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City  and  Labour  attack 


® The  surge  in  the  inflation  rate  last 
Gsontli  to  5.7_per  cent  has  brought  fears 
of  a wage-price  spiral 


@ Economists  believe  that  higher  infla- 
tion and  deteriorating  balance  of  pay- 
ments coaid  lead  to  a ran  on  the  pound 


© Mr  Norman  Fowler  said  that  exces- 
sive pay  increases  were  more  damaging 
to  industry  than  higher  interest  rates 

© Leading  an  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment's economic  policy  Mr  Kinnock 
said  it  was  "‘coming  apart  at  the  seams" 

By  David  Smith  and  Martin  Fletcher 


Ministers  are  becoming 
worried  about  a big  in- 
crease in  wage  claims 
this  winter,  after  a jump 
in  the  inflation  rate  last 
month  to  5.7  per  cent  — 
its  highest  for  three 
years. 

The  fear  is  that  the 
surge  in  the  inflation  rate 
— iast  month's  increase 
from  4.8  to  5.7  per  cent 
was  the  biggest  since 
March  !9S0  — will  feed 


through  into  higher  pay 
settlements,  creating  a 


wage- price  spiral. 

City  economists  expect  the 
rate  of  inflation  to  move 
higher  in  the  coming  months, 
with  the  figure  for  October 
rising  to  more  than  6 per  cent 


© With  no  v^nners  o \ 
yestwwy's  £4,000 
daily  cri  zs,  the 
Portfolio  Accumulator 
rises  to  a new  high  of 
£210.000.  in  addition, 
there  is  tne  £6,000 
weekly  prize  to 
be  won  today. 

Today's  game:  pages 
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increase  in  inflation.  A year 
ago  the  mortgage  rate  was 
11.25  per  cent  and  the  infla- 
tion rate  4.4  per  cent. 

Strongfy  rising  house  prices 
and  other  price  rises  have 
contributed  more  tc  inflation 
than  higher  mortgage  rates. 

The  Government’s  attempt 

„ »o  dismiss  the  inflation  upturn 

EEC  tax  problems *as  a "temporary  blip"  was 

City  fears  17  criticized  both  by  opposition 

politirians  and  in  the  City. 

Mr  Neil  Kinnock.  the  Lab- 
our leader,  led  whai  appeared 
to  be  a co-ordinated  attack  by 
his  party's  spokesmen  or.  the 
Government's  economic  pol- 
icy when  he  claimed  that  it  | 
was  “coming  a par:  at  the  f 
seams".  . 

Mr  John  Smith,  the  Shsdcv. 
Chancellor,  dcscr.bcd  the  fij 
ures  .s' 


Hurricane  dumps  300  ft  ship  on  the  doorstep 


■ 

» r • 


and  a peak  early  next  year  of  7 
per  cent. 

They  issued  a warning  that 
the  rise  in  inflation  and  Brit- 
ain's deteriorating  balance  of 
payments  position  could  pro- 
duce a run  on  the  pound. 

Mr  Norman  Fowler,  Sec- 
retary of  Styse  air  Employ- 
ment, called  for  realism  in  pay 
negotiations  and  said  that 
unjustified  pay  increases  were 
more  damaging  to  industry 
than  higher  interest  rates. 

“Today's  RPl  figure,  reflect- 
ing the  rise  in  mortgage  in- 
terest rates,  should  not  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  increased 
wage  claims",  he  said.  "Those 
who  do  seek  wage  increases  to 
compensate  for  such  short- 
term fluctuations  put  jobs  at 
risk.” 

The  index  of  retail  prices 
rose  by  I.!  per  cent  between 
July  and  August,  increasing 
from  106.7(1980=100)  to 
107.9. 

Of  this  increase,  three-quar- 
ters was  due  to  the  rise  in 
mortgage  rates  from  9.75  to 
11.5  per  cent,  effective  from 
August  J.  A further  mortgage 
rate  increase,  to  13  per  cent,  is 
due  to  take  effect  from  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Mr  Peter  Lillcy,  Economic 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  said 
that  the  upturn  in  inflation 
was  temporary  and  reflected 
action  taken  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ro  tear  down 
on  inflation.  Excluding  mort- 
gage payments,  he  said,  the 
inflation  rate  last  month  was 
the  same  as  the  5 per  cent 
recorded  in  July. 

However,  higher  mortgage 
rates  appear  to  offer  only  a 
partial  explanation  for  the 


■ Pr 
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Ship  to  shore:  Local  residents  viewing  the  300  ft  ship  blown  into  a beachhonse  at  Cancan  when  Hurricane  Gilbert  swooped  oc  the  Yucatan  peninsula. 


“fu silver  proof  o: 
Gov:.rr.meDi\  economic  m:v-  j 
raar.iigement".  He  said  that  | 
the  public  were  ‘’paying  for  Mr 
Lawson’s  errors  in  his  foolish 
Budget". 

The  Labour  spokesmen  said 
the  Government  had  presided 
over  public  sector  price  in- 
creases for  such  commodities 
as  water,  electricity  and  trans- 
port of  twice  the  old  rate  of 
inflation. 

Dr  David  Owen,  the  Soria! 
Democrats’  leader,  said  the 
latest  economic  statistics  car- 
ried “an  ominous  warning  for 
the  competitiveness  of  British 

industry”. 

Mr  .Alan  Beiih.ihe  Social 
and  Libera)  Democrats'  Trea- 
sury spokesman,  blamed  the 
“recklessness"  of  the  Chan- 
cellors Budget  for  the  infla- 
tion rise. 

“He  gambled  and  lost,"  he 
said.  “Now  he  wants  to  fiddle 
the  figures  so  that  mongage 
payments,  a huge  item  in 
many  family  budgets,  are  no 
longer  counted  us  par:  of 
inflation.  He  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  away  with  it  or 
shirk  responsibility  for  the 
damage  he  has  caused." 

In  the  City,  reaction  to  the 
figures  was  muted  because  of 
the  Chancellor's  warning  ear- 

continued  on  page  16,  col  2 


ice 

‘not  aware  of  SA 


A possible  reason  why  a police 
car  siren  sounded  seconds 
before  three  IRA  terrorists 
were  shot  by  the  SAS  in 
Gibraltar  was  given  yesterday 
at  the  inquest  into  the  deaths. 

The  siren  may  have  alened  ...  , - , ehrt,c 

Lhe  terrorists  but  the  police  siren  before  the  first  snots 

officers  who  switched  it  on  were  fired.  One  member  of  die 
were  unaware  that  they  were  team  described  onlv  as  Miss 
less  than  100  yards  from  the  J,  said  that  n was  the  first  dine 
point  where  the  IRA  team  was  she  had  heard  gun.ire  and  she 
to  be  arrest  »>  ,1k 


Inquest,  page  4 


the  siren  lo  escape  from  heavy 
traffic  in  answering  a cal)  to 
return  to  headquarters. 

Four  members  of  the  sec- 
urity services’  suneiilance 
team  also  gave  evidence  yes- 
terday that  they  had  heard  the 
first  shots 


SAS. 

They  may  have  switched  on 


confronted 

terrorists. 


3y  Pearce  Wrsafti 
Science  Editor 
A British  and  .-.raericar,  me di- 
ce: research  team  has  cc-iabo- 
raied  in  an  experiment  that 
could  oo-in  the  nay  -o  a new 
:>  pe  of  treatment  for  Aids. 

The  idea  depends  <m 
transfusing  biooa  serum  to 
patients  from  donors  who 
themselves  have  contracted 
the  Aids  virus,  tut  who  have 
not  yet  displayed  any  of  the 
symptoms. 

This  treatment  is  intended 
to  restore  artificially  the  pa- 
tient’s own  immune  system, 
which  has  been  undermined 
by  the  human  immunode- 
ficiency virus.  HIV,  that  leads 
to  .Aids.  The  doctors  refer  to 
the  procedure  as  “passive 
immune-neutralization”  of 
the  virus. 

When  tested  on  seriously  ill 


patients  who  osstimo  develop 
the  ci.-es*  - I £ r:;  ..nths  before 
the  star,  J-.lc  cri  menu  the 
transfuvii'-.i  produced  re- 
mission: Aids,  and  of 

severe  Aids-related  cond- 
itions. iasiir.c  uc.  to  sire  weeks. 

The  results  are  described  in 
:hc  current  issue  of  The  Lan- 
cet by  Professor  George  Jack- 
son,  of  ihc  department  of 
virology  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  and 
colleagues  from  tile  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of 
Medicine.  Chicago. 

Professor  Jackson  said  yes- 
terday that  the  team  was  very 
encouraged  by  the  successful 
experiment,  but  he  stressed 
that  all  the  patients  were 
aware  it  was  only  a prelimi- 
nary research  project  and  that 
infusions  of  the  specially  ob- 
tained serum  could  only  be 


carried  out  for  a rhoT  peri.x!. 
The  infusions  .-.clit  not  be 
continued. 

The  key  v {ba  advance  lies 
in  the  choice  of  diners. 

Donors  must  he  free  of  Aid" 
symptoms,  in  addition,  the 
serum  is  chosen  when  a 
laboratory  analysis  shows  thai 
it  contains  a very  high  level  of 
lhe  antibodies,  the  protective 
molecules  produced  by  the 
immune  system  when  at- 
tacked. which  are  needed  to 
neutralize  the  virus. 

High  concentrations  of  the 
antibodies  indicate  those  do- 
nors whose  natural  defences 
are  most  effective  in  fighting 
the  infection. 

Professor  Jackson  sa:d: 
“The  first  part  of  Lhe  experi- 
ment was  jo  see  if  we  could 
transfer  antibodies  to  those 
individuals  who  had  lost. 


selective;-.,  tho  aniil-:.. 
their 

When  serum  W5>  ir.ii’s':-.:  :r. 
patients  who  had  devciup.u 
Aids,  the  viruses  circulating  ;n 
the  recipients’  blood  were 
neutralized. 

The  selection  was  done  with 
the  help  of  blood  transfusion 
banks  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States, 

Although  this  is  the  first 
published  paper,  the  “neu- 
tralizing antibody'’  approach 
is  being  tested  at  St  Stephen’s 
Hospital,  in  London. 

Dr  Charles  Farthing  said 
that  it  did  look  as  if  scrum 
taken  from  early  stage  infec- 
tion could  suppress  the  virus 
in  Jaie  stage  cases.  He  believed 
that  the  treatment  might  be 
developed  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
drug  AZT. 
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j ice  srour.u  ::v.n  of  Vc.-> 
i pico  ycsteM.v.  as  residents 
i along  hundred?  of  miles  Oi 
Mexican  and  US  coiita: 
plains  bracad  for  the  worst 
storm  on  record. 

Local  radio  reran*  from 
Tampico,  about  300  ir,:!es 
south  of  lhe  border  with 
Texas,  said  pouncing  winds 
and  surging  waxes  hit  the 
coast  at  $ am  with  the  worst 
was  still  to  conic. 

As  Mexicans  and  Texans 
boarded  up  their  homes,  fled 
the  ccast  or  simply  stayed  and 
prayed,  reports  from  Mexico’s 
south-eastern  Yucatan  penin- 
sula revealed  that  Gilbert  had 
wreaked  more  havoc  thar.  at 

Continued  on  IS.  ct>!  5 


By  Martin  Fletcher,  Political  Reporter 

The  Tote,  the  national  book-  Britain  and  has  the  exclusive 
maker,  may  be  privatized,  the  right  to  operate  pool  betting. 
Government  revealed  yest-  It  owns  a chain  of  120  off- 
erdav.  course  betti ng  shops,  and  runs 

Mr  John  Patten,  the  Home  Britain's  largest  credit  or  tele- 
Office  minister,  announced  phone  betting  service. 


that  he  has  appointed  Lloyds 
Merchant  Bank  to  report  by 
early  next  year  on  ways  in 
which  It  could  be  transferred 
to  the  private  sector. 

Lord  Wyatt  of  Weeford.  the 


It  is  also  one  of  the  single 
greatest  contributors  to  the 
racing  industry.  Profits  are 
ploughed  back  into  racing, 
and  last  year  it  gave  nearly 
£3.2  million  through  direct 


Tote's  chairman,  is  believed  payments  to  racecourses,  bei- 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  ting  levies,  and  sponsorship 


move,  which  would  allow  it  to 
borrow  capital  to  expand  and 
compete  with  the  big  four 
bookmakers:  Hills,  Lad- 
brokes, Corals  and  Mecca. 

A Tote  spokesman  said; 
“The  Toie  will  make  a pos- 
itive response  to  the  Home 
Office  announcement  and 
welcomes  it." 

City  experts  estimated  last 
night  that  the  Tote  could  be 
worth  about  £50  million. 


The  Horserace  Toialisator 
Board  originated  in  1928, 
when  bookmakers  were  felt  to 
be  making  healthy  profits 
from  racing  while  contributing 
little. 

Making  the  announcement. 
Mr  Patten  insisted  that  the 
Government  recognized  the 
special  position  of  the  Toie. 

“The  study  will  accordingly 
take  account  of  the  implica- 
tions of  nrivatization  for  the 


The  Tote  operates  betting  regulation  of  gambling  and  the 
facilities  at  every'  racecourse  in  health  of  horse  racing.” 


From  Gavin  Bell  and  John  Good  body,  Seoul 

The  biggest  security  operation  black  market  were  said  to  be  Television  executives  were 


in  Olympic  history  swung  into 
action  early  today  as  crowds 
packed  the  athletics  stadium 
in  Seoul  for  the  opening  ot  tne 
XXIVih  Olympiad. 

Mingling  w-ih  "0.00 0 spec- 
tators at  the  opening  cere- 
mony were  elite  members  or  a 
paramilitary  task  force  which 
has  been  deployed  around  the 
stadiums  and  500  related  ven- 
ues to  guard  against  lerremsi 
a:  tack. 

Undeterred  b>  security 
threats.  Iccai  businessmen  and 


s*  overseas  visitors  ^ere  scrar.i- 

' blinc  until  tne  ’ast  mi  reave  to 

Hvsa  carrying  arend  the  ceremony  :r.  the 

the  Olympic  flame  is  Seoul,  msin  stadium,  irexe-s  v-  c 


changing  hands  for  between 
£1.000  and  £3.000. 

Those  fortunate,  or  wealthy, 
enough  to  gain  admittance 
were  being  entertained  by 
more  than  12,000  dancers  in 
traditional  cosiumes.  1.000 
fighters  displaying  the  Korean 
martial  art  of  taekwondo,  and 
32  sky-divers  forming  the 
Olympic  emblem. 

Giant  video  screens  were  set 
up  to  relay  the  festivities  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  spectators 
v.ho  had  gathered  earlier  on 
the  banks  of  tne  Han  river  to 
watch  a parade  of  ships  and 
mass  displays  of  nang-ciiding. 
water-skiing  and  wind-surfing. 


hoping  to  attract  three  billion 
viewers  from  virtually  every 
country  in  the  world,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  North 
Korea,  which  is  doing  its  best 
to  pretend  the  Olympics  are 
happening  on  another  planet 
The  Games  promise  to  be 
the  biggest  and  most  compet- 
itive so  far. 

All  in  alf,  with  something 
like  200.000  tourists  in  atten- 
dance, il  adds  up  to  the  biggest 
foreign  invasion  of  this  erst- 
while hermit  kingdom  since 
the  1950-53  Korean  War. 

Times  Diary,  page  10 
Leading  article,  page  1 1 
Games  reports,  pages  49-54 
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West  offers  £25,000  reward  for  capture  of  raiders 

Mjcfs  could  have 


)untry  before 
entered  bank 


The  armed  gang  that  robbed  a 
Preston  bank  of  £250.000  on 
Thursday  may  have  been  out 
of  the  country  by  the  time 
police  entered  the  building 
and  released  62  bank  staff 
locked  in  a vault. 

That  was  admitted  yes- 
terday by  Lancashire  police  as 
the  search  for  the  raiders, 
described  as  dangerous  and 
violent  criminals,  widened. 

The  National  Westminster 
Bank  has  offered  a reward  of 
up  to  £25.000  for  information 
leading  to  conviction  of  the 
robbers. 

The  bank  also  confirmed 
that  “upwards  of  £250.000" 
v.-as  stolen  in  the  raid.  "We’re 
still  counting",  an  official  said. 
During  :he  raid  the  manager 
of  the”  branch  in  Fishergaie. 
Mr  Roger  Ball,  aged  43.  was 
threatened  with  death  on 
many  occasions.  Mrs  Jean 
Ball,  his  wife,  who  had  been 
taken  at  gunpoint  with  their 
daughter  Vanessa,  aged  13. 
was"  bound,  gagged  and 
hooded  and  locked  in  a store- 
room near  the  bank. 


By  Ronald  Fanx 

She  raised  the  alarm  by 
smashing  a window  with  her 
head  and  attracting  attention. 

When  armed  police  burst 
into  the  bank  vault  they 
discovered  the  raiders  had  fled 
nearly  two  hours  earlier. 
“They  could  have  been  any- 
where by  that  time,  out  of  the 
country  even",  a police 
spokesman  said 

Mrs  Ball  said  yesterday  that 
she  and  her  daughter  were 
both  fine.  She  told  reporters 
outside  the  family's  home  in 
Mo  recam  be  that  she  had  suf- 
fered little  more  than  sore 
wrists. 

Del  Supt  Barrie  Walmsley, 
who  is  leading  the  search  for 
the  gang,  said  in  Preston  that 
the  raid  had  been  well  planned 
and  professionally  executed. 

Police  believe  that  Mr  Ball 
was  probably  being  kept  under 
observation  for  some  weeks. 
The  gang  had  picked  the  best 
time  to  strike  and  clearly  had 
detailed  knowledge  of  the 
building's  security  network. 

The  raiders,  probably  three 
in  number,  took  less  than  half 


an  hour  to  secure  the  staff, 
throw  their  haul  into  a vebide 
parked  in  a side  street  next  to 
the  building,  and  escape. 

Police  yesterday  issued 
descriptions  of  three  men  and 
an  artist's  impression  of  one  of 
them.  He  was  seen  by  a 
woman  passer-by  loading 
black  plastic  bin  liners  into  a 
silver  Orion  vehicle  parked 
next  to  the  bank.  Police  said 
he  was  smartly  dressed  in  a 
suit,  was  5ft  9in  tall,  had  a 
dark  complexion  with  a Mexi- 
can-type moustache. 

The  other  two  were  both 
described  as  white  males  in 
their  late  twenties,  Sft  9in  tall, 
and  slightly  built.  One  had 
large  blue-green  eyes,  the  other 
blue  eyes.  Both  are  thought  to 
have  sandy  coloured  hair  and 
to  speak  with  a Liverpool 
accent. 

The  National 

West  .minster  Bank  yes- 
terday praised  Mr  Ball's  calm- 
ness and  courage  in  a situation 
which,  they  said,  every  bank 
manager  dreaded. 


Mrs  Jean  Ball  and  her  daughter  Vanessa  recovering  at  home  in  Morecambe  yesterday. 
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Putting  together 
a major  international  food  comp; 
pays  increasing  dividend. 


United  Biscuits 
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SDP  meets  in 
face  of  a bleak  f JiO 
political  future  * ‘ 


By  Robin  Oakley,  Political  Editor 


The  Social  Democratic  Party 
conference  opens  in  Torquay 
todav  with  the  organizers  not 
knowing  whether  they  will 
have  to  accommodate  half  the 
1,000  party  faithful  expected 
or  twice  that  number.  The 
postal  strike  has  made  calcula- 
tion impossible. 

The  future  of  centre  party 
politics  is  in  doubt  and  for  Dr 
David  Owen  and  his  two 
fellow  MPs,  Mr  John  Cart- 
wright and  Mrs  Rosie  Barnes, 
the  crucial  task  over  the  next 
four  davs  is  to  prove  that  the 
SDP  still  constitutes  a pol- 
itical party  and  is  not  merely  a 
fen  club  for  the  leader. 

They  have  to  confirm  that 
they  are  a sufficient  threat  to 
the  Social  and  Liberal  Demo- 
crats to  eventually  force  them 
into  some  form  of  accom- 
modation on  who  fights  which 
seats.  Yet  they  cannot  afford 
to  seem  obsessed  with  their 
former  colleagues  in  the 
Alliance. 

In  1985.  the  last  time  the 
SDP  met  in  Torquay,  they 
stood  at  39  per  rent  in  the 
opinion  polls.  This  time  the 
background  is  bleak  for  both 
centre  parties,  especially  for 
the  SDP. 

In  the  most  recent  Marplan 
opinion  poll  the  SDP  bad  no 
more  than  3 per  cent  support 
nationally,  with  the  SLD  on 
three  times  that  figure.  But 
even  the  12  percent  they  have 
between  them  is  only  half  the 
level  of  support  for  the  Alli- 
ance at  the  last  election. 

In  the  Kensington  par- 
liamentary by-election  the 
SLD  and  the  SDP  polled 
10.8  per  rent  and  S per  cent 
respectively,  putting  their 
combined  share  of  the  vote 
within  1.2  per  cent  of  the 
Alliance  figure  at  the  general 
election.  But  that  masked  the 
feet  that  their  combined  vote 
was  lower  than  in  any  by- 
election  outside  Scotland 
since  1979.  And  the  SDP  came 
within  five  votes  of  losing  its 
deposit 

The  SDP  has  succeeded  in 
staying  alive  after  the  post- 
election year  of  fratricidal 
strife,  and  claims  to  have 
30,000  members. 

But  with  just  three  MPs  and 


200  councillors,  compared 
with  700  at  the  SDFs  peak,  it 
is  woefully  short  of  public 
personalities  to  give  the  iai- 
petus  to  build. 

In  the  local  government 
elections  this  year  the  SDP 
won  only  6 seals,  compared 
with  385  for  the  SLD.  r- 

Many  of  the  Council  fer 
Social  Democracy,  the  SDP*s 
policy  making  body,  are  new- 
comers of  limited  political 
experience  who  are  unlikely  to 
provide  the  debating  fire- 
works needed  to  win  public 
attention.  But  party  organizers 
are  anticipating  tough  debates 
on  education,  local  govefn; 
ment  and  devolution  issues 
and  incomes  policy. 

Mr  Cartwright,  the  SDP 
president,  is  under  fire  n'n 
some  sections  for  seeking  to 
water  down  the  former  Alli- 
ance commitment  to  regional 
assemblies.  But  there  is  sup-, 
port  in  the  SDP  for  scrapping 
that  commitment  in  favour  of 
giving  increased  power  and  a 
better  defined  role  to  existing 
lore!  authorities. 

Dr  Owen  is  expected  to 
criticize  Mr  Paddy  Ashdowrf; 
the  new  SLD  leader,  for  his 
expressed  aim  of  seeking  .jp 
replace  Labour  as  the  main 
parly  of  opposition.  He  will, 
continue  to  advocate  ah 
"understanding"  with  the 
SLD  on  electoral  realities  btit 
he  has  ruffled  SDP  feathers  by 
indicating  that  he  might  one 
day  be  prepared  to  take  the 
SDP  back  into  a Labour  Party 
which  had  embraced  the' 
necessity  of  a nuclear  defence 
policy. 

The  conference  opens  today 
with  debates  on  education, 
high-speed  rail  finks  for  the 
Channel  tunnel  and  consumer 
debt.  Tomorrow  there  will  be 
debates  on  South  Africa,  local 
government,  the  social  market 
and  energy. 

On  Monday,  Dr  Owen  will 
address  the  conference,  which 
will  also  discuss  tax  and 
benefit  reform,  national 
health,  the  legal  system  and 
defence.  The  conference  closes 
on  Tuesday  after  further  de- 
bates on  Europe  and  violent 
crime  and  a presidential 
speech  by  Mr  Cartwright.  ~ 
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Jockey  Club  not 
to  act  over  Piggott 

Lester  Piggott,  jailed  last  October  for  tax  offences,  will  not  

fece  a disciplinary  inquiry  at  the  Jockey  Club,  it  was 

announced  yesterday.  The  Stewards  have  examined  the  ■ 

records  of  the  trial  and  although  it  was  their  view  that  

Piggou  may  have  committed  acts  likely  to  cause  serious  £ 7 

damage  to  the  interests  of  racing,  they  decided  to  take  no  kiln  OH  * - '*  "■ 

further  action  in  the  matter.  The  Stewards  took  into  account  | ^ J*  v i-U  f • * s \ * 

that  by  being  imprisoned  Piggott  was  already  serving  a : J 

period  of  suspension  and,  with  his  past  services  to  racing-  r ' 

also  recognized,  the  decision  to  lake  no  action  was  made,.  * 

Should  Piggon  decide  to  apply  for  a trainer’s  licence,  it  • 

would  be  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  available.  . • 

Mrs  Susan  Piggott,  his  wife,  who  was  seriously  injured  in  a .. 
riding  fell  four  weeks  ago.  returned  home  from  hospital  - „ - _• 

yesterday.  She  said  that  since  her  husband  had  been  jailed  . - 4 

she  had  been  riding  for  three  hours  every  day,  and  the  1 

strength  she  had  built  up  had  helped  her  recover.  “I  am  fitter  '.*•■.  _.v 

now  than  I was  20  years  ago.  It  has  helped”,  she  said. 

Prince  hails  engineers  l 

The  Prince  of  Wales  said  yesterday  it  was  crazy  that  .. 

engineers  in  Britain  were  often  not  taken  as  serious! v as  in. ; • :■ ' :C  • ; 

other  countries.  One  of  the  "great  secrets"  of  the  success  of  * • 

many  overseas  companies  in  Britain  was  the  availability  of . . •. 

engineering  skills  and  prowess,  he  said.  The  Prince  was*  ' ~ 

opening  an  American-owned  electronics  plant  at  East.  V • 

Kilbride,  near  Glasgow,  set  up  to  make  components  foe  - 

electrical  firms.  Before  the  opening,  the  Prince  spent  nearly-  - ♦ - 

an  hour  touring  the  plant  and  talking  to  workers.  , 

Post  boxes  unsealed 

The  Post  Office  yesterday  reported  a further  return  to  work  t : 4 • 

ma,.n  sonmB  Qfnces  out  of  82  and  more  than  r.-;'  . 

1.5,000  employees  working  normally.  Many  post  boxes  will  “ i 

be  unsealed  over  the  weekend  for  the  first  lime  since  the  - S.  V>. 

two-week  dispute  started.  The  main  sorting  offices  in-  &C  *•' 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  were  still  on  strike  last  night 

disrupting  deliveries  alt  over  the  North-west  The  Post-  : f -• 

Office  IS  insisting  on  introducing  extra  casual  staff,  with  V • 

;•“*  are  refusing  to  work.  Staff  in  Cardiffond: 

Gwent  are  still  on  strike  over  the  issue  of  casuals.  4 IL 

Bishop  attacks  Tories  “and  r.\C 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  the  Right  Rev  Stanley  Booth-  1 - L L? 

citbborn.  has  accused  the  Government  or  being  “more  v- 

conconied  with  encouraging  selfish  individualism"  than 
ensunng  everyone  shares  fairly  in  the  benefits  oFeconomie-  r>  ' 

ST?®*?58*  5e^yll¥  *9,®  defence  °f government  policy  by  Mr  ± 

H°n«S«wf,jr.  h.  .hr  dSSS lL>;  * 'SK-.r--:. 

last  week,  the  bishop  said  public  expenditure  on  health,  -.T-v 

1 ■ 

TUC  in  peace  move  I’; 

Sg—fjsaa \Staus&r32i&  at  ^ - ■ 

preapitatc  action  against  the  Electrical,  Electronic  Tele- 
ffioTSUf1  .V0"  al,d  Plumbi"S  Union,  whkhToJld  Sjw 

“ a recnjffmcm  war.  Until  the  new  guidelines  are  drawn  HWt-  1 • > " 

SgUEFrnpu°m^nh^iu  n°l  111 ...  5 
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Accountant  jailed  : 

An  accountant  who  made  almost  i non  . .■  * 'W  - i.,  ■ 
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Raped  student  sud 
tour  firm  for  £3m 

over  hotel  prowler 
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Efrella  tilts  at  the  big  top 


A student  from  Texas  is  to  sue 
an  American  tour  operator  for 
more  than  £3  million  for 
pooking  her  into  a south-east 
London  hotel  room  where  she 
was  raped. 

■ The  Central  Criminal  Court 
was  told  yesterday  of  the 
Pending  legal  action  when  a 
man  known  to  police  as  the 
Prowler  was  jailed  for  12 
years. 

The  woman's  attacker,  Ian 
Hanford,  a former  soldier  with 
the  Household  Cavalry  from 
which  he  had  been 
dishonourably  discharged, 
Pteaded  guilty  to  two  charges 
of  rape,  two  aggravated  bur- 
glaries and  other  chaiw?  of 
burglary  and  theft. 

- 'He  ted  been  discharged  for 
drunkenness  and  stealing  to 
pay  for  his  drinking. 

. The  woman,  aged  18,  claims 

the  tour  operator.  Cultural 
Heritage  Alliance,  put  her  up 
at  the  London  Park  Hotel,  at 
Elephant  and  Castle,  without 
informing  her  that  police  were 
hunting  a prowler  there. 

Her  American  lawyer,  Mr 
Joe  Kirktam,  who  attended 
the  court  yesterday,  has 
lodged  a civil  lawsuit  in  the 
United  States  for  negligence. 

The  court  was  told  that 
Hanford,  aged  27,  seat  police 
and  hotel  security  on  a “wild 
goose  chase"  for  nine  months 
Between  April  and  December 
last  year  by  slipping  with  ease 
into  the  building,  which  has 
more  than  600  rooms,  to 
burgle  and  to  look  for  women. 


By  Michael  Horsnell 

Mr  Dorian  LoveU-Pank,  for 
the  prosecution,  said  the  hotel 
was  like  a ‘Warren”  with 
corridors  and  exits  every- 
where. 

Hanford  used  his  know- 
ledge of  the  hotel  to  give 
security  and  police  “the  slip, 
time  and  time  again". 

When  be  was  finally 
arrested  police  were  embar- 
rassed to  discover  he  lived 
with  his  wife  and  two  children 
opposite  the  hotel  in  Haykfs 
Buildings,  Elliot's  Row. 

“Women  were  raped  and 
property  was  stolen  and  for  a 
. long  time  police  did  not  know 
who  was  doing  it  and  they  did 
not  have  any  clues",  Mr 
LoveU-Pank  said. 

“He  prowled  around  that 
hotel  stealing  while  people 
slept  or  raping  women  when 
the  opportunity  arose." 

Shortly  before  midnight  on 
May  23  Hanford,  who  was 
carrying  a long-Waded  knife, 
accosted  a German  woman 
aged  51  as  she  was  returning  to 
her  room  and  raped  her  in  her 
bathroom. 

The  victim  later  described 
his  manner  as  calm  and 
unhurried. 

Two  weeks  later  the  Texan 
student  awoke  to  find  him  in 
her  room. 

He  apologized  after  raping 
her  in  the  shower,  telling  his 
victim:  “I'm  sorry  it  ted  to  be 
you.  You  have  a lovely  body.  I 
am  an  ugly  person  and  I have 
to  do  this." 

She  raised  the  alarm  but  he 


^9 


had  slipped  into  the  night. 

The  top  floor  had  six  exits. 
“As  a result  Hanford  was  able 
to  escape  detection  over  and 
over  again”,  Mr  LoveU-Pank 
said.  He  was  caught  on  one 
occasion  when,  aimed  with  a 
knife,  he  entered  room  501  on 
the  fifth  floor  where  two 
Dutch  women  had  just  re- 
turned from  a trip  to  Covent 
Garden  and  be  said  be  “just 
wanted  to  talk". 

One  woman  managed  to  tell 
hotel  security  on  the  telephone 
that  there  was  a man  in  the 
room  and  they  arrested  him  in 
the  corridor  as  be  tried  to 
escape. 

Police  knew  they  had  finally 
got  their  man  but  due  to  lack 
of  evidence  they  were  forced 
to  release  him.  Undeterred  he 
continued  to  burgle  the  hotel. 

Other  guests,  including  a 
Dutch  film  editor,  complained 
that  their  wallets  and  valu-  1 
ables  had  been  taken  in  the  i 
nighL  , 

A police  investigation  was 
launched  to  catch  the  culprit 
and  Hanford  was  arrested 
again,  finally  confessing  in  a 
70-page  statement 
He  told  detectives:  "I  go 
into  the  hotel  to  burgle.  I've 
had  a lot  of  money  out  of  iL 
“1  take  a knife  in  case  of 
trouble  and  if  1 see  a woman 
on  her  own  I rape  her." 

Mr  Justice  Gatehouse  told 
him:  “You  are  clearly  a dan- 
gerous menace.  The  public 
must  be  protected  from  you 
for  a long  time." 


wmm 


Fooling monad  onfte  high  win  b Tontarella,  one  of  the  manyvo^i^iag  a masterclass 

castle,  Powys,  in  hononr  of  Joey  Grimaldi  Tontarella,  otherwise  Kate  Verney,  aged  27,  is  from  Bristol,  and  has  a daughter 
aged  three  months.  She  was  a street  jailer  in  Barcelona  before  training  as  an  acrobat  at  Gerry  Cottle’s  Circus  School. 

Ryan’s  gun  club  hands  in  an  arsenal 
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By  David  Sapsted 

An  array  of  illegal  firearms,  including  a 
grenade  launcher,  32  machine-guns  and 
several  smoke  bombs,  was  tended  to 
police  yesterday  by  the  gun  club  which 
sold  Michael  Ryan  a gun  he  used  to  kill 
16  Reople  and  wound  14  others  in  last 
year’s  Hungerford  massacre. 

An  arsenal  of  more  than  170  weapons 
was  delivered  to  Wiltshire  police  under 
the  Government’s  September  amnesty 
by  the  Tunnel  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  in 
Devizes.  Ryan,  a member,  bought  the 


Ml  carbine,  which  he  used  during  the 
attack,  at  the  club  for  £150. 

Wiltshire  police  said:  “We  are  glad  to 
receive  any  weapons  but  the  size  of  this 
particular  surrender  surprised  us". 

Mr  Douglas  Hurd,  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, meanwhile,  yesterday  labelled  as 
“extreme"  the  view  of  Mr  James 
Anderton,  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Greater  Manchester,  that  the  armed 
forces,  the  police  and  those  controlling 
the  countryside  should  be  the  only 
people  allowed  to  possess  firearms. 


The  handover  by  the  Devizes  gun  club 
was  one  of  the  largest  submission  of 
weapons  received  by  the  police  since  the 
start  of  the  gun  amnesty  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month.  More  than  10,000 
firearms  have  so  far  been  handed  in. 

Mr  David  Barnard,  director  of  the 
club,  said  the  weapons  had  been 
accummulated  over  a number  of  years 
through  auctions  and  sales.  “It  is  up  to 
people  like  us  to  lead  the  way.  We  are  not 
in  any  way  responsible  for  people  like 
Ryan,  but  we  felt  we  had  to  take  a stand." 


Arts  Council  appeal  on  broadcasting  Children  thrown  off  balcony 


The  Arts  Council  yesterday 
launched  an  eleventh-hour  at- 
tempt to  preserve  arts  pro- 
gramming on  independent 
television  and  radio,  six  weeks 
before  the  Government  is 
expected  to  publish  its  White 
Paper. 

In  its  submission  to  the 
Home  Office,  the  council  calls 
for  the  new  structure  of  tele- 
vision to  “make  provision  for 
maintaining  and  improving 
arts  programme  quality”. 

Although  it  stops  short  of 
asking  for  the  next  broadcast- 
ing Bill  to  oblige  franchise 
holders  to  provide  arts  pro- 
grammes. Mr  Luke  Rittner, 
secretary  general  of  the  coun- 
cil, said  yesterday  that  he 
expected  some  members  to 
: press  for  such  a clause  when 
.the  White  Paper  was  pub- 
lished. 


By  Andrew  BOIen,  Arts  Correspondent 


The  council  is  heading  for  a 
dash  with  Mr  Douglas  Hurd. 
Home  Secretary,  over  his 
plans  for  three  new  national 
independent  radio  stations. 

Mr  Hurd  intends  selling  the 
franchises  to  the  highest  bid- 
der with  the  stipulation  that 
each  station  must  provide  a 
mixed  range  of  broadcasting. 
There  is  no  proposal  to  stop 
the  three  from  providing  the 
same  mix. 

The  submission  calls  for  the 
plans  to  be  reconsidered  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  arts  network. 

Turning  to  television,  die 
council  implies  that  Lord 
Rees-Mogg’s  Broadcasting 
Standards  Council,  which  is  to 
be  concerned  with  taste  and 
decency,  will  be  no  bulwark 
against  deteriorating  pro- 
gramme standards. 


The  Government  will  be 
relieved,  however,  that  the 
paper  goes  on  to  make  the  case 
for  a deregulated  market  being 
able  to  provide  high  quality 
cultural  programmes,  presum- 
ably by  going  for  specific 
markets. 

Mr  Rittner  said  he  believed 
■ free  market  in  television 
would  provide  for  minority 
programmes  such  as  The 
Smuh  Bank  Show. 

Echoing  government  think- 
ing in  other  respects,  the 
submission  calls  for  the  rules 
on  arts  programme  sponsor- 
ship to  be  relaxed  and  brought 
in  tine  with  those  for  sport.  It 
welcomes  a locally  based  fifth 
channel  and  urges  a more 
speedy  implementation  of  the 
25  per  cent  quota  of  indepen- 
dently made  programmes  on 
BBC  and  ITV. 


Golden  Giant  in  Britain 


Diamond  may  fetch  £30m 

Wll>. “ - 


The  biggest  diamond  offered 
for  public  sale  paid  a flying 
visit  to  Christie's  London 
offices  yesterday. 

The  flawless  407-carat  gem, 
nicknamed  the  Golden  Giant 
for  its  honey  colour,  is  second 
in  size  only  to  the  Cullinan  L 
part  of  the  Crown  Jewels. 

M Francois  Curiel  Chris- 
tie’s diamond  auctioneer,  is 
accompanying  the  stone  on  its 
high-security  tour  of  the 
world’s  sales  capitals.  He  de- 
clines to  estimate  what  it  is 
Bkefv  to  fetch  in  New  York  on 
October  19,  although  £30  mil- 
lion has  been  mentionecL 

“There  simply  has  never 
been  anything  on  the  market 
fo  compare  with  this",  he  said- 
~li  has  magnificent  colour  and 
the  shield  shape  is  unusual, 
but  it’s  the  sheer  size  that 
makes  it  special." 

At  more  than  2in  long,  the 
65-faceted  diamond  snugly 
fits  the  palm  of  the  average 
hand  and  its  2.87  ounces 
weight  is  little  more  than  a 
large  hen’s  egg.  It  is  nearfyfive 
times  the  size  of  the  biggest 


im 
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The  diamond  towers  over  a 50p  piece,  in  more  ways  than  one 

diamond  yet  auctioned,  the  diamond  rough  in  1984 
which  fetched  £5,590,000  last  when  it  weighed  890  carats.  It 
ApriL  “Whoever  buys  the  took  a master  jeweller  three 


stone  wifl  be  entitled  to  give  it 
their  name,  and  thus  buy 
themselves  a certain  im- 
mortality”, Mr  Curiel  said. 

The  joint  owners  of  the 
Golden  Giant,  Marvin  Samu- 
els and  Louis  Click,  the  New 
York  jewellery  dealers,  and 
the  Zale  retail  chain,  bought 


years  to  discover  the  gem’s 
optimal  shape  — achieving 
the  largest  possible  size  while 
eradicating  every  flaw. 

Mr  Curiel  says  there  has 
never  been  a better  time  to 
selL  After  last  October's  stock 
market  crash  investors 
wanted  something  rock  solid. 


Husband  cleared  of  assault 


A bus  driver  was  cleared 
yesterday  of  assaulting  a vicar 
who  was  having  an  affair  with 

his  wife.  . _ . 

- Mr  Jon  Clive  Crawshaw, 
aged  46,  a cathedral  sidesman, 
denied  attacking  iheltej 
Hollin  as  the  /named  clergy- 
man visited  Mrs  Dagmar 

^TteiUprosecution  claimed 

Mr  Crawshaw  tad  pu™*ed 

and  kicked  Mr 

and  left  him  batten^  and 
bruised  in  the  front  garden  of 


Mrs  Crawshaw’s  home  last 
September.  Exeter  Crown 
Court  was  told  that  Mr  Hollin 
was  in  charge  of  church  music 
at  Exeter  Cathedral  and  Mrs 
Crawshaw,  aged  39,  worked  in 
the  cathedral  bookshop. 

Mrs  Crawshaw  met  Mr 
Hollin  early  in  1985  and  the 
two  became  lovers  within  two 
months.  In  January  1986  Mr 
Crawshaw  found  love  letters 
from  the  vicar  to  his  wife  at 
their  home  in  Budleigh 
Salterton,  Devon.  However, 


the  two  refused  to  admit  they 
were  having  an  affair. 

When  the  church  authori- 
ties first  confronted  Mr 
Hollin,  of  Park  Place,  Exeter, 
he  denied  he  was  seeing  Mrs 
Crawshaw.  Later,  after  con- 
fessing to  the  affair,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  from  his 
church  position. 

Mr  Crawshawsaid  he  was  in 
Exeter  helping  his  new  girl- 
friend decorate  her  home 
when  the  alleged  assault  took 
place. 


In  a pointed  attack  on  the 
entertainment  unions,  it  de- 
cries restrictive  practices  in  re- 
laying live  arts  events  and 
calls  for  residual  payment  to 
artists  on  overseas  sales  to  be 
lowered 

it  also  reiterated  the  need 
for  independent  television's 
regional  structure  to  be  pre- 
served 

• An  attempt  to  block  the 
Royal  Opera  House’s  £100 
million  redevelopment 
scheme  for  the  Coveni  Garden 
conservation  area  is  to  be 
heard  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
on  Monday. 

Tne  Covent  Garden  Com- 
munity .Association  is  seeking 
a court  order  quashing  the 
scheme  on  the  ground  that 
West  minster  City  Council  had 
abused  its  powers  in  approv-  j 
ing  iL 


Goldfinger 
jailed  for 
£lm  theft 

Harvey  Michael  Ross,  the 
goid  dealer  who  admitted  25 
offences  of  theft  involving 
£1.5  million,  was  yesterday 
jailed  for  14  years. 

His  champagne  lifestyle 
with  fast  cars  and  aeroplanes 
was  financed  with  money 
which  investors  placed  with 
him  as  a financial  consultant, 
Mr  Michael  Harrison.  QC, 
told  Leeds  Crown  Court. 

Ross,  aged  39,  formerly  of 
Alwoodley  Lane,  Leeds,  who 
fled  the  country  in  1986  and 
was  later  extradited  from  Uru- 
guay. asked  for  a further  143 
offences  to  be  considered. 

Mr  Harrison  told  the  court 
that  721  private  investors 
were  involved  and  £5.5 
million  was  unaccounted  for. 

Proceedings  against  Ross, 
who  operated  Harvey  Michael, 
Investments  from  offices  in  St 
Paul’s  Street,  Leeds,  and  was 
known  locally  as  Goldfinger, 
began  in  June  1987.  He  was 
extradited  from  Montevideo 
Mr  Harrison  said  the  25 
counts  reflected  only  those 
facts  which  were  disclosed 
before  the  Uruguayan  court 
and  Ross  had  admitted  the 
theft  of  £1.5million. 

He  had  eight  employees,  but 
they  were  kept  in  the  dark 
about  what  was  going  on.  Ross 
gave  the  impression  that  he 
was  a workaholic,  turning  up 
early  in  the  morning 
it  was  not  until  the  end  that 
staff  began  to  suspect  ctienis’ 
money  was  being  misused. 

Staff  and  clients  were  taken 
in  by  the  surroundings  and  the 
manner  in  which  Ross  Op- 
erated. His  office  had  high- 
technology  fittings  and  gave 
the  impression  of  successful 
financial  deals. 


A woman  was  in  a secure  unit 
at  a psychiatric  hospital  near 
Bristol  yesterday  after  her  two 
infant  children  were  thrown 
from  the  balcony  of  a twelfth 
floor  council  flat  in 
Kingsdown.  Bristol 

Police  who  went  to  the  flat 
found  that  Mrs  Tasseen 
Dawood,  aged  27,  the  mother, 
bad  slashed  her  wrists  and 
arms,  although  Mr  A1  Karim 
Dawood,  aged  27,  her  hus- 
band, had  succeeded  in 
preventing  her  from  throwing 
herself  from  the  balcony. 

Police  named  the  children, 
as  Haafiz,  aged  13  days,  who' 
was  found  dead  in  the  car  park 
into  which  he  fell  and 
Naheed,  his  brother,  aged  two, 
who  died  later  in  hospital. 

Eyewitnesses  described  see- 
ing first  a white  bundle  and 
then  an  orange  one  hurled 


from  the  balcony,  landing  feet 
apart  “tike  mangled  rag  dolls". 
Mrs  Miriam  Eldridge,  who 
alerted  the  police,  said:  “1  will 
never  get  over  iL  It  was 
heartbreaking.  It  was  the  kind 
of  sight  that  slays  with  you  for 
the  rest  of  your  life". 

Mrs  Sheila  Bassett  said: 
“There  was  a terrible  commo- 
tion. and  next  thing  the  two 
babies  were  hurled  over  the 
balcony.  I ran  over  and  picked 
up  the  tiny  baby  in  my  arms. 
There  was  nothing  1 could  do 
but  cradle  it  and  wait  It  was 
breathing  its  last” 

Police  Constable  Carl  Can- 
non and  Police  Constable  Paul 
Tucker  managed  to  revive  the 
older  boy  with  the  kiss  of  life 
in  an  ambulance  taking  him  to 
Bristol  Royal  Infirmary.  He 
was  later  transferred  under 
police  escort  to  the  head 


injuries  unit  at  Frenctay  Hos- 
pital where  be  died. 

Their  mother  was  held  ini- 
tially at  Soulhmead  Hospital 
in  Bristol  before  being  trans- 
ferred to  a secure  unit  at  the 
Barrow  Gurney  Hospital  near 
the  city. 

The  transfer  to  the  psychi- 
atric hospital  was  “on  medical 
advice".  Inspector  Graham 
Cawley,  of  Avon  and  Somer- 
set Police  said. 

She  had  been  treated  for 
arm  and  wrist  injuries  and  was 
in  a “satisfactory"  condition. 
It  was  unlikely  she  would  be 
interviewed  during  the  next 
few  days. 

The  family,  Asians  from 
Africa,  had  come  to  stay  with 
Mrs  Gulsaan  Ratanshi,  the 
woman's  mother,  for  the  birth 
of  the  second  child. 


• All  next  week.  The 
Times  publishes 
exclusive  extracts  from 
The  Letters  of 

T.S.  Eliot-  the  most 
eagerly  anticipated 
literary  event  of 
the  year. 

0 In  the  23  years  since 
the  death  of  this  vital 
figure  of  20th-century 
English  literature,  no 
publication  of  his 
correspondence  has 
been  permitted. 

# Now  the  first 
volume  of  his  letters, 
edited  by  his  widow, 
Valerie  Eliot,  reveals 
fascinating  new 
insights  into  the  years 
between  his  arrival  in 
London  and  the 
publication  of  The 
Waste  Land- years  m 
which  he  struggled  to 
establish  both  a career 
and  his  first  marriage. 

© On  Monday:  a 
portrait  of  the  artist  as 
a young  bank  clerk. 

© Valerie  Eliot 

interview:  page  35 


Ramblers  step 
up  campaign 
to  save  paths 

By  Alan  Franks 

The  Ramblers*  Association, 
which  is  campaigning  for  im- 
proved access  to  the  country- 
side, is  holding  a Forbidden 
Britain  Day  tomonow  with  a 
series  of  rallies  to  demonstrate 
the  threats  to  rights  of  way 
from  barbed  wine  or  the 
plough. 

The  aim  of  the  rallies,  one 
of  the  largest  pedestrian  pro- 
tests since  the  mass  trespass 
movements  of  the  1930s,  is  to 
draw  attention  to  the  rapid 
loss  of  footpaths  throughout 
Britain. 

Several  thousand  of  the 
association’s  62,000  members 
are  expected  to  join  at  least 
one  leg  of  the  17  area  marches. 

It  is  estimated  that  of 
135.000  miles  of  pedestrian 
rights  of  way  in  England  and 
Wales,  more  than  half  have 
disappeared  or  become  un- 
usable. 

Leading  article,  page  II 
Outdoor  Leisure,  page  60 


You’ll  speak  French  Spanish 
or  German  in  only  3%  weeks 


%1  was  a language  “dunce" 
...  / triad  the  Spanish  course 
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Otters  likely  to  catch  ‘sea 
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Tots£?E?000  ottSs  to  ShedMd, 
more,  ^J^Lnutatiwi  to  see  if  the 
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recorded  instances  of  this,  but  there  is 
considerable  anecdotal  evidence  from 
otter  hunts  disbanded  I]  years  ago,  of 
outbreaks  of  canine  distemper  among 
otters,  it  was  apparently  caught  from 

i__._w.jIs  nuxFf  Mmnllv  fn  lOVk  Ur 


also  add  to  the  risk,  for  it  might 
investigate  dead  or  dying  seals. 

Dr  Jefferies,  mammals  adviser  at  the 
NCC  and  an  Otter  Trust  council  mem- 
ber, s?  id  the  chance  of  otters  catching  the 
distemper  from  seals  was  highest  off  the 
oorthern  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland 
pjiW  with  Ireland,  contained  some  of 
ite  best  otter  populations  hi  westers 


Europe,  in  such  areas  as  Shetland  and 
the  Western  Isles,  the  otter  lives  more  of 
a marine  than  a freshwater  existence, 
swimming  from  freshwater  lochs  to  the 
sea  and  feeding  alongside  seals. 

“There  is  very  tittle  action  we  can  take. 
A vaccine  is  available  but  the  snag  with 
otters  is  that  you  can't  catch  than.  The 
otter  is  a very  individnal  animal  He 
won’t  come  to  bait:  he  doesn't  eat 
carrion." 

The  risk  of  the  vires  spreading  south  to 
lowland  river  areas  is  less,  paradoxically, 
because  numbers  have  been  reduced  by 
pollution,  leaving  the  animals  compar- 
atively isolated. 
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The  Gibraltar  inquest  i Nationalist  attacks  English  ‘imperialism 


Unarmed  girl  agent 
was  ‘petrified’  as 
she  faced  IRA  man 


A woman  security  agent  told 
the  Gibraltar  inquest  yes- 
terday of  her  terror  when, 
unarmed,  she  was  confronted 
by  Sean  Savage,  an  IRA 
terrorist,  while  gunfire  and  a 
police  siren  sounded  behind 
her. 

The  woman,  referred  to  as 
Miss  J and  described  as  a 
member  of  the  security  ser- 
vices, said  she  feared  that  the 
noise  would  force  Savage  to 
"strike  out”  either  by  opening 
fire  or  by  triggering  a bomb 
believed  to  be  in  Gibraltar. 
"To  put  it  mildly,  I was 
petrified”,  she  said. 

Miss  J was  one  of  six 
members  of  the  surveillance 
team  to  give  evidence  yes- 
terday about  the  movements 
of  the  IRA  terrorists  in  Gibral- 
tar before  they  were  shot  by 
theSAS. 

All  six  were  screened  from 
the  Press  and  public  by  a 15ft 
curtain.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
the  curtain  came  down,  as  ail 
the  SAS  and  security  services 
witnesses  have  given  their 
evidence  and  the  remaining 
witnesses  will  be  seen  by 
everyone  in  court. 

The  inquest  was  told  yes- 
terday that  the  final  warning 
which  sent  the  SAS  marksmen 
into  action  was  given  by  Miss 

6 1 felt  that  in  terror 
he  could  strike  out 
and  trigger  off  a 
device  or  fire  at  the 
people  around.  9 

J.  She  said  she  saw  the  three 
terrorists,  Mai  read  Farrell, 
Daniel  McCann  and  Savage 
talking  together  before  head- 
ing in  different  directions. 

"1  noticed  that  Farrell  and 
McCann  were  walking  north 
and  that  Savage  was  not  with 
them.  I did  not  immediately 
see  Sayage  and  I reported  on 
my  radio  that  the  three  had 
spliL  I was  the  only  member  of 
the  surveillance  team  to  see 
them  part.” 

That  was  the  signal  for  the 
SAS  men  to  try  to  arrest  the 
terrorist  before  they  moved 
too  for  apart. 

Miss  J said:  "Savage  passed 
me  and  I wanted  to  see  that  he 
remained  under  control  so  I 
tamed  and  followed  him. 
Suddenly  I heard  a noise  from 
behind.  The  noise  was  gunfire. 

I heard  at  approximately  the 
same  time  a police  siren. 


From  Touy  Dawe,  Gibraltar 

"When  the  noise  of  gunfire 
started,  he  spun  round  very 
quickly.  He  looked  very 
stunned.  I was  slightly  behind 
him  in  bis  thoughts.  Because  I 
had  never  heard  gunfire  be- 
fore, I was  very  surprised.  I 
felt  that  Savage  knew  in  an 
instance  before  me  what  was 
happening. 

"I  was  very  much  under 
pressure  because  I felt  that  I 
was  the  only  person  who  was 
with  Savage.  1 felt  that  in  bis 
terror  he  could  strike  out  and' 


GIBRALTAR 

INQUEST 


trigger  off  a device  or  fire  at 
the  people  around.  To  put  it 
mildly,  1 was  petrified. 

“I  didn't  want  eye-to-eye 
contact  so  I also  turned  round. 
I heard  the  police  siren  still 
going  and  a lot  of  noise  in  my 
right  ear  through  the  radio.” 

Miss  J said  she  was  so 
terrified  that  she  did  not  hear 
the  15  shots  fired  by  two  SAS 
men  at  Savage  as  she  turned 
away. 

Mr  Patrick  McGrory,  rep- 
resenting the  families  of  the 
terrorists,  asked  hen  "Did  you 
turn  away  because  you  knew, 
what  was  going  to  happen 
next?” 

“No  sir”. 

Another  member  of  the 
surveillance  team  told  the 
inquest  of  the  "chilling  mo- 
ment” when  he  saw  the  terror- 
ist, McCann,  smile  as  he  left 
the  car  which  was  thought  to 
contain  a bomb. 

The  surveillance  officer, 
described  as  Mr  H,  said:  "I 
knew  it  was  going  to  be  a 
difficult  job.  It  was  also  a 
dangerous  job  for  there  were 
children  in  the  area. 

"I  saw  McCann  look  at  the 
car  and  around  the  area.  He 
spoke  to  his  two  colleagues,  a 
few  words,  perhaps  a joke.  As 
they  moved  off  there  were 
smiles  on  their  faces. 

"It  was  a chilling  moment 
as  I felt  these  were  evil  people 
and  they  were  prepared  to  spill 
blood.” 

Mr  Felix  Pizzarello,  the 
coroner,  interrupted:  "You 
are  assuming  a lot  of  things.” 


Mr  H said  that  he  had  just 
wanted  to  give  the  details  of 
the  day. 

A third  member  of  the 
security  services,  described  as 
Mr  I,  told  the  inquest  that  he 
had  seen  the  last  shots  which 
were  fired  at  all  three 
terrorists. 

"I  looked  up  and  saw 
soldiers  A and  B firing  their 
last  shots  at  Farrell  and 
McCann  .who  had  just  fallen  to 
the  ground”. 

Questioned  by  the  coroner, 
Mr  I said  that  the  shots  might 
have  been  fired  as  the  terror- 
ists were  falling. 

Witness  K,  another  security 
service  watcher,  said  he  was 
keeping  Farrell  and  McCann 
under  surveillance  when  he 
saw  soldiers  A and  B dosing 
in. 

He  said:  “A  police  siren 
went  off  Almost  at  the  same 
time  — and  we  are  talking 
about  seconds  — one  of  the 
soldiers,  either  A or  B, 
shouted  a warning.  It  sounded 
to  me  like  ‘police,  stop’. 

"Almost  at  the  same  time  as 
the  warning,  Farrell  and 
McCann  both  half-turned  to- 
wards each  other  to  face 
behind  them.  It  was  at  that 
point  that  soldiers  A and  B 
fired  their  pistols.” 


6 1 saw  the  terrorist 
smile  as  he  moved 
away  from  the 
car. . . it  was  a 
chilling  moment  9 

He  went  ore  "The  soldiers 
fired  several  rounds  in  quick 
succession.  I cannot  say  how 
many,  but  they  were  very 
rapid.” 

Earlier  this  week  Soldier  A 
told  the  inquest  he  thought  he 
had  shouted  a wanting  but  did 
not  know  if  any  words  had 
actually  come  out 
Mr  McGrory  asked  K if  he 
had  distinguished  the  words  of 
a warning. 

K:  "Not  actually,  no  sir.” 
Mr  McGrory:  "Why  did 
you  say  it  sounded  like  it 
then?”  • 

K:  "At  the  time  things  were 
happening  very  quickly.  There 
was  the  siren.  I also  had  a 
radio  receiver  in  my  ear.  But  I 
heard  a warning”. 

He  said  it  was  a warning  as 
opposed  to  a “wild  shout”. 

The  inquest  continues  on 
Monday. 


Mr  Gordon  Wilson,  flanked  by  his  wife  and  Mrs  Margaret  Ewing  (left),  acknowledging  delegates*  ovation  after  he  denounced  the  English  yesterday. 
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Scottish  toll  ‘heavier  in  world  wars 


By  Kerry  Gill 


The  evil  face  of  English 
imperialism  has  been  un- 
masked to  reveal  a great 
offensive  against  aO  things 
Scottish,  Mr  Gordon  Wilson, 
the  Scottish  National  Party 
leader,  said  yesterday. 

In  an  often  bitter  speech  he 
went  on  to  suggest  that  Scot- 
land had  paid  a heavier  price 
in  the  two  worlds  wars  than 
England. 

Delivering  his  keynote 
address  to  the  the  party’s 
annual  conference  in  Inver- 
ness, Mr  Wilson,  referring  to  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  military 
cemeteries  in  northern 
France,  said:  "Almost  two 
thirds  of  the  graves  were  those 
of  Scottish  soldiers  who  died, 
not  for  King  and  Country,  but 
for  King  and  England”. 

In  countries  throughout  the 
world  lay  the  resting  places  of. 
Scots  who  died  in  England's 
imperial  ware,  be  said. 

"The  sacrifice  that  was 
made  by  our  forefathers  was 
massive.  In  the  First  World 
War  alone  110,000  Scots  were 
killed  — one  in  six  of  the  total 
British  casualties,  well  above 
our  population  share”. 

Mr  Wilson's  utterances 
could  be  regarded  as  being 
unnecessarily  offensive  at  a 
time  when  the  SNP  has  largely 
declared  itself  against  English 


influence,  but  not  against  the 
English  as  a nation. 

"The  deaths  in  Scottish 
infantry  regiments  alone  ex- 
ceeded the  whole  Canadian 
losses  in  all  services  by  nearly 
23,000  and  those  of  Australia 
by  over  25,000. 

"In  the  Second  World  War 
it  was  the  same  old  story.  The 
Scots  again  paid  a heavier 
price  than  England  in  both 
deaths  and  casualties”. 

Now,  the  English  were  left 
unworried  when  the  Scottish 
car  industry,  the  Scottish  steel 
industry  and  the  Scottish  coal 
industry  closed. 

"Scotland”,  he  said,  "can 
expect  no  benefit  from  a union 
which  was  intended  to  oblit- 
erate our  very  name  as  a 
nation  and  to  reduce  us  to  the 
state  of  an  English  colony”. 

Mr  Wilson  aired  his  vision 
for  the  party's  future  which 
would  lead  to  an  independent 
Scotland  with  its  own  voice  in 
Europe. 

Stating  that  the  party  now 
had  more  influence  and  poten- 
tial than  for  many  years,  he 
admitted  it  still  had  much 
ground  to  make  up.  There 
were,  he  said,  still  too  few 
activists. 

Mr  Wilson  said  the  party 
must  base  its  new  campaign  to 
win  outright  independence  on 


a steady  pattern  of  growth 
lasting  a number  of  years. 

He  stated  his  fresh  objec- 
tives over  the  next  1 2 months, 
which  would  be  part  of  a long- 
term strategy  for  victory. 

The  SNP,  in  the  next  few 
months,  will  face  its  first 
parliamentary  by-election  in 
six  years  at  Govan,  where  the 
party  will  have  to  overturn  a 
Labour  majority  of  19.000. 

Mr  Wilson  said  their  target 
would  be  to  win  Govan. 

In  the  European  elections. 
Mr  Wilson  said,  the  party 
must  achieve  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  vote  to  smash  the 
credibility  barrier. 

He  also  called  for  a mini- 
mum increase  in  the  party 
organization  of  10  per  cent 
and  a similar  increase  in  the 
number  of  active  and  cam- 
paigning branches  of  the 
party. 

"We  must  project  a message 
of  vision  and  hope  — of  being 
the  party  not  just  to  save 
Scotland  from  Thatcher,  but 
to  give  our  country  a revital- 
ized and  refreshing  transfu- 
sion of  life.” 

Scotland,  Mr  Wilson  said, 
now  stood  on  the  brink  of 
great  change. 

“We  are  either  consumed  by 
London  imperialism,  our 
identity  obscured  and  our 


nation  reduced  to  a provincial 
backstreet  or.  alternatively, 
our  people  can  opt  for  a 
nationalist  and  international- 
ist future  — a future  where  we 
are  active  in  the  forums  of 
Europe  and  the  world.” 

Mr  Wilson  said  an  indepen- 
dent Scottish  government 
would  negotiate  terms  under 
which  Scotland  could  become 
a separate  member  of  the  EEC. 

Once  negotiations  were 
completed,  the  Scottish  gov- 
ernment would  hold  a referen- 
dum. "It  will  be  for  our  people 
to  take  the  decision.”Mr  Wil- 
son added  that  Scotland's  oil 
was  vital  for  Europe  for 
strategic  reasons  and  the  coun- 
try must  use  that  bargaining 
power  to  secure  a fair  and 
equitable  deal  for  Scotland. 

"Independence  will  not  be 
attainable  if  we  turn  our  back 
on  the  Community. 

"Last  year,  in  my  speech  to 
the  conference,  I argued 
strongly  that  our  support  for 
independence  in  Europe  in  the 
run-up  to  self-government  is 
essential. 

“It  is  positive,  it  is  credible, 
and  above  all  it  renders  the 
British  union  old-fashioned 
and  redundant. 

"It  is  a mighty  force  in 
disarming  misleading  propa- 
ganda about  separatism”. 


Appeal  to 
Labour’s 
tax  rebels  j 

By  Kerry  Gill 

The  SNP  yesterday  called  for 
activists  in  the  Labour  Party 
and  trade  unions  to  support  its. 
campaign  for  non-payment  of 
the  community  charge.  T 
Senior  party  members 
criticized  the  Labour  leader- 
ship, and  particularly- 
Labour's  "feeble  50”  Scottish 
MPs.  for  their  inability  to  slop 
the  poll  tax  being  introduced.- 
Hie  rallying  call  to  those, 
supporting  a non-payment 
campaign  came  on  the  eve  of 
Labour's  Govan  conference  to 
decide  strategy  to  oppose  the 
lax. 

Mr  Jim  Sillars,  an  SNP  vice-:' 
president  who  left  Labour  in 
1975,  said  those  in  that  party 
who  supported  a campaign  on 
non-payment  should  make  a 
similar  leap  today.  If  Labour’s' 
Scottish  MPs  had  declared 
their  intention  not  to  pay  the 
tax  in  the  Commons  then,  inT 
stead  of  arguing  about  how  to 
stop  it  Scotland  would  now 
be  celebrating  its  defeat. 

• Mr  Dennis  Canavan,  Lab- 
our MP  for  Falkirk  West,  has 
become  the  first  Scottish  MP 
to  receiyea£50  penalty  for  nor 
registering  for  the  lax. 
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All  police 
to  employ 
DNA  tests 

Genetic  fingerprint  testing  in 
cases  of  serious  crime  is  to  be 
made  available  to  every  police 
force  in  England  and  Wales, 
Mr  Douglas  Hurd,  the  Home 
Secretary,  said  yesterday. 

Society  stood  "at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  exciting  new  chap- 
ter in  the  detection  of  crime”, 
Mr  Hurd  said  in  Birmingham. 

He  was  announcing  that  the 
Home  Office  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  ICI,  holders  of 
the  worldwide  rights,  for  the 
DNA  testing  to  be  offered  to 
all  provincial  police  forces. 

Mr  Hurd  said  that  DNA 
testing  in  criminal  cases  had 
already  proved  to  be  "inval- 
uable”. 

Scientists  can  determine  an 
individual’s  unique  genetic 
fingerprint  from  the  DNA 
which  is  found  in  body  fluid 
and  even  minute  traces  of  hair 
root 

"Our  agreement  is  a big  step 
forward  in  ensuring  that  the 
courts  get  the  best  out  of  this 
powerful  process”,  Mr  Hurd 
said.  "ICI  and  the  Home 
Office  Forensic  Science  Ser- 
vice lead  the  world  in  applying 
this  scientific  breakthrough  to 
crime.  Already  it  is  shown 
how  it  can  bring  to  justice 
dangerous  offenders  involved 
in  violent  and  sexual  crimes.” 

The  Home  Office  is  to  link 
up  with  the  ICI  subsidiary. 
Cellmark  Diagnostics,  based 
at  Abingdon.  Oxfordshire, 
which  will  provide  biochemi- 
cal agents  and  technical  ser- 
vices to  six  Home  Office 
laboratories  at  Aldermaston. 
Birmingham,  Chepstow, 
Chorley.  Huntingdon  and 
Wetherby. 

Police  forces  will  be  able  to 
send  samples  to  the  lab- 
oratories in  all  cases  of  mur- 
der, rape  and  other  serious 
crime,  where  they  have  ob- 
tained samples  at  the  scene. 
Under  the  agreement  with. 
ICT,  samples  in  paternity  cases 
and  mass  screening  would  be 
carried  out  by  Cellmark. 

The  Home  Office  said  the 
service  was  expected  to  cost 
about  £100  per  test. 

It  said  the  agreement  with 
ICI  was  particularly  welcome 
after  this  week’s  announ- 
cement that  crimes  of  violence 
and  sexual  offences  bad 
increased. 

An  agreement  for  DNA 
testing  to  lake  place  in  Scot- 
land is  expected  to  be  an- 
nounced later,  it  added. 


Experiment  ‘helped  prosecutors’ 

By  Peter  Evans.  Home  Affairs  Correspondent 


Information  about  defendants 
provided  by  probation  officers 
has  enabled  the  Crown  Prosec- 
ution Service  to  discontinue 
certain  cases,  Mr  Graham 
Smith,  Inner  London's  Chief 
Probation  Officer,  said  yester- 
day in  Leeds. 

Mr  Smith,  Association  of 
Chief  Officers  of  Probation 
chairman,  gave  details  of  the 
experiment  at  the  associ- 
ation's annual  conference. 

Normally  the  probation  ser- 
vice provides  information  to 


courts  to  help  to  decide  on 
sentences.  But  in  an  experi- 
ment, information  about  def- 
endants was  given  to  the  CPS 
before  their  first  or  second 
court  appearance. 

The  six-month  experiment 
at  Horsefeny  Road  Mag- 
istrates’ Court,  London,  tar- 
geted defendants  accused  of 
theft,  criminal  damage  and 
minor  public  order  offences. 

The  experiment  was  de- 
signed to  test  whether  the  pro- 
bation service  could  routinely 


provide  reliable  informatiern 
to  assist  prosecutors  in  decid-  . 
ing  whether  to  discontinue  a # 
case  on  the  ground  of  public 
interesL 

The  probation  officers  prov 
vided  reports  in  just  over  100- 
cases.  In  70  per  cent  thev 
prosecutors  described  the  in- 
formation as  helpful.  In  just 
over  a quarter,  prosecution, 
was  discontinued  and  in  the 
majority  of  those  the  report 
was  described  by  prosecutors, 
as  crucial  to  their  decision. 
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Giant  tank’s  long  journey  stretches  the  patience  of  motorists 


A 220ft  gas  tank,  looking  like 
a pant  blade  zeppda,  being 
transported  along  the  M27 
yesterday  on  the  final  teg  of  Hs 
week-long  journey  from  Bin* 
mmgbam  to  Poole  Harboar. 

Dorset's  winding  lanes 
made  yesterday's  stretch  the 
most  difficult  of  die  journey, 
and  many  roads  were  dosed 
(writes  Patrick  O’Hankm). 
Wytchfarm  was  readied  by 
early  afternoon,  several  hours 
ahead  of  schednle.  Bnt  there 
will  be  no  respite  for  motorists 
— the  230-mfle  trip  will  be 
repeated  every  week  until 
December  9,  taking  12  of  the 
massive  *»«<«  to  Bp’s  Wytch- 
farm  oilfield  development 

“We  can  do  10  mph  on  a 
good  stretch  of  motorway", 
Mr  Alan  Massey,  the  driver, 
said.  “We  did  23  miles  on 
Monday.  We’ve  had  one  bloke 


Protest  over  disruption  of  flights 

BA  denies  running 
down  service  on 
routes  to  Scotland 


By  Harvey  Elliott,  Air  Correspondent 


British  Airways  has  cancelled 
or  re-routed  more  than  165 
•lights  between  Gatwick  and 
Scotland  over  the  past  five 
months  leading  to  claims  that 
it  is  running  down  the  service 
before  it  is  taken  over  by  Air 
UK  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  licence  to  fly  from 
Gatwick  to  both  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  was  handed  over 
by  British  Airways  as  part  of 
the  agreement  under  which  it 
was  allowed  to  take  over 
British  Caledonian. 

The  Civil  Aviation  Au- 
thority awarded  the  former 
British  Caledonian  routes  to 
Air  UK.  an  independent 
airline. 

Since  the  beginning  of  April, 
however,  passengers  have  of- 
ten complained  that  British 
Airways  flights  to  Scotland 
are  cancelled  at  a moment's 
notice  and  that  services  are 
amalgamated  and  re-routed. 

British  Airways  last  night 
strongly  denied  that  the 
cancellations  were  deliberate. 
“We  are  definitely  not  follow- 
ing a ‘scorched  earth’  policy”, 
it  said. 

“The  cancellations  have 
been  due  to  factors  outside  our 
control  such  as  air  traffic 
control  breakdowns. 

“If  we  have  been  forced  to 
make  a choice  between  cancel- 
ling a domestic  service  or  an 
international  service  we  have 


chosen  the  domestic  flight 
because  there  is  an  alternative 
available  at  Heathrow.” 

Mr  Ewan  Marwick,  chief 
executive  of  the  Glasgow 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  says 
he  will  be  taking  up  the  matter 
with  the  airline. 

“I  am  surprised  and  con- 
cerned at  the  number  of 
cancellations  and  amalgamat- 
ions there  has  been  this  sum- 
mer”. he  said. 

“Heathrow  is  very  con- 
gested and  businessmen  rely 
on  a full  service  to  and  from 
■Gatwick. 

“I  do  And  it  suspicious  that 
BA  has  had  so  many  aircraft 
suddenly  developing  technical 
problems  at  the  last  moment.” 

Air  UK,  which  was  due  to 
begin  flying  on  the  routes  from 
October  23.  has  been  forced  to 
ask  British  Airways  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  services 
on  its  behalf  for  a further  week 
because  of  a shortage  of 
aircraft. 

Mr  James  French,  market- 
ing director  of  Air  UK.  said  he 
would  be  very  concerned  if 
British  Airways  was  operating 
a scorched  earth  policy. 

He  added:  “It  would  quickly 
rebound  on  them  because  the 
Scottish  business  community 
is  very  close-knit  and  I am 
sure  the  effect  would  be  to 
tum  people  off  all  their  ser- 


vices, including  the  Shuttle 
from  Heathrow. 

“I  would  be  very  surprised 
if  they  were  trying  to  sabotage 
these  routes  as  they  have 
agreed  to  help  us  all  they  can 
to  become  established. 

“The  problem  is  that  British 
Caledonian  did  not  put  much 
effort  into  developing  the 
services  from  Gatwick  and 
this  has  been  continued  by 
BA. 

“We  will  be  making  a 
completely  fresh  start  and 
ensuring  that  the  services  do 
run  as  planned”,  Mr  French 
said. 

British  Airways  is  sched- 
uled to  fly  four  times  a day  to 
Glasgow  and  three  times  a day 
to  Edinburgh. 

It  says  that  between  April 
and  the  end  of  August  it 
cancelled  1 16  flights  and 
amalgamated  or  re-routed  a 
further  49.  That  still  gave  a 
“regularity”  record  of  more 
than  93  per  cent,  it  said. 

British  Airways  added: 
“The  Scottish  routes  are  very 
important  to  us  and  any 
cancellations  which  have  been 
made  are  purely  the  result  of 
air  traffic  control  problems, 
runway  problems  and  because 
of  unservicability  of  aircraft”. 
• Dan-Air  is  to  start  services 
between  Gatwick  and  Man- 
chester and  Aberdeen  and 
Manchester  from  October  23. 


EEC  elections 


Thatcherite  Tories  set  to  turn  right 


By  Sheila  Gann  and  Richard  Owen 


A batch  of  dry  Thatcherites 
who  will  have  unprecedented 
powers  to  influence  new  laws 
in  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the 
EEC  have  been  picked  to  fight 
next  summer’s  Euro  elections. 

The  Conservative  Party  has 
completed  its  selection,  or  re- 
selection,  of  all  but  three 
candidates  for  the  81  Euro 
seats  in  the  UK  wed  ahead  of 
the  other  parties.  Central  Of- 
fice described  the  new  intake 
as  “further  to  the  right  and 
more  Thatcherite”  than  the 
present  MEPs. 

Those  members  already  in 
Strasbourg  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  put 
Britain  first  and  get  down  to 
the  task  of  promoting  the 
spread  of  Thatcherite  policies 
to  the  whole  of  the  EEC 

She  sent  Mr  David  Wadd- 
ington,  her  Chief  Whip  in  the 
Commons,  to  France  this 
week  to  give  a dressing  down 
to  the  45  Conservative  MEPs 
she  fears  have  “gone  native”. 

The  unprecedented  visit  is 
part  of  a purge  intended  to 
weed  out  at  next  year's  elec- 


tions those  Conservative 
MEPs  who  refuse  to  toe  the 
party  line. 

The  message  delivered  by 
Mr  Waddington  was  alleged  to 
be  that  the  Prime  Minister  will 
not  tolerate  their  support  fora 
drift  towards  a Federal 
Europe,  as  pressed  by  M 
Jacques  Ddois,  President  of 
the  Commission.  They  were 
also  warned  not  to  stray  from 
her  Government’s  policies. 

Mrs  Margaret  Thatcher’s 
objections  include  the  support 
given  by  most  of  her  MEPs  to 
bringing  Britain  into  the  Euro- 
pean Monetary  System  and 
extending  the  imposition  of 
value  added  tax  as  part  of  the 
move  towards  the  single  Euro- 
pean market 

Conservatives  believe  the 
British  voters'  apapthy  to- 
wards EEC  elections  will  be 
ended  by  the  removal  of  trade 
barriers  in  1992  and  the  shift 
in  power  from  Westminster  to 
the  European  forums. 

In  the  1984  Euro  elections 
only  31.6  per  cent  of  Britons 


voted,  the  lowest  percentage 
in  the  EEC. 

Mr  Peter  Brooke,  the  Tory 
party  chairman,  said  the  new 
candidates  will  be  fighting  to. 
spread  the  “open  market  prin-' 
ciples”  that  are  working  in 
Britain. 

Writing  in  Conservative 
Newsline,  be  added:  “It  is  now 
more  important  than  ever  that 
Britain  has  a strong  Conser- 
vative team  in  Europe.  For  in 
1 992  British  industry  will 
become  an  integral  part  of  a 
vast  new  open  market  of  320 
million  people  — all  potential 
customers.” 

Two  party  workers.  Miss 
Patricia  Rawlings  and  Miss 
Anne  McIntosh,  are  likely  to 
win  the  two  Essex  seats  for  the 
Conservatives.  Mr  John  Ste- 
vens, a merchant  banker  aged 
33,  will  stand  for  Thames 
Valley  in  place  of  Lady  Elies 
who  had  a majority  of  38,805 
in  the  1984  elections. 

Mr  Bob  Lacey,  another 
banker,  expects  a tougher 
time  defending  the  Conser- 
vative majority  of  4.853  from 


Labour  in  London  North. 

Ms  Harriet  Crawley,  whose 
two  brothers  were  killed  in  an 
air  crash  in  Italy  last  weekend, 
is  to  fight  London  Central 
where  Labour  had  a majority 
of  13.297  in  1984. 

Another  Conservative  can- 
didate who  has  a chance  of 
ousting  Labour  is  Mr  Philip 
Jenkinson,  a European  lawyer 
working  in  France,  who  has 
been  selected  to  stand  for  his 
home  county  of  Derbyshire. 

A new  candidate  is  needed 
for  the  safe  Conservative  seat 
of  Hampshire  Central  after 
the  resignation  through  ill 
health  of  Mr  Basil  de  Ferranti, 
a pioneer  for  a single  Euro- 
pean market.  London  South 
Inner  also  needs  to  select 
another  candidate  after  the 
appointment  of  its  first  choice. 
Lord  Strathclyde,  as  a Gov- 
ernment Whip  in  the  House  of 
Lords  last  month. 

The  Conservatives  have  not 
yet  chosen  a candidate  for  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  held 
by  Mrs  Winnie  Ewing  for  the 
Scottish  Nationalists. 


Demolition  threatens  historic  barns 


By  John  Young,  Agriculture  Correspondent 


Historic  bams  are  at  greater 
risk  from  demolition  than  any 
other  category  of  listed  build- 
ing, according  to  a new  report 
by  Save  Britain’s  Heritage. 
Farm  buildings  account  for 
one  in  five  of  all  applications 
for  demolition,  posing  a seri- 
ous threat  to  a vital  and  still 
under-appreciated  pan  of  our 
architectural  heritage. 

Those  figures  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  many  unlisted 
buildings  which  are  swept 
away  each  year  unrecorded. 
Miss  Sophie  Andreae,  the 
organization’s  chairman,  says 


in  a foreword.  Nor  does  it  take 
account  of  the  large  numbers 
which  are  crudely  converted, 
many  of  them  to  houses,  and 
lose  their  essentia]  character  as 
a result  of  alterations  and 
additions  and  the  use  of 
inappropriate  materials. 

“All  to  often  the  conversion 
destroys  the  special  architec- 
tural and  historic  interest  for 
which  the  building  was  orig- 
inally listed”;  she  says.  “Such 
an  alternative  use  can  hardly 
be  said  to  constitute  con- 
servation” 

The  threat  has  grown  re- 


cently as  formers  are  urged  to 
diversify  and  development 
pressures  in  rural  areas 
increase. 

The  report,  by  Gillian 
Darley,  is  lavishly  illustrated, 
and  provides  examples  of 
successful  restoration  and 
conversion,  as  well  as  some 
ugly  efforts  and  decay  and 
dereliction.  Among  its  recom- 
mendations are  that  value 
added  tax  should  be  removed 
or  reduced  on  repairs  to 
historic  buildings,  and  that 
local  authorities  should  use 
their  statutory  powers  to  pros- 


ecute when  planning  regula- 
tions are  abused. 

In  tum  the  Government 
should  provide  more  support 
for  planning  authorities. 

A Future  Jor  Farm  Buildings 
(SAVE.  68  Battersea  High 
Street,  London  SW11  3HX. 
£8.00). 

• The  closing  date  for  appli- 
cations from  formers  to  take 
part  in  the  Government’s  “set- 
aside”  scheme  for  taking  ar- 
able land  out  of  production,  to 
reduce  food  surpluses,  is  being 
extended  from  September  30 
to  October  21. 


shoot  from  the  verge  that  he 
was  writing  to  las  MP.  Yon 
need  plenty  of  patience.” 

It  has  taken  Econofreight, 
the  h?  niters,  two  years  of 
detailed  drsenssions  with  the 
Department  of  Transport  to 
plot  the  rente  for  the  load. 

Roadworks  have  been  mov- 
ed. Road  signs  and  lamp  posts 
have  been  uprooted  and  will  be 
In  and  out  of  the  ground  for  the 
next  three  months. 

The  cab  of  Mr  Massey’s 
350hp  Volvo  - christened 
King  Henry  V — Is  readied  by 
a steep  cUmb.  The  tank  is 
cradled  on  two  bogies,  in  each 
of  which  sits  a trailer  man 
ad  justing  titt  and  direction  for 
bridges  and  hills. 

The  125  tonne  tank  is 
carried  by  24  axles  and  96 

(Photograph:  Mark  Pepper) 

Whitehall 
‘could  cut 
to  10,000’ 

By  David  Walker 

The  hi ved-off  Whitehall  agen- 
cies are  a step  towards  a new 
generation  of  privatizations, 
that  could  affect  most  of  the 
Civil  Service,  Mr  Graham 
Mather,  the  general  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Economic 
Affoirs,  said  yesterday. 

Mr  Mather  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  that 
the  Civil  Service  needed  even- 
tually to  be  no  larger  than 
10,000  strong,  compared  with 
its  present  size  of  more  than 
500,000.  Work  would  either 
be  privatized  or  contracted 
out.  The  Government  is 
considering  a list  of  60  Civil 
Service  operations,  from 
driver  vehicle  licensing  to  the 
management  of  Hampton 
Court,  with  a view  to  re- 
organizing at  least  75  per  cent 
of  Whitehall  along  those  lines. 

Mr  Mather  wants  more 
dramatic  progress.  “With  the 
exception  of  the  armed  forces, 
police  and  security  services, 
which  exercise  direct  power 
over  the  liberty  of  individual 
citizens,  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a simple 
dividing  line  between  services 
which  could  be  contracted  out 
and  those  which  must  remain 
in  government” 

Rechem  International 

Our  report  (August  31)  about 
waste  disposal  in  Britain  refer- 
red to  die  closure  of  Rechem 
International's  incinerator  at 
Bonnybridge  in  Scotland  “after 
environmental  criticism".  We 
are  glad  to  make  it  dear,  and  we 
accept,  that  the  plant  was  dosed 
solely  on  economic  grounds, 
and  that  independent  expert  in- 
vestigation found  environmen- 
tal criticism  of  its  operation  to 
be  groundless.  We  apologise  to 
Rechem  for  any  embarrassment 
our  report  may  have  caused. 


Property  market 


Country  house  prices  ‘to  rise  further’ 


By  Christopher  Woman,  Property  Correspondent 


Country  house  prices  in  Brit- 
ain have  risen  by  33  per  cent 
so  far  this  year  and  are  likely 
to  increase  further  this  au- 
tumn, according  to  Savills,  the 
estate  agents. 

A report  on  country  prop- 
erties at  the  middle  and  top 
end  of  the  market  shows  that 
forecasts  of  the  end  of  the 
property  boom  have  not  yet 
affected  this  sector. 

Mr  Ian  Stewart,  head  of 
Sav ills’  country  residential  de- 
partment, writing  in  the  au- 
tumn issue  of  the  company’s 
magazine,  says  there  has  been 
an  underlying  confidence  all 
this  year  which  “was  briefly 
stirred  but  not  shaken”  in  the 
winter  months  last  year. 


“There  has  been  talk  of 
house  prices  peaking  this  au- 
tumn, fuelled  by  rising  interest 
rates,  but  1 would  suggest  that 
we  have  simply  seen  the 
seasonal  quiet  of  the  holiday 
period  and  this  autumn  will 
see  a further  rise  of  5 per  cent, 
giving  a total  for  the  year  of 
38  per  cent.  This  is  an 
astonishing  performance 
which  is  unlikely  to  be 
repeated.” 

Regional  price  increases  re- 
corded by  Savills  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  are 
23  per  cent  in  East  Anglia, 
30  per  cent  in  the  Home 
Counties,  35  per  cent  west  of 
London  (from  Oxfordshire 
and  Hampshire  to  Cornwall), 


39  per  cent  in  the  Midlands. 
44  per  cent  in  the  North  of 
England  and  26  per  cent  in 
Scotland. 

Prices  of  country  houses 
sold  since  1980  have  increased 
by  350  per  cent,  compared 
with  an  increase  of  200  per 
cent  in  the  average  price  of 
homes  in  the  South-east  re- 
ported by  the  Halifax  Building 
Society.  Savills  gives  the 
example  of  Grove  End,  a 
cottage  at  Upper  Braiies, 
Warwickshire,  which  sold  for 
around  £85,000  in  1980  and 
for  more  than  £300.000  this 
summer. 

The  agents  have  identified 
three  groups  of  purchasers 
prepared  to  pay  these  prices. 


The  biggest  group  is  that  of  the 
first-time  buyer  and  the  av- 
erage working  person  which 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the 
market  demand  in  the  £50,000 
to  £200.000  bracket,  and  is 
dependent  on  employment 
The  second  group  is  made 
up  of  the  executives  earning 
£50,000  to  £150,000  a year. 
They  are  aged  between  35  and 
45,  have  children  and  seek  a 
better  quality  of  life  in  the 
country.  They  are  confident  of 
borrowing  between  £300.000 
and  £500.000 

Third  are  the  super-rich 
who  have  sufficient  capital  not 
to  worry  about  income  levels 
or  the  final  price  of  their 
perfect  property. 
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Action  on 
‘junk  fax’ 
considered 

By  Emma  Wilkins 

Oftel.  the  telecommunications 
watchdog,  said  yesterday  it 
was  considering  action  against 
advertisers  who  use  fax  ma- 
chines to  transmit  marketing 
information. 

“We  have  received  a num- 
ber of  complaints  in  the  past 
few  months  about  unwanted 
advertisements  transmitted 
by  fax,”  OfieJ  said. 

Users  of  Britain's  estimated 
250,000  fax  terminals  are 
potentially  at  risk  from  “junk 
Iks”,  which  can  be  transmitted 
to  more  than  a hundred 
destinations  simultaneously. 

The  messages,  which  often 
advertise  office  equipment, 
have  a sense  of  immediacy 
because  of  their  medium, 
normally  reserved  for  urgent 
communications. 

The  Advertising  Standards 
Authority  has  also  received 
complaints  from  Fax  users. 
“J  unk  faxing  incurs  expense  to 
companies  because  of  the  cost 
of  ihe  paper  used”,  it  said. 

However,  provisions  in  the 
Daw  Protection  Act  may  be 
extended  to  stop  ihe  tide  of 
unwanted  advertisements. 

The  cost  of  sending  a fax 
message  is  the  same  as  an 
ordinary  telephone  call. 


PHILIPS 


ALL  THE  ANGLES  ON  SHAVING. 


Any  Philishave 
morns  iriple-head. 


Any  Philishave  Tracer, 
moms  or  rechargeable. 


Any  Philishave 
rechargeable  tripleheod. 


GREAT  NEW  ANGLES  ON  PRICE! 


No  man  alive  Has  an  identikit  foe®.  Nor  even  an 
identikit  beard. 

Even  individual  hairs  don't  necessarily  grow  at  the 
same  angle  os  their  immediate  neighbours. 

Fortunately,  the  unique  Phifishave  rotary  system 
with  floating  heads  allows  for  this. 

However  individual  the  contours  of  a man's  face, 
Philishave  copes  automatically . . . even  with  the  most 
awkward  neck  hairs. 

So,  unless  you're  buying  an  electric  shaver  for  an 
identikit  man,  you'll  find  o Philishave  gives  o more  dose 
and  comfortable  shave  every  time. 


(And  if  you  buy  between  29th  August  and 
1 st  October  1988  you’ll  find  we’ve  shaved  quite  a bit  off 
the  price  too!)  ^ “Phfehane"  Electric  Shavers 

f Buy  ony  of  these  Philshove  electric  shavers  between  29  8 88  i 
| and  1 1088.  then  send  the  till  receipt  wrth  this  coupon  to  I 
■ Philishave  Refund  Otter;  34  Upper  Marlborough  Rd.  Si  Albans.  J 
j HERTS  ALT  3UU  and  well  send  the  money  back  10  you.  I 


Nome. 


Address. 


I L _ nqifi8  J 


Philishave.  The  Perfect  Performer. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  A PHILISHAVE:* 

Aildecs.  Argos.  Asda.  Boots.  Index  (The  Catalogue  Shop),  Comet  (obo  in  Debenhams).  Co-Op  Storm.  Curry's,  Elearkiiy  Board  Shops.  Hatreds.  House  of  Fraser 
Stores.  Rumbelows.  SeHndges.  Underwoods.  Mall  Order  Catalogues  Brian  Mills,  ftirlrngton,  Freemans,  Grattan,  Janet  Fraser,  John  Moore.  Lhtlewoods. 
Ned  Directory.  Peter  Craig.  Plus  yOur  usual  Philips  Retailer.  *i. *<******<}«»*  .mm 
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These  new  Orions  are  at  Ford  dealers 
now,  along  with  the  latest  Escorts  and 
Sierras. 'So  why  not  call  in  and  see  them? 


Power  mirrors.  Previous  option 
price  £75*  Not  any  more.  They're 
standard  on  the  Orion  GL  So  now 
you  can  adjust  both  mirrors  at  the  flick  of  a switch. 


^Maximum  retail  price  at  August  15th  1988. 
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some  sun! 


Electric  front  windows. 

Previously  £250*  as  an  option. 
Now  they’re  standard  on  the 
Orion  GL- 


‘ "jicV"  v 
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Central  Locking.  Once  H could  have  cost  £275* 
Now  it’s  standard  on  the  Orion  LX.  So  now  when 
you  lock  your  door  you  won’t  forget  to  lock  your  boot 


New  trim.  Every 
model  in  the  Orion 
range  gets  new  trim. 
So  it’s  just  as  smart 
inside  as  out 
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1.3  BCS  petrol  engine 

New  High  Compression 
Swiri  cylinder 
technology  and 
electronic  ignition 
brings  more  power 
and  greater 
efficiency  to  13  litre 

They  run  on 

leaded  or  unleaded  1 I 

fuel  without  requiring  H,!  [ 

adjustment 
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Orion  standards 
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The  new  Orion  GL  with  power  mirrors 
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. ^paign  trail  of  yoghurt,  fruit  and  the  jogger’s  ‘high’ 
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this  tdevison-driven  election. 
And  above  the  whine  of  the 
starting  engines  comes  the  tide- 
tacking  of  the  laptop  computers  as 
reporters,  unbowed  by  a three- 
hour  night,  sprii®  into  action. 

U is  all  a far  cry  from  the  road 
life  of  the  old-style  rampaign  — the 
age  that  ended  in  the  1972  election 
-7  a raucous  free-for-all  chronicled 
like  a Fielding  novel  by  Timothy 
Crouse  in  The  Bays  on  the  Bus. 

“They  used  to  have  the  Bloody 
Marys  at  the  door”  laments  one 
veteran  from  the  days,  when  the 
road  meant  multiplying  the  fa- 
tigue with  a blitzkrieg  of  hang- 
overs, poker  games  and  confess- 
ions from  the  candidates  at  late- 
night  drinking  sessions. 

Nowadays,  your  best  chance  of 
an  off-guard,  word  from  an  emo- 


tional candidate  & to  pit  on  your 
Nikes  and  catch  him  under  the 
influence  of  his  jogger’s  “high”. 
To  the  disgust  of  some  old 
soldiers,  the  new  breed  reporters 
do  precisely  that. 

The  high  spirits,  the  “giddy 
camaraderie  mixed  with  fear  and 
lowgrade  hysteria”  that  Crouse 
described,  faded  when  the  Water- 
gate scandal  turned  American 
journalists  into  guardians  of  die 
nation’s  rectitude: 

Gone,  too,  are  the  dalliances  on 
the  road.  In  the  monogamous 
eighties,  few  observe  the  old 
operating  rale  of  the  campaign 
circus:  “Wheels  up,  rings  off.” 

It  is  all  the  fault,  say  the  okl 
hands,  of  technology.  For  a start, 
no  one  can  get  away  with  bashing 
out  a few  lines  on  the  Olivetti  and 


shroffing  them  over  an  airport 
phone  in  some  far-flimg  stopover. 

Equipped  with  miniature  every- 
thing, the  new  persons  on  the  bus 
are  walking  communications  cen- 
tres. Lode  down  the  aide  and  you 
see  a sea  of  hunched  figures 
mumbling  into  cell  phones  or 
talking  via  satellite  live  to  their 
breakfast  shows.  Others  are  si- 
lently transcribing  the  candidate’s 
quotes  from  their  mini-rayat** 

Robert  Novak,  the  veteran  col- 
umnist put  it  recently:  “The  tiring 
that  kills  me,  is  these  guys  just  sit 
there  with  things  in  their  earn  all 
the  time.” 

Most  of  all,  the  new  technology 
has  shaped  the  whole  style  of 
campaigning.  Mod  Americans 
still  believe  Mr  Bush  and  the 
Massachusetts  governor  are  criss- 


crossmg  the  continent  on  a mod- 
em version  of  the  dd  whistle-stop. 
But,  if  there  was  an  dement  of 
such  old  “retail  politicking”  in  the 
primaries,  it  Iras  given  way  to  the 
made-for-TV  campaign. 

“Interaction”  with  live  crowds 
only  detracts  from  the  day’s  video- 
message. Hecklers  can  stop  the 
carefully  crafted  sohnd-bite  from 
making  it  on  the  evening  news. 
Very,  very  few  voters  now  see  the 
candidates  as  they  land  in  their 
security  cocoon  and  drive  along 
sealed-off  roads  to  each  stage- 


Advanee 'staff  choose  the  back- 
drop  that  will  best  “impact”  .the 
viewing  voter.  Node  sea  and 
mountainscapes  are  _ effective, 
particularly  with  patriotic  symbols 
such  as  the  Statue  ofLiberty  in  the 


background  Lately,  to  allay  the 
wimp  issue,  both  candidates  have 
been  jumping  on  and  off  an  array 
of  macho  hardware.  Mr  Bush  has  a 
preference  for  earth-moving  ve- 
hicles. Mr  Dukakis  upstaged  him 
this  week  with  an  outing  in  the 
turret  of  tbe  latest  M-l  battletank. 

For  that  brief  video-shot,  the 
campaign  flew  us  to  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  drove  us  for  an  hour 
and  stationed  us  in  a field  while 
the  diminutive  governor  was 
driven  at  hair-raising  speed  to- 
wards the  cameras,  clutching  the 
machine-gun  and  going  “rat-at- 
tat-tat”.  He  said  a few  wards  to  a 
crowd  of  executives  before  we  all 
flew  out  again. 

Two  days  later,  it  was  off  to  Los 
Angeles  with  a 20-minute  stop  in 
Wyoming  during  which  the  gov- 


ernor posed  on  a mountainside  in 

Yellowstone  Part 

As  the  White  House  race  has 
entered  the  final  straight,  the 
im2ge-makers  have  been  keeping 
their  men  almost  incommuni- 
cado. Mr  Bush,  prone  10  gaffes, 
was  never  very  accessible.  Now  he 
rarely  ventures  off  tbe  cuff  The 
articulate  Mr  Dukakis  used  to 
tackle  any  questions.  Now  he  is 
secluded  behind  a curtain  on  the 
Sky  Pig  and  his  staff  have  rationed 
his  “press  availabilities”  to  a few 
minutes  every  few  days. 

The  candidates*  image-crafteis 
have  devised  a new  form  of  press 
event. 

It  lasts  about  15  seconds,  during 
which  cameras  may  pan  once 
across  tbe  room,  and  it  is  known 
as  tbe  “media  spray”. 


Massachusetts  miracle  is 
dismissed  as  ‘a  mirage’ 


Princess  salutes  special  horseback  skill 


— Vice-  have  jobs  they  are  not  higfr- 
Governor  i®1}?,  *“?*  paying  ones  and  more  femilies 

are  due»m^4lChae  .DukaJas  now  must  have  two  bread- 
omv  thf8  oyer  the  econ-  winners  to  survive. 

2*  SL“f  brad^nd-  Mr  Dukakis  was  campaign- 
mine  which  ““i1  d?ter_  ing  yesterday  in  California, 
the  WhiiefUHt?  makes  « *0  the  most  populous  US  state, 

Eventhm  where  Vice-president  Bush 

rehtiwiv  ^btheeconomyts  spent  two  days  beforegoing  on 
5552.  ? * Wllh  un-  to  Ohio.  While  in  San  Fran 

employment  at  5.6  per  cent, 
opinion  polls  show  consis- 
tently that  voters  in  the 
November  8 election  are  un- 
sure about  their  financial 
future  and  the  length  of  the 
current  prosperity. 

The  1981-1982  recession  cisco,  Mr  Bush  belittled  the 
attCT  President  Reagan  took  Democratic  presidential 
office  has  left  bitter  memories  nominee’s  claims  as  Governor 
for  many  people.  It  was  the  of  Massachusetts  to  have  re- 
worst economic  downturn  vived  his  state's  economy 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  from  one  with  antiquated 
the  1930s.  Mr  Dukakis  has  textile  and  shoe  lactones  that 
argued  that  while  many  people  shut  down,  to  one  of  low 


have  jobs  they  are  not  high-  unemployment  from  new  high 
paying  ones  and  more  femilies  technology  industries, 
now  must  have  two  bread-  A year  ago  Mr  Dukakis  was 
winners  to  survive.  a relatively  unknown  Gov- 

Mr  Dukakis  was  campaign-  eraor  nationally,  but  be  had 
ing  yesterday  in  California,  received  high  marks  among 


fellow  governors  for  his 
management  of  state  affairs. 
He  rode  his  way  to  tbe 


experience.  His  Democratic 
rival  retorted  that  Mr  Bush 
has  never  run  a government, 
although  his  resume  is  long  on 
national  jobs. 

Mr  Bush  said  Massachu- 
setts ranks  40th  out  of  50 
states  in  job  growth  and  has , 
lost  26,000  manufacturing 


Democratic  nomination  jobs  since  1983.  “The  feet  is, 
proclaiming  be  had  created  a the  so-called  Massachusetts ' 
“Massachusetts  miracle”  of  miracle  is  really  the  Mass- 
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economic  development. 

Mr  Bush  ridiculed  him, 
saying  it  was  no  miracle  but  a 
“Massachusetts  mirage”.  Tbe 
assault  was  designed  to  get 
voters  to  think  twice  about  Mr 
Dukakis’s  stewardship  as 


cisco,  Mr  Bush  belittled  the  voters  to  think  twice  about  Mr 
Democratic  presidential  Dukakis's  stewardship  as 
nominee’s  claims  as  Governor  Governor, 
of  Massachusetts  to  have  re-  Mr  Rush,  whose  lead  in 
vived  his  state's  economy  some  polls  is  slipping,  has 
from  one  with  antiquated  constantly  attacked  Mr  Du- 
textile  and  shoe  factories  that  kakis  for  not  having  any 
shut  down,  to  one  of  low  national  or  foreign  affairs 


achusetts  mirage,”  Mr  Bush 
told  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California. 

Mr  Dukakis  has  attacked 
Mr  Bush  repeatedly  on  eco-  ( 
nomic  issues.  On  tbe  way  10 1 
California  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  he  answered 
Mr  Bush,  saying:  “I'm  very 
proud  of  what  we  have  done.” 
He  said  that  Massachusetts 
had  only  3 per  cent 
unemployment 


Bush  still  holding  on  to  lead  in  polls 


By  Robert  Worcester 

The  latest  flurry  of  opinion 
polls  on  the  American 
presidential  election  show 
Vice-President  George  Bush 
holding  on  to  his  lead  over  Mr 
Michael  Dukakis. 

The  last  four  polls,  taken 
during  or  after  the  Labour  Day 
weekend,  show  an  average  53 
per  cent  to  47  per  cent 
Republican  lead,  and  all  four 
are  within  a 3 percent  margin 
of  error. 

Four  earlier  polls  showed  a 
wider  Bush  lead  and  two,  by 
Harris  and  ABC/Washington 
Post,  taken  just  before  Labour 
Day,  showed  Mr  Bush  leading 
Mr  Dukakis  by  60  per  cent  to 
40  percent. 

If  the  American  election 
had  ended  instead  of  started  as 
it  traditionally  does  on  Labour 
Day,  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  Mr  Bush  would 
have  been  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  280-vote  lead 
over  Mr  Dukakis  in  the 
electoral  college,  409  to  129, 
more  than  double  the  270 
needed  to  win  the  presidency, 
based  on  a uniform  “swing”. 

For  although  America,  like 
Britain,  has  a first-past-the- 
post  system  of  voting,  it  also, 
like  Britain,  elects  by  “constit- 
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uency”  in  America  by  state, 
with  each  state  allocated  a 
number  of  electoral  votes 
proportionate  to  its  popula- 
tion, plus  two. 

On  the  margin  of  52  per 
cent  to  48  per  cent  shown  in 
the  polls  earlier,  and  on  a 
uniform  “swing”  neither  by 
any  means  conclusive,  then 
most  states  would  fell  to  Mr 
Bush. 

The  closeness  of  tbe  race  to 


the  White  House,  however,  is 
shown  by  slate-by-state  polls 
in  the  key  states  of  California, 
Illinois.  Michigan.  All  three, 
with  over  a third  of  the 
electoral  votes  necessary  to 
win  the  presidency,  are  within 
the  3 per  cent  margin  of  dead 
heats  at  the  moment,  com- 
pared with  the  59  per  cent  to 
41  per  cent  win  by  President 
Reagan  four  years  ago. 

All  American  com- 
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mentators  expect  this  election 
to  be  a close-run  thing.  Mr 
John  Deardour£  the  Repub- 
lican political  consultant,  puts 
the  core  support  for  Vice- 
President  Bush  at  between  38 
per  cent  and  40  per  cent, 
identifying  affluent  Ameri- 
cans, evangelicals  and  vet- 
erans and  their  femilies  as  his 
main  base. 

On  the  other  hand, tbe  Du- 
kakis coalition  of  between  30 
per  cent  and  32  per  cent  is 
composed  mainly  of  Macks 
(12  per  cent  of  tbe  American 
electorate),  Jewish  voters, 
Hispanics  and  trade  union 
mem  here.  This  leaves  between 
25  per  cent  and  30  percent  of 
voters  as  the  “floaters”  who 
will  determine  the  outcome. 

Mr  Deardourf  identifies 
four  out  of  five  of  these 
“floaters”  as  “Reagan  Demo- 
crats” who,  asked  which  party 
they  support,  respond  as 
Democrats,  but  who  none  the 
less  voted  for  Mr  Reagan. 
They  are  strong  on  national 
defence  and  weak  on  civil 
rights  for  minority  groups. 

Robert  Worcester  is  chairman  of 
MORI.  His  analyses  of  the 
election  will  be  appearing  regu- . 
tarty  in  The  Times  and  are 
compiled  with  the  assistance  of 
Public  Opinion  Magazine. 


The  Princess  Royal  presenting  a souvenir  rosette  to  a disabled  child  after  seeing  her  demonstrate  her  horseback  skills  at  a 
public  riding  school  in  Hong  Kong  yesterday.  The  Princess  is  on  a four-day  visit  to  the  colony  before  flying  on  to  Seoul. 


From  Garin  Bell 
Seoul 

A few  days  ago  die  crew  of 
Korean  Air  flight  906  entered 
Soviet  airspace  with  a skat 
prayer  and  a brief  radio  mess- 
age: “Good  evening,  Lenin- 
grad controL” 

Flight  906  was  the  first  from 
Sooth  Korea  to  fly  over  tbe 
Soviet  Union  since  a Korean 
airliner  was  shot  down  by 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft  five 
years  ago. 

As  the  message  was  trans- 
mitted, President  Rob  Tae 
Woo  of  South  Korea  was 
chatting  to  Soviet  diplomats  at 
a performance  of  the  Bolshoi 
Ballet  in  SeouL  Tbe  exchange 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  since 
the  Rnssian  mission  withdrew 
in  1904. 

With  the  coming  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  this  fiercely 
anti-communist  nation  Is  sud- 
denly mandated  with  senior 
officials,  athletes  and  artists 
from  the  Easton  bloc.  Bol- 
stered by  growing  economic 
power  and  political  self-am- 
fidence,  Seoul  is  getting  a 
sympathetic  response  to  its 
quest  for  trade  and  diplomatic 
ties  with  its  ideological 
opponents. 


Olympics  opening 
door  for  Seoul 
to  East-bloc  trade 


This  week,  Hungary  made 
the  fust  political  move  by 
agreeing  to  exchange  perma- 
nent missions.  Hungary  was 
also  the  first  Eastern-bloc 
nation  to  accept  its  invitation 
to  tbe  Olympics,  and  the  first 
to  set  np  a trade  office. 

Yugoslavia  has  established 
similar  commercial  ties,  and 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
perhaps  East  Germany  are 
expected  to  follow  suit.  The 
biggest  prizes  still  being  pur- 
sued are  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  North  Korea's  prin- 
cipal supporters  - 

Trade  is  the  leading  edge  of 
South  Korea’s  foreign  policy, 
and  forms  the  sobject  of  many 
behind-the-scenes  meetings 
with  Soviet  and  Chinese 
envoys. 

“We  don’t  talk  about  poli- 
tics, we  only  talk  about  base- 
ness,” a South  Korean  official 


said.  “But  we  both  know  that 
the  relationship  is  about  poli- 
tics as  well  as  business.” 

Peking  and  Moscow  are 
keen  to  expand  trade  ex- 
changes, bnt  for  the  moment 
neither  is  in  any  hurry  to  after 
the  political  complexion  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  by  formally 
recognizing  the  South. 

Trade  with  China  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  a total  of  £1.8 
billion  this  year,  but  the 
Chinese  have  hesitated  to  open 
an  official  trade  office.  Com- 
merce with  Moscow  is  at  a 
modi  lower  level,  but  a Soviet 
Foreign  Ministry  official  with 
temporary  consular  status  for 
the  Games  has  been  meeting 
Korean  trade  officials. 

Watching  these  develop- 
ments with  considerable  alarm 
and  some  anger  is  North 
Korea's  implacably  hostile  re- 
gime in  Pyongyang. 


South  Korean  euphoria  may 
thus  be  premature,  but  pro- 
gress is  clearly  being  made 
towards  opening  new  markets 
and  simultaneously  eroding 
powerful  Eastern-bloc  support 
for  North  Korea. 

Diplomats  say  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  yet 
contemplating  any  radical 
changes  in  their  strategic  sec- 
urity relationships  in  the  re- 
gion. but  their  new  trade  ties 
may  help  to  persuade  Pyong- 
yang to  moderate  its  posture. 

The  optimistic  view  is  that, 
faced  with  South  Korea's 
growing  economic  and  military 
power  and  its  own  increasing 
isolation,  Pyongyang  may  be 
forced  eventually  to  com- 
promise with  SeouL 

But,  diplomats  said,  such  a 
thaw  was  unlikely  as  tong  as 
North  Korea  remained  in  the 
iron  grip  of  Mr  Kim  II  Sung. 

The  pace  of  change  on  the 
divided  peninsula  is  still  gla- 
cially slow,  but  government 
officials  and  business  exec- 
utives in  Seoul  believe  that 
time  — and  economic  strength 
— are  on  their  side. 

Leading  article,  page  11 


British  newsmen 
in  China  fracas 

Peking  — Two  British  journalists  have  been  expelled  from 
the  north-western  province  of  Xinjiang,  where  they  were 
reportedJv  assaulted  by  Chinese  police  wielding  electric 
truncheons.  Back  in  Peking  yesterday,  they  denied  claims 
that  they  had  not  received  permission  to  visit  the  city  of 
Kashgar  (Catherine  Sampson  writes). 

Tim  Luard,  of  the  BBC  and  Andrew  Higgins,  of  The 
Independent , were  detained  on  arrival  in  Kashgar  from  the 
regional  capital  of  Uniroqi  on  Monday  nighL  They  said 
Chinese  police  confiscated  their  passports  and  cameras, 
destroyed  their  film,  and  took  them  to  a hostel,  where  they 
were  told  they  were  not  to  be  left  alone.  When  tbe  two 
journalists  refused  to  let  their  guards  share  a room  with 
them,  they  were  attacked. 

Later  when  they  left  the  hotel  on  their  own,  police 
reoortediy  ran  after  them  and  jabbed  at  them  with  electric 
truncheons.  A passing  Swiss  woman,  tourist  was  also  struck. 
The  journalists  complained  to  police,  and  have  reported 
their  treatment  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Peking.  There  have 
been  recent  rumours  of  Muslim  unrest  m Xinjiang. 

Canadian  reshuffle 

Ottawa  - Mr  Brian  Mulroney,  the  Canadian  Prime 
MbSr,  announced  Cabinet  changes  onThuraday,  in  what 
VnSSS  a nrelude  to  a November  poll  (John  Best  writes) 
include  Mr  George  Hees.  the  Minister  of 
iJSSns'  Affairs,  aged  78..  who  is  leaving  politics  to  become 

^Mr  John  Wise  5*oi«§Bcd  as  Agriculture iMintoer,was 
reared  by  McDonald  Mazankowski.  the  Deputy  Prime 
Thereshuffle  covered  nine  ministries  m aD  and 
hKES'lhc  introduction  of  two  new  portfolios. 

The  patient  pontiff 

Manzini,  johnpSul  wailing  for  20 

Swaziland  US  went  to  visit  him  in  his  modem 

minutes  whenthepo  the  airport, 

palace  between  the  rap  tal.  Jinl0Usine  outside  the  gates. 

Swazis  said Set  the  pontiff  spoke  out  against 

Howe  to  meet  Iraqis 

1 ~ir  neofifty  Howe,  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
Par  es-Salaam  - Sir  G^wey  n Minister  of  State  for 

^see  Mr Sadoun  Har^te^e ^ ^ 

Foreign  wants  an  independent  inquiry  into 

weapons  against  the  Kurdish 

to  discuss  the 

The  ffl eeung  had  f1”3.  > ^ the  United  Slates  has 

-'""■■"grfSSfft  * "he  chemical  weapons 

Sdons  wototnte. 


Gorbachov  offers  seven-point 
Asia-Pacific  peace  proposal 


Party  chief  ridicules  the 
to  crown  Serbia’s  ‘new r 


Moscow  (AP)  - Here  are  the 
seven  foreign  policy  proposals 
on  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
made  yesterday  by  Mr  Mik- 
hail Gorbachov,  the  Soviet 
leader,  in  his  speech  in 
Krasnoyarsk,  as  summarized 
by  the  Soviet  news  agency 
Tass: 

• First:  “Aware  of  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  countries’  con- 
cern. the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  increase  the  amount  of 
any  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
region  — it  has  already  been 
practising  this  for  some  time — 
and  is  calling  upon  the  United 
States  and  other  nuclear  pow- 
ers not  to  deploy  them 
additionally  in  the  region.” 

• Second:  “The  Soviet  Union 
is  inviting  the  main  naval 
powers  of  the  region  to  hold 
consultations  on  non-increase 
in  naval  forces  in  the  region.” 

• Third:  “The  USSR  is 
suggesting  that  the  question  of 
lowering  military  confronta- 
tion in  the  areas  where  the 


coasts  of  the  USSR,  the  PRC 
(People’s  Republic  of  China), 
Japan,  the  DPRK  (Demo- 
cratic People's  Republic  of 
Korea),  and  South  Korea  con- 
verge be  discussed  on  a multi- 
lateral basis,  with  a view  to 
freezing  and  commensurately 
lowering  the  levels  of  naval 
and  air  forces  and  limiting 
their  activity.” 

• Fourth:  “if  tbe  United 
States  agree  to  the  elimination 
of  military  bases  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  ready,  by  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Vietnam,  to 
give  up  tbe  fleet's  material  and 
technical  supply  station  in 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.” 

• Fifth:  “In  the  interests  of 
the  safety  of  sea  lanes  and  air 
communications  of  the  re- 
gion. the  USSR  suggests  that 
measures  be  jointly  elaborated 
to  prevent  incidents  in  the 
open  sea  and  air  space  over  it 
The  experience  of  tbe  already 


existing  bilateral  Soviet- 
American  and  Soviet-British 
accords  as  well  as  the  USA- 
USSR-Japan  trilateral  accord 
could  be  used  during  the 
elaboration  of  these , 
measures.” 

• Sixth:  “Tbe  Soviet  Union 
proposes  that  an  international 
conference  on  making  the 
Indian  Ocean  a zone  of  peace 
be  held  not  later  than  1990. 
Preparatory  work  for  it  is ! 
known  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, in  the  main,  at  the 

.United  Nations.” 

• Seventh:  “The  USSR  sug- 
gests discussing  at  any  level 
and  in  any  composition  the 
question  of  creating  a nego- 
tiating mechanism  to  consider 
Soviet  and  any  other  pro- 1 
posals  pertaining  to  the  sec-  1 
urity  of  the  Asia-Pacific 1 
region.  The  discussion  could 
be  started  between  the  USSR, 
the  PRC  and  the  United  States 
as  permanent  members  of  the 
UN  Security  CounciL” 


The  wave  of  Serbian  demon- 
strations hailing  Mr  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  the  Serbian  Prime 
Minister,  as  Yugoslavia’s 
“new  Tito”  was  ridiculed 
yesterday  by  Mr  Stipe  Suvar. 
President  of  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  Party. 

Mr  Stipe  said  the  party 
should  unequivocally  reject 
the  notion  of  “saviours”,  say- 
ing it  was  unthinkable  that 
anyone  could  replace  Tito. 

He  expressed  some  sym- 
pathy however,  for  the  Ser- 
bian yearning  for  a leader 
amid  rising  tension  in  Kosovo 
region,  where  Serbs  are 
protesting  over  alleged  discr- 
imination by  the  local  ethnic 
Albanian  administration,  and 
harassment 

Thousands  of  Serbs  have 
staged  another  protest  accus- 
ing local  Albanian  leaders  of 
trying  to  force  them  out  They 
also  supported  the  Serbian 
Communist  leadership's  ini- 


From  Dessa  Trevisan,  Belgrade 

native  to  place  Kosovo  under 
direct  controL  “Slobodan,  we 
love  you  more  than  the 
drought  loves  rain”,  the  crowd 
sang  in  Fremska  Mitrovicb,  a 
small  town  north-west  of  Bel- 
grade, in  rich  farmland  which, 
this  summer,  had  suffered 
severe  drought 
A dozen  or  so  more  rallies 
are  planned  for  the  weekend, 
culminating  in  Niksic,  a town  ; 
in  Montenegro  where  tens  of 
thousands  are  expected  to  < 


Yugoslav  leaders  have  been 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  dem- 
onstrations, which  have  been 
sychronized  and  appear  to 
have  been  centrally  directed. 
Slogans  have  been  carefully 
prepared,  and  crowd  leaders 
dictate  the  pace  and  the 
militancy  of  demonstrations. 

But  the  federal  authority  is 
powerless  to  stop  the  protests, 
despite  warnings  about  brink- 
manship and  the  danger  of 


provoking  a civil  war.  The 
headquarters  for  organized 
protest  marches  by  the  Serbs  is 
in  Kosovo  Polje.  a suburb  of 
Pristina,  thecapital  of  Kosovo 
region. 

A committee  of  elected 
spokesmen  here  evidentally 
enjoys  the  unequivocal  sup- 
port of  about  200,000  Serbs 
wbo  remain  in  the  region  — 
although  they  threaten  to 
leave  unless  constitutional 
changes  give  the  Serbs  assur- 
ances that  their  personal 
safety  and  their  property  will 
not  be  violated  by  the  Alba- 
nian authorities. 

Within  minutes  the  com- 
mittee is  able  to  summon 
thousands  of  Serbian  pro- 
testers. The  committee  also 
represents  Mr  Milosevic's 
main  pressure  group  and  is 
largely  behind  the  propaganda 
campaign  representing  Mr 
Milosevic  as  the  new  strong 
man  to  replace  Tito. 


Fanatical  students  hold  key  to  Burma  uprisii 


From  Edward  Gonnan 
Chieng  Mai,  Thailand 

The  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  Burmese  uprising  — rapidly 
being  seen  here  as  inevitably 
developing  into  full-scale  revolution 
and  dvil  war  — ties  in  the  hands  of 
an  enigmatic,  highly  secretive,  and 
fanatirfli  student  leadership  based  at 
Rangoon  University. 

Hie  students  have  won  wide- 
spread backing,  particularly  from 
Burma’s  100,000  monks,  since 
March  when  the  uprising  started. 
Today's  student  leaders  have  drawn 
inspiration  from  similar  protests  in 
South  Korea  and  from  the  overthrow 
of  the  Marcos  regime  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Bnt  the  success  of  the 
current  uprising  is  perhaps  doe  most 
of  all  to  an  understanding  of 
mistaltw  made  in  the  past,  such  as  in 
1974. 

Riots  broke  out  over  the  Govern- 
ment's refusal  to  allow  students . to 
bury,  on  the  site  of  the  university 


student  union  budding,  the  body  of 
U Thant,  the  former  United  Nations 
Secretary-General,  whom  tbe  stu- 
dents saw  as  a symbol  of  resistance 
to  an  increasingly  hated  totalitarian 
regime. 

In  that  protest  the  students  called 
for  the  overthrow  of  what  they 
described  as  the  “one-party  dictator- 
ship” of  General  Ne  Win.  Tbe 
Government  responded  by  declaring 
martial  law.  Nine  people  were  killed 
in  the  riots  which  followed  and  more 
than  1,800  were  arrested. 

This  year's  students,  according  to 
one  leader,  approached  those  in- 
volved in  the  riots  of  the  early  1970s 
for  advice  on  how  best  to  topple  the 
Government  They  were  told,  he 
said,  to  diversify  their  activities  and 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  mute 
under  a single,  easily  identifiable 
leader.  In  this  way,  the  Govern- 
ment's huge  network  of  informants 
would  not  be  able  to  penetrate  them 
successfully.  It  also  prevented  key 


individuals  being  removed  or 
assassinated. 

There  are  now  thought  to  be  more 
than  30  separate  cells  working 
inside  Rangoon.  Often  the  students 
themselves  do  not  know  who  is 
making  the  decisions  or  bow  tbe 
orders  to  launch  demonstrations  are 
passed  down.  Bnt  it  is  dear  that  the 
demonstrations,  which  have  been  the 
most  effective  instrument  for  change 
and  now  regularly  attract  several 
fanndred  thousand  people,  have  beat 
carefully  managed.  • 

A central  organizing  committee  of 
between  20  and  25  people  and,  more 
recently,  a general  strike  committee, 
are  the  main  co-ordinating  bodies. 
These  have  been  used  to  set  np  a 
public  welfare  department  to  collect 
food  and  water  to  sustain  protesters 
for  days  at  a time  on  the  nniveraty 
campus. 

A Red  Cross  department  ropes 
with  casualties  and  a publicity 
department  expiates  the 


programme  of  action  to  other  groups 
around  the  country.  There  is  also  an 
intelligence  group,  known  as  the 
protection  unit,  performing  the  task 
of  identifying  among  student  ranks 
government  informers,  some  of 
whom  have  been  executed. 

While  no  undisputed  leaders  have 
emerged,  a zoology  student,  aged  26, 
is  thought  to  be  among  foe  top 
strategists.  He  has  adopted  the  nom 
de  guerre  Min  Ko  Naing,  which  in 
Burmese  is  a powerful  and  poetic 
name  with  two  meanings:  “Victory 
over  tbe  Kings”,  or  “I  shall  defeat 
yoe”. 

According  to  Mr  Bertil  Lintner,  a 
Swedish  journalist  and  Jeaiting  ex- 
pert on  Banna,  Min  Ko  Naing  was 
originally  a name  used  by  several 
student  leaders  ami  committees  but 
was  claimed  by  its  present  owner 
earlier  this  year. 

Very  littie  is  known  about  Min  Ko 
Naing  except  that  he  now  leads  the 
AH  Burma  Federation  of  Stadent 


Unions  and  tbe  Rangoon  Students 
Union,  and  he  is  reputedly  a brilliant 
scholar  from  a humble  Rangoon 
borne.  Students  began  to  rally 
around  him  in  March  after  one  of  his 
closest  friends  was  killed  while 
demonstrating  outside  a Rangoon 
police  station,  becoming  the  first 
casualty  of  tbe  uprising. 

U Thant  Myint-U,  aged  23, 
grandson  of  U Thant,  has  jnst 
completed  a degree  in  government  at 
Harvard  and  is  waiting  in  Bangkok 
to  return  to  Burma.  He  believes  the 
students  are  now  in  danger  of 
allowing  what  has  been  a remark- 
ably peaceful  movement  to  degen- 
erate into  a bloody  civu  war. 

“This  is  the  best  thing  the 
Burmese  people  have  done,”  he  said, 
“but  it’s  also  in  danger  of  turning 
into  something  terrible.  Once  you 
start  this  whole  climate  of  tenor, 
with  people  having  to  kill  out  of  fear 
of  being  killed  themselves,  it's  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  stop  ” 
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If  fries. 
It  flies. 

It  lifts. 

It  shifts. 
It  holds. 
It  folds. 
It  makes. 
It  breaks. 
If  swings. 
If  rings. 
It  drills. 
It  mills. 
It  scans. 
It  cans. 

If  cuts. 
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Polish  aces  remember  Battle  of  Britain 

. mrt  DSO  and  two  bais,  DFCs 


From  Richard  Bassett 
Warsaw 

As  airmen  in  Britain  recall  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Britain  tins  weekend. 
Hurricanes  and  Spitfires  are 
lading  to  the  air  again — albeit 
only  in  model  form  — in 
Warsaw. 

Each  year  the  British  Em* 
bassy's  Air  Attache  celebrates 
the  anniversary  with  some  of 
the  many  Polish  pilots  who 
helped  to  deny  Nazi  Germany 
command  of  the  British  skies. 

“They  are  the  brave  and  the 
1 bold,”  Group  Captain  Mich* 
ael  Killick  says,  painstakingly 
fixing  a model  Spitfire  to  the 
ceiling  of  his  residence; 

The  air  attach^  transforms 
his  house  each  year  for  24 
hours  into  a Polish  Battle  of 
Britain  museum  in  miniature. 

Here,  under  the  models  of 
the  aircraft  they  flew  and  next 
to  pictures  of  themselves  as 
young  aces,  the  Polish  survi- 
vors of  the  Battle  of  Britain 
gather.  It  is  dearly  the  high* 
light  of  their  year  as  thdr  tales 
are  retold. 

The  Polish  contribution  to 
the  Battle  of  Britain  is  some* 
thing  they  have  every  right  to 


Polish  Battle  of  Britain  pilots;  Squadron  Leader  Stanislaw  Staltin,  top  right,  and  Wing  Commander  Witold  LokociewsL 

L.  * nf  mr,  A 100  AnnwW)  than,  lilm  ty.  D/tlo nrl  frt  thnnt  ,nv  Pnliich  Air  Attache  in  London. 


be  proud  of  — out  of  4,300 
Polish  airmen  serving  in  the 
RAF.  more  than  2,000  were 
killed  during  the  war. 

After  Britain,  Poland  pro- 


awarded  to  them.  Some,  Like 
Wing  Commander  (later 
Colond  of  the  Polish  Air 
Force)  Witold  Lokuriewsi, 
DSO,  DFC,  remember  vividly 


vided  the  biggest  number  of  the  first  day  they  flew  in  a 
fighter  pilots  — 147  — for  the  British  squadron. 


Battle  of  Britain. 

Thirty  of  them  were  killed. 
A total  of  340  British  decora- 
tions for  gallantry  were 


“It  was  a brilliant  sunny 
morning.  We  were,  I suppose, 
rather  trigger-happy,  eager 
after  what  the  Gennans  had 


Peking  struggling  to 
provide  a place  for 
the  millionaire  class 


From  Catherine  Sampson,  Peking 


Controversy  is  raging  in  Liao- 
ning province  over  whether  or 
not  millionaires  should  be 
allowed  to  join  the  Com- 
munist Party.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  the  party  has  ever 
had  to  deal  with  this  knotty 
problem,  according  to  the 
official  New  China  News 
Agency. 

At  the  heart  of  the  debate  is 
Mr  Liu  Xigui.  aged  34.  a 
farmer  who  lives  in  the  rural 
outskirts  of  the  provincial 
capital,  Shenyang,  whose 
application  to  join  the  party 
has  not  so  for  been  accepted. 
But  Mr  Liu  is  no  ordinary 
former. 

, .Nine  years  ago  be  took  his 
savings  and  all  the  money  he 
could  borrow  and  obtained  on 
contract  an  old  truck  from  a 
local  work  unit  From  such 
small  acorns  can  mighty  nalot 
grow  in  China  today. 

Now  his  private  transport 
business  is  apparently  flouri- 
shing. The  enterprise  is  re- 
ported to  have  fixed  assets  of 
5.2  million  yuan  (about 
£870,000),  a fleet  or  49  ve- 
hicles and  a staff  of 240. 

So  when  Mr  Liu  applied  to 
join  the  party,  the  provincial 
party  official  in  charge  of  such 
matters  said:  “I  became  rather 
confused  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  party  should  accept  the 
owner  of  an  affluent  private 
business.”  His  concern 


stemmed  from  the  party 
constitution,  which  states  that 
party  members  should  be 
“advanced  members  of  the 
proletariat” 

Still  uncertain  what  to  do 
next,  the  provincial  party  has 
invited  further  expressions  of 
public  opinion  on  the  matter. 
Mr  Liu  has  been  a good 
citizen,  handing  in  more  Than 
a million  yuan  to  the  state  in 
taxes  and  donating  tens  of 
thousands  of  yuan  to  local 
welfare,  the  news  agency 
pointed  out 

Moreover,  hundreds  of 
party  members  have  written 
to  the  provincial  party  in 
support  of  Mr  Liu's  applica- 
tion. One  wrote  in  praise  of 
the  “vanguard  role  of  the 
millionaire  who  leads  his  vil- 
lagers to  fight  for  common 
prosperity”. 

Others,  however,  have  ar- 
gued that  millionaires  acquire 
their  wealth  through  the 
exploitation  of  the  workers 
they  employ.  It  is  ridiculous, 
they  say.  that  such  a person 
could  become  a true  com- 
munist and  try  to  eliminate 
exploitation. 

With  the  number  of  private 
businesses  employing  workers 
constantly  on  the  increase 
throughout  China,  the  case  of 
Mr  Liu  in  Shenyang  is  un- 
likely to  be  unique.  More 
important,  it  is  symptomatic 


Call  for  return  of  Mme  Guillotine 


From  Philip  Jacobson 
Pans 

A new  campaign  for  the  return 
of  the  death  penalty  in  Fiance 
is  gathering  momentum  in  the 
wabeofa  series  of  particularly 
atrocious  murders  involving 
children  and  alarm  over  the 
rise  in  other  crimes  of  violence. 

Several  thousand  people 
marched  through  Nice  earlier 
this  week  to  mark  the  launch 
of  a pressure  group  intended  to 
mobilize  what  its  organizers 
insist  is  the  dear  majority  of 
French  who  now  favour  the 
re  introduction  of  capital 
punishment  only  seven  years 


after  it  was  formally  abolished 
(the  last  execution  in  Fiance 
was  in  1977). 

According  to  one  poll  taken 
in  the  diportement  where  Nice 
is  situated,  such  a move  has 
almost  90  per  cent  support  In 
a nationwide  survey  in  1984, 
when  the  violent  crime  rate 
was  significantly  lower  than 
today,  61  per  cent  believed  the 
death  penalty  would  act  as  a 
deterrent 

Within  the  past  few  months, 
private  petitions  for  its 
reintroduction  drawn  up  in 
areas  where  specific  instances 
of  child  murder  and  rape 
occurred  have,  unsupiisingly. 


attracted  enthusiastic  backlog. 
Among  the  demonstrators  at 
Nice,  the  rape,  torture  and 
murder  of  Celine  Jourdan, 
aged  seven,  this  summer  was 
repeatedly  offered  as  proof 
that  France  has  become  a 
more  dangerous  place. 

Since  then,  tire  discovery  of 
a charred  body  believed  to  be 
that  of  Delphine  Boulay,  aged 
10,  abducted  from  a girl  guide  . 
camp  in  August,  has  ensured 
that  emotions  remain  high. 

The  immediate  objective  is 
to  rally  support  for  a national 
referendum:  in  this,  the  back- 
ing of  the  far-right  National 
Front  party  is  assured. 


done  to  Poland,  to  shoot  any 
Hun  out  of  the  sky.  At  first  the 
squadron  had  to  have  British 
commanding  officers  to  pre- 
vent us  taking  off  every  time 
we  heard  a German  aircraft 
within  100  miles.  1 pranged 
two  Domiers  on  my  first 
sortie.  Greatly  satisfying.” 

Wing  Commander  Loku- 
riewsi, who  later  served  as 


Polish  Air  Attache  in  London, 
was  twice  shot  down,  was 
captured  by  the  Gennans  and 
sent  to  the  infamous  Sialag 
Luft3.  From  there  be  made  a 
number  of  escape  attempts, 
finally  reaching  Allied  lines. 

Squadron  Leader  Stanislaw 
Skalski  accounted  for  more 
than  23  German  aircraft  and 
was  so  highly  decorated  — 


A grant  shared  better 
than  a grant  lost 


By  Victor  Zona  and  Veenu  Sandal 


of  the  problems  that  China's 
leaders  face  as  they  try  franti- 
cally to  reconcile  economic 
development  with  theories  of 
socialism. 

Indeed,  the  plan  is  that 
there  will  soon  be  no  room  for 
the  old-style  enterprise  which 
went  on  happily  making  a loss 
year  after  year. 

Bankruptcies  will  clear 
away  the  dross,  according  to 
the  leadership's  vision  of  an 
efficient  China. 

Yet  China  officially  main- 
tains that  it  is  not  taking  the 
capitalist  road.  It  says  it  has  to 
learn  from  capitalism,  but  that 
the  features  which  it  chooses 
to  adopt  are  not  in  feet 
capitalist  in  nature,  but  neu- 
tral, and  can  therefore  be  used 
by  socialism. 

Such  roundabout  justifica- 
tions of  what  is  occurring  in 
the  economic  development  of 
China  are  the  subject  of  long 
commentaries  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  are  less 
than  convincing. 

The  theoretical  debate 
continues,  and  Mr  Liu  awaits 
his  party  membership  card 
with  bated  breath. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  The 
Chinese  will  simply  be  trying 
to  emulate  him  and  his  eco- 
nomic miracle. 


We  went  to  took  up  some  friends  in  the 
Untouchables'  quarters,  after  a spell  in 
town,  and  were  taken  aback  by  the  hostile 
reception.  Saheju,  who  bad  been  trying  for 
eight  years  to  save  enough  to  buy  a wife, 
glared  at  us. 

“I'm  ruined.”  he  said,  thumping  his  chest 
“My  Harijan  neighbours  are  ruined.  We’re 
all  ruined.  And  all  because  people  can't  stop 
meddling.  First  they  show  us  the  light  then 
they  leave  us  in  darkness.”  Men  and  women 
stared  at  us  resentfully  as  they  nodded  in 
agreement  Quickly,  we  considered  whether 
to  retreat  pretend  we  hadn't  understood 
Saheju,  or  ask  for  an  explanation. 

Taking  advantage  of  our  confusion, 
Saheju  grabbed  each  of  us  by  the  wrist  and 
led  us  away.  “Leave  them  to  me,”  he  called 
to  the  now  agitated  crowd.  Uttering  a string 
of  blasphemies  which  left  us  speechless,  he 
marched  us  across  fields  of  yellow  mustard, 
down  a path  flanked  by  thorny  bushes 
which  lore  at  us.  towards  a half-built  wall. 
“There,”  he  spat  out  the  word.  “See  for 
yourselves.  That  was  to  be  a hut  for  my 
buffaloes.  Now  I will  have  neither  the  hut 
nor  the  buffaloes.  The  big  sahibs  have 
stopped  the  money  grants  for  us  poor 
Harijans.” 

We  almost  laughed  at  the  absurdity  ofiL 
Here  we  were  fearing  for  our  safety, 
wondering  what  Saheju  was  up  to,  and  he 
had  only  been  trying  to  convey  to  us  in 
rough  village  fashion  the  anguish  caused  by 
an  official  decision  to  slop  government 
pants.  An  inquiry  team  had  lately  estab- 
lished that  only  half  the  money  reached  the 
recipients. 

Why,  we  asked,  was  he  so  upset?  A few 
months  before,  we  reminded  him,  he  had 
complained  to  us  that  of  the  3,000  rupees 
(£120)  earmarked  for  his  bullocks,  he  had 
received  only  1,500  rupees.  The  rest  had 
been  pocketed  by  either  the  grants  officer,  or 
the  patwari  who  kept  land  records,  or  the 
Harijan  welfare  representative.  “From  now 
on  Td  rather  spit  on  the  money  than  allow 
them  to  take  half  my  grant,”  Saheju  had 
declared. 

Surely,  we  asked  him  now,  he  didn't 
prefer  the  old  system  under  which  each 
Harijan  was  almost  invariably  cheated  out 
of  half  his  money?  “Ah,  that’s  the  whole 
point,”  Saheju  answered.  “You  and  the 
Burra  sahibs  kept  telling  us  it  is  bad  and  we 
must  expose  it-  But  we  Harijans  have 
discussed  things.  Of 3,000  rupees,  is  it  belter 
to  receive  1,500,  or  nothing  at  all?”  he  asked 
us  triumphantly. 

“Bui  should  you  allow  corrupt  people  to 
rob  you  of  your  money?”  we  countered. 
“That  too  we  have  discussed,'*  he  shot  back. 
“It's  government  money.  We  haven't 
earned  it  with  our  toil  and  sweat.  It  is.  you 


see,  free  money.  Why  shouldn’t  those  who 
bring  it  all  the  way  from  town  take  a share?” 

“The  Government  pays  them  a salary” 
we  pointed  out.  “It  is  thdr  job  to  come  and 
give  the  money  to  you.” 

“Maybe,”  he  persisted.  “But  they  would 
soon  lose  interest  m securing  us  grants, 
having  them  approved,  if  there  wasn't 
anything  in  it  for  them.  If  they  know  they 
can  expect  half,  they'll  try  and  push  my 
application.  If  they  know  there'll  be  nothing, 
they  won’t  try  ” 

If  he'd  got  a few  more  grants,  he 
continued,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
complete  bis  hut,  buy  buffaloes.  “The  most 
we  poor  were  ever  able  to  save  was  300  or 
400  rupees.  We  always  had  to  borrow  larger 
sums — until  the  grants  came.  With  a whole 
chunk,  we  could  plan  for  the  future.” 

“What  you've  all  been  getting  is  half- 
grants,”  we  insisted  “You  sign  or  put  your 
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thumbprint  on  a receipt  for  the  foil  amount 
but  receive  half.  If  you  could  have  built  your 
but  and  bought  buffaloes  with  mere  half- 
grants, what  could  you  not  do  if  the  entire 
sum  was  handed  oveiT 

Saheju  was  unshakeable.  “It  is  better  to 
take  what  you  are  offered  than  lose  even  that 
in  the  hope  of  getting  more.  Look  at  us  now. 
We'll  be  getting  nothing  — nothing.” 

The  poor  were  not  just  the  victims  of 
corruption,  but  its  innocent  accomplices. 
Imperfect  as  the  system  is,  the  grams,  it 
seemed  made  all  the  difference.  We  were 
running  out  of  arguments.  “But  is  it  right  to  - 
give  away  money  that  is  rightfully  yours?”  . 

“Is  it  right.”  Saheju  spoke  slowly, 
emphasizing  each  word  “that  you  towns- 
people should  have  so  much,  that  rich 
people  should  have  so  much,  while  we  have 
so  little  even  when  we  work  ourselves  to  the 
bone?  Is  it  right  lhat  I should  have  been  bom 
into  a poor  family,  not  a rich  one?”  There 
were  no  rights  and  wrongs  in  a poor  man’s 
life,  Saheju  informed  us,  only  needs. 

Corruption  is  wrong,  there  are  no  two 
ways  about  it  But  how  could  we  convince 
him  of  that,  without  showing  him  a way 
out? 

© Victor  Zorza&  Vepnu  Sandal.  1988 


DSO  and  two  bare,  DFC  and 
two  bare  — that  even  East 
European  air  attaches  with 
breast  pockets  bristling  with 
scores  of  communist  decora* 
lions  feel  decidedly  inferior. 

With  Squadron  Leader 
Skalski,  Wing  Commander 
Lokuriewsi  and  Wing  Com- 
mander Tadeusz  Savicz,  they 
view  the  few  men  who  ac- 
counted for  almost  50  Ger- 
man aircraft  with  respect. 

Squadron  Leader  Sfcaicfrf 
like  many  of  the  RAF  pilots 
who  returned  to  Poland  after 
the  war,  had  to  put  up  with 
supsirion  and  the  outright 
hostility  of  the  communist 
regime. 

Many  servicemen  were  be- 
lieved  to  have  been  “contami- 
nated” by  their  time  in  the 
West  Some  were  even  impris- 
oned. Others,  including  the 
remarkable  Miss  Anne  Daab, 
who  flew  aircraft  for  the  RAF 
across  the  Mediterranean, 
were  banned  from  flying  or 
joining  Polish  air  dubs. 

But  most  of  those  who 
survived  and  came  through 
the  years  of  Stalinist  oppres- 
sion are  agreed  that  48  years 
ago  they  had  “the  time  of  our 
lives”. 
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Next  Saturday;  The  village  strikes  gold 


It  shuts. 
It  shines 

Reflect  fora  moment  on  what 
British  Steel  has  been  doing. 

Last  year  over  1 2 million  tonnes  of 
steel  were  delivered.  Exports  rose 
17  percent.  Sales  to  the  home 
market  were  up  1 8 percent. 

In  the  drive  to  meet  our 
customers'  needs,  over  100  plant 
records  were  broken. 

And  we  made  a net  profit  of 
£41 0 million  last  year,  the  best  to  dale. 
A shining  example,  we  think  you'll  agree. 


British  Steel 

Issued  by  Samuel  Montagu  & Co.  tinted  and 
Barclays  de  ZbefeVfedd  Limited,  membeis  of  ISA  and 
financial  advisers  respectively  for  HM  Government  and 
British  Steel  in  connection  w&lhe  preposed  privatisation. 
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A LONG,  WEEKEND 
VIA  DOVER 


The  long-promised,  long  weekend  abroad  can  come  true,  via  Dover. 
Dover  is  closer  to  the  Conrincnc  than  any  other  British  porr,  so  we  take 
you  there  foster.  Making  tout  well-earned  r<.u.rv.  ■ ...  . — ^ 


short  break  a little  longer.  ^ [1 

You  can  choose  to  sail  at  almost  . : 

any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  seven  days  V "n  ■ . ""  - 

a week.  There  are  160  crossings  a day  to 

Boulogne.  Calais,  Ostend  and  Zecbnigge,  BfraT ' jjm 

connecting  easily  and  quickly  to  Europe's 
main  motorways. 

So.  aga in.  Dover  gives  you  more 

time.  To  enjoy  Paris,  a holiday  on  the  y *1 

B rirtany  coast,  or  the  charming  towns 

and  countryside  of  Belgium  or  Holland.  SBGEBBsHMSBfi 
W now,  or  ring  OJOf  24(^00  foryottr  FREE  copy  ythc  Trtnvller’s 
Guide  to  Dover.  And  vrvele  longer  weekend! 


THE  QUICKEST  CROSSINGS  TO  EUROPE 


FVxt  of  Dover.  Dryarmu-m  PGA  Harbour  House.  Dover. 
Kent  CT.*  tfl*  Telephone:  o«4  *40400.  Please  send  me 
a FREE  copy  of  rhe  Tra.eUers  Guide  to  Oorer. 


DOVER 
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EEC  taxation  problems 

Lawson’s  ‘market  based’ 
solution  in  for  rough  ride 
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But  despite  almost  univer- 
sal opposition  to  the  fiscal 
approximation  plan  unveiled 
m August  1987  by  Lord 
Cockfield,  Britain's  commis- 
sioner for  the  internal  market, 
the  Commission  is  adamant 
that  it  has  the  only  viable 
formula  for  the  elimination  of 
fiscal  frontiers,  and  refiises  to 
back  down  in  the  face  of 
mcreasingW  strident  criticism 
from  member  states. 

The  Commission's  plan 
calls  for  the  introduction  of 
two  bands  of  VAT,  a standard 
rate  of  between  14  per  cent 
and  20  per  cent  for  most 
goods,  a reduced  rate  of 


Rum  Michael  Dynes,  Brussels 


between  4 per  cent  and  9 per 
cent  for  socially  sensitive 
goods,  and  the  harmonization 
of  excise  duties,  in  order  to 
abolish  Uie  enormous  vari- 
ations in  indirect  taxation  that 
presently  divide  the  Commu- 
nity into  12  national  unite, 

The  twin  band  formula  is 
based  on  a compromise  be- 
tween the  VAT  regimes  of  all 
member  states.  Implementa- 
tion i$  vital  if  potentially 
damaging  trade  distortions  — 
where  consumers  in  high  VAT 
countries  can  take  advantage 
of  puchasers  in  low  VAT 
countries  — and  internal  fron- 
tier controls  are  to  be  abol- 
ished by  1992,  the  Comm- 
ission says. 

But  the  plan  has  been 
greeted  with  a bail  of  criticism 
from  high  VAT  countries  like 
Denmark,  Ireland  and  Italy, 
which  are  feeing  the  prospect 
of  having  to  overhaul  their 
indirect  taxation  regimes,  and 
from  low  VAT  countries  like 
Britain  which  is  loath  to 
impose  VAT  on  a range  of 
items  presently  zero-rated, 
such  as  food,  children's 
clothes  and  books  and 
newspapers. 

Ministers  will  be  presented 
today  with  a list  of  questions 
about  the  fiscal  approx- 


imation proposals  drawn  up 
by  the  Commission  in  the 
wake  of  these  critiasms. 

The  Commission  hopes  an- 
swers to  the  questionnaire  will 
provide  the  information 
needed  to  draw  up  a series  of 
cpmpmmtses  in  an  attempt  to 
overcome  individual  member 
states'  reservations  about  the 
scheme,  while  keeping  the 
broad  outline  of  its  proposals 
intact. 

Most  member  states  have 
objected  to  the  details  and 
timing  of  the  proposals,  al- 
though they  have  accepted  in 
principle  the  need  for  fiscal 
approximation  in  some  form. 
Only  Britain  has  expressed 
outright  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  bring  about  fiscal 
co-ordination  by  Brussels. 

Last  week,  Mr  Nigel  Laws- 
on, the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  unveiled  what  the 
Commission  regards  as  a 
uniquely  British  version  of  the 
European  internal  market 
avec  frontitres,  which  officials 
fear  “could  torpedo  the  entire 
internal  market  programme". 

Mr  Lawson's  “market  bas- 
ed" approach  calls  for  the 
gradual  elimination  of  restric- 
tions on  cross-border  shop- 
ping, retention  of  differing 
rates  of  excise  duty  on  ciga- 


rettes and  alcohol,  and  in- 
troduction of  a postponed 
accounting  system  for  VAT 
which  would  substantially  re- 
duce the  need  for  frontier 
controls. 

Mr  Lawson's  plan  is  likely 
to  receive  a cool  reception  in 
Crete. 

What  has  really  infuriated 
Commission  officials  is  that 
the  Lawson  plan  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will 
always  be  internal  frontier 
controls,  which  Britain  seems 
determined  to  keep  in  the 
battle  against  terrorism,  drug 
trafficking,  illegal  immigra- 
tion and  serious  crime. 

The  Commission  argues 
that  these  problems  are  now 
European-wide  in  nature,  and 
can  be  dealt  with  effectively 
only  by  European-wide  sol- 
utions. It  has  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  external  barrier 
around  the  Community  to 
deny  terrorists  and  drug  traf- 
fickers access  and  increased 
co-ordination  between  police 
and  intelligence  agencies. 

Pointing  out  that  there  are 
no  frontier  controls  between 
Ulster  and  the  Irish  Republic 
the  Commission  accuses 
Britain  of  a hypocritical 
attachment  to  an  outdated 
“island  mentality**. 


Bangladesh  facing  cholera  epidemic 


Children  made  homeless  by  the  floods  foraging  for  food  scraps  in  a pot  outside  a refugee 
camp  in  Dhaka.  Aid  officials  say  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  feed  all  refugees  in  the  city. 


From  Ahmed  Fazl 

Dhaka 

About  30  million  people  In 
Bangladesh  are  in  need  of 
emergency  medical  services  to 
avert  an  epidemic  which  coaid 
kffi  100,000  people  living  in 
thousands  of  waterlogged  vil- 
lages ravaged  by  the  floods. 

This  warning  was  given  by 
Adah,  the  association  of  for- 
eign charities  and  voluntary 
organizations,  as  the  flood 
devastated  one  district  after 
another,  displacing  43  million 
people. 

Mr  Jeffrey  Pereira,  director 
Of  the  Catholic  charity, 
Gurites,  ami  a spokesman  for 
Adah,  said  tint  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  would  sweep  the  coun- 
try as  water  stagnated  and 
became  further  polluted. 

The  association  said  at  least 
1,000  people  had  died  of 
intestinal  fewdera,  including 
cholera,  and  more  than  half  a 
nwUhn  had  been  affected  in 
the  past  week  as  the  water 
started  receding. 

“Dm-  figures  are  based  on 
the  15  per  cent  of  the  flood  vic- 
tims which  the  voluntary 
organizations  and  the  govern- 
ment agencies  could  reach  so 
far,”  Mr  Pereira  said.  “There 
are  thousands  of  diseased  and 
hungry  people  who  are  fending 
for  themselves." 

The  UN  is  to  help  Bang- 
ladesh design  a flood  prep- 
aredness programme,  Mr 
M'hamed  Essaft,  co-ordinator 
of  the  UN  Disaster  Relief 
Organization,  said  the  pro- 
gramme would  indnde  a warn- 
ing system,  building 
embankments  ami  fortyfying 
dykes. 


Swedish  elections 


The  low-profile 
foot  leading  a 
party  to  disaster 

From  Christopher  Mosey,  Stockholm 


Sweden's  Socialist  Prime 
Minister,  Mr  Ingvar  Carisson, 
will  pot  his  foot  well  and  truly 
in  it  tomorrow,  if  the  opmiou 
polls  are  right,  leading  his 
party  into  its  most  disastrous 
election  in  60  years.  It  is  a 
question  of  persoaatity,  or 
rather,  lack  of  it. 

Mr  Carisson,  aged  54,  has 
never  tndy  succeeded  in 
developing  a derisive  profile 
after  faking  over  two  years  ago 
from  his  assassinated  prede- 
cessor Mr  Oflof  Prime. 

He  turn  also  made  mistakes, 
such  as  promising  his  dis- 
graced Justice  Minister,  Mrs 
Aana-Greta  Letfon,  a min- 
isterial post  in  his  nest  admin- 
istration. To  the  average 
Swede  this  smacks  of 
arrogance. 

It  was  Mrs  Lefioa  who 
sanctioned  a private  investiga- 
tion into  the  Prime  assassina- 
tion and  as  a result  was  forced 
to  resign  earlier  this  year.  The 

Prime  Minister  still  stands 
doggedly  by  her,  despite  all 
the  evidence  of  her  severe  lack 
of  judgement 

Sweden  is  a comtry  that 
takes  itself  very  seriously 
indeed,  but  it  does  have  at 
least  one  comedian:  Mr  Hans 
Atfredsson,  who  is  also  an 
extremely  talented  film  direo* 
tor.  It  was  Mr  Alfredsson  who, 
as  long  ago  as  1973,  most 
devastating!?  captured  the  es- 
sence of  Mr  Carlsson's  basic 
btandness  by  likening  the 
Prime  Minister’s  long, 
featureless  face  to  a foot. 

Today  even  Socialist  ejec- 
tion propaganda  uses  the  im- 
age. “It  is  yon  who  deride, 
reads  the  slogan  over  a tine  of 
feet  m»rriinig  to  the  polling- 
booths,  one  of  them  wearing  a 


pair  « — — — , _ 

name  is  not  mentioned,  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be. 

Everyone  in  Sweden  kmm5 
who  The  Foot  is.  Indrad,  Mr 
Carisson  has  himself  sank 


“feet  are  cote.”  Bat  the  Social- 
ists are  not  the  only  ones  with 
personality  problems, 
however. 

The  Conservative  leader  Mr 
Cart  Bfldt,  aged  39,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  foe  other  big  loser 
is  Sunday’s  vote.  He  is  given 

to  defiant  atatemeata 

on  the  need  to  ward  off  the 
menace  of  fotiuding  Soviet 
submarines,  a traditional  Swe- 
dish praMem.  But  his  boyish 
face  belies  his  tough  stance, 
and  to  most  Swedes  he  lacks 
authority.  In  opmiou  polls  on 
the  nation’s  confidence  in 
party  leaders,  he  always 
emerges  d last  place. 

The  two  glamour  boys  of  the 
Swedish  poll  are  liberal  lead- 
er Mr  Beagt  Westerberg,  aged 
45,  and  Centre  Party  chairman 
Mr  OW  Johansson,  aged  51, 
both  of  whom  attract  a large 
proportion  of  the  female  vote. 

CUrionsly,  Communist  lead- 
er Mr  Lars  Werner,  aged  53, 
radiates  a non-re vokmonary 
avuncular  image  that  may  not, 
however,  sneered  in  getting  his 
party  over  the  4 per  cent  level 
needed  to  gain  admission  to 
Parliament. 

The  Greens,  who  are  the 
jokers  in  the  pack  and  likely  to 
wind  up  holding  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  socialists 
and  non-socialist  Woes,  shim 
all  cult  of  personality. 

However,  their  current 
“spokespersons,”  Mrs  Eva 
Goes,  aged  41,  who  is  the 
mother  of  six  children,  and 
bearded,  burly  Mr  Birger 
Schbuig  have  made  a definite 
impression.  Mrs  Goes,  pos- 
sessed as  she  is  of  a fine 
soprano  voice  usually 
brightens  up  election  rallies  by 
bursting  into  the  Green  an- 
them “We  demand  action.” 

In  something  as  low-key  as 
a Swedish  election  it  provides 

at  least  a tittle  tight  reliri;  and 

is  better  than  feet,  no  matter 
bow  rate. 


•t  for  poison  ship 

«>■  » Soy  ofpoison  ships  set  for  Italy 

wdythefi^ofaconwy  Environment 

& weeks. 

Pub  politics 

Athens  (Renter)  7 Three  US 
servicemen  were  injured  in  a 
fight  with  two  Libyans  outside 
a bar  in  the  outskirts  of 
Athens.  The  Libyans  were 

arrested,  police  said. 

Press  closure 

Madrid  - The  Spanish  news 
Sdv  £/  Globo,  has  ceased 

publication,  oriyU 
after  it  first  appeared.  Progress 
publishing  company  said. 


»)  - Chile’s  two 
saders  were  sent 
1 exile  for  18 

JUng  a strike  that 

rity  law*  and  wtt 


- A US  sailor 
, he  fell  over- 
cather  during  a 
-rcise  off  Nor- 


While  the  disruption  of  the  postal  service  continues,  there  are 
three  other  ways  to  pay  your  phone  bill. 

If  you  have  already  received  your  bill,  you  can  pay  it  in  the 
following  ways. 

If  you  have  a bank  account,  simply  take  the  bill  together  with  a 
cheque  to  your  bank. 

Alternatively,  you  can  pay  at  any  British  Telecom  shop  or  district 
office. 

Or,  finally,  you  can  pay  at  your  local  post  office. 

If  you  have  any  queries,  don’t  hesitate  to  call  the  enquiry  number 
on  your  bill. 


British 

TELECOM 

It’s  you  we  answer  to. 


TIMES 

DIARY 

Simon  Barnes 


Seoul 

There  is  no  paranoia  here  in  the 
Olympic  Village  - . .it  is  the  real  thing. 
There  really  are  people  watching  you. 
All  the  time.  The  unwinking  eye,  the  X-ray 
bap  searcher,  the  man  on  the  roof  and  the 
sniffer  dog  — these  are  the  emblems  of  the 
modern  Olympics.  One  hundred  thousand 
police  and  military  personnel  are  involved 
in  the  security  of  the  Games,  all  for  14,000 
-athletes  and  officials. 

_A11  the  athletes  are  insured  against 
terrorist  attacks.  If  they  die  as  a result  of 
terrorism,  food  poisoning  or  a traffic 
accident,  their  survivors  will  get  10  million 
won.  TTiis  is  not  as  good  as  it  sounds;  It  is 
only  £8,300. 

. Anti-terrorist  technology  is  more  impres- 
sive. There  are  6.000  known  international 
terrorists  and  600  terrorist  organizations  on 
the  Games  computer.  The  elite  anti-terrorist 
soldiers  are  equipped  with  silenced 
m^chineguns  with  laser  aiming  devices, 
technology  which  reduces  marksmanship  to 
the  level  of  shooting  fish  in  a barrel.  Perhaps 
the  BBC  could  borrow  one  for  Malcolm 
Cooper,  Britain's  and  the  world's  top 
marksman.  After  one  of  the  corporation's 
number  accidentally  broke  one  of  his  rifles, 
that’s  the  least  it  can  do. 


The  Koreans  have  adopted  a splendidly 
silly  system  to  counteract  the  traffic 
chaos  that  the  Olympics  have  threat- 
ened to  bring.  If  your  car  has  an  odd 
number,  you  can  use  it  in  the  city  only  on 
odd  dates.  Even  cars,  even  dates.  There  are 
big  penalties  for  those  who  defy  the  ruling: 
they  are  asked  not  to  do  it  again.  Believe  it 
or  not,  it  works. 

• Quote  of  the  week:  “The  comp  also  ries 
sort  oat  the  men  from  the  boys.'1  This  from 
Carolyn  Waldo,  a synchronized  swimmer 
from  Canada.  As  they  say  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  when  (he  going  gets  tough,  the  tough 
take  up  synchronized  swimming. 


The  Americans  have  their  new  go-foster 
swim  suit,  inspired,  as  reportal  in  this 
space,  by  the  America's  Cup  water 
flow  technology.  The  Australians  replied 
with  their  own  wonder  drawers,  known  as 
the  Aussie  Cossie.  The  only  trouble  is,  it  has 
been  banned.  The  Australians  say  the  suit  is 
“seal-skin  style",  but  the  International 
Swimming  Federation  says  it  can  give  the 
swimmer  an  advantage  in  buoyancy  so  it  is 
illegal.  The  Australians  counter-proposed 
that  it  was  a technological  advance  like  fibre 
gTass  poles  for  vaulters,  but  that  didn't  wash. 


My  heart  goes  out  to  Gary  Knapp.  I 
generally  find  it  hard  to  feel  much 
sympathy  for  yachtsmen,  let  alone 
American  yachtsmen,  but  in  this  case,  1 am 
prepared  to  stretch  a point  Knapp  dis- 
located his  shoulder  in  Pusan,  where  the 
yachting  events  will  take  place.  He  fell  offa 
bicycle.  The  Libyan  Olympic  athletes  also 
deserve  sympathy.  No  one  knows  where 
they  are.  They  gathered  in  a hotel  in  Libya, 
prepared  to  fly  out  here,  only  to  be  told  they 
could  not  go.  As  1 write,  no  one  knows  why. 


BARRY  FANTONI 


'Keep  it  quiet,  but  I've  asked  Ralph 
to  buy  it  for  William  for  Christmas' 

Korean  wrestlers  are  tanking  up  on 
illegal  substances.  At  least,  the 
substances  would  be  illegal  in 
Britain.  Kaesjou,  a mixture  of  cooked  dog 
and  aromatic  herbs,  is  packed  full  of 
strength-giving  stuff,  they  believe,  and  they 
can't  get  enough  of  it.  "The  Korean  idea  of 
food  is  a greyhound,"  one  of  my 
colleagues  remarked.  The  wrestlers  are  also 
fopd  of  boiled  snake,  and  the  female  hockey 
players  have  a taste  for  the  same  dish.  Choi 
Sojbn-ho,  a football  forward,  said  be  had 
eaten  500  snakes  this  summer  for  their 
strength-giving  power.  The  footballers  also 
favour  deer  antlers.  But  the  favourite 
Korean  strength  giver  is  ginseng.  The 
Korean  Boxing  Federation  has  spent  two 
million  won  (£1,650)  on  ginseng  for  every 
boxer  in  the  Games. 

• Singapore  has  sent  nine  athletes.  It  has 
sent  ten  journalists.  Nice  to  see  some  people 
getting  their  priorities  right. 


The  triathlon  is  one  of  those  sports  with 
Olympic  ambitions,  and  it  would 
probably  look  pretty  good  on  the  list. 
But  after  one  of  the  more  spectacular 
blunders  in  sporting  history,  the  sport  will 
have  its  work  cut  out  to  regain  its  credibility. 
The  triathlon  is  the  swim -bike-run  endur- 
ance test,  and  the  competitors  are  a pretty 
reftiarkable  bunch.  Yet  80  out  of  200  were 
disqualified  at  the  European  short  course 
championships  the  other  week.  The  event 
was  held  near  Venice,  and  it  took  one  back 
to  those  botch-ups  in  the  World  Athletics 
Championships  in  Rome  last  year,  in  which 
officials  miscounted  the  laps  in  the  10.000 
metres,  and  also  left  a poor  marathon 
runner  having  to  ask  the  way. 

This  time,  the  problem  was  the  swim.  It 
was  meant  to  be  1500  metres,  but  it  was 
much  too  short.  For  that  reason,  the 
competitors  were  all  grouped  together  as 
they  set  off  on  the  bike  ride.  Bunch  raring,  as 
in  the  Tour  de  France,  is  illegal  in  the  triath- 
lon but  there  was  no  help  for  it  among  the 
crowds.  But  in  the  course  of  40  kilometres, 
the  officials  disqualified  their  80  compet- 
itors. At  the  end.  no  medals  were  given  out, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  competitors  did  not 
deserve  them.  The  triathlon  is  basically 
about  suffering,  but  2 cannot  help  but  red 
that  this  was  overdoing  it. 


Many  of  us  who  planned  the 
,SDP  in  1980  and  launched  it  in 
1981  will  view  David  Owen's 
conference  in  Torquay  over  the 
next  few  days  with  a mixture  of 
sadness,  irritation  and  curiosity. 

Sadness  because  we  have  lost 
the  friendship  and  campaigning 
contribution  of  a number  of 
valued  members  who  helped  to 
establish  and  build  the  SDP  and 
ibe  Alliance. 

Irritation  because  they  were 
such  flimsy  reasons  that  led  Dr 
Owen  and  his  supporters  wilfully 
to  reject  the  dear  majority  view 
of  SDP  members  in  favour  of 
merger,  thereby  causing  the  ut- 
most dismay  and  confusion 
among  our  supporters  and  dash- 
ing the  high  hopes  of  many  who 
had  so  welcomed  the  breath  of 
fresh  air  brought  into  British 
politics  in  1981. 

We  did  after  all  tell  the 
electorate  that  the  Alliance  was  a 
partnership  of  principle  and  of 
shared  values.  The  majority  of 
us  still  believe  that  to  have  been 
the  case.  Now,  soon  after  the 
split.  Dr  Owen  tells  us  he  wants 
to  get  back  together  again  with 
another  electoral  agreement  with 
all  the  problems  of  two  leaders, 
two  conferences  and  two  organ- 
izations which  we  merged  to 
avoid. 

Apart  from  the  elementary 
fact  that  punching  someone  in 


Tan  Wrigglesworth  dismisses  David  Owen’s  olive  branch 

Torquay’s  futile  talking 


the  face  does  not  usually  chat 
the  most  friendly  response,  it  is 
also  odd  so  soon  after  a rather 
messy  divorce,  and  before  the 
Democrats  have  even  finished 
electing  their  new  executive  and 
policy  committees,  to  find  one  of 
the  partners  wanting  to  go  back 
to  living  together  again. 

What  in  heavens  name  is  the 
crucial  difference  that  makes 
living  in  sin  perfectly  permis- 
sible but  marriage  untenable? 

How  can  any  organization 
filing  itself  Social  Democrat 
put  up  a candidate  against  such  a 
prominent  and  distinguished 
founder  member  of  the  SDP  as 
William  Goodhart  in  the  Ken- 
sington by-election? 

Maybe  we  shall  see  in  Torquay 
over  the  next  few  days.  Certainly 
the  attempts  by  some  of  Dr 
Owen’s  supporters  to  go  for  the 
red-neck  populist  vote  — with  a 
large  Union  Jack  wrapped 
around  every  missile  and  a crude 
appeal  to  working-class  self- 
interest  — would  mark  them  out 


as  different  to  the  Democrats. 
For  that  matter,  the  whole 
macho  image  also  marks  them 
out  as  rather  different  to  the 
original  SDP  we  launched  in 
1981.  But  there  will  also  be 
bogus  attempts  to  mark  out 
differences  and  to  try  to  paint  the 
Democrats  as  a Mark  II  Liberal 
party.  What  nonsense. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  last 
few  days,  for  instance,  that  they 
are  going  to  drop  the  inflation 
tax  incomes  policy  because  it 
was  forced  on  the  Alliance  by  the 
Liberal  Party.  The  main  culprit 
for  that  was  Dr  Owen  himself, 
who  accepted  and  advocated  it. 
As  economics  spokesman,  I was 
opposed  to  it.  But  to  describe  the 
Liberals  as  responsible  for  it 
when  its  main  architect  and 
advocate  was  the  leading  SDP 
economist.  Professor  Richard 
Layard,  is  just  downright  untrue. 

The  desire  of  the  members  of 
the  Social  and  Liberal  Demo- 
crats to  embrace  both  the  old 
parties  and  be  neither  a Mark  il 


Liberal  Party  nor  SDP  was 
dearly  expressed  in  the  voting 
for  the  balanced  ticket  of  Paddy 
Ashdown  as  leader  and  myself  as 
president,  with  Des  Wilson  tak- 
ing just  38  per  cent  of  the 
presidential  vote. 

2 think  this  desire  and  this 
balance  will  also  be  clear  at  our 
first  annual  conference  in  Black- 
pool next  weekend.  After  that,  I 
hope  we  will  cease  to  look  back 
at  the  two  old  parties  and 
concentrate  on  developing  our 
own  character  and  identity,  and 
in  printing  it  on  the  public  mind 
in  a way  we  found  impossible 
with  two  leaders  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  two  parties. 

Before  the  last  election  we 
adopted  a strategy  of  seeking  the 
balance  of  power.  This  was  based 
on  polling  evidence  which 
showed  that  many  voters  would 
support  us  if  they  thought  we 
were  going  to  obtain  (rawer  and 
they  were  not  wasting  their 
votes,  even  though  that  power 
was  not  going  to  be  achieved 


through  an  outright  victory. 

The  strategy  failed  because  a 
majority  of  the  Alliance  did  not, 
support  it  and  because  the 
electorate  became  confused  over 
whether  we  wanted  to  get  into 
bed  with  Mrs  Thatcher  or  Mr 
Kinnock.  And  also  because  they 
were  distinctively  unenthusiasuc 
about  voting  for  a party  which 
declared  its  aim  as  being  to  come 
second  or  third. 

Dr  Owen  is  apparently  still 
advocating  this  strategy  of  multi- 
party politics.  We  are  not.  Nor 
was  it  on  the  agenda  when  we 
launched  the  SDP  in  1981. 
Multi-party  politics  will  not 
come  about  until  we  have  won 
power  under  the  present  system 
and  then  introduced  propor- 
tional representation. 

That  does  not  mean  we  are  in 
favour  of  the  old  "ya  boo"  polit- 
ics. There  should  be  much 
greater  co-operation  between 
parties  to  achieve  common 
goals,  particularly  on  issues  with 
long-term  implications,  such  as 


pensions,  and  on  foreign  and 
defence  policy.  But  that  is  very 
different  to  reaching  pacts  before 
elections. 

Our  task  is  not  to  play  around 
on  the  margins  of  politics  but  to 
get  ourselves  back  into  the  big 
league  and  build  ourselves  up  as 
the  non-socialist  alternative  to 
the  Conservatives- 

In  my  experience,  there  is  a 
massive  desire  for  this  across  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  British 
public.  We  can  only  succeed  in 
this  long-term  strategy  by  elbow- 
ing Labour  aside,  as  Paddy 
Ashdown  has  said. 

We  would  have  found  it  easier 
to  do  this  had  Dr  Owen  not 
decided  to  stand  apart  I still 
happen  to  believe  that  the 
damage  of  the  past  year  could 
have  been  avoided  if  we  had 
sought  to  bring  about  a close- 
federation  of  the  two  old  parties 
rather  than  an  immediate 
merger.  But  that  is  a U water 
under  the  bridge  now. 

We  shall  watch  our  former 
colleagues  at  their  conference 
with  curiosity.  But  we  shall  now 
be  concentrating  on  building  up 
our  strength  and  presence  in 
British  politics  without  them  in 
order  to  achieve  what  we  set  out 
to  do  in  1981.  They,  I fear,  have 
gone  off  into  the  wasteland. 

The  author  is  president  of  the 
Social  and  Liberal  Democrats. 


John  Vincent 


Thatcherism  from  afar 


Asking  a Marxist  to  ex- 
plain Thatcherism  is 
like  asking  a bishop  to 
explain  sin.  He  falters; 
he  cannot  very  well 
claim  intimacy; . yet  he  knows 
that  his  system  should  be  all- 
inclusive.  For  those  who  want  a 
fair  survey  of  Left  interpretat- 
ions of  Thatcherism,  Professor 
Andrew  Gamble,  a Sheffield 
politics  don  and  independent 
near-Marxist,  is  your  man. 

His  latest  book*  is  a study  of 
Thatcherism  and  assembles  the 
views  of  those  who  are  against  it 
This  alone  should  make  his  work 
a widely  used  student  textbook. 
He  asks  not  what  Thatcherism 
is,  or  whether  it  is  right,  but 
whether  one  Marxist  analysis  of 
it  is  better  than  another.  Indeed, 
the  key  to  the  last  decade,  it 
seems,  lies  in  comparing  what 
dear  old  Perry  said  in  New  Left 
Review,  with  what  dear  old 
Stuart  wrote  in  Marxism  Today. 
One  feels  one  intrudes  on  a 
private  conversation;  and  indeed 
one  does. 

The  closed  little  club  of  the 
born-again  Left  is  like  all  the 
dubs  there  have  ever  been:  pro- 
foundly incurious  about  external 
reality.  You  might  as  wdl  ask  the 
members  of  White’s  or  Boodle’s 
about  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  or  press  the  Budleigh 
Salterton  Croquet  Club  on 
Marx's  theory  of  surplus  value: 

Thus  Professor  Gamble  gets 
off  to  a speedy  Double  First  in 
incuriosity.  His  Thatcherism  is 
Thatcherism  without  Margaret 
Thatcher,  without  the  Conser- 
vative Party;  and  without  public 
finance,  surely  the  central 
Thatcherite  project  Not  for  him 
such  petty  side  issues;  not  for 
him  the  distractions  of  social 
statistics,  economic  data,  or 
electoral  analysis.  No;  he  goes 
straight  to  the  point 
Is  Thatcherism  (1)  fascism,  (2) 
class  war,  (3)  an  attack  on 
Women-and-BIacks,  (4)  author- 
itarian populism,  or  in  Gamble’s 
terse  and  spariding  pbrase,  (5)  a 
Gramsdan  hegemonic  project? 
(This  last  means  an  attempt  to 
oust  social  democracy). 

For  those  in  doubt  Thatch- 
erism, says  Gamble;  is  not 
fascism.  (One  can  see  the  diligent 
students  noting  it  all  down.) 
Where,  for  instance,  is  the 
Thatcher  Youth?  It  is  not 
primarily  an  attempt  to  do  down 
Women-and-BJacks;  only  in- 
ddentally.  It  is  not  class  war, 
either  in  the  form  of  a lower 
middle  class  on  the  march,  or  of 


Thatcherism  in  action  on  the  world  stage:  national  pragmatism  or  all  part  of  a wider  ‘hegemonic  project4? 


the  eternal  war  between  capital 
and  Labour.  No  one,  says  Gam- 
ble. is  on  the  march;  Thatch- 
erism is  "passive  revolution 
from  above”.  The  hard-foced 
men  who  have  done  well  out  of 
the  Eighties  are  the  employed 
workforce.  Otherwise  Thatch- 
erism would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Thus  do  the  Yummies  of 
Marxism  Today  dispose  of  our 
time-honoured  friend,  the  class 
war. 

Professor  Gamble  prefers 
two  other  interpreta- 
tions: first,  Thatch- 
erism as  statecraft,  not 
ideology,  a means  of 
handling  difficulties  and  retain- 
ing power;  secondly,  Thatch- 
erism as  a new  moral  climate  — 
the  "hegemonic  project”. 
Thatcherism,  writes  Gamble, 
"seeks  to  confront  and  destroy 
the  culture,  the  communities, 
and  the  institutions  of  the 
minority.”  By  which  he  must 
mean  "hands  off  Scargill,  bands 
off  Livingstone,  hands  off  liberal 


elitism”.  Now  large  no-go  areas 
for  the  state  may  be  a good  idea, 
but  not  one  the  corporatist  left 
can  plausibly  advocate. 

The  merit  of  Gamble's  assess- 
ment is  that  it  sounds  sensible, 
unembittered,  fair-minded,  and 
probable.  Its  defect  is  that  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  it  is 
true,  since  it  refers  to  unknown, 
perhaps  unknowable  intentions 
and  motives.  They,  the  poli- 
ticians, do  not  tell  us  what  they 
are  thinking;  and  if  they  did,  we 
should  disbelieve  them.  Without 
testable  knowledge  of  motive,  we 
are  chasing  a black  cat  in  the 
dark. 

To  overcome  this  slight  diffi- 
culty, academics  label  things, 
hoping  thus  to  explain  them. 
The  more  abstract  the  label,  the 
more  profound  the  truth,  and  in 
universities  this  is  called  re- 
search. (When  others  do  it.  it  is 
called  saloon  bar  philosophy.) 
Would  that  Marx  had  known 
this  short  cut  to  truth;  it  would 
have  saved  him  decades  of 
heroic  grubbing  after  facts. 


This  is  not  the  only  fallacy  in 
the  Left’s  view  of  Thatcherism. 
There  is  the  fallacy  of  symmetry: 
the  belief  that  because  powerless 
left-wing  groups  need  esoteric 
books  and  ideas  they  have  equal 
importance  for  Tories  in  office. 
There  is  the  related  fallacy  of 
long-termism:  the  belief  that 
Tories,  like  socialists,  plan  to 
reshape  the  world.  There  is  the 
fallacy  that  Tory  politicians 
resemble  intellectuals,  or  even 
student  politicians.  And  there  is 
the  fallacy  that  the  New  Right  is 
crucial. 

The  Left  is  hugely  exercised 
about  the  New  Right;  no  one  else 
is.  Professor  Gamble  speaks  of 
the  Conservative  New  Right, 
and  the  Liberal  New  Right,  thus 
making  the  term  so  inclusive 
that  only  Sir  Ian  GUrnour  is  left 
out.  In  a book  which  barely 
mentions  the  ruling  group  in 
Conservative  politics  (White law 
and  Howe  are  absent  from  the 
index,  though  Gitmour  is  cited 
1 ! times),  the  New  Right  gets  a 
whole  chapter.  It  is  almost  as 


though  the  Left,  for  whom 
thought-crime  is  the  ultimate 
offence,  find  Roger  Scruton’s 
long  tenure  of  No  10  the  key  to 
the  age. 

Talk  of  a new  hegemony 
seems  premature.  It  is  too  tidy  to 
point  to  a new  ruling  group 
(business)  based  on  a new  elec- 
toral majority  (those  with  some- 
thing to  lose)  and  working 
deliberately  to  achieve  a new 
consensus.  For  a start,  British 
business  still  lacks  an  historical 
vocation.  It  does  not  want  to 
lake  charge;  it  is  being  told  to. 
Legitimacy  is  being  thrust  upon 
il  from  Whitehall 

The  new  natural  majority  does 
not  exist.  Three  Tory  victories  in 
exceedingly  favourable  con- 
ditions do  not  imply  the  Tories 
would  prosper  if  the  going  was 
less  than  ideal,  and  the  Tory  vote 
has  stuck  at  a level  equivalent  to 
only  two-thirds  of  owner  occupi- 
ers. Current  polls  suggest  that  the 
public  not  only  prefers  Labour 
values,  but  thinks  Labour  more 
competent  in  things  that  matter. 


Electorally,  the  Thatcherite  Nsw 
Dawn  has  not  happened. 

Social  democracy  has  not  been 
overthrown  by  "populist  author- 
itarianism", a natty  label  which 
does  not  quite  work.  What  is 
populism?  It  is  anything  The 
Guardian  dislikes;  in  other 
words,  being  in  touch  with  the 
mass  of  the  population.  That 
cannot  be  wholly  bad;  but  the  list 
of  popular  prejudices  un pander- 
ed to  is  a long  one. 

As  for  authoritarianism, 
that  charge  relates  ei- 
ther to  shortlived  me- 
dia events  such  as  the 
martyrdom  of  St 
Ponting,  or  else  to  undeniable 
emergencies  where  the  state  has 
responded  to  the  initiatives  of 
others  (Galtieri,  Scargill).  When 
poked,  the  Government  re- 
sponds; which  is  very  different 
mom  being  programmatically 
authoritarian.  As  for  soda! 
democracy,  its  central  institu- 
tions look  solid;  it  is  the  weaker 
bastions  of  liberal  elitism  which 
are  being  squeezed. 

Was  Thatcherism  deliberate? 
Or  did  it  just  grow?  Was  it  just 
one  thing  after  another?  Did  its 
exponents  really  know  where 
they  were  going?  How  much  was 
putting  a good  face  on  undesired 
results?  We  can  only  guess;  but 
already  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought.  Historians,  because  of 
their  interest  in  policy,  stress  the 
strong  element  of  continuity  in 
Thatcherism  as  government. 
The  politically  committed.  Left 
and  Right,  prefer  to  emphasize 
how  Mrs  Thatcher  has  changed 
the  way  we  think.  Both  could  be 
correct 

The  simplest  explanation  is 
often  the  best.  The  coherence  of 
Thatcherism  derives  from  Mar- 
garet Thatcher.  As  Disraeli  said, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  failed  as 
prime  minister  because  he  did 
not  know  England.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, a lesser  mortal,  but  the  last 
party  leader  to  win  three 
successive  elections,  succeeded 
because  he  did.  Knowing  Eng- 
land is  the  chief  job  of  a prime 
minister,  and  knowing  Margaret 
Thatcher  is  the  main  task  facing 
the  student  of  Thatcherism. 
Here,  left-wing  theory  misses 
what  lies  under  its  nose. 

)The  Free  Economy  and  the 
Strong  State:  The  Politics  of 
Thatcherism,  (Macmillan.  £25). 
John  Vincent  is  professor  of 
history  at  (he  University  of 
Bristol. 


Commentary  * Peter  Brimelow 

Old  faith  abandoned 


New  York 

/ must  add,  however,  that  by 
mv  own  experience  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mention  Jews  in 
print,  either  favourably  or 
unfavourably,  without  getting 
into  trouble .”  - George  Orwell 
in  a letter  to  Roy  Fuller,  1944. 

“What  is  a seder?”  a Times 
sub-editor  recently  telephoned 
to  ask.  (Answer  the  ritual  meal 
eaten  by  observant  Jews  at 
Passover).  It  was  one  of  those 
disorientating  moments  that 
happen  to  you  Mien  you  live  a 
long  time  in  a foreign  country.  I 
had  used  the  word  in  a Times 
column  assuming,  as  I would 
here,  that  everyone  knew  what  it 
meant. 

My  mistake  is  indicative  of  the 
profound  Jewish  influence  on 
America,  at  least  as  reflected  in 
the  vocabulary  of  New  York 
journalists. 

Last  weekend,  the  political 
career  of  Frederick  V.  Malek  was 
suddenly  and  completely  de- 
stroyed. Malefc  resigned  from  his 
post  as  day-to-day  operations 
manager  of  George  Bush's  cam- 
paign after  the  Washington  Post 
resurrected  an  old  story  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  White  House 
staff  back  in  1971,  he  had 
prepared  a list  of  Jewish  civil 
servants  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  the  order  of  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon,  who  be- 
lieved a "Jewish  cabal"  in  the 
agency  was  putting  a hostile  slant 
on  its  economic  reports. 

Some  prominent  Jewish  lead- 
ers said  they  regarded  Malek  as 


an  innocent  party.  But  in  Ameri- 
can politics  there  is  no  defence 
against  a charge  of  anti-Semitism 
— particularly  for  conservatives. 
That  Jesse  Jackson  has  survived 
his  "Hymietown”  comments, 
and  his  support  for  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Oiganizaion,  is  a 
measure  not  merely  of  the  only 
comparable  taboo  - against 
criticizing  blacks  — but  of  the 
tenacious  attachment  of  Ameri- 
can Jews  to  the  political  left. 

This  attachment  has  survived 
many  predictions  of  its  demise. 
And  the  Malek  affair  is  hardly 
the  moment  to  risk  another, 
even  apart  from  the  wisdom  of 
Orwell’s  advice  to  any  writer 
tempted  by  this  fascinating  but 
dangerous  subject. 

Nevertheless,  I think  it’s 
worth  reporting  an  impressionis- 
tic observation  of  my  own:  the 
sudden  arrival  of  a new  wave,  or 
at  least  ripple,  of  young  Jewish 
intellectuals  into  the  American 
conservative  movement. 

There  always  have  been  in- 
dividual Jewish  conservatives, 
or  course.  And  some  factions  on 
the  right  in  America  have  been 
heavily  Jewish,  notably  the  cult 
gathered  around  the  novelist 
Ayn  Rand  and  the  group  of 
“neo-conservative"  New  York 
intellectuals  who  trekked  out  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
1970s. 

But  this  new  group  has  distinc- 
tive characteristics.  They  are 
very  young,  often  not  yet  in  their 
thirties.  They  have  not  become 
conservatives  via  a conversion 


from  Marxism  or  through  a 
passionate  affair  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  free-market  economics, 
two  common  patterns  in  the 
past.  And  usually  they  come 
from  liberal  families,  sometimes 
even  from  university  back- 
grounds, where  they  are  regarded 
with  parental  consternation. 

Precisely  why  people  adopt 
their  beliefs  has  always  fasci- 
nated me.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
young  men  and  women  wanted 
to  be  on  the  winning  side  after 
Reagan's  victories,  although  a 
careerist  intellectual  who  moves 
right  in  America  is  making  a sad 
mistake.  Possibly  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  peculiarly  in- 
tense contempt  with  which 
many  Israelis  seem  to  regard 
American  Jewish  liberals,  a fac- 
tor that  could  hardly  exist  before 
Israeli’s  emergence  in  1948. 

And  at  least  one  individual  I 
know  attributes  his  disillusion- 
ment with  his  parents'  liberalism 
to  his  experiences  when  his 
northern  city  school  was  inte- 
grated by  court  order  in  the 
1960s  — a story  which  I suspect 
will  prove  to  be  rather  common 
in  his  generation.  But  mostly 
they  just  say  they  simply  always 
felt  that  way. 

This  sort  of  abrupt  societal 
shift  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
sweeping  theories.  For  example: 
perhaps  wc  arc  seeing  the  last 
stages  in  the  modernization  of 
Jewish  intellectual  life  after  its 
emancipation  from  the  ghetto. 
In  Western  Europe,  emancipa- 
tion occurred  in  the  18th  cen- 


tury. German  Jews,  when  they 
emigrated  to  America  in  the  1 9th 
century,  were  relatively  conser- 
vative. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  American 
Jews  are  descended  from  Eastern 
European  refugees,  who  lived  in 
cultural  isolation  until  they  fled 
Tsarist  pogroms  well  within  the 
last  hundred  years.  They  brought 
their  socialism,  and  their  alien- 
ation from  the  gentile  world, 
with  them.  Maybe  it's  finally 
wearing  away. 

Or  maybe  not. 

I tried  this  suggestion  recently 
on  a Jewish,  academic  I was 
interviewing,  a man  from  a 
uniformly  left-wing  background 
who  now  causes  student 
demonstrations  by  his  ferocious 
attacks  on  feminism  and  affir- 
mative action  in  support  of  black 
advance.  He  laughed  and  replied 
that  he  preferred  a simpler 
explanation.  “We’re  just  argu- 
mentative,” he  said. 

Even  if  this  ripple  of  intellec- 
tuals presages  a general  move- 
ment of  American  Jews  to  the 
right,  it  will  be  too  late  for  Fred 
Malek.  His  fall  was  almost 
certainly  brought  about  by  the 
Dukakis  camp,  stirring  up  a core 
constituency  with  a little  help 
from  their  frients  at  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  only  thing  that  might  help 
Malek  now  is  a statement  by  his 
former  employer  accepting  the 
blame.  Nixon's  conspicuous  si- 
lence is  all  too  typical. 

The  author  is  a senior  editor  of 
Forbes  Magazine. 


sept  i7  On  this  day  1863 


Skirmishes  between,  insurance 
companies  and  householders 
over  disputed  chums  ted  to  The 
Times  becoming  invoiced. 


INSURANCE 

CLAUSES 

A letter  which  we  publish 
today  upon  Fire  Insurance  refers 
to  a question  of  grave  public 
importance.  In  a recent  trial  it 
appeared  that  one  of  tJbe  richest 
and  best  established  Fire-offices 
refused  to  pay  the  sum  insured 
without  receiving  an  elaborate 
inventory  of  the  articles  in  the 
bouse  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and 
direct  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  worth  the  sum  named.  In 
other  words,  they  disputed  the 
claim  made  upon  them  step  by 
step.  They  demanded  almost  an 
accurate  proof  of  the  value  of 
every  article  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  and  indicated  a 
determination  not  to  pay  the 
whole  sum  insured  for  unless  they 
could  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
property  destroyed  was  really  and 
immediately  equal  to  the  value 
which  the  insurer  placed  upon  it. 

Such  an  instance  of  the  prob- 
able course  of  a respectable  office 
has  very  naturally  earned  some 
alarm.  Our  correspondent  wants 
to  know  whether,  in  case  of  a fire, 
he  would  be  required  to  produce 
an  accurate  inventory  of  the 
furniture  he  bought  thirty  years 
ago,  and  which  he  has  added  to 
since  at  odd  times  and  prices. 

The  habit  of  insurance  is 
sufficiently  discouraged  already 
by  the  enormous  tax  which  the 


Government  impose  upon  it 
charge  of  200  per  cent  upon  ■ 
rates  which  the  office  th: 
sufficient  to  cover  their  ris 
deters  many  persons  from  an  , 
of  prudence  which  they  would 
glad  to  afford  if  they  could.  If 
this  the  Insurance-offices  add  i 
nuisance  of  a long  fight  w 
pertinacious  attorneys  over  ew 
item  of  furniture  that  is  i 
strayed,  they  will  soon  find  th 
business  diminish.  Fires  are  i 
such  common  occurrences 
proportion  to  the  population.  1 
many  persons  will  rather  ran  1 
nsk  of  a total  loss  than  face  I 
certainty  of  a considerable  a 
nual  payment  and  the  prospecl 
an  arbitration,  if  not  a lawsi 
afterwards  to  obtain  part  of  1 
money  they  insure  for. 

It  is  with  insurances  as  it 
with  taxes,  nothing  checks  th 
payment  so  much  as  their  bei 
troublesome.  The  great  art 
taxation  is  to  get  the  money  pi 
at  the  least  possible  trouble  to  1 
tax-payer,  and  it  ought  to  be  t 
great  object  of  the  Insurer* 
offices  to  give  the  public  i 
advantages  of  insurance  with  t 
least  possible  trouble  and  ri 
Nor  can  we  see  that  the  offii 
are  suffering  any  inconveniex 
whatever  to  justify  this  troub 
some  and  vexatious  haggling. 

They  are  for  the  most  pi 
enormously  wealthy,  and  c 

**  a litde  ©Mewus. 
all  events,  we  are  certain  ti 
their  business  depends  on  th 
treating  the  public  with  liberal 
and  confidence.  They  can  eas 
Protect  themselves  from  n 
danger  without  giving  annoy ac 
to  tbeu-  customers;  and  we  ho 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  pub 
“d°f  offices  themselvest* 
weshafl  hear  no  more  of  this  i 
““vised  meanness. 
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SCALING  OLYMPUS 


in  amid  the 
and  nariona!  pride  ^1iaIJlftrnaJ7?rial  «toent 

to  make  this0™11*5  10  f^e  * 3,000  Participants 
spor^ig  glory,  an  00035100  distinguish^Tby 

Il'story  *?  °ot  on  their  side.  It  is  24  years 

lheir  Preparations  for  Seoul  Per- 
haps that  is  a good  augury. 

J5L!.958 1110  Mexico  Games  were  marred  by 
K«?f  m0?SlraVons;  al  Munich  four  yearn 

teveoned1!?!1?'  I"  1 b,ack  nations 
y otted  the  Montreal  Olympics  in  a protest 

against  apartheid.  In  1980  the  UnitedStates 

a?1™  50  0theI  counlries  did  much  the 
Mine  at  Moscow  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Alghajoistan.  In  1984  the  Russians  paid  them 
back  bv  persuading  20  of  their  allies  to  stay 
away  from  Los  Angeles  because,  it  was  said,  of 
tears  over  personal  security. 

With  that  record,  the  decision  made  seven 
years  ago  to  hold  the  present  Games  in  South 
Korea  looked  like  an  invitation  to  disaster. 
South  Korea  was  but  one  half  of  a distant 
peninsula,  once  riven  by  war  and  ever  since 
split  by  bitterly  opposed  ideologies.  Governed 
by  a sequence  of  military  autocrats  and  blessed 
with  more  than  the  usual  quota  of  volatile 
students,  it  seemed  an  unlikely  environment  in 
which  the  Olympic  ideal  could  take  new  root. 

The  threat  of  trouble  seemed  to  have  been 
confirmed  in  late  1985  when  North  Korea 
demanded  that  it  be  allowed  to  co-host  the 
Games.  Unless  it  was  allotted  at  least  eight  of 
the  24  events  (roughly  the  ratio  of  its 
population  to  that  of  the  South),  it  threatened 
to  lead  an  Eastern  bloc  boycott  of  the  Games. 

South  Korea's  refusal  to  agree  has  led  to 
violent  demonstrations  in  Seoul  and  the  mid- 
air destruction  of  one  of  its  airliners  — as  part 
of  a campaign  to  force  a relocation  of  the 
Games.  But  public  opinion  in  Seoul,  en- 
couraged by  recent  moves  towards  democracy, 
has  firmly  backed  the  Government  in  its 
determination  to  press  on. 

Thanks  partly  to  the  energetic  diplomacy  of 
the  IOC  President,  Sefior  Juan  Antonio 
Samaranch,  and  partly  to  improved  East-West 
relations,  only  five  countries  have  joined  the 


ASLEEP  IN  SPACE 


The  Soviet  space  mission  to  Mars,  whicfrdrew 
the  envy  and  applause  of  the  West  when  it 
blasted  off  from  Earth,  risks  failure  after  only 
two  months.  According  to  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  space  programme.  Dr  Roald  Sagdeyev, 
one  of  the  two  Phobos  craft  is  veering  off 
course  and  its  very  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mars,  let  alone  its  future  usefulness  in  the 
exploration  project,  is  in  doubt  It  has  virtually 
gone  to  sleep  in  space. 

How  badly  the  mission  as  a whole  has  been 
damaged  is  not  yet  known.  The  two  spaceships 
were  programmed  to  duplicate  much  of  each 
other’s  work,  so  something  may  be  salvaged. 
There  is  still  a very  slim  chance  that  the 
dormant  craft  might  be  reactivated.  But  for 
one  to  have  been  crippled  so  early  in  the 
voyage  cannot  but  handicap  the  programme. 

This  is  a tragedy  for  the  Soviet  space 
establishment  Not  only  does  the  disablement 
of  one  probe  mean  that  a great  amount  of  time, 
money  and  energy  has  been  wasted,  it  also 
represents  a loss  of  face.  The  space  programme 
has  been,  with  a few  exceptions,  a Soviet 
success  story.  In  a country  facing  serious 
economic,  social  and  political  problems,  it 
could  be  held  up  as  a model  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  Could  do  when  it  set  its  mind  to  it 

The  loss  of  the  American  shuttle  Challenger 
was  widely  believed  to  have  given  the  Soviet 
Union  an  even  greater  lead  over  the  United 
States  in  space  than  it  already  had.  The  loss  of 
Phobos  would  set  Soviet  space  research  back,  if 
only  because  the  exploration  of  Mars  will  not 
advance  as  rapidly  as  had  been  plarmed.  It 
could  also  prompt  searching  questions  in 
Moscow  about  the  size  of  the  Soviet  space 
research  budget. 

But  the  tragedy,  if  the  Phobos  probe  is  lost, 
belongs  not  just  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  to 
international  science.  There  is  equipment  from 
many  countries  on  board  and  there  had  been 
every  hope  that  the  information  obtained 
would  be  shared.  It  was  also  envisaged  that, 
once  the  planned  US  Mars  expedition  was 


launched  in  the  early  1990s,  there  could  be 
superpower  co-operation  in  the  exploration  of 
the  planet  considered  most  like  our  own.  Now, 
gathering  the  information  required  for  an 
eventual  manned  mission  to  Mars  could  take 
much  longer. 

Had  the  Phobos  craft  been  put  out  of  action 
by  unforeseen  natural  circumstances  or  even 
by  the  failure  of  a component,  the  loss  could 
have  been  written  off  to  force  majeure  or 
chalked  up  to  experience.  In  the  latter  case  the 
disaster  might  have  been  harnessed  to  the 
Soviet  leadership’s  earthly  quest  for  more 
stringent  quality  control. 

Unfortunately,  as  Dr  Sagdeyev  has  disclosed 
with  admirable  frankness  and  not  a little 
exasperation,  the  Phobos  rocket  owes  its 
somnulent  state  to  incompetence  at  ground 
control.  The  same  people  who  were  respon- 
sible for  preparing  the  rocket  and  getting  it  into 
space  proved  incapable  of  keeping  it  opera- 
tional. An  official  sent  the  wrong  computer 
message  to  it,  with  the  result  that  its  engines 
shut  down.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

Dr  Sagdeyev  — who  has  recently  had  many 
uncomplimentary  things  to  say  about  the  state 
of  Soviet  scientific  research  — has  drawn 
comparisons  between  this  expensive  tragedy 
and  the  Chernobyl  disaster.  Both,  he  said,  were 
caused  by  a prevailing  sloppiness  in  the 
approach  of  Soviet  workers  to  the  task  in  hand. 

Indiscipline  and  negligence  at  work,  often 
caused  by  lack  of  understanding  or  interest,  is 
one  of  the  factors  retarding  the  Soviet  Union’s 
economic  performance.  But  when  — as  at 
Chernobyl  and  now  with  Phobos  — the  same 
cavalier  approach  is  taken  to  science,  the 
consequence  is  not  just  loss  of  money,  but  loss 
of  reputation  as  well,  and  often  great  danger. 

That  the  necessary  sense  of  responsibility 
has  apparently  been  lost  is  a sad  indictment  of 
Soviet  science.  Time  and  encouragement  will 
be  needed  if  it  is  to  be  restored.  If  the  outlook  is 
as  pessimistic  as  Dr  Sagdeyev  suggests  it  is, 
man  may  well  reach  Mars  first. 


FORGIVE  THEM  THEIR  TRESPASSES 


was  a time,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when 
people  resorted  to  mass  trespass  to  press 
ights  of  access  to  countryside  in  private 
shin  Today  they  send  cheques  to 
re  fp-oups.  There  was  a time,  too,  when 
vners  would  offer  cash  rewards  for  help 
Hng5 the  trespassers-  Today  they  send 
aining  letters  to  the  press. 
it  of  water  has  flowed  down  the  Ribble 
ive  men  received  jail  “nten“s 
the  Kinder  Scout  mass  trespass  of  19J£ 
members  of  the  Rambters' Association 
■up  tomorrow  on  some  20  footpaths 
Uhe  country  to  show  how  rights  of  way 
ing  made  impassable,  they  will  be  less 
nt  and  certainly  less  numerous,  than 
Diritual  forebears.  . ■ 

ramblers  of  the  late  eight.*  " 

Z CountrysideAc^d 

Faccess  law,  that  is  because  there 
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angry  at  the  moment  because  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  1 35,000  miles  of  pedestrian  rights  of 
way  in  England  and  Wales  are  not  open  to 
them.  Farmers  are  ploughing  up  and  cropping 
over  and  failing  to  reinstate.  Worse,  the 
Countryside  Commission  is  even  now 
recommending  yet  further  decontrol  of  how 
paths  may  be  diverted. 

Since  1949  this  country  has  had  a com- 
prehensive register,  county  by  county,  of  where 
ramblers  may  rove.  More  and  more  people  list 
walking  as  a leisure  pursuit  and  the  outdoors 
generally  has  risen  into  the  first  division  of 
political  preoccupations.  Yet  local  authorities 
seem  unwilling  or  unable  to  police  the  liberties 
for  which  trespassers  trespassed. 

Town  halls  are  responsible  for  maintaining 
rights  of  way.  Tending  to  the  integrity  of  a path 
that  traverses  a turnip  field  in  a remote  patch 
of  reclaimed  wetland  is  a grey  and  unsung 
chore  compared  with  a royal  visit  to  open  a 
leisure  complex.  One  reason  why  “the  man 
who  deals  with  the  footpaths”  is  so  elusive  in 
the  rambling  season  is  because  in  summer  he  is 
the  man  who  looks  after  the  swimming  pools. 

Unless  that  low  priority  — real  or  perceived 
— is  changed  more  footpaths  will  vanish  and 
ramblers  will  fancy  that  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  become  more  radical.  If  the  area_  of 
accessible  countryside  is  allowed  to  shrink 
further,  we  will  all  be  the  poorer. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


North  in  its  boycott.  These  are  Cuba, 
Nicaragua,  Albania,  Ethiopia  and  the  Sey- 
chelles. The  combined  impact  on  the  Olympics 
of  their  absence  trill  be  negligible. 

Against  their  joint  decision  to  stay  away, 
must  be  set  the  decision  of  161  others  to  attend 
Not  only  is  this  a record  in  the  history  of  the 
Games,  but  it  is  two  more  than  the  number  of 
those  belonging  to  the  United  Nations.  South 
Korea,  which  has  worked  an  economic  miracle 
in  recent  years,  has  spent  as  estimated  £1,750 
million  on  turning  Seoul  into  a suitable 
meeting  place  for  the  world 

The  biggest  Olympic  Games  in  history 
should  not  be  an  occasion  for  complacency, 
however.  The  risk  that  just  one  terrorist  could 
bring  tragedy  and  fear  to  Seoul  this  week  is  all 
too  obvious.  But  so  many  in  the  world  are  here 
united  by  one  purpose  that  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  wanton  violence.  Even  North  Korea 
has  eveiything  to  lose,  since  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  both  taking  part  and  do  not 
want  to  be  embarrassed  by  Pyongyang. 

Whether  a peaceful  Games  will  encourage 
the  spirit  of  friendly  competition  which  people 
like  Baron  de  Coubertin  had  in  mind  is  another 
matter.  Controversy  over  drug  abuse  and  the 
opportunities  for  modern  athletes  to  earn  big 
money  have  imposed  new  pressures  on  those 
who  represent  their  country.  So  too  has 
underlying  nationalism.  For  many  years  this 
has  turned  the  Games  into  not  so  much  a 
contest  between  athletes  as  a battle  between 
nation  states  for  international  prestige. 

Britain  has  had  its  own  family  quarrels  in 
recent  weeks  — chiefly  about  the  method  of 
selection.  Athletes  like  Coe,  Ovett  and  Wells, 
who  not  so  long  ago  strode  tall  in  the  British 
camp,  seem  about  to  slip  into  sporting  history, 
to  take  their  places  alongside  the  Bannisters, 
Chataways,  Piries  and  others  whose  hopes  and 
ambitions  once  held  the  nation  in  their  thrall. 

Shortly  now  the  country  will  be  saluting  their 
successors.  The  next  few  weeks  will  bring  joy  to 
a few  and  disappointment  to  many.  But  they 
should  also  bring  great  pleasure  to  the  more 
than  1,000  million  people  around  the- globe 
who  are  expected  to  watch. 

The  world  will  briefly  be  united  by  the 
spectacle.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  losers 
will  all  accept  defeat  in  the  Olympic  tradition. 
But  they  may  perhaps  do  so  in  safety  and  in 
peace.  If  what  happens  on  the  track  and  in  the 
field  is  the  most  important  news  to  come  from 
Seoul  each  day,  that  in  itself  will  be  cause  for 
rejoicing. 


Greens  at  heart 
of  the  matter 

From  Mr  Tim  Cooper 
.Sir,  Robin  Oakley  (article,  Sep- 
tember 12)  makes  a valid  observa- 
tion when  he  suggests  that  many 
voters  “with  green  edges"  fail  to 
appreciate  the  connection  between 
environmental  concern  and  ques- 
tions relating  to  peace  and  de- 
fence. However,  to  conclude  that 
the  Green  Party  should  ‘•compart- 
mentalise” its  policy  package  re- 
veals a serious  misunderstanding. 

At  ihe  heart  of  Green  politics  is 
ecology,  a fundamental  principle 
of  which  is  the  significance  of  die 
inter-connectedness  of  all  things. 
Thus  just  as  ihe  natural  world  is  a 
“web  of  life”,  so  must  any  truly 
Green  manifesto  be  a fully  inte- 
grated whole. 

A willingness  to  threaten  the 
whole  planet  with  nuclear  destruc- 
tion would  hardly  mix  easily  with 
our  passionate  commitment  to 
environmental  protection.  Greens 
seek  no  less  than  to  restore  a 
proper  relationship  between  hu- 
mankind and  the  rest  of  creation. 
That  cannot  be  achieved  so  long  as 
our  society  remains  willing  to 
engage  in  nuclear  warfare,  which 
would  destroy  the  natural  world. 
Yours  faithfully, 

TIM  COOPER,  Co-Chairman, 
Green  Party  Council, 

‘ 10  Station  Road, 

Balham  High  Road,  SWI2. 
September  13. 

From  the  shadow  Minister  for 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs 
Sir,  How  can  Jonathon  Porritt 
(Profile,  September  8)  claim  that 
none  of  the  main  political  parties 
raised  environmental  issues  at  the 
last  election?  Hie  Labour  Party 
had  devised  a sound  environ- 
mental policy  with  the  help  of 
many  other  organisations,  includ- 
ing Friends  of  the  Earth,  which 
Jonathon  was  kind  enough  to 
praise  at  the  time. 

Contrary  to  his  assertions.  Lab- 
our stressed  this  excellent  policy 
during  the  campaign.  We  held  a 
full  press  conference  on  “green" 
issues,  issued  a special  leaflet, 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles 
during  the  campaign  spreading  the 
message  of  “green"  socialism. 

When  he  bemoans  the  lack  of 
political  interest  in  Chernobyl,  is 
he  not  aware  of  the  hundred  or  so 
parliamentary  questions  I tabled 
on  this  matter  which  resulted  In  a 
report  which  proved  the  British 
Government  by  their  inactivity, 
risked  public  health?  Is  he  simi- 
larly unaware  of  the  Labour  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Select 
Committee  pressing  for,  and 
obtaining  its  report  on  the  nuclear 
accident? 

Has  Jonathon  missed  the  many 
questions  I tabled  on  behalf  of  the 
Labour  Party  early  this  summer 
on  the  state  of  the  North  Sea 
which  presaged  the  seal  epidemic? 

Some  of  us  have  been  arguing 
for  “green"  policies  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  for  many  years  and  we 
have  treated  Jonathon  as  a wel- 
come recruit  to  our  cause.  But  he 
does  not  help  the  environmental 
movement  by  misrepresenting  our 
efforts,  many  of  which  have 
resulted  in  successful  legislation. 
Yours  faithfully, 

DAVID  CLARK, 

House  of  Commons. 


Finding  frequency  for  local  TV 


From  Dr  Tom  Margerison 
Sir,  Your  report  (September  9) 
that  next  month’s  White  Paper  on 
broadcasting  will  propose  a new 
local  television  service  is  wel- 
come. Local  broadcasts  - news, 
local  affairs  and  advertising  — as 
elements  in  a networked  channel 
of  general  and  entertainment  pro- 
grammes, could  be  very  popular 
and  would  help  people  identify 
more  closely  with  the  area  in 
which  they  live  and  to  which  they 
feel  they  belong.  It  is  lack  of  a 
sense  of  identity,  of  being  part  of 
an  area,  that  brings  many  prob- 
lems in  today’s  society. 

But  the  news  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  thinking  of  MVD5 
(multipoint  video  distribution 
systems)  broadcasting  from 
microwave  “beacons”  makes  no 
sense.  Not  only  does  MVD$  give 
poor  coverage  because  each  aerial 
needs  line  of  sight  to  the  transmit- 
ter, but  heavy  rain  or  windblown 
trees  interfere  with  it  This  limited 
service  is  only  obtainable  by 
buying  a new  receiver  and  aerial  at 
a cost  of  perhaps  £100  or  £200. 

It  would  be  better  to  deliver 
local  broadcasting  through  the 
existing  television  frequencies 
plus  the  two  extra  ones  likely  to  be 
released  soon  from  other  duties. 
Each  local  area  would  then  have 
its  own  broadcast  transminer 
similar  to  the  ones  used  today  to 
“fill-in”  areas  where  television 
reception  is  poor. 

It  would,  of  course,  need  some 
juggling  of  frequencies  to  be 
certain  the  local  stations  did  not 
interfere  with  one  another.  But  the 
public  would  not  have  to  buy  new 
sets,  only  to  realign  their  aerials  to 
pick  up  the  local  transminer. 

At  first,  the  number  of  local 
stations  might  need  to  be  limited. 
But  if  the  experiment  worked, 
there  could  be  a radical  re- 
appraisal of  transminer  policy  to 
replace  the  monster  “blanker 


stations  like  Sutton  Goldfield  and 
Eraley  Moor,  replacing  them  with 
local  stations  without  degrading 
the  service.  Eventually,  national 
television  networks  would  be 
properly  transferred  to  satellite 
channels,  leaving  terrestiaJ  tele- 
vision for  the  local  networks. 
Yours  etc., 

T.  A MARGERISON, 

22  Buckingham  Gate,  SW1. 
September  14. 

listings  monopoly 

From  Mr  N.  Elliott 
Sir,  Geoffrey  Gannon  (Media  and 
Marketing,  September  14)  is 
surely  correct  when  he  says  that 
the  Radio  Times! TV  Times  copy- 
right is  outdated  and  should  go. 

At  a time  when  television 
broadcasting  looks  set  for  a dy- 
namic and  innovative  future  the 
listings  monopoly  is  out  of  step 
with  public  tastes.  British  people 
own  more  video  recorders  per 
bead  than  any  other  Europeans, 
buz  cannot  easily  plan  what  to 
record  in  the  week  ahead. 

With  the  spread  of  satellite  and 
cable  TV  the  general  demand  for 
viewing  guides  and  independent 
reviews  will  grow.  BBC  and  JTV 
risk  losing  audiences  to  new 
stations  which  will  make  their 
schedules  public  information. 

The  Adam  Smith  Institute's 
study  in  June  pointed  out  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  public  support 
allowing  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines to  publish  programme 
schedules  for  the  week  ahead.  The 
Government  must  look  critically 
at  such  a dated  restrictive  practice. 
Its  demise  should  feature  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  forth- 
coming While  Paper. 

Yours  faithfully, 

N.  ELLIOTT, 

Adam  Smith  Institute, 

23  Great  Smith  Street,  SW1. 
September  14. 


Oil  pricing 

From  Mr  K.  J.  Vaughan 
Sir,  Although  remarks  yesterday 
(report,  September  14)  by  Mr 
Horton  (Managing  Director  of  BP) 
at  Oxfoid  may  have  been  less  than 
fully  reported,  it  seems  that  his 
general  thrust  is  that  Opec  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  weak  and 
uncertain  oil  pricing  situation. 

Certainly  it  bears  a large  part  of 
the  responsibility,  but  it  would  be 
selective  reasoning  to  ignore  the 
role  played  by  North  Sea  oil 
producers. 

At  a time  when  Opec  W2s 
striving,  in  its  own  ineffective 
way,  for  some  semblance  of  order 
and  stability  and  was  clearly 
seeking  support  from  the  rest  of 
the  oil  industry,  the  UK  producers 
were  conspicuous  by  their  un- 
willingness to  offer  any  kind  of  co- 
operation (unlike,  for  example, 
Mexico  and  Norway). 

It  ill  befits,  therefore,  the  lead- 
ing UK  North  Sea  producer  to  cast 
even  small  pebbles  at  the  Opec 
glasshouse  without  considering  its 
own  contribution  to  the  market 
conditions  which  have  persisted 
over  recent  years. 

Yours  faithfully. 

K.  J.  VAUGHAN, 

35/38  Portman  Square,  Wl. 
September  14. 


Rubbish  disposal 

From  Dr  Sidney  C.  Alford 
Sir,  Whether  Switzerland  or  Great 
Britain  has  the  more  stable  rock 
formation  should  not  be  seen  by 
Lord  Rugby  (September  3)  as 
relevant  to  the  problem  of  dispos- 
ing of  industrial  waste:  to  consider 
that  such  material  has  been  “dis- 
posed of  merely  by  depositing  it 
where  it  cannot,  for  the  moment, 
be  seen  — whether  underground  or 
on  the  sea  bed  — is  to  turn  a blind 
eye  to  the  real  problem. 

It  is  most  regrettable,  however 
understandable,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  waste  is  not  felt  to  be  just 
as  prestigious  as  its  generation: 
would  you  rather  your  daughter 
married  a manufacturer  of  jet 
engines  or  the  disposer  of  metal 
oxide  sludge;  a chef  de  cuisine  or  a 
sewage  worker?  Yet  to  the  biolo- 
gist — and,  like  it  or  not  we  are 
living  organisms  — life  cycles  do 
not  simply  end  with  the  genera- 
tion of  excreta,  and  there  is 


nothing  shameful  in  producing  iL 

The  disposal  of  industrial  waste 
requires  nothing  less  than  a fun- 
damental change  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  industrialist  and  poli- 
tician. With  the  obvious  and 
terrible  exception  of  radioactive 
elements,  there  is  no  pollutant  that 
cannot  either  be  destroyed  by 
chemical  means  to  harmless  (and 
often  useful)  products  or  from 
which  the  toxic  elements  (such  as 
heavy  metals)  cannot  be  isolated. 

It  is  much  less  a matter  of 
chemistry  than  of  economics.  If 
the  selling  price  of  manufactured 
goods  were  to  include  the  cost  of 
ihe  ultimate  and  safe  treatment  of 
by-products,  then  we,  and  future 
generations  of  our  own  and  of 
most  other  species,  would  live  a 
less  precarious  existence. 

Yours  faithfully, 

SIDNEY  ALFORD, 

41a  Pickwick, 

Corsham,  Wiltshire. 

September  3. 


A plea  for  pews 

From  Mr  Joseph  M.  McAnulty 
Sir,  This  public  house  is  close  to  St 
Stephen's  Church  in  Hampstead, 
which  has  been  derelict  for  many 
years.  A brewery  architect  man- 
aged to  acquire  some  pews,  the 
reredos  and  other  exquisite  but 
otherwise  redundant  fittings  and 
our  lounge  bar  has  been  imagi- 
natively and  tastefully  furnished 
with  them.  I hope  Mrs  Beattie 
(August  26)  will  be  happy  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  still  used  for 
communal  gatherings.  Canon 
Grimwade  (September  7)  is  cor- 
rect that  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall? 
Yours  faithfully, 

JOSEPH  M.  McANULTY, 
Manager,  The  George, 

250  Haverstock  Hill,  NW3. 
September  8. 

Missing  Mr  Men 

From  Hugh  Costello 
Sir,  On  behalf  of  my  two  elder 
brothers  and  lots  of  other  big  and 
little  children  1 want  to  say  thank 
you  to  Roger  Hargreaves  for 
writing  the  Mr  Men  books.  Mr 
Hargreaves  has  just  died  (Obitu- 
ary. September  13)  and  so  we  all 
read  three  of  his  books  in  bed  last 
nighL  l will  remember  him  when- 
ever I read  his  books.  1 will 
probably  end  up  reading  them  to 
my  own  children  (if  1 have  any). 
Yours  sincerely. 

HUGH  COSTELLO  (aged  8), 

14  Coombe  Gardens,  SW20. 
September  15. 


Transylvania  links 

From  the  Reverend  D.  G.  F.  Hinge 
Sir,  It  is  very  sad  to  read  reports 
coming  from  Transylvania  about 
the  planned  destruction  of  villages 
and  other  communities. 

There  are  links  with  that  coun- 
try in  our  royal  family  through  the 
parents  of  Queen  Mary,  wife  of 
George  V.  Her  mother.  Princess 
Mary  Adelaide  was  a daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the 
sons  of  George  111.  Her  father, 
Francis  Duke  of  Teck.  had  been 
bom  in  Vienna  in  1837  and  was 
the  middle  of  three  children  bora 
to  Duke  Alexander  of  Wurttem- 
berg  and  his  morganatic  wife. 
Claudine.  Countess  Rhedey  of 
Kis-Rede,  who  had  been  created 
Countess  Hohenstein.  In  1841  she 
was  trampled  to  death  by  a 
squadron^  of  cavalry.  Her  coffin 
was  carried  into  the  mountains  of 
Transylvania  from  where  her 
family  had  sprung  and  she  was 
buried,  with  other  members  of  her 
family,  in  the  church  at  Erdo 
Szent-Gyoigy. 

In  the  years  before  1914  Queen 
Mary  had  a wall  tablet  put  up  in 
the  church  to  her  memory  in- 
scribed in  English  and  Hungarian. 
Had  the  marriage  not  been  mor- 
ganatic the  crown  of  Wurttemberg 
would  probably  have  passed  to  the 
parents  of  Queen  Mary. 

Yours  faithfully, 

DAVID  HINGE, 

Etherley  Rectoiy, 

Bishop  Auckland,  Ca  Durham. 


Counselling  at  work 

From  Mr  David  Barter 
Sir,  1 agree  with  the  principles  put 
forward  by  Alexandra  King 
(Wednesday  Page,  September  7) 
and  the  views  of  Professor  Care 
are  widely  known  by  personnel 
professionals.  However,  it  is  quite 
unrealistic  to  promote  marriage 
counselling  in  the  work  place 
environment  Stress  counselling— 
yes;  and  as  the  two  are  related, 
opportunities  should  be  given  for 
help  on  stress  together  with  al- 
cohol related  drags  and  career 
problems.  (A  common  drug  prob- 
lem can  be  someone  hooked  on 
tranquillisers). 

But  this  must  be  a highly 
confidential  service  and  must  be 
carried  out  by  an  impartial  outside 
professional. 

My  company  specialises  in 
career  development  and  is  avail- 
able for  personal  counselling  at  all 
levels.  Employees  tell  us  problems 
which  they  would  be  reluctant  to 
air  with  their  employers.  There 
usually  is  a solution  which  in- 
creases job  performance  and 
attendance  at  work.  Likewise  we 
can  put  companies  in  touch  with 
occupational  health  specialists 
who  can  go  into  problems  in  more 
depth. 

It  is  very  important  that  there 
should  be  information  available  at 
the  workplace  for  employees  lo 
contact  a counsellor  direct,  who 
must  be  impartial 
Sincerely, 

DAVID  BARTER, 

MSN  Career  Services, 

Lloyds  House, 

18  Lloyd  Street,  Manchester. 

Jarre  concert 

From  Mr  Mark  Sweeney 
Sir,  Speaking  as  a Jean-Michel 
Jarre  fan,  1 must  express  my 
exasperation  at  the  belated 
cancellation  of  the  Docklands 
concert,  due  to  its  promoters' 
supposed  failure  to  satisfy  safety 
requirements  (report,  September  14). 

The  precise  reasons  given  for 
the  call-off  seem  to  change  with 
the  tides;  one  minute  it  is  “fire 
hazards”,  the  next  “big  crowds”  or 
“traffic  jams."  What  on  earth  did 
they  expect  with  an  artist  of  his 
stature?  As  for  a fire  hazard,  if 
there  truly  are  such  dangers  arising 
from  a conjunction  of  audience 
size  and  locale,  then  the  un- 
suitability of  Docklands  should 
have  been  made  clear  by  the 
council  at  the  start. 

Sadly,  I think  Docklands  will  be 
remembered  as  the  place  that, 
almost,  staged  that  concert,  and 
will  be  iuckly  to  receive  a similar 
offer  ever  again.  After  alL  you 
need  only  ask  the  people  who 
know  best  — the  past  recipients  of 
the  glittering  Jarre  megashow  in 
Houston  and  Lyon  - if  they  think 
the  right  decision  was  made  in 
their  towns. 

Yours  etc., 

MARK  SWEENEY, 

18  Bryce  Road, 

Currie,  Edinburgh. 


No  rich  pickings 
from  the  stars 

From  the  President  of  the 
Astrological  Association 
Sir,  Sally  Brampton's  picture  of 
the  “rich  pickings”  to  be  had  in 
astrology  (Monday  Page,  Septem- 
ber 12)  is  highly  misleading.  !t> 
may  indeed  be  possible  to  pay 
£200  or  more  for  a detailed  report 
from  a top  specialist,  but  this; 
even  with  the  help  of  a computer/- 
will  probably  have  taken  at  leasts 
two  days  (o  prepare:  hardly  a? 
fortune  in  comparison  with  other, 
professionals. 

The  average  professional  asrrol“ 
oger  is  in  fact  very  hard  working, 
idealistic,  and  dedicated.  She  (ther- 
majority  of  them  are  women)  Ts‘ 
usually  earning  below  the  national'' 
average  wage  and  works  in  suc-h- 
areas  as  character  analysis;'* 
counselling,  psychotherapy,  voca- 
tional guidance  and  personnel 
selection.  Her  motivation  is  usu~- 
aliy  to  help  her  fellows,  not  ttf* 
make  “rich  pickings”. 

Ms  Brompton  is  equally  mis- 
leading about  astro-intelligence* 
reports.  She  implies  that  these; 
consist  entirely  of  universal  staled 
ments  and  flattery  with  which' 
anyone  would  agree.  Did  her 
report  say  nothing  of  her  darker; 
Shadow  side? 

1 have  read  over  50  of  these 
reports  so  far.  Each  report  was^ 
different,  and,  inter  alia,  de- 
manded that  the  individual  con- 
front some  less  than  pleasant 
facets  of  their  character. 

Whilst  no  computer-produced., 
report  can  replace  a personal j 
consultation  with  a well-train^.’, 
astrologer,  it  can.  in  my  view,  offer^ 
much  highly  apposite  food  for" 
thought  for  the  genuinely  enquir" 
ing  and  reflective  individual.  -J- 
would  suggest  that  Ms  Brampton  ’ 
re-read  her  own  report.  •»  • ■ 

Yours  faithfully,  : ~ 

CHARLES  HARVEY,  Presidenh-- 
The  Astrological  Association, 

5 Victoria  Road. 

Frome,  Somerset  - • 

September  14. 

Gibraltar  shootings 

From  Mr  S.  N.  Mulliner 
Sir,  I was  astonished  to  read  iii- 
The  Times  (September  8)  that  the 
words  “errors”,  “miscafcula--- 
lions”,  “misjudgements”  and. 
“mistakes"  were  used  to  describe; 
the  assumptions  made  by  the.- 
security  forces  in  Gibraltar  tha$. 
the  IRA  gang  would  be  armed,  had 
planted  a bomb  and  would  be  able 
to  detonate  it  by  radio.  jj- 

Given  what  was  known  about 
the  terrorists'  records,  intention£- 
and  technical  sophistication,  theser 
assumptions  were  surely  obiiga*> 
tory  unless  refuted  by  overwhelm-: 1 
ing  contrary  evidence  available  at  - 
the  time  and  not  ex  post  facto.  . : 

This  is  consistent  with  a proper;  ■ 
application  of  the  rule  of  law*’- 
which  exists  to  protect  the  rights  of" 
all  citizens,  even  terrorists,  but  not 
necessarily  in  equal  measure  at 
any  given  moment  If  terrorists  are 
justifiably  suspected  of  posing  an 
immediate  and  fetal  threat  to 
civilian  lives,  security  forces  must 
give  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in  an 
uncertain  situation  to  the  law- 
abiding  and  not  to  the  outlaws. 

This  principle  cannot  justify  the 
destruction  of  all  suspected  bomb- 
era  as  a matter  of  course.  Each  case 
will  depend  on  its  own  facts  and 
the  Gibraltar  inquest  will  decide 
whether  the  SAS  were  justified  on 
this  occasion. 

The  good  citizen  pays  homage 
to  the  rule  of  law  in  return  for  its 
protection.  If  that  protection  is 
illusory,  what  price  the  rule  oflaw? 
Your  headline,  “Errors  that  led  lo 
Gibraltar  deaths”,  is  richly  ironic. 
Exactly  the  same  words  could 
have  been  used  if  the  terrorists  had 
planted  a bomb  and  had  been  able 
to  detonate  h in  the  course  of 
arrest. 

Yours  sincerely. 

S.  N.  MULLINER, 

Wood  Street.  EC2.  • 

September  12.  n 

- 7.1 

Military  pates  --- 

From  Captain  N.  J.  Benson 
Sir,  Captain  Swainson’s  suggest; 
tion  (September  3)  that  soldiers  be  ‘ 
permitted  to  grow  their  hair  lonp£? 
in  order  to  become  less  conspicu- 
ous when  off  duty  prompted  me  i6!- 
carry  out  a limited  consumer  poll  “ 
At  muster  parade  Ihe  following- 
Monday,  1 asked  the  opinion  of  7$, 
of  the  76  members  of  my  platoon.-  • 
Sixty-nine  of  these  soldiers  saitTJ 
that  if gpven  the  option  they  would,,, 
maintain  a short  haircut  in  line'- 
with  current  fashion  and  only  five 
preferred  to  grow  their  hair  longer.-  * 
A mutual  lack  of  hair,  tang  ot^. 
short,  persuaded  my  sergeant- 
major  and  me  to  abstain  in  the* 
interests  of  objectivity. 

Youre  faithfully, 

N.J.  BENSON,  ; 

c/o  Officers'  Mess.  I 

1st  Bn  The  Staffordshire  Regi-,, 
ment  (The  Prince  of  Wales’s).  ^ 
BFPO  38.  ' 


Postal  reflections 

From  Mr  P.  A.  Sergeant 
Sir,  Mr  Bernard  Levin  (September 
8)  seems  to  suggest  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  requires  that 
Post  Office  workers  in  London 
should  be  paid  more  than  Post 
Office  workers  doing  similar  work 
in  Scunthorpe.  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  is  not  an  absolute  law,  but 
one  which  can  be  corrected.  I hope 
that  ray  neighbours  who  are  postal 
workers  resent,  as  I do,  the  money 
that  is  poured  into  London  from 
the  provinces  to  keep  that  grasping 
and  inefficient  metropolis  in  the 
manner  to  which  it  has  become 
accustomed.  It  is  grossly  expen- 
sive and  inefficient  inefficient 
partly  because  it  is  expensive  and 
expensive  partly  because  it  is 

inefficient. 


Unfortunately  those  who  have... 
the  power  to  take  corrective 
measures  are  also  Londoners. 

Yours  faithfully,  . 

P.  A.  SERGEANT, 

22  Long  Road, 

Scunthorpe,  South  Humberside.  -■  * 

“ r.i  9 

Pause  for  thought  . 7 

From  MrJ.  A.  Forrest 
Sir,  Although  1 am  able  to„ 
communicate  with  you  by  fax,  j 
have  nothing  worth  while  to  say 
Yours  etc™ 

J.  A.  FORREST.  - 

109  Kingsway,  WC2. 

September  15. 

• H.* 

Until  the  postal  backlog  is  cleared  ■ ■ 
letters  to  the  Editor  may  be  sent  tOM 
a temporary  fax  number,  -~ 
(01)7825864. 
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^KENSINGTON  PALACE 
-September  I&  The  Prince  of 
Wales  amved  at  Busby  Station 
in  the  Royal  Train  this  morning. 
- His  Royal  Highness  opened 
■the  new  A vex  Electronics  Fac- 
tory, Kelvin  Industrial  Estate, 
East  Kilbride. 

*■  The  Prince  of  Wales  sub- 
sequently visited  Community 
Opportunities  West  Lothian 


Limited  to  open  a major  ex- 
hibition to  celebrate  the  organ- 
isation's Fifth  Birthday. 

Mr  David  Wright,  Mr  Philip 
Maddeand  Mr  Richard  Arbiter 
were  in  attendance. 


The  Queen  is  to  be  Patron  of  the 
South  Bank  Centre. 


A memorial  service  for  Mr 
Raymond  Thompson,  will  be 
held  at  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Bosham,  West  Sussex,  at 
3.00pm  on  Friday,  October  7. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 


iMrJ.  Heseftine 
-and  Miss  J.  Heasher 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  John,  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Lady  Heseltine,  of 
Kensington,  London,  and  Jane, 
daughter  of  Mrs  Kenneth  Hobbs 
and  stepdaughter  of  Colonel 
Kenneth  Hobbs,  of  Bircbover, 
Derbyshire. 

Dr  E.WJ.W.  Alton 
4od  Miss  KJP.  Turner 
TTie  engagement  is  announced 
"between  Eric,  only  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  E Alton,  of  Ealing,  and 
Karen,  daughter  of  Professor 
Paul  Tumor,  of  Ascot,  and  Mrs 
Margaret  Rees,  of  Radkm. 

Mr  G.D.  Anderson 
and  Miss  L.  Shone 
The  forthcoming  marriage  is 
announced  between  Guy,  son  of 
Mr  Colin  Anderson,  of  The  Toll 
House,  Frensham,  Surrey,  and 
Mrs  Davinia  Anderson,  of 
Champs  Farm,  Nyewood,  near 
PetersfiekL  and  Louise,  eldest 
.daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Rich- 
-and  Shone,  of  Si  Margaret's 
House,  Glebe  Avenue,  Enfield. 

Mr  RA.  Cookson 
-and  Miss  ELS.  Morgan 
.The  engagement  is  announced 
■between  Richard,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Mr  R.  Cookson  and  of 
.Mrs  Cookson,  of  Sutton  Va- 
-lence,  Kent,  and  Elizabeth,  elder 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  B.D.G. 
Morgan,  of  Rickmansworih, 
Hertfordshire. 

Dr  RJJVf.  de  Ferrars 
-and  Miss  GS.  Jennings 
;The  engagement  is  announced 
'between  Richard,  second  son  of 
'Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  de  Ferrars,  of 
'-Bern bridge.  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
<3arolyn  Sarah,  elder  daughter  of 
Professor  and  Mrs  Barry  Jen- 
mings,  of  Binfield,  Berkshire. 

[ Mr  SJVL  Harvey 
. and  Miss  C-A.  Edgar 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Stephen  Michael,  el- 
' dest  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  D. 

• Harvey,  of  Puriey,  Surrey,  and 
[Charlotte  Anne,  elder  daughter 
-of  Mrs  J.P.  Edgar  and  the  late 
Mr  W.D.  Edgar,  of  Siaindrpp, 
Co  Durham. 

Mr  A X.  Holland 
' and  Miss  A-L.  Oliver 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Luke,  son  of  the  late  Mr 
EJ.  Holland  and  of  Mrs  E 
■ Holland,  of  Somerfbrd  Booths, 
[Cheshire,  and  Anne-Louise, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
R.G.  Oliver  and  of  Mrs  A. 
Oliver,  of  Pott  Shrigley, 
Cheshire. 

Mr  RJMJ*.  Unit 
and  Miss  R.  Clark 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Richard,  son  of  Mr 
W.P.  Lawrie,  of  The  Croft, 

1 Danbury,  Essex,  and  Rosemary, 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  J. 
Clark,  of  Cranleigh,  Debden 
.Green,  Saffron  Waklen.  Essex. 

Mr  A.  Laws 

and  Miss  C.E.  Bachanan 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Andrew,  elder  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  C.G  Laws,  of 
Leyburn.  and  Claire  Elizabeth, 
■daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  K.C. 
Buchanan,  of  Pickering. 


Mr  CM.  Lovell 
and  Miss  TA.  Thomas 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Christopher  Mark,  son 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  B.B.  Lovell,  of 
Guernsey,  Channel  Islands,  and 
Tracey  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  WJ.  Thomas  and  of  Mrs 
L.  Thomas,  of  Cowley, 
Middlesex. 

Mr  AJLD.  MacLeod 
and  Miss  AJV1.C.  Brett 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Alastair,  elder  son  of 
Major  and  Mrs  R.NA  Mao 
Leod,  of  Dalvey,  Forres,  and 
Anna,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev 
Cannon  P.G.G  and  Mrs  Brett, 
of  The  Precincts,  Canterbury. 

Mr  H.W.T.  Matthews 
and  Miss  GJE.  Macfarfane 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Hugh,  eldest  son  of  Dr 
and  Mrs  Harold  Matthews,  of 
Milford,  Surrey,  and  Gillian, 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Ronald 
Macfarlane,  of  Pembroke, 
Dyfed. 

Mr  MR.  Spencer 
and  Miss  G.G  Scbeakd 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Matthew,  eldest  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Eric  Spencer,  of 
Thame,  Oxfordshire,  and  Gaye, 
only  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
John  Schenkel,  of  Wargrave, 
Berkshire. 

Mr  DJVLSnefl 
and  Miss  J.  Peskett 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  David  Martin,  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  HA  Snell,  of 
Lower  Lulham,  Madley, 
Herefordshire,  and  Jacqueline, 
only  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
FJ.  Peskett,  of  Leteombe  Regis, 
Wantage,  Oxfordshire. 

Marriages 

Sir  Thomas  Bran 
and  Dr  E.  Thompson 
The  marriage  took  place  on 
Friday,  September  2,  1988,  at 
Bdllyphilip  Parish  Church, 
Ponaferry,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  and  Dr  Eleanor 
Thompson. 

DrTJ~Bigge 

and  Mrs  H.  HID 

The  marriage  took  plaoe  quietly 

in  Devon,  on  June  13,  between 

Dr  Tom  Bigge  and  Mis  Hilary 

Hill  (nde  Robinson),  both  of 

Marwood. 

MrNJP.  Hopkins 
and  Miss  GG  McGregor 
The  marriage  took  place  on 
Friday,  September  16,  1988,  at 
St  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  be- 
tween Mr  Nigel  Peter  Hopkins 
and  Miss  Gaia  Christina 
McGregor. 

The  honeymoon  is  being 
spent  in  the  Far  East 

Mr  GJD.  Ross 
and  Miss  CJEL  Bales 
The  marriage  took  place  on 
Saturday,  September  10,  1988, 
at  Holy  Innocents'  Church, 
Broughton  Mills,  between  Mr 
'George  Duncan  Ross,  of  Aber- 
deen, and  Edinburgh,  and  Miss 
Catherine  Ruth  Bates,  daughter 
of  Dr  and  Mrs  T.H.  Bates,  of 
Hesketh  Hall,  Broughton  Mills. 
Broughton-in-Fumess.  Cum- 
bria The  Rev  Austin  Thorburn 
officiated. 

The  bride,  who  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  father,  was 
attended  by  her  cousins,  Rosa- 
lind. Helen  and  Elizabeth 
Maclver.  The  best  man  was  Dr 
Douglas  Gillies. 


Clifford  Longley 


Milestone  on  the  papal  path 


Pope  John  Paul  n has  returned  to  the 
headlines  from  which  he  is  never  long 
absent,  demonstrating  again  his  unique 
ability  to  attract  attention  wherever  he 
goes  and  whatever  be  does.  Next  month 
he  celebrates  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his. 
election,  and  there  is  little  sign  that  age  or 
ill  health  will  prevent  him  eventually 
celebrating  his  twentieth. 

His  eventful  lour  of  southern  Africa 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  official  visit  be  has 
said  be  wants  to  make  in  due  course  to 
South  Africa  itself,  now  the  ice  has  been 
broken  by  his  unscheduled  diversion  to 
Johannesburg. 

But  more  than  one  undemocratic 
regime  has  welcomed  the  Pope  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  add  lustre  to  its 
image,  only  to  see  him  undermine  its 
position  once  he  was  there.  He  would  be 
bound  to  take  with  him  a very  large 
hammer  and  many  nails,  and  drive  them 
loudly  into  the  coffin  of  apartheid. 

The  Pope  is  most  commonly  cate- 
gorized in  Britain  as  a conservative, 
largely  because  of  the  things  he  stands  for 
in  the  area  of  personal  and  sexual 
morality.  He  is  strict  on  contraception, 
abortion,  homosexuality  and  divorce; 
and  under  his  leadership  the  Vatican  has 
been  trying  to  weed  out  clergy  who 
publicly  oppose  that  position. 

In  British  experience,  figures  in  public 
life  holding  such  traditional  moral  views 
are  also  likely  to  be  right  wing  on 
pglitdcal  matters,  but  such  generaliza- 
tions break  down  in  the  case  of  the  quite 
different  background  of  a Polish  Pope, 
who  therefore  manages  to  be,  in  Western 
terms,  both  right  wing  and  left  wing 
simultaneously.  Politically  he  is  liberal 
or  even  radical  by  Western  standards. 
His  repeated  stress  is  on  the  upholding  of 
human  rights,  which  he  has  made  the 
central  plank  of  the  Vatican’s  inter- 
national policy. 

When  be  became  Pope,  the  first  non- 
Italian  since  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
changes  initiated  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  which  ended  13  years  earlier, 
were  still  somewhat  precarious,  and 
there  had  been  a visible  weakening  of  the 
position  of  the  papacy  during  the  latter 
years  of  Pope  Paul  VL  It  was  widely  felt 
that  the  theological  thrust  of  the  council 
required  some  further  reduction  in  the 
papacy’s  central  power,  in  order  to  make 


more  room  for  conciliarity,  collegiality 
and  delegation  in  decision  making. 

The  challenge  facing  the  new  Pope  was 
to  reconcile  these  two  apparently  opp- 
osite needs:  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
papacy  again,  while  at  the  same  time 
letting  the  influence  of  the  council 
continue  to  exert  itself  in  loosening  up 
the  church's  structure. 

His  famous  papal  visits  represent  the 
solution  he  has  found  to  these  apparently 
contradictory  requirements.  That  to 
southern  Africa  is  his  39th;  and  he  has 
used  it  once  again  both  to  draw  attention 
to  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  to 
confirm  and  fortify  the  leadership  of 
local  church  hierarchies.  He  can  thus 
emphasize  both  die  variety  and  the  unity 
of  the  church  by  giving  it  a mobile  centre, 
one  not  exclusively  Italian  but  common 
property.  And  while  taking  himself  as  its 
centre  out  to  the  dispersed  church,  he  has 
also  brought  that  to  ;the  centre  by 
internationalizing  the  Vatican  curia  and 
the  college  of  ra«K«wic  as  never  before. 

It  is  one  more  example  for  church 
historians  of  the  way  theology  can  be 
shaped  by  technology,  in  this  case  the 
technology  of  in  ternationaJ  air  travel  and 
of  mass  comm  uni  cations. 

The  papacy  under  Pope  John  Paul  II 
has  been  dominated  by  his  travels,  and 
by  the  corresponding  media  coverage 
they  generate.  Had  he  never  set  foot 
beyond  his  diocese  he  would  have 
enjoyed  only  a fraction  of  the  Same  and 
prestige  be  actually  has,  though  in  Rome 
itself  there  is  some  impatience  with  his 
many  absences  abroad. 

But  the  long  term  effect  will  be  to  alter 


fundamentally  the  basic  understanding 
of  authority  in  the  church,  as  it  becomes 
much  more  to  do  with-  influence  than 
with  power.  Once  more  the  pen  is 
proving  mightier  than  the  sword,  tor  a 
persuasive  papal  speech  from  a rostrum 
in  Harare  is  mightier  than  any  canon  law 
instruction  issued  from  Rome. 

At  the  start  of  his  reign  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  what  it  was  seen  to 
stand  for  was  still  regarded  as  a rather 
tentative  and  progressive  version  of 
Catholicism,  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
rather  than  the  way  they  were.  In  ten 
years  it  has  developed  to  the  point  where 
Vatican  II  is  now  the  only  official 
version,  an  umbrella  under  which 
conservatives  as  well  as  progressives 
both  have  to  shelter. 

The  excommunication  of  Archbishop 
Marcel  Lefebvre  earlier  this  year  was 
symbolic  of  tbe  change,  and  of  the 
paradox  which  it  has  produced —for  here 
was  the  traditional  smack  of  discipline 
being  applied  against  those  who  refused 
to  accept  the  need  for  change. 

There  is  a further  paradox  in  his  ten 
years’  reign,  which  may  point  to  where 
the  actual  limits  of  papal  authority  really 
lie  in  the  present  day.  The  conservative 
morality  preached  by  the  Pope,  always 
stressed  during  his  visits,  has.  in  fact,  had 
little  apparent  effect  in  changing  moral 
behaviour.  He  has  failed  to  find  the  right 
wavelength  for  communicating  his 
teaching  to  modern  audiences  all  over 
the  world,  and  his  reign  has  seen 
liberalizing  legislation  on  contraception, 
divorce  and  abortion  passed  or  consoli- 
dated in  many  traditionally  Catholic 
countries,  usually  in  the  face  of  strong 
church  opposition. 

This  is  a tide  the  Pope  has  been  unable 
to  turn;  yet  surprisingly  tbe  effort  does 
not  seem  to  have  damaged  his  prestige. 
In  contributing  to  his  public  portrait  ofa 
man  with  firm  principles,  it  may  even 
have  enhanced  iL  But  the  Pope’s 
insistence  that  his  is  the  only  acceptable 
Catholic  view  of  marriage,  sexuality  and 
related  issues  has  persuaded  many  of  the 
church's  best  thinkers  that  it  would  be 
more  productive  for  them  to  turn  their 
attention  to  other  safer  areas. 

The  pressing  need  at  tbe  start  of  Pope 
John  Paul  ITs  reign  was  for  new  Catholic 
thinking  on  sex  and  marriage:  and  it 
remains  no  less  a need  ten  years  on. 


*1 
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Uncertainty  at  sunspot  cycle 


Predictions  of  tbe  time  at 
which  the  current  sunspot 
cycle  win  reach  its  peak  are 
still  nuertani  by  as  much  as 
six  months  on  either  side  of 
tbe  end  of  1990. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of 
Robert  M.  Wilson,  a member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Nasa  Ames 
Laboratory  at  Hmrtsrillf,  Ala- 
bama, who  reports  on  a statis- 
tical study  of  snnspot  cycles  in 
the  cmrent  issue  of  the  US 
Journal  of  Geophysical 
Research. 

Part  of  Wilson's  difficulty  is 
that  tbe  new  snnspot  cycle  is 
likely  to  be  among  tbe  minor- 
ity of  snnspot  cycles  with 
duration  exceeding  11  years. 
Experience  has  shown  that 
toag-dnration  cycles  tend  to 
hare  periods  of  high  activity 
which  are  themselves  long, 
and  in  which  the  placing  of  the 
peak  is  necessarily  uncertain. 

The  issue  of  when  the 
present  new  cycle  will  reach  its 
maximum  is,  nevertheless,  a 
matter  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. For  several  decades 
peaks  of  the  snnspot  cycle, 
called  solar  maxima,  have 
been  known  to  be  responsible 
for  the  disruption  of  radio 
comnmrocations  because  of 
their  effect  on  the  electrified 
layers  of  the  Earth’s  at- 
mosphere, known  collectively 
as  the  ionosphere. 

On  this  occasion,  there  is 
also  some  anxiety  that  the 
peak  of  the  Sun's  activity, 
expected  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  half  of  next  year  or 
daring  the  first  six  months  of 
1991,  will  have  a dramatic 
effect  on  several  important 
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Earth  satellites,  now  more 
plentiful  than  in  any  previous 
cycle. 

One  of  the  important  sat- 
ellites at  risk  from  solar 
activity  is  the  Hubble  Space 
Telescope,  doe  to  be  launched 
- nearly  three  years  late  — in 
tiie  first  half  of  next  year.  The 
effect  of  the  sunspots  most 
plentiful  at  the  solar  maximum 
is  to  heat  the  upper  layers  of 
the  Earth's  atmosphere,  caus- 
ing them  to  expand. 

The  result  is  that  the  den- 
sity of  the  atmosphere,  while 
indistinguishable  from  a vac- 
uum by  ordinary  standards,  is 
substantially  increased,  as  is 
the  frictional  resistance  or 
drag  experienced  by  satellites 
travelling  in  low  orbits  about 
the  Earth. 

The  Hnbble  telescope, 
which  astronomers  confidently 
expect  wiD  dramatically  push 
back  the  boundaries  of  the 


observable  Universe,  will  be 
travelling  at  a lower  attitude 
than  originally  planned 
because  the  redesign  of  the 
shuttle  spacecraft  since  the 
Challenger  accident  in  Janu- 
ary 1986  has  reduced  the 
shnttie’s  launching  capability. 

One  comfort  for  the  astrono- 
mers is  that  Wilson's  predic- 
tion, now  published,  is  that  tltt 
snnspot  intensity  at  the  com- 
ing maximum  may  be  smaller 
than  others  have  been  suggest- 
ing in  recent  months.  In 
particular,  he  says  that  the 
maximum  may  even  be  lower 
than  in  tbe  previous  cyde,  tbe 
peak  of  which  was  a little  more 
than  two  years  ago. 

Wilson’s  argument  is  sim- 
ply a statistical  analysis  of 
historical  information  about 
past  sunspot  cycles,  of  which 
there  have  been  22  since 
accurate  records  were  first 
compiled  at  the  Potsdam 
Observatory  early  in  the  18th 
century.  One  of  his  main 
condnsiofis  is  that  snnspot 
cycles  foil  into  two  groups, 
either  shorter  or  longer  than 
tbe  average  duration  of  all 
cycles,  which  is  commonly 
taken  to  be  1 12  years. 

One  of  (he  criteria  on  which 
this  conclnsion  rests  is  the 
relatively  slow  speed  at  which 
the  new  cyde  has  increased, 
but  there  seems  also  to  be  an 
alternation,  from  one  cyde  to 
the  next,  in  tbe  propensity  for 
snnspot  cycles  to  last  for  more 
than  31  years  in  total. 

John  Maddox 
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Today’s  royal 
engagement 

Prince  Edward  will  attend  the 
Children’s  Film  Unit  premiere 
performance  of  Under  the  Bed  at 
the  Odeon,  Leicester  Square  at 
10.45. 


Requiem  Mass 

Mr  Henry  Washington 
Requiem  Mass  for  Mr  Henry 
Washington  was  celebrated  by 
Father  Richard  Price  at 
Brompton  Oratory  yesierday. 
Faiher  NTS.  Napier  preached 
the  sermon. 


Lakes  quake 
survey 

People  living  in  tbe  Lake  Dis- 
trict are  being  asked  by  the 
British  Geological  Survey  to 
take  part  in  a survey  of  the  earth 
tremors  which  bit  tbe  region  on 
Monday. 

The  Edinburgh-based 
organization  has  placed 
advertisements  in  local  news- 
papers with  a list  of  1 5 questions 
asking  people  what  they  felt, 
whether  they  fell  or  were 
alarmed,  what  rattling  or  dam- 
e there  was,  what  they  were 
~ at  the  time  and  so  on. 


Birthdays 


Lonelmess  is  put  one  problem 

And  H is  a fairly  common  problem  for  seafarers  away 
from  home  for  months  at  a time.  But  it  is  only  one 
of  the  troubles  that  people  bring  to  us.  As  a Christian 
society  working  among  seafarers  we  are  asked  la 
all  kinds  of  help-  spiritual,  emotional,  social  and  practical 
And  we  are  there,  ready  to  give  all  the  help  we  can, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  ghettos  help  we  depend  entirely 
upon  voluntary  contrfoutions,  Please  help  us  to  continue  the 


seafarers  by  a legacy  or  please 
send  whatever  you  can  to  I 

The  Missions  to  Seamen,  \ 
Freepost,  London,  EC4  4EP. 


I^MssmstoStanea 

5L  Michael  Paternoster  Royal. 

College  HU  London  EC4R2RL 


TODAY:  Professor  Sir  Donald 
Acheson.  Chief  Medical  Officer, 
Home  Office,  62;  Miss  Anne 
Bancroft,  actress,  57;  the  Right 
Rev  TJ.  Bavin,  Bishop  of 
Portsmouth,  53;  Mr  David 
Bintley,  ballet  dancer  and 
choreographer,  31;  Air  Chief 
Marshal  Sir  David  Crajg.  59; 
General  Sir  Kenneth  Darling, 
79;  Miss  Jennifer  Dickson, 
photographer  and  artist,  52;  Mr 
Gwyn  Francis,  director-general. 
Forestry  Commission,  58; 
Professor  Sir  John  Hale,  Italian 
historian,  65;  Sir  Desmond 
Heap,  former  Comptroller  and 
City  Solicitor,  Corporation  of 
London,  81. 

Mr  Chaim  Herzog,  president 
of  Israel,  70;  Sir  Friston  How, 
civil  servant,  91;  Mr  Desmond 
Lynam.  sports  broadcaster,  46; 
Mr  Michael  Morley,  racehorse 
trainer,  49;  Mr  Stirling  Moss, 
racing  driver,  59;  Miss  Dinah 
Sheridan,  actress;  68;  Miss  Mary 
Stewart  (Lady  Stewart),  nov- 
elist, 72;  Professor  WjVfcC 
Stewart,  former  professor  of 
French,  88;  Sir  Jack  Stewart- 
dark,  MEP,  39;  Mr  Vernon  C. 


Thompson,  thoracic  surgeon, 
83,  Professor  Elizabeth  Wil- 
kinson, former  professor  of 
German,  79;  Sir  Isaac  WoUson, 
founder,  WoUson  Foundation, 

91. 

TOMORROW:  Lord  Ackner, 
68;  Mr  Ray  Alan,  ventriloquist, 
58;  Mr  Geoff  Baxter,  jockey,  42; 
Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Butler, 
former  resident  governor,  HM 
Tower  of  London,  78;  Mr  Jack 

Cardiff  film  director  and 
cameraman.  74;  Mr  N.  Crowley, 
chairman,  Allied  Irish  Banks, 
62;  Viscoont  Ecdes,  CH,  84; 
Miss  Greta  Garbo,  actress,  83; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Cyril 
Hancock,  92:  Baroness  Hart  of 
South  Lanark,  64;  Sir  Thomas 
Hetberington,  QC,  former 
Director  of  Pobfic  Prosecutions, 
62;  Sir  Curtis  Keeble,  diplomat, 
66;  Sir  Cyril  Pickard,  diplomat, 
71;  Mr  Derek  Pringle,  cricketer, 
30;  Mr  Peter  Shilton,  footballer, 
39;  Sir  Baal  SmaUpeicc,  (bar- 
tered accountant  and  air/sea 
transport  executive,  82;  Profes- 
sor D-E-C.  Wedderbum,  prin- 
cipal. Royal  Holloway  and 
Bedford  New  College,  63. 


Service  luncheon 

2nd  King  Edward  VH’s  Own 
Goorkhas 

General  Sir  John’s  Chappie, 
Colonel  of  the  2nd  King  Edward 
VII’s  Own  Goorkhas,  presided 
at  the  Delhi  Day  luncheon  of  the 
Sinnoor  Club  held  yesterday  at 
the  Cavalry  and  Guards  Club. 


Dinner 

Institution  of  Chemical  En- 
gineers 

Dr  EJ.  Cullen,  president  of  The 
Institution  of  Chemical  En- 
gineers and  Mrs  Cullen  wel- 
comed past  presidents, 
members  of  council  and  tbeir 
ladies  at  the  Institution's  Coun- 
cil Dinner  which  was  held  on 
Thursday.  September  15.  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 


Latest  wills 

Mr  Ernest  Raymond  Travis,  of 
Quinton,  Northamptonshire, 
company  director,  left  estate 
valued  at  £8^34,794  net 
Mr  Arthur  Edward  Davies,  of 
Norwich.  Norfolk,  artist,  left 
estate  valued  at  £125,898  net. 
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Anniversaries 

Today 

BIRTHS:'  Samuel  Prout, 
watercolour  painter,  Plymouth, 
1783;  William  Carlos  Williams, 
poet,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey, 
1883;  Sir  Francis  Chichester, 
sailed  around  the  world  1966- 
67,  Barnstaple,  Devon,  1901;  Sir 
Frederick  Ashton,  choreog- 
rapher, Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
1906. 

DEATHS:  Tobias  Smollett, 
novelist,  Leghorn,  Italy,  1771; 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  poet,  Paris, 
1863;  Walter  Savage  Land  or. 
writer,  Florence  1864;  William 
Henry  Fox  Talbot,  pioneer  of 
photography,  Lacocfc  Abbey, 
Wiltshire,  1877;  Count  Folke 
Bern  a do  tie,  UN  mediator, 
assassinated  Jerusalem,  1948; 
Dame  Lilian  Braithwaite,  ac- 
tress, London,  1948. 

The  Constitution  of  the  USA 
was  signed,  1787.  British  forces 
landed  fry  air  at  Arnhem,  1944. 

Tomorrow 

BERTHS:  Samuel  Johnson, 
Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  1709; 
John  Diefenbaker,  prime  min- 
ister of  Canada  1957-63,  Grey 
County,  Ontario,  1895;  Peter 
Sellers,  London,  1925. 

DEATHS:  Matthew  Prior,  poet, 
Wimpole,  Cambridgeshire, 
1721;  William  Hazlitt,  London, 
1830;  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  UN  1953- 
61,  killed  in  an  air  crash,  Ndola, 
Zambia,  1961;  Sean  O'Casey. 
Torquay,  1964;  Sir  John 
Cockrofl,  physicist.  Nobel  laure- 
ate J95J,  Cambridge,  1967. 


Service  reception 

Royal  Air  Force  North 
Laflfenham 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Leicestershire  and  tbe  Chief 
Constable  of  Leicestershire  at- 
tended a Battle  of  Britain  recep- 
tion held  yesterday  at  RAF 
North  Lufienham.  Group  Cap- 
tain I.H.  Campbell.  Station 
Commander,  and  Wing  Com- 
mander JA.  McLoughiio,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mess  Committee; 
received  the  guests. 
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OBITUARY 

AIR  CORE  ROY  DUTTON 

Intrepid  air  warrior 


Air  Commodore  Roy  Dutton, 
CBE,  DSO,  DFC  and  Bar.  who 
died  on  September  14,  at  the 
agp  of  71,  was  a Battle  of 
Britain  ace  who  amassed  a 
tally  of  more  than  nineteen 
combat  victories  in  a remark- 
ably short  time. 

As  a Hurricane  pilot  of  145 
Squadron  he  was  almost 
continuously  engaged  during 
the  Battles  of  France  and 
Britain,  and  on  one  occasion 
shot  down  three  enemy  air- 
craft in  one  day. 

Roy  Dutton  was  a Pilot 
Officer  with  111  Squadron  in 
1937,  when  that  unit  became 
the  first  in  the  Royal  Air  Force 
to  be  equipped  with  tbe 
Hawker  Hurricane  to  replace 
its  obsolescent  Gloster  Gaunt- 
let biplanes,  whose  top  speed 
of  a paltry  230mph  would  not 
have  allowed  them  to  get  near 
the  Luftwaffe’s  bombers. 

Thus,  when  war  came,  111 
bad  more  experience  of 
operating  a modem  intercep- 
tor fighter  than  any  other 
squadron. 

Dutton  made  his  first  kills 
with  ill,  claiming  an  He  111 
bomber  with  three  other  pi- 
lots, on  January  30,  1940, 
while  the  “Phoney  War'’  was 
still  lulling  many  into  a false 
sense  of  security.  In  March  he 
claimed  another. 

Soon  after  that  be  was 
posted  to  145  squadron,  which 
had  just  gratefully  exchanged 
its  Blenheims  for  Hurricanes. 
One  of  the  RAFs  most 
successful  fighter  squadrons, 
145  was  soon  in  the  thick  of 
things,  and  Dutton,  an  experi- 
enced flight  commander,  was 
often  in  the  lead. 

While  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish armies  recoiled  before  the 
onslaught  of  the  Wehrmacht 
in  May  1940,  145  was  in- 
volved in  the  fierce  engage- 
ments which  took  place  over 
the  battlefront 

Flying  with  immense  cour- 
age and  skill  Dutton  claimed 
eight  victims  during  the  per- 
iod of  the  Battle  of  France. 


But  there  was  to  be  no 
respite.  In  the  convoy  battles 
of  July,  he  registered  four  % 
more  lolls,  and  got  his  DFC  at  / 
the  end  of  this  period  for 
having  achieved  his  dozen, 
betides  shares  in  many  more. 

In  the  very  first  serious 
action  of  the  Battle  of  Britain 
proper,  on  August  8.  it  was 
145  Squadron  who  fired  the 
opening  shots,  and  Dutton 
was  heavily  engaged.  Three  Ju 
87  Stukas  fell  to  his  guns  on 
that  day,  while  he  also  dam- 
aged a Bf  110  fighter-bomber 
— all  this  in  spite  of  temporary 
engine  failure  which  at  one 
point  made  him  feel  that  he 
was  ripe  to  become  a battle 
casualty  himself.  Luckily  his 
engine  picked  up,  as  he  was 
seriously  contemplating  ditch- 
ing. and  he  was  able  to  make  it 
home. 

Day  after  day,  as  145  took  to 
the  air,  Dutton  added  to  his 
tally,  and  by  August  had  an 
official  total  of  L9tt  enemy 
aircraft  destroyed,  a conser- 
vative figure  which  hid  shares 
in  many  other  kills. 

Early  in  the  following  year 
he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
first  Royal  Australian  Air 
Force  unit  in  Britain,  but 
nearly  came  to  grief  when  he 
was  rammed  by  one  of  his  own 
flight  commanders,  and 
forced  to  bale  out. 

After  a spell  commanding 
19  Squadron  of  Spitfires  he 
went  to  a nightfighter  squad- 
ron, flying  Beauflghter 
intruders. 

The  last  part  of  tbe  war  saw 
him  in  quite  a different  role, 
leading  the  glider  train  for  the 
Rhine  crossing.  The  first  to 
reach  the  landing  zone,  he  was 
awarded  the  DSO  for  a cool 
performance  under  heavy  fire. 

He  held  a number  of  attache 
appointments  after  the  war, 
retiring  in  1970,  and  taking 
over  the  running  of  the  RAF 
Benevolent  Fund.  He  dis- 
charged this  task  for  ten  years. 

Dutton  leaves  his  widow. 
Tommy,  and  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  an  RAF  pUoL 


MR  LESLIE  BOAS 


Mr  Leslie  Boas,  OBE,  who  has 
died  at  Tortola  in  the  British 
Virgin  Islands,  aged  76,  was 
regional  information  coun- 
sellor stationed  in  Caracas 
from  1962  to  1969.  . 

His  duties  in  this  important 
Latin  American  ■ region  in- 
cluded the  dissemination  of 
information  about  Britain; 
providing  all  British  missions 
there  with  up-to-date  regional 
information;  helping  to  ar- 
range the  programmes  of  im- 
portant British  visitors  to  the 
area  (including  at  least  three 
Royal  visitors  and  one  from 
Earl  Moimtbatten);  and  in 
general  to  ensure  the  promo- 
tion of  political  and  economic 
goodwill  towards  this  country. 

His  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  region,  his  mas- 
tery of  Spanish,  and,  above  all, 
his  engaging  personality  and 
keen  intelligence;  enabled  him 
to  cany  out  his  duties 
outstandingly  well. 

His  dedication  though 


FRAU  JOHANNA  HOFER 


Frau  Johanna  Hofer,  leading 
German-horn  actress,  who 
made  her  English-language 
stage  debut  in  Another  Sun,  by 
Sinclair  Lewis’s  wife,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  on  Broadway  in 
1940,  has  died  in  Berlin,  aged 
92. 

Another  Sun,  a tragic  drama 
of  a Jewish  theatrical  couple, 
forced  into  exile  by  Nazism 
but  unable  to  find  their  feet  in 
their  new  homeland,  was  spe- 
cially written  for  Frau  Hofer 
and  her  second  husband,  the 
Viennese-born  Jewish  actor 
and  director,  Fritz  Kortner. 

He  directed  the  play,  and 
collaborated  on  the  script  with 
Miss  Thompson. 

Frau  Hofer  was  also  of 
Jewish  parentage  and  had  to 
leave  Germany  after  the  Nazi 
seizure  of  power.  With 
Kortner  she  went  first  to 


.ft.-  - ; 


largely  unsung,  was  rec- 
ognized by  all  who  worked 
with  him. 

Prior  to  entering  the  dip- 
lomatic service  he  served  in 
the  Second  World  War,  first  in 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  being 
later  commissioned  in  the  a 
Royal  Ulster  Rifles.  He  was  T 
invalided  out  of  the  army  with 
severe  injuries  in  1944. 

He  retired  from  the  dip- 
lomatic service  in  1972  after 
serving  as  HM  Ambassador  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  from 
1969. 

He  was  three  times  married, 
first,  in  1944  to  Margaret  Ann 
Jackson.  There  was  a son  of 
the  marriage  which  was  dis- 
solved in  1951.  He  married 
secondly  in  that  year,  Patricia 
Faye  Fenning,  who  died  in 
1972.  He  married  thirdly,  in 
1972,  Patricia  K,  Prado,  nee 
Kitchen.  She  survives  him  as 
does  the  son  of  his  first 
marriage. 


t K.-r 


London  and  then  to  New  ?, 
York.  -y 

She  had  begun  her  career  in 
Berlin  in  1916  as  Joan  of  Arc 
in  Schiller’s  Maid  of  Orleans , 
and  she  ended  it  in  the  same 
city  as  the  Prozorovs’  80-year- 
old  family  nanny,  Anfisa,  in 
Peter  Stein’s  production  of 
Three  Sisters  at  the  Berlin 
Scfaaubuhne;  in  1984. 

She  died  before  the  filming 
.of  its  TV  version  could  be 
completed. 

She  and  Kortner  had  been 
among  the  leading  lights  of  tbe 
Berlin  Slate  Theatre’s  en- 
semble after  World  War  I. 
noted  for  their  Shakespearean' 
roles. 

Returning  to  Germany  after 
World  War  II,  she  appeared  in 
her  husband’s  productions,  m 

which  included  Richard  ///,  * 

and  Fry's  The  Light  Is  Dark 
Enough. 
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Services  tomorrow 


Sixteenth 
Sunday 
after  Trinity 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL:  a HC 

9.30  S EutH:  9.30  M;  11  S Euctu 
cwnaraury  iWtoprcLjLoo«_w« 

Hymn  Of  st  Cohjinta  fannent.  Rev  N 
Stacey:  6.30  Evening  Service  for 

Sumslon  m G.  Ascribe  unto  the  Loni 

(Weilpvi 

ST  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL:  B HC: 

10.30  M.  SMtt  SeryKetHMW.  Mahon 
of  Edmonton:  >130  HC.  Ml— 
Mama  ChreU  Munera  tPaieamnaX. 

0 Sacrum  oonvtvfum  CCrocei  3.18  L, 
E W Naylor  in  D.  Laudato  pucri 

HP  ro.» 

Servlcr. 

'ARK  CATHEDRAL:  9 HC: 

1 > EUCh.  InMDd  m fi  A»o  Verum 


. Stour  Street. ,SW It 


1030  So*CTTOT_M.  Maw  for  nve  voices 
rayMY.  O Domtno  tofu  Chrtair 
(Ouarerro).  O saciwn  ouivtvluui 
mynlt  UOSoMnn  V&B-Maortneu 
oclavf  tout  (Morenzlol.  Ubi  — - — 


GUARDS  CHAPEL.  WeUInflton  Bar. 

TOWER  OF  LONDON.  EBSiftlB  HC 

11  M.  BrtUenin  E._Smp  loytoBy  unto 

srcSM&vr  DflS§?(RAF  Church) 
WCSj?/i2.16  HGi  11  Bottle  or 
Britain  Ttwnksalvlna.  W.  SidweB  Ui 
C Umar.  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
OnatandJ.  Rev  O Ronowdan. 

Chapel  royal.  Hampton  Court 
Palace:  8 JO  HC  II  M.  Ireland lin F. 
Praise  to  Cod  m Ihe  MpheaitCamp- 
baOL  Rev  J Blme:  3,30  E.  The  true 
glory  (Aston).  Moeran  In  D.  Chrtslr 
ait!  lux  a et  <ua  (Byrd). 


ALL  HALLOWS  BY  THETOWER:  It 

9 Cud).  Owen  S van  Cuten.  _ 
ALL  SAINTS.  Mamd  Street.  Wl It  a, 
a_is  LM:  it  hm.  Mozart  to  B tut. 
Lauoair  Dombnun  itwozaro,  Rw  5 
Hobos:  6 C * a.  Bryan  KcSy  in  C.  Let 
an  mortal  fleah  (Baimnw).  Rev  G 

ALL^IlaULS. 

9 JO  HC:  1 1 Rev  l 


Church  Street  swa  a.  12  HC:  IQ 
CnilOPMiJ*  HcrvKW  II  M.  Mr  D 
Roy  re;  6 EL  Organ  Recite*.  C 

Wootmer. 

CHRIST  CHURCH.  CHELSEA.  SW3; 
BHC.il  Parwi  C_  Rev  M Butchers. 
OROSVENOR  CHAPEL.  South 
AmSSeyStreeu  8.16HC1  11  S Each. 
Mfewa  Tertll  Toni  (Porta).  Beams  Vlr 
(Corlsslmu.  O sacrum  couvlvium 
(Philips)-  Rev  A Marks. 
holy  TRINITY.  Brampton  Road. 
SW7:  8-30  HC  (1662):  lOJO  PamUf 
Service.  Rev  N Lee:  630  HC,  Rev  j 
Millar. 

HOLY  TJUNITY.  Prince  Consort 
Road.  SW7: 8 JO  HC  11  Rev  M Israel: 
12.06  Choral  IMP. 

HOLY  TRINITY.  SI 

8.30.12.10  MC5  1030  S Cwtl. 

ST  ALBAN'S.  Brooke  SI.  BCI:  9.30 

SWfcKk'W t0!#"*  •*” 

ST  BRIDE'S.  Fleet  Street.  EGO:  It 
Choral  M A Each.  Stanford  in  C. 
Trumpet  Voluntary  IJeremlah 
"ST  W Holt  Souner:  6JQ 
Choral  E.  Responses  (Winiara  Smith i. 
Harwood  In  A flat.  Avr  verum 
(Mozart).  Toccata  A Fugue  in  F 
«hngehude);Rev  C Lowson. 

ST  GEORGE'S.  Hanover  Square.  Wl; 
8JO  HC  11  S Euch.  Stanford  in  A. 
Eternal  Cod  tHort-ta).  Rev  C WatMns. 

ST  GILES- IN-THE.-F1EXDS.  St  QU 

HMt>  SL  WC2:  S HCSllMpTBev 

Taylor  12  HC  630  EP.  Rev 
OMIowMy. 

JAMES'S.  MuoweD  HIU.  NIO:  8 

HC:  11  MP.  Rev  M Bunker:  6.30  EP. 
Rev  M Bunker. 

ST  JAMKS;S.  PIccadlQy.  WJ;  830 
HC:.  ii  s Euch:  6 ep. 

ST  JOHnrS  Hyde  Park  Crescent.  W2: 
BHCi  to  Patton  Euch.  Rev  T Korkin; 
ia. Horseman's  Sunday  service:  630 
E Worship.  Rev  B canaqnan. 

chMP04-  iwai 

f,  HC  9.30  Parish  c:  1 1 S Euch.  Rev 
NjBanyjitari  scbuBert  in  C:  6.30  E. 

STIJUKTS.  CMML  SW5:  B.  12.16 
HC1030S  Euch,  StaUum  In  D.  Like 
“b  the  harr  (Howeltoi.  Rev  S Adam; 
£SO  E.  Call  to  remembrance 
lESrrahii.  Rev  M Butoters. 

ST  MARIOS.  Reoents  Park  Rd.  NWi; 

g HC  lO  Family  C;  11  S Euch.  Mtoaa 

Bmds  iKodobu.  Panoc  ungua  <Ko. 
dajyl  Rev  T pevonaMre  Jones. 

ST  MARGARET'S.  Westminster. 
SWi:  a. IS.  12.  IE  hc:  ti  Choral  M « 
Sermon.  Rev  P Frrmnon. 

KT  MAR  TIN- IN- HATFIELDS.  WC2- 
B.  _ 12.30.  HC:  9.45  Euch.  Rev  S 
Roberts:  11.30  MP.  The  vicar  2.AS 
Chinese  Service.  Rt  Rev  J Klytoero; 
0.30  Choral  E;  6JO  EP.  Or  C Hamei 

ST  MARY'S,  Bourne  Street.  SWI;  9, 

9.45.  ? LM:  U HM.  Mtsu  Brevis  m ti 

tSdutbert).  I walled  tor  Um-  Lard.  Q 

for  the  wines  of  a dove  (Mendetoaohtu. 

Fr  N Kavanooh:  lib  E a SO. 

ST  MARYLtBOME.  iwary-jebon* 

Road-  WL  H WC:,  n eSSST  tu<?C 

MWMBravto  iKoaaly).  Os  jusu  (Brack. 

ner).  Rev  R McLaren:  6.30  Min  Wry  of 

Htudtmi jtwini  on  of  Hands.  Rev  c 

Hamel  Cooke. 

ST  MICHAEL'S.  Chester  Souarr.  Wl- 
8.16  HCLJt  MP.  Rev  fis  Prior.  7 
J4C-„  tevJCrnaig/.  ST 


o o^ethanks  unto  the 
1 “wC  CourtauM. 
at Souarc.  SWI: 
Siiw-Jr1.; J.? n solemn  M. 
Mtna  Super  Frerc  Thlbault  (LassusK 
TiuJ?*  fWeeikesL  RwD 


JA  Hob»  BapcSriTA 


lAnUmv 
6J0  E. 


Muiniaill  a 

Av-f  verun)  (hstssus):  l. 

in  B flai.  The  earth  k the  Lord's 
RBanford).  Prcb  j Pearc,? 

aoutwtrr  Road. 
sy?:np.-,r?  II  HM.  Mbsa  Bravto 

Aty1  he  shewed  me  a pure 

» wni  WTUM  thee.  O God 
fwrreH-AyreaR  6 Solemn  E & B.  FT  J 

<*•  SCOT. 

wca:  11.16. 

FARM  STREET.  W?  7SO  arnifl 

FjsZiSifls®.  js m/m 

trffiS!!1"  Salve 


li 

Vlrglnto 

Regina 


stjwary^S.  Cadogan  streeL  sws 

MMl  Mm  ln  d Minor 


8.30.  lO.  11  MM.  „ 
(Haydn).  Cam  (aim 
la.lH.  6. 30/” 

OUR 
ton  I 

6-30 

oSSj?  ,ayra*' 


Mendetosonnl 


viscera 
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cS^i  ’fVFSL 

BSBawwa™ 

tine.  JOHN’S  WOOD 

meeting  soagnf 
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BIRTHS 


2L  .^mbw  ,**. 
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iBurmyi.  a son. Jusda 

?ff-‘-  °"  September  nth.  to 
55*™***?1  Simon.  a daughter 
Sophie  Louise,  a sister  for  Jamie 


golden 
ANNIVERSARIES 


„ - On  Scptentbc  lflft. 

Peacefully  at  home.  Sydney,  beloved 
t»«t»and  or  Sheila,  father  of  Paula. 
David.  Lesley  and  Patrick,  win  be 
gadly  mheed  by  so  many. 


• On  September  141I1. 
•'JJ-  31  home  after  a long  ffinen 
«ao«  with  vest  courage  and 
PMtew«.  Robert  Amos,  very  dearly 
toved  husband  of  Palsy,  and  adored 
father  of  David.  Peter.  Susan  and 

Mary.  Private  Camay  ftmsal  at  2.30 
«n  OTWednwiay  September  2 1st  at 
Swfnnrot*  Qmrch.  Oxfordshire.  A 
Thanksgiving  for  hb  life 
wmbe  hew  ju  2JO  pn,  on  Saturday 
Ottober  ism.  at  AO  Bamts.  Ume 
Walk.  Headingun.  Oxford.  FssnOy 
flowers  only  please.  Donauom,  if 
teired  to  sir  Michael  Sobeli  House, 


- On  Seotetnber  iBth.  suddenly 
“ _h°roe.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel 
Brian  Dtgby.  aged  78  years  of  Upper 
Swell,  dos.  a much  loved  father, 
father-in-law  and  Grandfather. 
Wvate  erwnadon.  Manorial  service 
tobe  announced  later 


■USOURN  ■ On  Setriember  14th.  aged 
67.  peacefully  at  home  with  the  same 
saiant  and  high  hearted  spirit  wtth 
which  she  lived.  Shelia  Winifred  into 
Baker)  widow  of  M.R.O.  Leach, 
‘tragically  In  Java  1946).  loving,  un- 
selfish and  greatly  loved  wife  of 
Donald,  mother  of  Liz.  Cremation  at 
St  Faith*  crematorium.  Norwich. 
Monday  September  1 9th  at  1.30  pro. 
followed  by  a memorial  service  at 
Hatvergate  Church  at  3.00  pm. 
Rowes  or  Dona  dons  for  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  to  S.  Youngs.  The 
Green.  Freethorpe,  Norwich  NR13 


POPE  - On  September  i&h  1988. 
peacefully  at  home.  Dm  Pope  aged  72 
years,  darling  beloved  wire  of  a. 
Lance  Pope  Esq.  C.M.G..  C.V.O.. 
O.B.E..  devoted  mother  and  mother 
In  law  or  Susie  and  Kay  Coates,  and 
grandmother  of  Cecily.  Private 
funeral. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


■SUP  Home  aunrhotna  «■  Pe  nH»* 
Ino  Kt  S9h  BUttwraV  en  Sgnaday 

24th  September  6JO  at  St.  Mnys 
Church.  RothcrWthe,  APWlemBn.  Far- 
ther details  TeW) 1-237  3881 


mamw  nmnawm  gwa  nf'mMi 

Intie  ««<t(d  MB.  QUHWL  WB 
K.738.  smvsd  1Q.9-BB. 


BIRTHDAYS 


SERVICES 


THOMAS  HARDV.  SB)  WINSTON 

CHURCWLL.  THE  AVENGES* 
SPMOFFS.  THE  MYSTERY  NOVELS 
OF  JOSEPHINE  TEY.  WILLIAM 
MODUS.  SAMUEL  BECKETT.  THE 
COUNTRY  BOOKS  OF  DEREK  A 
JEANNE  TANOYE  and 
■COLLECTING  PICTURE  POST  are 
alt  in  Die  October  haue  of  BOOK  ANO 
MAGAZINE  COLLECTOR.  Nus 
THOUSANDS  OF  BOOKS  FOR  SALE 
AK)  WANTED.  On  sale  in  your  local 
newsagent  on  Frxsay,  16O1 
SaMonoer.  if  you  are  unable  to  obtain 
a copy  then  send  a cheat*  or  tamat 
order  far  £1.78  hk 

BOOK  AND  MAGAZINE 
COLLECTOR 

4546  a Mary-S  Rd. 


MASKS 
& TRIBAL 
SCULPTURE 


SATURDAY  RENDEZVOUS 


DRAWING  DOWN 
THE  MOON 

The  thinking  person's 
introduction  service 

Tel:  01-937  8880  / 
01-938  2151 


ENRICH  YOUR  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Am  mo  tooting  hr  that  medal  wrai  or 
Hot  more  oeoomawra  to  mat  ttodred 
to«o?Ga*ub  VhrrehdlftefaLPedsaed 
for  the  dtccrane  aao  umbom.  a 
eronooi  more  burotisg  Bxroasxseezs. 
Tilufiuin  084  82  Oil  auyautr 
or  wide  toe 

SAVOrR  VTVRE 

A SOCIAL  CONTACT  NETWORK 
RafTS  TYNRON. 
THORNHILL  DG3  4LG 


RENTALS 


MAYFAIR 

Adjacent  to 
Grovenor  Square 

Owners  own  heme  for  rent  to  dis- 
cerning tenants.  Newly  decorated 
and  ftgnMwd  with  style.  Large 
double  bedroom  with  modem  bath- 
room enoBte.  Elegant  reception 
room  with  dtrdhg  alcove.  FuD 
•Quipped  Mews  luxury  kitchen 
with  dishwasher-large  blgeftuz- 
er-waaher/dryer.  £32Spw. 

Tel:  01-493  2938/435  0445 


RENTALS 


LANDLORDS 

We  URGENTLY  reqofcB  waUhr 
homes  for  ow  uaBhia  mHcaois  Ken- 
sintowi.  fTieaea.  Kmaraabnttee.  Bel- 
gravia. Holland  Park.  Carto  Court  and 
Fulham 


CONSTANTINE 

UWDOK8NO  1 ESTATE  AGENT 

01  244  7356 


RENTA1S 


IMI  SooMUta*  unmac  v.  quiet  1 OUc. 
ianeleiMdnm.CM.garaoe.au  amen.,  l 
nan  Tube.  36  idn  city.  N/S  erar. 
£16000  ew.  TH  01-788  8577. 


MCI.  RbbmU  So.  Studio,  newly  decorat- 
or. poncraoe.  £i20ow.  van  so/  Sun 
9-lBjOOhn.  Tel.  01503  1434. 


W1MBI  HlOH  PARK  S»crb  fflwc  g dtoe. 
l emoa  bed.  7 nuns  tube,  to  nuns  BR. 
Cun.  £iso  pw.  03*  06230  Saturday. 


WANTED 


>1  MIHI Mill  conhnanral  Bentley  want- 
ed by  cmhuaiaaL  any  condition, 
preferably  unreatoreo.  Phone  Gates 

<073601  4379. 


Gordon  Reece  Gallery, 
Knaresboiougb.  N.  Yorks. 
Teb  Harrogate 
0423  866219/866502. 

<AA  atonposwd). 


ROCHE-BOBIS 
Lounge  & Bedroom 
Furniture 

JO  tMM  in  ah.  MM  condition.  Worth 
£10.000 new  accept 

£5,500  Might  Split 
Ring  As  Soon  as  Possible: 
01-487  5931 


■EMTV  a.  UMS  Contact  ua  now  on  Ol- 
25B  8*61  for  tna  beat  selection  of 
furnished  flats  and  houses  to  rent  in 
Kmanttandptt.  Oiahen  and  Kenamgton. 


MU  Lee  man  Itae  with  ndn.  ernwh 
top  common,  ettaa  hbe,  3 bed/receo.  ff 
Ut/dtoer.  bem/wodL  £16640  pw. 
Year  let.  01-676  7733  lanytHne). 


FRENCH  ALPS  Smff  readied  for  Ensttsn 
nm  hotel  thla  wtaler-  Tel:  01033  SO  90 
XO  14. 


FOR  SALE 


DEATHS 


MMJKw  - On  September  16th.  in 
hospital,  James  Brian  Ambler,  much 
loved  and  loving  husband  of  Daahne 
fcttjer  of  Peter  and  ChrwSSE; 
father-in-law  of  Jane  and 
srandfhlher  of  Katie  and  Zoe 
Ftowal  private,  no  flowers, 
donations  If  desired  to  Cancer  Re- 
search. 39  East  Parade.  Harroont# 


BUmaue HS  - On  September  I6U1. 
1988.  peacefully  In  Ipswich  Hospital. 
Via  orla.  Dearest  wife  of  the  late 
Denis.  Funeral  service  at  the  Ipswich 
Crematorium  (West  Chapel)  on 
Wednesday  September  21st  ai 
I l.46am.  Cut  Rowers  only  pt»aw. 
may  be  sent  to  G.W.  Smith 
(Aiderton)  Lid  Funeral  Directors. 


CULUN  • On  September  14th.  1988. 
peacefully  at  Stapietnjnrt  Manor 
Nursing  Home.  Anthony  Lambert 
Macicesay  (Tony),  husband  of  Celia, 
father  of  Judlih  and  the  late 
EUzabelh  and  a loving  grandfather. 
Funeral  service  at  All  SafnTs 
Church.  Woodthurch.  Nr  Ashford. 
KenL  on  Thursday.  September  22nd 
at  2pm  followed  by  private 
cremation.  Flowers  or  If  preferred 
donations  far  Cancer  Research 
Campaign,  may  be  sent  to  iCB.  Sills 
Lid.  Funeral  Directors.  Kenwood. 
High  Street.  Cranbrook.  Kent  (0580) 
712284. 


Id  Alrboume  Division  - in  proud 
remembrance  of  all  members  of  the 
Division,  whose  ranh  and  fortitude  in 
adversity  bore  them  through  theft- 
heroic  struggle  from  17th  September 
_ 15*44  at  Arnhem. 


MEMOR1AM  - PRIVATE 


HAYWARD  - John  Davy  CBE  Cheva- 
lier de  la  Legion  d*honneur 
dledSepl  ember  17th.  1966.  Remero- 
John  with  love  and  gratitude. 


SYNCE  - Patrick.  Loved  and  remem- 
bered always. 


FLATSHARE 


rrZMIWAY  PIANO  Upright.  raahongany 
case.  7 years  old  cactacni  condition. 
C&OOO  Yamaha  cKctrte  keyboard  SB 
keys.  earn.  Tel  ox-938  3069  cvenUmi 
My 


TIC  PIANO  WORKSHOP  Na w sad  rr- 

staredfbrsala  or  hire  from  £SOpm.  Free 
catalogue.  30A  Hlghgate  Road.  NWS 
INS.  01-267  7671. 


SATURDAY  RENDEZVOUS 


a Prof  m/f.  N/a.  Lor  i 
TH  Apr.  £ 200  pan  I 
5787  anytime. 


KNINNK  Old  Yeck  paving  stooea.  First 
class  quality.  We  also  supply  an  excel- 
lent hand  made  riven  faced  stone  al  a 
very  compemtve  price-  Free  delivery. 
Tab  0626  633721 


MALCOLM  8ARCENT  CAHCSR  Fund  for 
children.  Send  me  far  Xmas  card 
brohure.  7 deaisns  - pkfe-  of  6.  90p- 
£1  80.  Calender,  diary  etc.  to  14 
Abtnqhvi  Rd.  W8  6AF.  Prrvnnal  Map 
pen  Mon-Frt  9304  30 


RENTALS 


TICKETS  far  Phantom  La  MUerahh  >. 
Theatres  and  an  sporting  events.  Credit 
cam*.  T«C  01-225  1338/9.  (77. 


active,  touring  Far  East  4 werfco  mdud 
big  2 weeks  cidsc  Nov  ember /December 
1988.  invites  lady  aa  mm  namon  and  as- 
«i«*ni  AU  travelling  eypenaea  win  be 
Age  brans  28  - 38  years.  Defalls  - 

age.  domestic  can  it  measuremeniB.  oc- 
cupation etc.  Returnable  photograph 
essential,  impeccable  references  o 
changed.  Rests c-  -Personal  HS'  c/o 
MundyY  Travel  Sendee.  11  Quadrant 
Arcdc.  Regent  Street..  London  W1R 


HEATHER  JENNER  - Marriage  Bureau. 
•Ext  1939/.  124  New  Bond  SL  Wl.  Ol- 
629  9634.  Let  us  change  your  Hfe. 


H iii  "ujj 

i 

CMMimCK  Superb  bngbt  newly  dec  2 
bfttooom  flat,  dose  river  + park.  £700. 
pan.  CO  M.  TEf  995-9072 


To  Place  Your 
Classified 
Advertisement 

Please  telephone  the  appropriate  number  listed 
below  between 

9am  and  6pm.  Monday  to  Friday,  or  between 
9.30am  and  1.00pm  on  Saturdays. 

Birth,  Marriage  and  Death  Notices  01-481  4000 

Birth  and  Death  notices  may  be  accepted  over  the 
telephone.  For  publication  the  following  day  please 
telephone  by  1.30pm.  Marriage  notices  not 
appearing  on  the  Court  & Social  Page 
may  also  be  accepted  by  telephone. 

Trade  Advertisers: 

Appointments  01-481  4481 

Public  Appointments  01-481  1066 

Property  01-481  1986 

Travel  01-481  1989 

U.K.  Holidays  01-488  3698 

Motors  01-481  4422 

Personal  01-481  1920 

Business  to  Business  01-481  1982 

Education  01-481  1066 

Private  01-481  4000 

Please  allow  at  least  48  hours  before  publication. 
Any  enquiries  for  the  Court  & Social  page  may  be 
made  after  10.30am  on  01-822  9953 

You  may  use  your  Access,  Amex,  Diners  or  Visa  card. 


THE  SUNDAY  TIMES 


CECIL 


UNPUBLISHED 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

The  man  who  turned 
The  Royal  Family  into 
a fairytale 

Tomorrow,  The  Sunday  Times  presents  a 
magnificent  selection  of  fairytale  portraits, 
unpublished  photographs  and  working  contact 
sheets  of  the  Royal  Family,  taken  over  nearly 
fifty  years  by  master  photographer  Cedi  Beaton. 

TOMORROW 


RELIEF  FOR 
BACK  SUFFERERS 


The  Contour  Adjustable 
bed  is  designed  for  those 
who  find  it  impossible  to  get  a 
good  night's  sleep  on  a 
conventional  bed. 

By  the  touch  of  a button  the ' 
Contour  bed  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  position  and  assists 
towards  peaceful  sleep.  It  Is 
particularly  beneficial  to  those 
suffering  with  arthritic, 
rheumatic,  respiratory  and 
mobility  problems  etc. 

* Single,  double  or  dual  twin 
models 

* Cordless  remote  control 

* Fire  resistant  mattress 

* Vibro-massage  option 


Please  send  me  more  details  about  Comma  beds 


Postcode  — Tel  No....  

My  interest  relates  to:  (Lease  tick  appropriate  boxy 
□COMFORT  □HEALTH 
Style  House.  30  Marshall  Strem  Hcrfloway  Head 
Birmingham  B1  1LE.  TeL  021-631  4633  _ 1 


. — x HOME  FURNISHINGS 
T0CPS)  AND 

v '-'V  HOME  IMPROVEMENTS 


Uncover  the  natural 

beauty  of  wood 

Our  non  caustic  ‘coWsoak’  process  removes  paint 
and  varnish  without  damaging  joints  or  surfaces  like 
traditional  methods. 

Why  not  bring  along  any  piece  tomorrow  or  ring  for 
a price  list. 


Collection  and 
delivery  service 
available. 


m 


t The  Furnhure  Care  People  J) 
Branches  throughout  UK 

for  details  of  your  nearest  branch  contact 

KWIK  STRIP  (UK)  Limited 
Units  1/2,  the  306  Estate, 
^ / 1 ri  242  Broomhill  Road, 

.//  /Jj  / j Brislingfon,  Bristol, 

! r*  \\ 'J*  Avon#  BS4  5RA* 

y Telephone 

(0272)  772470/716537 


m 


SOFAS,  SOFA  BEDS 

No  Polyurethane  Foam 

LOUNGE  SUITES,  IN  LEATHER  OR  FABRIC 


Matte  to  measure 
If  you  see  a similar  p 


never  undersold  - . 
per  we  will  refund  the 


difference 

Fast  delivery,  First  Cbm  Service,  Haw?  Because 
We  SdQ  Direct  From  The  Factory 


Have  your  curtains  made  to  match  your  suite  Fabrics  by 
liberty.  Cm  arson,  Bteadnorth  etc 

tfSlLIEfe  SOFA  TO  BED 

■ fc • v Factory  and  Showroom  At  Unit 

1 Bedford  Street,  Hackney  £8 
(dose  ts  Mart  Street  aad  Wen  Street) 

Tel:  533  0915 
102  ESSEX  ROAD,  N1 
Open  7 Days  a Week 


SHOPAROUND 


Parker  Knoll 


ORDER  NOW  FOR 
DELIVERY 

BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

anywhere  in  the  country 

COLUMBINE  3 STB  3 PCS  SUITE  £895 
BEVERLEY  DROP  END  SOFA  £439 
NORTON  RECUNER  E3S9 
GEORGIAN  INCUNER  £439 
GEORGIAN  3 STB  3 PCE  SUITE  £1195 
PENSHURST  CHAIR  £279 
CHARLESTON  3 STB  3 PCS  SUITE  £1295 
AND  MANY  MANY  MORE 

★ ★ ★ 

NOBODY  UNDERSELLS 


PETER  ADAMS 

208.  STATION  ROAD 


DM  180  aad  ask  far 

FREEPHONE  PETER  ADAMS 
OR  RING  01-958  3155 

OPEN  MONDAY  - SATURDAY  0 ML  - 5J8  pm 


BIG  OR  TALL  MEN? 

In-stock  Mail  Order  Specialists 

Hugh  selection  of  outsize/tell  merfs  doming  w 

chest/waist  Shoos  up  to  size  15;  shirts  up  to  23  coUar.  Send  SAE  tor 
free  40  page  colour  catalogue: 

OSBORNE’S  BIG  MAN’S  SHOP 

Fore  Street,  Beer,  Devon. 

Tab  (0297)  20700/23481 

OFFICE  HOURS  9-5  MON-SAT 
TICK  HERE  IF  NEW  CUSTOMER  □ 


SAME  DAY  DISPATCH 


■ 

I 


FOCUS 

. L 'Ns 


FIREPLACES  AND  ACCESSORIES 


HOME  IS  WHERE-; 
THE  HEARTH  IS 


* Solid  fuel  fires  & stoves 

* Charm  ini;  Victorian 
fireplaces 

* Coal-elTeci  gas  fires 

* Elegant  period  surrounds 

* Seir-buitd  kits 

* Design  & installation 
service 

Now'*  the  time  to  fit  a 
real  fire  into  your  home. 

Somewhere  warm  and  cosy 
.to  put  your  Feet  this  winter.  / 

Choose  the  tire  that  suits  your  home  Dram  the  wide 
selection  on  view  in  our  large  display  area. 

Come  tn  Calcot  for  choice,  advice  and  prices  that 
arc  not  too  hot  to  handle.  Or  call  0734  42551 1 
to  hear  more. 


THE  JAMES  WHITE  GROUP,  THE  POOL 
CENTRE.  BATH  ROAD.  CALCOT, 
READING.  BERKSHIRE. 


Not  Far  from  the  M4  at  Junction  12 


r 
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PROFESSIONAL  CARPET 
AND  UPHOLSTRY. 
CLEANERS. 

Fine  fabrics  hand  cleaned 
including  curtains.  Rotary 
and  steam  dean.  Free 
estimates  and 
professional  service. 
Teh  01-940  8998 


YORK  FLAGSTONES 
CRAZY  PAVING 
SETTS 

FREE  NATIONWIDE 
DELIVERY 

0274  551346 
(YORKSHIRE) 


lltat  md  m funUimr  fa*  Imhm 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

* MARB0NKY  Ltd.  * 

* COMPLETE  FIREPLACES  IN  MARBLE  * 

MARBLE  INSERTS  / HEARTHS  / BLACK  PANELS  Eta.  ^ 
jl.  TRADE  ENQUIRES  WELCOME  ^ 

. SOUTH0ID-ON-SEA  (0702)  342602  * 

^ 297  VICTORIA  ROAD  . 

* SOUTHEND-ON-SEA  ★ 

^ ESSEX  SS2  6NE  ^ 

.★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★  II  NOVA 


MARBLE  FIREPLACES 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 

FREE  COLOUR/BROCHURE  ON 
REQUEST 

TEL  HORNCHURCH  (04024)  54136 


n^TTiT* 


Inexpensive  drawers,  record  units 
wardrobes,cupboards  & shelvin 
lnwmte.black.etc  torhomo/wor 
Mail-order  catalogue  (or  visit  us) 

CubeStore  58  Pembroke  Rd  W8 
.01-994  6016  (also  Sflk  & Notts'. 


■ytjrmjw 


Attest  a Bntish  made  artificial  grass 
guarameed  to  woman]  nr  cflmato.  Maai 
lot  pans,  oooi  sumuris,  phy  states. 
reception  areas.ioat  gardens,  balcony  and 

tennis  carts  etc. 

P0R0S0L  LTD 
36  Oxford  Street  Ripley, 
Derbyshire  DE5  3AP 
Tet  (0773)  43966. 


FUEL  EFFECT  GAS  FIRE 


Pilgrim  Payne  & Co  Ltd. 

FOUNDED  1850 

CURTAINS  TAKEN  DOWN,  CLEANED  MMKPf* 

AND  RE4TUNG,  CURTAIN  RELINING 
SERVICE  OR  NEW  CURTAINS  MADE 
FINE  RUCT  AND  WSTRffiS 
CLEANED  IN  OUR  PLANT. 

CARPETS  AND  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE  CLEANED  IN  YOUR  HOME. 

NOW  SERVING  BATH/BRISTOL  AREAS 


W1B6QU 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE  TO  BE 

.To  advertise  Holidays  in  The  Times  Classified,  fill  in  your  advertisement 
in  the  space  below.  (Longer  messages  can  be  attached  separately). 
Rates  are:  £4.00  per  line  (approximately  four  words,  mimimum  thr**- 
lines)  £23.00  per  s.c.c.  full  display.  (Min  3 cm).  Pluk  15%VAT. 

Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Times  Newspapers  Ltd  Should  vou  wish 
toj^b^Aaess,  Barclaycard,  Diners  or  Ammex,  please  quote  your 


Advertisement 


Daytime  Telephone: 


THE*ti8&TTMES 

MAKE  • IT  ‘WORK*  FOR  - YOU 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SF.PTFMRFR  17  1988 


SHOPPING 


Floored  genius 


Ranging  from  stark,  geometric  patterns  to  explosions  of  form  £ 
and  colour,  Nicole  Swengley  chooses  some  modem  British  ~ 


hand-tufted  or  hand-woven  alternatives  to  traditional  mgs 


Zigzag"  handwoven  rug  by  Lesley  M8Jar,  £800 


Abstract  design  hand-tufted  by  Lynne  Donien,  £820 


Uz  (Etching's  hand-knotted  ‘‘SkJns"  rug,  £200 

P 


Annie  Sherburne’s  “Mermaid"  patterned  felt  rug,  £322 


Rich  hand-tufted  mg  by  Helen  Yard  ley.  £1.600 


‘ Harlequin"  felt  rug,  £322,  by  Annie  Sherburne 


Bold  geometric  design  by  CeBa  Harfngton,  £585 


“Miroesque"  hand-tufted  rug,  £385,  by  Uz  KHching 


Hand-tufted  “Blue  Carnival"  by  Cefia  Harrington.  £400 


Hand-knotted  "Cut  Out  No-2"  by  Uz  KHching,  £200 


Lynne  Demon's  hand-tufted  “Natural  Rhythm",  £820 


Study  in  blue,  hand-tufted  by  Helen  Yardley,  £1,395 


'All  Wrapped  Up”  flatweave  by  Lesley  MUar,  £1 ,500 


Early  geometric  design  by  Helen  Yardley,  £645 


"Rash"  flatweave  rug  woven  by  Lesley  Millar,  £850 


10 

99 


Annie  Sherburne:  from  the  Contemporary  Textile  Gallery, 
Golden  Square,  London  W1  (01-439  9071).  Or  her  studio: 
Rotherhrthe Street  London  SE16(01-237  0017). 

Lesley  R/GHar:  rugs  from  Contemporary  Applied  Arts,  43 
Earlham  Street  London  WC2  ( 01-826  6993)  or  her  studio  at 
Little  Hoads,  Crouch  Lane,  Sandhurst  Kent  (0580  85  388). 

Lynne  Donien:  rugs  from  Authorities,  42  Shelton  Street 
London  WC2;  Mary  Fox  Unton,  249  Fulham  Road,  London 
SW3-.  or  her  studio  at  20  Northill  Road,  Leeds  (0532  780844). 

Liz  KHching:  from  studio  at  Unit  1 10,  Avro  House,  Havelock 
Terrace,  Battersea,  London  SW8  (01-671 4993/3877). 

' oton:  hand-tufted  rugs  from  the  Contemporar 
Uery  and  from  her  studio  at  Unit  330, 30  < 
Guildford  Street  London  SE1  (01-769  6214). 


Helen  Yardley:  Hand-tufted  from  Contemporary  Textile 
Gallery  or  direct  from  the  designer  at  A-Z  Studios, 
3-5  Hardwidge  Street  London  SE1  (tel:  01 403  71 14). 


T omorrow’s  central  seating 


Milan  is  full  to 
bursting  with  de- 
sign folk  this 
weekend.  In 
their  mad  sci- 
entist haircuts  and  Japanese 
suits  several  sizes  loo  big  for 
them,  they  are  here  for  the 
Salone  di  Mobile.  It  is  like  the 
Paris  collections,  the  Cannes 
film  festival  and  the  Geneva 
motor  show  rolled  into  one. 

It's  the  place  at  which  the 
shape  of  living  rooms  to  come, 
at  least  the  shape  of  those 
living  rooms  that  belong  to  the 
glossy  magazine-reading 
classes,  is  determined.  Milan 
r- retracts  everybody  who  is 
anybody  in  design,  from  Ter- 
ence Conran  to  Norman  Fos- 
ter. The  crowded  exhibition 
halls  are  crammed  with  mile 
after  mile  of  steel  and  chrome, 
lacquer  and  wood,  tortured 
into  every  conceivable  shape 
and  style,  from  second  empire 
Arabian  bordello  to  knowing 
Fifties  revivaL 
The  corridors  are  thronged 
with  large  men  in  crumpled 
linen  suits,  dangling  handbags 
and  melting  in  the  sweltering 
humidity  of  the  hot  Milanese 
autumn.  They  are  talking 
percentages  with  Arabs  on 
orders  for  brass  and  perspex 
four-posters  with  crushed  ye^ 
lour  upholstery,  built-in  hi-fi 
consoles,  and  electrically-op- 
erated bedside  tables. 

„ Sharp-faced  marketing  men 
*jcan  their  rivals'  stands,  ready 
to  pirate  and  plagiarize 
shamelessly.  But,  despite  their 
presence,  the  tone  of  the  event 
is  pitched  to  suggest  that 
buying  furniture  is  not  merely 
vulgar  commerce,  but  is  a 
species  of  cultural  endeavour. 
Some  pieces  are  actually 
signed  and  numbered.  De- 
signers have  even  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  of  naming 
their  works  as  if  they  are  ready 
to  go  straight  on  to  the  gallery 


ns  ago,  one 
tie  tasteless 
g a coffee 
Now”,  and 
moved  to 
thus:  “An 
isive  of  all 
leal  forms, 
d pregnant 
bol  deeply 
ist". 

that  a chair 
or  keeping 
e requisite 
id  is  not  of 


British  designers 
are  providing  a 
welcome  touch 
of  sanity  at  the 
world’s  biggest 
furniture  show. 
Deyan  Sudjic 
on  madness, 
Milanese-style 


much  relevance.  The  design 
hordes  are  here  to  see  and  be 
seen  as  much  as  to  look  at 
design.  And  to  entertain  them, 
the  big  manufacturers  vie  to 
produce  ever  more  elaborate 
distractions. 

Last  year  a firm  that  makes 
perfectly  innocuous  elaborate 
typists’  chairs  chartered  a 
whole  train  on  the  Milan 
underground  for  a party,  driv- 
ing it  from  one  end  of  the 
system  to  the  other.  Uni- 
formed waiters  in  starched 
tunics  dispensed  chilled  white 
wine  and  smoked  salmon  to 
revellers,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  roaming  saxo- 
phonists, and  to  the 
astonishment  of  home-going 
commuters.  The  French  are 
striking  back  this  year  with  a 
ballet  performance  featuring 
Nureyev,  celebrating  in  some 
mysterious  fashion  the  won- 
ders of  French  design. 

The  exhibition  stands  them- 
selves are  frequently  more 
interesting  than  the  exhibits. 


' Large  men  in 

crumpled 

linen  suits, 
dangling 
handbags  and 
melting  in  the 
sweltering 
humidity’ 


One  firm  turfed  over  its 
showroom  in  one  of  the  city’s 
most  fashionable  shopping 
streets.  Another  chose  last 
year  to  display  its  new  ranges 
in  what  looked  like  an  outpost 
of  the  Maginot  line,  ringed 
with  barbed  wire,  guarded  by 
machine-gun  nests  and  watch 
towers,  and  with  the  furniture 
half  embedded  in  sand. 

For  all  the  hoopla,  furniture 
is  a deadly  serious  business  to 
the  Italians,  one  at  which  they 
have  led  the  world  for  three 
decades.  That  grip  is  begin- 
ning to  slacken.  The  relentless 
pressure  for  novelty  that  has 
turned  this  branch  of  design 
into  an  outpost  of  the  fashion 
industry  has  taken  its  toll. 
Some  of  the  formerly  big 
names  of  Italian  design  have 
ran  out  of  steam. 

Italy  is  still  the  place  that 
ran  make  furniture  better  than 
anybody  else,  but  the  de- 
signers are  coming  more  and 
more  from  elsewhere.  The 
Spanish  and  the  French  are 
attracting  more  attention.  And 
intriguingly,  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  Britain  is  putting  up  a 
respectable  showing. 


rhe  British  presence 
at  Milan  used  to  be 
distinguished 
mainly  by  firms  sell- 
ing tacky  Chippen- 
le  reproduction  bar  stools, 
it  this  year  a group  of  the 
id  of  bright  young  hopefuls 
io  wouldn’t  be  seen  dead 
st  to  the  repro  tat  have 
nded  together  as  the 
□don  Group  to  show  what 
e is  on  offer  in  Britain, 
eridan  Coakiey’s  firm.  SCP, 
me  of  the  most  ambitious  of 
: London  Group’s  mem- 
n.  He  is  showing  new  woric 
Jasper  Morrison.  Nigel 
ates,  and  Matthew  Hilton 

it  ic  attrarlinff  a lftt  of 


attention. 

Coates,  an  architect  with  a 
fondness  for  cheerful  anarchy, 
has  worked  chiefly  outside 
Britain,  particularly  in  Japan. 
His  Noah  chair  for  Coakley 
uses  solid  ash  and  patinated 
steel  to  create  an  armchair 
design  that  for  once  is  rec- 
ognizably a chair,  Hilton  is 
quieter,  more  straightfor- 
wardly modern,  using  cast 
aluminium  shapes;  and  Mor- 
rison, three  years  oat  of  the 
Royal  College,  has  the  poten- 
tial to  become  an  inter- 
national star. 


Tiwmgg  wizardry:  Jasper  Morrison’s  three-sealer,  from  £1,493,  has  a solid  beech  and  mahogany  frame.  From  SCP,  135/139  Curtain  Road,  London  EC2  ; 


Chairs  alike:  Nigel  Coates’s  Noah  series  (armchair,  £583;  bar  stool,  £473;  low  stool,  £403).  Right,  Matthew  HRton’s  Mono  Chair,  from  £95.  All  from  SCP 
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Soviet 
leader’s 
m peace 

I offers 

I From  Our  Correspondent 
in  Moscow,  Mohs  in  Ali 
in  Washington  and 
. Michael  Evans  in  London 

I Mr  Mikhail  Gorbachov,  the 
Soviet  leader,  yesterday  of- 
fered to  abandon  Moscow's 
big  military  base  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  in  Vietnam  if  the  United 
. States  scrapped  its  military 
bases  in  the  Philippines. 

Speaking  in  the  Siberian 
chy  of  Krasnoyarsk,  he  also  , 
offered  to  transform  a con- 
troversial radar  station  at 
Krasnoyarsk  into  “an  inter- 
national centre  for  the  peace- 
ful use  of  space." 

In  return  for  this,  -Mr 
Goifrachov  said  he  expected 
die  West  to  reciprocate  by 

Offer  detaiIs.~-.~~~-......  7 ; 

alleviating  Soviet  concerns 

I over  US  radars  in  Greenland 
and  at  Fylingdales  in  Britain, 
which  according  to  Moscow 
have  breached  the  1972  Anti- 

I Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

The  White  House  yesterday 
dismissed  Mr  Gorbachov's 
proposal. 

The  Soviet  leader,  who  was 
addressing  party  workers  and 
local  officials,  put  forward  a. 
seven-point  peace  proposal 
^ with  the  clear  intention  of 
moving  forward  the  stalled 
US-Sovict  strategic  arms  neg- 
otiations and  reducing  mili- 
tary tensions  in  Asia. 

The  offer  to  stop  using  the 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  base  in  ex- 
change for  American  agree- 
ment to  scrap  its  bases  in  the 
Philippines  is  regarded  by 
Western  defence  sources  as 
part  of  a subtle  strategy  as  the 
US  bases  are  already  subject  to 
sensitive  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  President 
Aquino,  which  is  committed 
to  renegotiating  the  leases. 

The  proposal  to  transform 
Krasnoyarsk  is  seen  as  a 
significant  concession  to 
Washington,  which  has  called 
for  the  radar  station  to  be 
dismantled,  charging  that  it 
violates  the  ABM  treaty. 

Yesterday's  proposals  also 
had  their  eye  on  China,  and 
contained  a first  offer  to  South 
Korea  to  become  involved  in 
multilateral  talks  on  reducing 
military  tension  in  the  region. 

He  called  for  the  “total 
normalization"  of  ties  with 
China. 


Healeys  race  again  in  tribute  to 


Mr  Peter  Riley  practises  in  his  19S0  Austin  Healpy  3000,  winner  of  the  British  Sports  Car  Championship  in  1969,  at  Silverstone 
By  Daniel  Ward,  Motor  Industry  Correspondent  • 


for  today’s  special  race  (Photographs:  Marc  Asplandl 


As  a line  of  glorious  Austin  Healey 
sports  cars  prepare  to  race  round  the 
Silverstone  circuit  today  in  tribute  to 
Donald  Healey,  tiie  founder  of  the 
company,  the first  Healey  to  win  a rally, 
receives  a last  check.  Mr  Sid  Segal, 
pictured  right,  raises  the  dipstick  on  his 
superb  3000  model,  the  car.  that 
established  a fine  reputation  for  rugged 
performance; 

Enthusiasts  will  revel  in  examples 
like  Mr  Peter  Riley's  beuatifuUy  re- 
stored, race-wiimirig  Healey  300(1, 
turned  out  in  the  traditional  factory 
colours  of  red  with  a white  hard-top. 
More  than  100  carefully  polished  and 
fettled  Healeys  will  take  part  in  today’s 
cavalcade  providing  a rare  sight  of  some 
many  of  the  marque. 

• In  January  Healey's  founder  died  at 
the  age  of  89,  to  be  remembered  for  his 
two-seaters  that  became  the  archetypal 


British  sports  car  of  the  late  1950s  and 
early  sixties.  The  Healey  3000  was 
unusual  in  proving  successful  both  on 
- race  tracks  and  in  rallying  despite  only 
mm imal  ground  clearance. 

Today  the  car  which  was  once  viewed 
as  perhaps  too  crude  and  simple  to  be 
regarded  as  a thoroughbred  in  the 
mould  of  Italian  marques  like  Alfa 
Romeo  and  Ferrari,  is  now  judged  as  a 
highly  valued  classic  car. 

Healeys  had  their  origins  in  mass 
produced  cars,  borrowing  engines,  gear- 
boxes and  axles  from  models  like  the 
Austin  Westminster,  yet  they  have 
never  been  seen  in  great  numbers  on 
British  roads  as  more  than  half  were 
sold  in  the  United  States.  A brutally 
firm  ride,  heavy  steering  and  an  engine 
so  close  that  it  would  roast  the  driver’s 
feet  never  detracted  from  the  superb, 
timeless  styling  and  classic  proportions 


MM. 


Pay  spiral  fear  as  inflation  grows  Hurricane  Gilbert  kills  18  more 


Continued  from  page  1 

Her  this  week  that  inflation 
would  show  a significant 
increase. 

Economists  said  that  the 
Treasury  was  wrong  in 
suggesting  that  inflation  was 
moving  up  only  because  of 
higher  mortgage  rates. 

“Mortgage  rates  have  had 
an  effect  but  there  has  also 
been  a pick-up  in  underlying 
inflation",  Mr  Gwyn  Hacche, 
economist  at  Janies  CapeL,  the 
broker,  said. 

“I  do  not  buy  the  argument 


that  this  is  a temporary  blip", 
Mr  Bill  Martin,  economist  at 
Phillips  & Drew,  said.  “The 
gut-wrenching  fear  is  that  it  is 
now  going  to  harder  for  the 
Chancellor  to  hold  the  pound 
stable,  and  if  you  have  a 
sterling  collapse  there  will  be 
real  problems". 

Mr  John  Shepperd,  econo- 
mist at  Warburg  Securities, 
sai±“The  danger  is  that  we 
are  going  to  see  a reaction  in 
wages  and  the  scope  for  any 
improvement  in  inflation  next 
year  will  be  limited". 


Among  Conservative  back- 
benchers. opinions  were  di- 
vided on  the  seriousness  of  the 
inflation  upturn. 

Mr  Nicholas  Budgen.  a 
member  of  the  Commons 
Treasury  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  said  the  root 
cause  of  both  the  boom  and 
the  present  rise  in  inflation 
was  that  the  money  supply 
had  been  allowed  to  increase 
by  about  20  per  cent  a year 
“I  think  that  the  Chancellor 
has  allowed  the  economy  to 
get  too  overheated". 


Continued  from  page  1 

first  thought  on  Wednesday, 
killing  at  least  18. 

Ei^ht  of  the  dead  were  in  the 
resort  of  Cancun,  where 
American  tourists  blamed 
Mexican  authorities  for  not 
getting  them  home. 

The  tourist  haven  island  of 
Cozumel,  off  Cancfin,  was 
almost  flattened  with  light 
planes  strewn  around  the  local 
airport  like  toys. 

The  hurricane,  which  has 
left  a trail  of  devastation 
across  Caribbean  islands, 


particularly  Jamaica,  was  ex- 
pected to  hit  a wide  area  of 
coastline  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Bravo  borderline. 

About  80,000  Mexicans 
evacuated  their  homes  in  the 
towns  of  Reynosa,  San  Per- . 
nando  and  Matamoros,  across 
the  border  from  Brownsville, 
Texas,  driving  inland  to 
higher  ground. 

The  US  Gulf  coast  prepared 
for  15-ft  waves  last  night 
Widespread  damage  was  ex- 
pected all  along  the  Texas 
coast 


Emergency  shelters  had 
been  set  up  by  the  Red  Cross 
in  local  churches  for  those 
with  nowhere  to  go.  Convoys 
of  buses  took  people  inland, 
buildings  were  locked  and 
boarded  up,  and  police  and 
the  National  Guard  toured  the 
area  to  prevent  looting. 

Forecasters  said  that  al- 
though Gilbert  did  not  pick  up 
as  much  force  as  expected 
over  the  Gulf;  with  a width  of 
450  miles,  gusting  winds  and  a 
series  of  tornados  were 
expected. 


Beithin 
row  with 
leader 
over  job 

By  Martin  Fletcher 
Political  Reporter 

Mr  Paddy  Ashdown  is  feeing  a 
showdown  with  Mr  Alan 
Beith.  the  man  he  beat  to 
become  leader  of  the  Social 
and  liberal  Democrats,  over 
the  allocation  of  roles  in  the 
new  party. 

• He  has  offered  Mr  Berth, 
deputy  leader  of  the  former 
Liberal  party,  the  job  of 
European  spokesman  in  a 
foreign  affairs  team  led  by  Mr 
David  SteeL  Mr  Beith  has 
refused. 

One  fellow  SLD  MP  said 
yesterday  that  this  was  a 
“scandalous"  offer  to  make  to 
an  MP  of  Mr  Beith’s  seniority. 

Another  said  that  Mr  Beith 
was  the  party's  most  able 

SOP'S  futnre 

parliamentary  performer  and 
that  Mr  Ashdown  should  have 
made  every  effort  to  give  him 
one  of  the  two  or  three  top 
jobs.  “There  is  a very  real 
danger  that  Alan  Beith  will 
end  up  doing  ao  spokesman- 
ship  at  all  as  a result  of  this 
mismanagement",  he  said. 

Talks  between  Mr  Beith  and 
Mr  Ashdown  are  continuing. 

Mr  Beith  would  almost 
certainly  want  to  move  from 
the  Treasury  portfolio  he  has 
held  for  the  past  two  years  but 
there  are  probably  only  a 
couple  of  other  jobs  that  he 
would  accept. 

A dispute  with  Mr  Beith  is 
the  last  thing  that  Mr 
Ashdown  wants  on  the  eve  of 
the  party's  first  annual  con- 
ference starting  next  weekend. 

Mr  David  Alton,  the  former 
Liberal  chief  whip,  has  said 
that  he  will  not  accept  a 
spokesman  ship  because  he 
disagrees  with  Mr  Ashdown's 
electoral  strategy  and  his  atti- 
tude to  both  Labour  and  Dr 
David  Owen’s  SDP. 

Sir  Cyril  Smith,  who  is 
retiring  at  the  next  election, 
has  also  said  he  does  not  want 
a spokesmanship.  Discussions 
are  continuing  with  Mr  Alex 
Carliie,  another  senior  SLD 
MP  who  has  differences  of 
opinion  with  Mr  Ashdown. 

Mr  Carliie  is  meanwhile 
expected  to  question  Mr 
Ashdown's  uncompromising- 
ly hostile  approach  to  both  the 
SDP  and  the  Labour  Party  in  a 
BBC  interview  to  be  screened 
tomorrow,  adding  to  similiar 
criticisms  already  voiced  by 
Mr  .Alton. 


\ i M 


THE  TIMES  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  NO  17,777 


ACROSS 


1 Tapestry  depicting  daggers  in 
the  Gorgon’s  skin  (7). 

5 Dismissed,  players  become  dere- 
lict (7). 

9 Ancient  Pistol  denied  a part  (.5}. 

10  Deep  breath?  (3,6). 

11  Border  that  obscures  headlines 

12  In^ithe  Wissful  stale  of  a gnome? 
(8)-  , t . 

14  Adored  at  the  hearth,  she  is 
strode  on  the  box  (5). 

15  Fancy  being  fostered  by  a 
churchwarden?  (4-5). 

18  Horizontal  member  on,  the  can- 
vas? No,  just  the  opposite  (5-4). 

20  Funny  business  with  farmhouse 
victims  (5). 

22  Offhand  royalist  (8). 

24  Room  in  which  to  shoot  Animal 
Farm  number?  (6). 

26  As  nonchalant  as  Tinker  Befl, 

. • say  (4-5). 

. 27  Girt  given  ring  and  thrown  over 
by  cowboy  (5). 

28'  It  is  more  difficult  to  prove  the 

" more  complex  it  is  (7). 

29  Proposals  of  a loving  son  (7k 

DOWN 

1 Can  abnormally  high  tem- 
perature mean  typhus?  (4,5). 

'•  2 They  have  evil  ends  in  films  (7). 

3 Underground  vault  for  a Ger- 
man count  (9). 

,4  Newton-Wood,  capital  architect 
(4). 


5 Mandarin’s  jacket  could  be  pale 
green,  with  a bole  in  it  (6-4). 

6 Trunk  used  to  raise  very  large 
bunk  (5). 

7 Mean  to  declare  how  old  we  are 
(7). 

8 Lifting  the  foot  after  reduction 

(5). 

13  What  could  make  him,  Jorttins, 
a cabin-boy?  (10). 

16  One  needs  perhaps  100  to  han- 
dle this  eventful  contest  (9). 

17  Signs  of  minimal  intelligence 


19  Formerly  some  point  in  having 
variety  (7). 

21  Times  do  changs  for  the  milliner 

22  Worker  supporting  church  lead- 
ers in  plainsong  (5). 

23  His  stretch  is  at  the  limit  (5). 

25  Boat-crew  reported  small  island 
here  (4). 

Solution  to  Puzzle  No  17,776 
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THE  POUND 

Bank 

Buys 

Bank 

SflRs 

Italy  Lira 

Japan  Yen 

Bank 

Buys 

2440.00 

23720 

Bank 

Sens 

231000 

22420 

Australia  S 

2.185 

2265 

Netherlands  Gld 

3285 

3.495 

Austria  Sch 

23.00 

2120 

Norway  Kr 

1221 

1121 

Belgium  Fr 

6920 

65.70 

Portugal  Esc 

26350 

25430 

Canada  8 

2.13 

222 

South  Africa  Rd 

425 

4.05 

Denmark  Rr 

12.48 

1128 

Spain  Pta 

21630 

20530 

Finland  Mklc 

7.78 

726 

Sweden  Kr 

1131 

10.71 

France  Ft 

1136 

1031 

Switzerland  Fr 

2.755 

2215 

Rates  far  small  denomination  bank  nates  only  as  suppEed  by  Barclays  Bank  PLG. 
Different  rates  apply  to  travoders'  cheques. 

Retail  Price  Index:  107.9  (August)  London;  The  FTlndex  dosed  op  03  at  14223 . 

UMITEXI.  19g8  Mfl|  „ inlematiotul  Newuanm 

fr STreo*-  Wnning  Park.  Glroow  C4t  1EJ.  Saturday.  September 
**■  WjiMrreq  as  a newspaper  at  UK-  Pom  Ointre. 

A 6 ******  1 


WEATHER 


Cloud  breaks  will  be  wide- 
spread throughout  Britain. 
Most  sunshine  over  areas  with  high  ground  in  the  north-west. 
Showers  likely  in  south-east.  Temperatures  win  be  slightly 
higher  than  of  late.  Outlook:  Dry  with  sunny  speUs. 


( ABROAD  7 

MDDAY:  t-thunder:  (Ndrizzto;  tq-tog:  s=sun; 
stalest  sn=snow;  I-talr  c-doud:  r-raki 


Ajaccio 

Wnunfl 

Alex'drta 

C F 
23  73 

r 

Luxor 

C F 
36  97 

s 

28  82 

E 

BSadrid 

17  63 

1 

28  82 

E 

Majorca 

Malaga 

21  70 

r 

Algiers 

21  70 

C 

26  79 

5 

14  57 

d 

Malta 

19  66 

r 

29  B4 

s 

Meto'me 

20  68 

s 

Bahrain 

37  99 

s 

Mexico  C* 

18  64 

t 

Barbads* 

29  84 

r 

iffiami* 

32  90 

s 

Berostna 

21  70 

t 

man 

16  61 

s 

18  64 

t 

Montreal* 

14  57 

1 

15  59 

c 

tfescow 

IS  59 

1 

Bermuda* 

33  90 

1 

Munich 

10  50 

r 

Biarritz 

15  59 

c 

Naples 

N TOik* 

21  70 

1 

Borde'x 

17  63 

c 

19  66 

s 

Brussels 

14  57 

c 

Nice 

21  70 

s 

Budapst 

B Aires' 

13  55 

r 

Oslo 

18  64 

6 

14  57 

s 

Paris 

14  57 

c 

Can 

31  B8 

i 

Poking 

21  70 

c 

Cape  Tn 

15  59 

l 

Perth 

19  66 

c 

CTitanca 

23  73 

6 

Prague 

14  57 

I 

Chicago' 

21  70 

6 

Refk'prA 

10  50 

r 

Ch’ church 

15  59 

6 

Rbnfes 

28  82 

s 

Cologne 

12  54 

r 

Wo  da  J 

18  64 

r 

Cphagn 

18  64 

t 

Riyadh 

name 

41106 

s 

Corfu 

25  77 

s 

22  72 

Dublin 

15  59 

c 

Salzburg 

9 46 

c 

Dubrovidk 

21  70 

1 

SFTtSCO* 

14  57 

c 

Faro 
FJorerc® 
Frankfurt 
Funchal 
Geneva 
Gibraltar 

Hong  K 
tnnHMck 
Istanbul 
Jeddah 
JoTaurg" 
Karachi 
L Pfljmax 
LeTgnet 
Lisbon 
Locarno 
L Angels* 
Luxembg 
* denbrss 


25  77  9 
2058  f 

14  57  C 
23  73  f 

15  59  5 
23  73  S 
15  59  I 
31  88  f 
11  52  C 

30  Bfi  S 
34  93  5 
17  63  C 

31  88  c 

26  79  0 
14  57  c 
22  72  a 
17  53  f 
20  68  c 
10  SO  r 


SRaido’ 
Seoul 

St 

StmVrg 

§*«»"<»* 
Tangier 
Tel  mv 
Tenerife 
Tokyo 
Toronto 
Tunis 

Valencia 


13  56  C 
27  B1  C 
31  88  f 

16  61  S 
13  55  c 

17  63  r 
26  79  s 
29  84  a 
26  79  f 
30B6  C 
15  59  5 
21  70  c 
23  73  9 


Vmc'ser"  13  55 


22  72  b Venice  19  66  s 

17  63  f Vienna  12  54  c 

20  68  c Warsaw  11  52  r 

10  50  r Wash  Ton*  24  75  s 

Thursday's  figures  are  latest 
svadaua 


C LONDON  ) 

Thursday:  Temp:  max  Bam  to  6 pm.  16C16IF): 
mm  S pm  to  fi  am,  IOC  (50R.  Humidify;  6 pm. 
67  per  cent  Hakv  2«w  to  6 pm,  trace.  Sun:  24 
hr  to  6 pm.  3.8hr.  Bar.  mean  sea  level.  6 pm. 
1031.2  mltlbars.  steady. 

1,000  roflttrars-29.53ln. 


TOWER  BRIDGE 


SHEAFFER.  SR 


A prize  of  a distinctive  Sheaffer 
"Targa"  Regency  Stripe  fountain 
pen  with  a solid  14-carat  gold  inlaid 
nib  will  be  given  for  the  first  five 
correct  solutions  opened  next  Thurs- 
day. Entries  should  be  addressed  to: 
The  Times,  Saturday  Crossword 
Competition,  PO  Box  486.  Virginia 
Street.  London  El  9DD.  The  winners 
eutd  solution  will  be  published  next 
Saturday. 


Name 

Address 


Tower  Bridge  wflf  be  erred  at  toe  foaming 
times  today:  8.15am.  9.15am  and  220pm. 
Tow  Bridge  wil  not  bo  Wtod  on  Sunday. 
September?!?.  1988. 

C YESTERDAY 

Temperatures  at  rnaioajr  yesterday:  c.  cloud;  t. 
fair;  r,  ram,  5.  sun. 


Ballast  14  57  c Gocmacy  u 57  c 

B*nMjham  15  59  c Inverness  15  61  c 

BlKWMl  16  61  t Jersey  16  61  e 

15  59  1 Londwi  17  63  I 

Cardiff  15  59  c MTnchster  15  59  f 

Edinbugh  18  64  f Newcastle  17  63  c 

Gatgow  18  64  s ffoldsway  15  59  1 


AROUND  BRITAIN 


Scarbora 
BrUSngttm 
Cramer 
Lowestoft 
Clacton 
Southend 


Sun  Rata 
lira  In 

6.4 

8.4  .01 
0.1 

02  .01 
2A  .01 
4.0 


Eastbourne 
Brighton 
Worthing 
Liltehmphi 
BogncrR 
Southaea 
Sandown 
Boumemfi 
Roots 
Swanage 
Weymouth 
Eswmuth 
Tatgrawoiith 
Torquay 
Fabimdl 
Pittance 
ScWy  Isles 

*"**»«? 
Rfracombe 
Mi  noheed 

Morecamtae 
Douglas 
Buxton 
Curtate 
Leeds 

Nottingham 
rfngbuey 
Cofwyn  Bay 
Tenby 
Aberdeen 
Awemora 
Eskdetemuir 
Ktntoj* 
Lorwlc* 
Prcahrick 
Stornoway 
Thee 
Wick 


77 

93 

ao 

63 

9.6 

7.0 
4.5 
T.9 
S3 
79 
95 
9.3 

10.3 

9.0 

0.4  .04 
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C MANCHESTER 


Thursday:  Temp:  max  6 am  to  6 
mm  6 pm  Id  6 am.  7Cf45FL  Rain 
mu  Sue  24  hr  » 6 pm.  6-2hr. 


c 6 am  to  6 pm,  1 SC  (59F]; 
|4^Rain:  24rirfo6  pm. 


C HIGHEST  & LOWEST 

Thursday:  Highest  day  temp:  Looming.  North 
Yorkshire.  2tfc  (68F):  lowest  day  mac  Cape 
Wratfi.  Highland.  12C  (54 Ft.  highest  nuntaft 
Lerwick,  Shetland,  O.Omi;  highest  sunshine: 


Glasgow,  il.lnr. 

t~  LIGHTING-UPTIME 

TODAY 

London  7.4Q  pm  to  6.10  am 
Bristol  750pm  to  6.20  am 
Edinburgh  7.55  pm  to  621  am 
Manchester  7 SO  pm  10  6.16  am 
Penzance  8.01  pm  to  623  am 

TOMORROW 

London  758  Otn  to  6.12  am 
Bristol  7.48pm to 622 am 
Edtntxngl]  752  pm  to  622  am 
Manchester  7.47  pm  to  620  am 
Penzance  7,59  pm  to  6.34  am 


TODAY 
London  Bridge 
Aberdeen 
Aranmudb 
Ballast 

canam 

Devooport 

Dover 

Falmouth 

Glasgow 

Hannch 


Ilfracombe 

Leith 

Liverpool 

Lowestoft 

Margate 


The  final  date  for  receipt  of 
entries  la  the  August  Bank  Holi- 
day Jumbo  Crossword  com- 
petition is  Monday  September  26. 
The  winners  and  solution  will  be 
published  on  Saturday  October  1. 

Concise  exossnont,  page  59 


HIGH  TIDES 

*"  «T  PH  HT  TOMORROW  ' AM 

f-55  ££  6-08  6 A London  Bridge  6J2S 

.S-22  5-®  3-5  Aberdeen  5.57 

UJS  .’I-2  1119  11.0  Awnmouth  11.27 

3.23  ^0  Belfast  3-53 

1g-47  10.4  11.04  103  Carrtff  11.12 

2-2  2-?1  1?  Davenport  942 

M4  60  2.44  6.1  Dover  009 

5S2  IS  f-S1  *5  Fehnouth  9.12 

^36  4.6  504  43  Glasgow  5.16 

2-5  2-21  3-7  SrwSi  424 

206  5.0  231  4.9  Holyhead  2.4S 

tg-l?  f-5  10.M  6.4  Hid  1039 

IS!  ?2  ’S-S7  78  nmeunlm  1028 

0*1  43  7.04  4.7  Lcrth  726 

as  3.18  83  uverpsol  3.34 

129  22  138  23  Lowestoft  2JJ? 

351  4.4  4.01  4.4  Margate  429 

TWe  measured  to  metre*  lm=33808ft.  TtawsaroBST 


TQQAV  Sun  rises: 
■MM  639  am 


Sim  set*  TOMORROW  Sunrise* 
7.10  pm  mwfem  e.40  am 


KT  PM 

63  6.46 

3.6  6.27 
103  11.52 

3.0  4.1  f 
B.B  1137 

4.7  10.04 

53  325 

43  934 

4.5  543 

3.8  4.41 

4.8  3 18 

62  11.19 

7.5  10.48 

4.7  730 

8.1  4 01 

22  227 


Sim  sat* 

7.08  pm 


M MS?lnses  MOMisets:  A Maonnses:  MoonsotE: 

^ 2.00 pm  839pm  3.12pm  9.43am 
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Executive  Editor 
David  Brewerton 

JMB  case 

halted 

The  Serious  Fraud  Office  has 
dropped  proceedings  against 
Mr  fan  Fraser,  the  former  | 
director  of  Johnson  Matihey 
Bankers,  ihe  bank  which 
nearly  collapsed  in  1984  with 
debts  of  £250  million.  Mr 
Fraser  was  responsible  for 
lending  tens  of  millions  of 
pounds. 

He  was  arrested  early  in 
July  and  released  on  bail.  A 
report  detailing  allegations  of 
corruption  against  him  was 
passed  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral by  the  SFO  earlier  this 
year. 

STOCK  MARKETS 

FT  30  Share 

7422.5  (+0.5J 

FT-SE  100 

1766.7  (-2.6) 

US  dollar 

1.6755  (+0.0030) 

W German  mark 

3.1430  (-0.0050) 

Trade-weighted 

75.4  (same) 


New  York 

Dow  Jones 2093.17  (+0.891* 

Tokyo  ' 1 

Nikkei  Average  . 27866.38  (+60.71) 


rfongKong: 

Hang  Seng 

Amsterdam:  Gen  . 
Sydney:  AO 

Frankfurt 
Commerzbank 

Brussels: 

Genera! 

Paris:  CAC 

Zurich:  SKA  Gen ., 

London: 

EJ.—A  AJFShare 

FT.-  -500-  

FT.  Gold  Mines  — - 
FT.  Fixed  interest . 
FT.  Govt  Secs  ....... 

decent  issues 
Dosing  prices 
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Year’s  total  heads  for  £10  bn 


- 1559.2 


n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 
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MAIN  PRICE  CHANGES 


RISES: 

Midland 

rteneersoo  Admin  - 

Cadbury 

Kw:k  Save  


SMo ... 

L'&cr?4  

Jones  Stroud  

ECC 

nar.some  Sims 


figSpj+IOpJ 

367%p_(+9%p) 

337p  (+8p) 

...  3Q0p  (+10p) 
...  283p  (+12p) 
...215p(+15p) 
. 456ftp(+6p) 
331  p (+8p) 


FALLS: 

ScnrHttrs  900p  (-25p) 

T-jmlf  - 293p(-11pJ 

■ Cater  Alien  342  ftp  (-6p) 

Mersey  Docks 371  ftp  (-8p) 

Tace  - 195p(-10p) 

VSEL  - 405p  (-12p) 

Fieasurama — 2T5ftp(-6p) 

London  U(d  Inv  — 133  ftp  (-T2p) 

Asscc  Bnt  Pons 499p  t-10pl 

Brer.:  Walker - 375p  (-7p) 

Buckleys  I35pl-25p) 

4pm  prices 


INTEREST  RATES 


London:  Bank  Base:  12°i> 

3-monlh  Interbank  12K-I23i*% 
3-morrth  eligible  biUs:1 1 ^*-1 1 1 1 ■*% 


buying  rate 
US:  Prime  Rale  t0°.» 

Federal  Funds 

3-nx>nth  Treasury  Bids  7.18-7.17%' 
30-year  bonds  luiVIOi^j* 


CURRENCIES 


London: 

£ SI  .6760* 

£.-  DM3.1487* 
£:  SwFr26556* 
£.  FFrl 0.6795* 
ft  Yen224.gr 
Index:  75 .4 
ECU  £0.56010 


New  York: 

£:  SI  .6755* 

S:  DM1.8762* 
S:  SwFrl.5840* 
S:  FFr6  3775* 

S:  Yen  134.22* 
S:  lndex:99.6 
SDR  £0.769905 


GOLD 


London  FhtHKp 
AM  $417.30  pm-$415.15 
Close  $411.75-4 12.25  (£245.50- 
246.04 ) 
r+ew  York: 

Comex  $411.80-41230* 


NORTH  SEA  OIL 

Brent  (Oct.)  pm  Si  3-60051  .(^3-75) 
* Denotes  latest  trading  pnce 

j tttp.  times] 


Koekwatch  gives  in- 
it  access  to  more  than 
)00  share,  unit  trust 
band  prices.  The 
rmaiion  you  require  is 
he  following  telephone 


tock  mar^t  com- 
t General  market 
J 121220;  Company 
3 0398  121221;  Act- 
jhares  0898  12122a; 
1 0893  121250 
siis  charged  at  5p  for 
.conds  peak  and 
nds  off  peak  inc. 

* * * * * * 


Boom  mg  tax  revenues 
and  below-target  public 
spending  produced  an- 
other large  repayment  of 
public  sector  debt  last 
month.  But  the  figures, 
taken  together  vdth  the 
increase  in  retail  price 
inflation  to  5.7  per  cent 
last  month,  were  seen  in 
the  City  as  further  evi- 
dence of  too  much  de- 
mand in  the  economy. 

The  public  sector  was  in 
surplus  by  £1.47  billion  last 
month,  bringing  the  surplus 
for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
current  financial  year  to  £4.6 
billion.  The  Government  re- 
ceived £2.2  billion  from  the 
second  payment  on  BP  shares 
last  month.  But  the  overriding 
message  from  the  data  was 
one  of  strongly  rising  tax 
receipts. 

This  is  more  than  £6  billion 


By  David  Smith,  Economics  Correspondent 


better  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  last  year, 
when  there  was  s borrowing 
requirement  of  £1.7  billion. 
Only  part  of  the  improvement 
was  due  to  changes  in  the 
timing  of  privatization  pro- 
ceeds. and  the  debt  repayment 
for  the  financial  year  as  a 
whole  is  now  heading  for  more 
than  £10  billion. 

But  City  analysts  fear  that 
the  Government’s  healthy 
financial  position,  which  owes 
much  to  the  surge  in  growth 
which  the  Chancellor  is  seek- 
ing to  damp  down,  will  not 
provide  sufficient  insurance 
against  a run  on  sterling  later 
this  year. 

“The  PSBR  would  normally 
have  been  taken  as  good  news 
in  the  markets.  but  the  figures 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  econ- 
omy is  booming  too  hard." 
said  Mr  Neil  MacKinnon, 
economist  at  Chase  Man- 


hattan Securities.  “The  ex- 
change rale  remains  a serious 
worry.” 

“This  was  a larger  surplus 
than  expected.”  said  Mr  Gwyn 
Hacche.  economist  at  James 
Cape).  “The  surge  in  tax 
receipts  is  all  pan  of  the  strong 
growth  in  the  economy.” 

Customs  & Excise  receipts 
— which  include  value-added 
lax  — were  £4.64  billion  in 
August,  1 8 J per  cent  up  on  a 
year  earlier.  In  the  first  five 
months  of  the  financial  year 
they  were  12.5  percent  up  on 
the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  Treasury,  in  its 
Budget  forecast,  predicted  a 7 
per  cent  increase  in  Customs 
& Excise  receipts  for  the 
financial  year  as  a whole. 

The  figures,  which  suggest 
that  the  pace  of  spending  in 
the  economy  is  accelerating, 
are  subject  to  a lag  of  between 
one  and  three  months  between 


2458.82  (-15.26) 


1.7  (-0.5) 
•2  (-8-9) 


a bigger 


1542.6  (+3L2) 

-51029  (+34.6? 

364.5  (+5.3) 

467.0  (-0.4) 


MFI,  Britain’s  biggest  out-of- 
town  furniture  retailer,  is 
developing  new  strategies  to 
extend  its  customer  base  and 
break  into  new  markets. 

The  plan,  which  MFI  has 
not  yet  made  public,  involves 
three  elements: 

• An  agreement  to  market 
Hygena  kitchen  and  bedroom 
furniture  through  the  Do  It  All 
chain  of  do-it-yourself  stores 
run  by  WH  Smith 

• A pilot  project  to  sell 
Hygena  products  directly 
through  high  street  locations 

• A national  delivery  and 
fitting  service  which  com- 
plements the  other  two  moves 
and  enables  MR  to  add  rigid 
furniture  sales  to  its  existing 
flat-pack  operations. 

MFI  reached  agreement 
with  WH  Smith  last  spring  to 
establish  Hygena  showrooms 
in  selected  Do  It  All  outlets 


Lasmo 


By  John  Bell,  City  Editor 

and  to  go  into  all  Smith’s  new 
and  refurbished  outlets.  To 
date  there  is  a Hygena  pres- 
ence in  23  Smith  stores  and 
MFI  expects  that  to  hii  80  by 
the  year  end.  “First  results  are 
very  encouraging.''  says  Mr 
Derek  Hunt,  MFI  chair 

The  boss  and  buyout  ...31 

man.  The  Hygena  outlets  are 
roughly  1,000  sq  ft  and  are 
believed  to  have  a low  break- 
even turnover. 

The  second  element  of 
MFT s p?3n  takes  it  imo  direct 
competition  with  traditional 
High  Street  furniture  com- 
panies for  the  first  time.  The 
pilot  scheme  involved  the 
setting  up  of  five  shops  in  the 
South-east 

The  outlets  trade  under  the 
Hygena  Interiors  banner  and 
are  designed  to  market  the 


Hygena  name  to  a wider 
public.  Results  from  the  initial 
trading  has  been  under 
evaluation  at  MFI  for  some 
time. 

The  group  has  taken  a 
decision  to  find  sites  for 
coverage  of  the  whole  greater 
London  area.  “If  that  pays  off, 
as  we  expect  that  it  will,  we 
shall  establish  a national 
chain .”  says  Mr  Hunt 

Backing  up  these  two 
developments  is  a fitting  and 
delivery  service.  This  will  be 
available  id  customers  at  the 
Do  it  .41!  and  Hygena  slores 
and  aiso  to  MFI's  mainstream 
outlets. 

e MFi  has  received  interim 
Inland  Revenue  approval  tor 
a new  employee  share  scheme 
which  will  be  available  to  all 
staff  after  two  years.  The 
group  hopes  the  scheme  will 
be  operational  inis  year. 


k nosaers  lor 


support  In  choke  of  Midei 


By  Da  rid  Young,  Energy  Correspondent 


Lasmo's  shareholders  will  be 
asked  to  back  their  board's 
choice  of  bidder  for  its  Enter- 
prise Oil  stake  even  if  the  bid 
is  not  the  highest  received. 

About  20  companies  are 
expected  to  submit  formal 
bids  for  the  25  per  cent  stake. 
Lasmo  shareholders  are  due  to 
hold  a special  meeting  in  mid 
October  with  the  share  slake 
not  necessarily  going  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Companies  contacting 
Lasmo's  banking  advisers. 


who  are  handling  the  auction, 
are  being  to!c  ifiut  oilers  of 
any  kind  will  be  considered, 
bui  it  is  expected  that  Lasmo 
will  eventually  reject  any  asset 
or  equity  swap  and  seek  a full 
cash  bid. 

However,  bidders  are  being 
told  that  Lasmo  will  consider 
the  future  of  Enterprise  as  an 
independent  oil  company 
when  reviewing  the  bids. 

It  is  likely  that  bids  will  be 
put  on  the  table  early  next 
week  with  October  5 the  iikely 


closing  date.  Repsol.  the  Span- 
ish state-owned  oil  company 
is  expected  io  submit  a written 
bid  and  to  emerge  as  ar.  early 
favourite. 

British  Gas.  which  mounted 
an  abortive  dawn  raid  on 
Lasmc  this  week,  is  also  a 
favourite.  Enterprise  Oil  was 
formed  out  of  oil  assets  taken  ' 
from  British  Gas  by  the 
Government  during  the  pre- 
paration for  British  Gas’s 
privatization. 

Kenneth  Fleet,  page  2! 


Standard  deals  under  scrutiny 


By  Richard  Thomson,  Banking  Correspondent 


The  Stock  Exchange  is  consid- 
ering a full-scale  insider  deal- 
ing investigation  into 
purchases  of  Standard  Char- 
tered shares  by  Mr  Robert 
Holmes  a Court,  the  Austral- 
ian entrepreneur  who  is  also 
Standard’s  deputy  chairman. 

Mr  Holmes  A Court  is  now 
expected  io  stand  down  as 
deputv  chairman  of  the 
London-based  international 
bank.  He  no  longer  controls 


Bell  Group,  the  company 
which  owns  a 14.9  per  cent 
stake  in  Standard  and  is  no 
longer  consulted  on  the  bank's 
most  important  decisions. 

The  bank  revealed  that, 
despite  his  position.  Mr 
Holmes  a Court  was  not 
involved  in  the  decision  about 
when  to  launch  the  £3C3 
million  rights  which  was  an- 
nounced this  week. 

Standard's  embarrassed 


statement  was  designed  to 
refute  suggestions  that  Mr 
Holmes  a Court  may  have 
bought  90.000  of  the  bank's 
shares,  costing  £401.300.  dur- 
ing AugusL  already  knowing 
the  timing  of  the  rights  issue. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is 
considering  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Mr  Holmes  a Court 
knew  nothing  about  the  lim- 
ing of  the  rights  issue  when  he 
bought  the  shares. 


on  Atil  OIOS 

Top  United  Slates  banking 
advisers  yesierday  began  the 
task  of  sifting  through  the 
multi-million  pound  offers  to 
buy  the  Inter-Continental 
Hotels  chain  put  up  for  sale  by 
the  British  food  and  drink 
group  Grand  Metropolitan. 

The  merchant  banker  Mor- 
gan Stanley  is  understood  to 
have  received  nearly  a dozen 
firm  offers. 

Grand  Metropolitan  is 
likely  to  announce  the  success- 
ful bidder  some  time  next 
week. 


Monarch  Resources  chief  to  quit  South  America 


Barnes  calls 

By  Colin  Campbell 

Mining  companies  are  not  only  about 
their  deposits.  They  are  also  about  the 
people  who  run  them.  So  the  surprise  an- 
nouncement from  Monarch  Resources, 
the  British  mining  group  operating  m 
Venezuela,  that  Mr  Roger  Ernest  Barnes, 
the  managing  director,  has  asked  tor  an 
eariv  termination  of  his  contract  raised  u 
few  eyebrows  in  London  mining  circles 
yesterday. 

Monarch  shores  held  steady  at  »5p  « 
the  word  went  round  thai  the  parting  w-s 
friendly  and  he  would  sii.I  be  available 
on  a consultancy  has*,  that  a successor  is 
being  sough L that  Monarch  continues  to 
do  well  in  Venezuela,  ana  th„i  the 
departure  was  for  persona!  reasons. 

However.  Mr  Barnes  was - and  is - a 
rr*zn  in  the  old  tradition  whose 
ZSS&S  ^ professionalism  gave 


it  a oay  lor  n 

analysts  specializing  in  mining  matters  a 
sense  of  comfort. 

He  is  of  that  special  breed  of  men  who 
spend  more  than  half  therr  life  under- 
ground with  a sieei;  e>e  lor  discipline,  a 
hand  for  :echn:;al  detail,  and  a nose  for 
deposits.  He  marches  along  the  dmes 
underground  as  if  he  :s  r:-  tewing,  troops. 
He  is  the  lype  c-f  mar  ;•  ou  either  address 
as  Mr  Barnes,  or  $;r. 

But  mining  men  not  only  foie 
minerals.  They  iov-  countries  and 
Comments,  and  for  Mr  Barnes  :i  is  his 
love  for  - and  the  eaii  of  Africa  — that 
wjii  see  him  shipping  baok  to  Arnes  from 
South  America  at  the  >ear  end. 

AseJ  60.  arc  ren.  in  Britain,  he  is  a 
chartered  enzirver.  Associate  of  the 
Rcyai  School’  of  Mines.  Feiio’v  ^ the 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and 
aoids  a BSc  honours  degree  in  mining. 

His  experience  has  seen  him  as 


managing  director  of  Dorman  Long 
Vanderbyl  Corporation  and  as  cons- 
uhaiing  mining  engineer  responsible  for 
underground  operations  at  four  gold 
mines  in  the  Anglo  Vaal  group  in  South 
Africa.  He  has  also  worked  at  the  fabled  ! 
.Ashanti  gold  mine  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

He  joined  Monarch  in  I9$7  as 
technical  director  bringing  with  him  a 
total  of  33  years  experience  in  the  world  j 
of  mining.  He  was  appointed  Monarch's  1 
managing  director  in  July  this  year,  and 
it  is  from  ibis  post  that  he  has  asked  the 
board  for  an  early  termination  of 
contract  - and  all  for  the  love  of  Africa. 

Mr  Barnes  is  to  pursue  a private 
mining  venture  in  Africa  which  he  had 
hoped  Monarch  as  a group  might  have 
been  interested.  Monarch,  however, 
believes  it  would  be  losing  faith  with 
shareholders  if  it  was  to  split  energies 
between  Venezuela  and  Africa. 


people  buying  goods  and 
retailers  paying  VAT  and 
excise  duties. 

Inland  Revenue  receipts  in 
the  April-August  period  were 
£2.3  billion,  10.5  per  cent  up 
on  a year  earlier.  This  was  in 
spite  of  the  reductions  in  both 
the  higher  and  basic  tax  rates 
announced  in  the  Budget, 
which  came  through  in  July. 

Public  expenditure  was 
boosted  lasL  month  by  £1.4 
billion  of  lending  to  British 
Coal  (reflecting  a change  of 
borrowing  procedures)  and  a 
£500  million  payment  io 
Rover. 

Supply  expenditure  in  the 
April-August  period  was  5.5 
per  cent  up  on  a year  earlier, 
well  below  the  rise  in 
revenues. 

And,  excluding  the  lending 
to  British  Coal,  there  was  an 
increase  of  only  2 per  cent 
over  the  period. 

Guinness 
stake  in 
LVMH  up 
by  £129m 

By  Lawrence  Lever 

Guinness  is  paying  a further 
£129  million  to  increase  its 
siake  in  LVMH,  the  French 
champagne  and  luxury  goods 
group  racked  by  boardroom 
rows. 

The  stake  in  LVMH  is  held 
in  the  joint  venture  company 
Jacques  Rober,  Guinness's 
partner  in  the  company  being 
Lbe  French  group  Financiers 
Agache. 

Jacques  Rober  originally 
pianned  to  purchase  30  per 
cent  of  LVMH  but  has  de- 
cided to  take  37.48  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  this  to  Guinness, 
which  owns  40  per  cent  of 
Jacques  Rober.  is  £129  mil- 
lion! it  will  bring  the  total 
spent  by  Guinness  on  LVMH 
shares  to  £450  million. 

LVMH  is  going  through  a 
boardroom  upheaval  and 
shareholders  in  the  group  will 
vote  next  week  on  proposals 
10  restructure  the  top  manage- 
ment of  the  company. 

A break-up  of  LVMH  could 
be  on  the  cards,  in  which  case 
Guinness  would  be  anxious  to 
capture  LVMH's  Moet  & 
Chandon  and  Hennessy  Co- 
gnac brands. 

Guinness  firs:  announced 
plans  for  the  LVMH  stake  in 
July  this  year.  It  last  night 
refused  10  comment  on  the 
disagreements  within  LVMH. 

O Guinness  has  spent  £6.6 
million  to  buy  a further  block 
of  2.1  million  of  its  own  shares 
at  3!6.4p  per  share.  This  year 
the  group  has  bought  1 7.1 
million  of  its  shares  for  more 
than  £50  million.  After  last 
October’s  crash,  shareholders 
approved  a programme  to  buy 
in  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
group's  900  million  shares. 
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BA  marshalls  Japanese 


By  Onr  City  Staff 

Sir  Colin  Marshall,  above, 
chief  execeurive  of  British 
Airways,  leaves  London  for 
Tokyo  this  morning  to  update 
the  Japanese  financial  comm- 
unity on  BA’s  progress. 

Around  IS  per  cent  of  BA 
shares  are  still  held  abroad 
and  Sir  Colin  is  using  the  trip 
both  to  reach  existing  share- 
holders there  and  to  address 
the  financial  community  gen- 
erally. 

British  Airways  is  planning 
to  add  the  Tokyo  exchange  to 
the  markets  where  its  shares 
are  listed.  Sir  Colin  revealed. 

“Our  Japanese  shareholders 
are  most  important  to  us,”  he 
said,“and  although  no  date 


has  been  set  we  are  going  to 
apply  for  a Tokyo  listing.” 

The  company  is  searching 
for  a chief  financial  officer  to 
replace  Mr  Gordon  Dunlop, 
who  is  retiring  from  his  exec- 
utive position  at  the  end  of 
1988  and  the  board  at  the  end 
of  the  financial  year,  a 
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move  which  may  trigger  fur- 
ther board  changes. 

The  decision  10  add  a Tokyo 
listing  comes  when  the  com- 
pany is  doing  particularly  well 
in  the  Far  East,  where  the  Club 
World  concept  is  understood 
to  have  increased  revenues 
sharply.  Mr  Mark  Me  Vicar, 
airlines  analyst  at  County 


Nat  west  Woodmac.  said  Club 
World  had  been  a “huge 
success”. 

In  the  fust  quarter  of  the 
current  year.  BA  beat  most 
forecasts,  but  opinion  is  di- 
vided as  to  w hether  the  shares 
should  be  bought.  The  bear 
case  is  that  a United  Slates 
recession  may  be  looming 
which  could  hit  BA  and  all 
other  airlines. 

Against  that,  brokers  such 
as  County  Natwest  WoodMac 
and  Barclays  de  Zoete  Wedd 
are  bullish  of  the  shares  on 
current  trading  grounds.  They 
stand  at  a price/eamings  ratio 
of  just  over  7 ahead  of  current- 
year  results  likely  to  show 
profits  growth  of  around  10 
per  cent. 
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AN  INVESTMENT  WITH  FIRM  FOUNDATIONS 


Tin-  f jin  ell  High  Ini'nine  Bill  Fund 
Umiird  gltvN  a rrlimi  i/f  12.77"#  Ittrlhr 
11  lining  >rar.  ha’iNfl  <m  ;m  offer  |>riiv 
of  -Ilf.3p  Ml  on  :<nl  \ugusi  I98H.”  Tin* 
iniiiiiniim  Imrsimriii  l>  LI. 000. 

Tin*  Fund  is  iiuiingcri  by  John 
llimil  M:m:igi‘inni(  Inirmalinnal 
LlmiU‘il.uilliJnhii()«i\<‘ll&l  j>.  Limilrd 
n*Ui lin'd  ns  imr-som-nt  adiism.  For 
over  60  years  Jnhn  (imeti  & Gi. 
Limiled  has  lief  n based  in  Umdon.  Il  is 
one  of  ihe  City's  musi  respeeled 
companies  and  rurmilh  has  funds 
under  management  or  advice  of  oxer 
Ll.fi  hiliion. 

The  Fund  sets  out  to  provide  a high 
income  by  investing  primarily  in  British 
(Jovemmenl  “exempt*  Gilts  and  fixed 
inli tvsi  srrurtiies  bearing  a ))) 
rating  or  equivalent.  This  Is  the  highest 
rating  available. 

Dividends  are  paid  quarterly,  in 
sterling,  al  the  end  of  March.  Jinn*. 


September  ami  Deeember  and  may  !«■ 
si’iil  In  youiyeU  direr  I or  Io  any 
designated  niillmriiv  anywhere  m the 
world.  No  withholding  lax  1-  deduen-d 
although  l k imi-iors  ■dumld  note  dial 
they  may  he  liable  in  lax  on  ineonieaml 
capital  gains  arising  rn.un  ownership 
uF  share-;  m the  Kmld. 

Imesfoiy  should  n'CHgfiN’  that 
income  may  in  part  Im-  paid  al  die 
expense  of  capital  all  hough  die  Fund's 
nl»|i‘Cliie  i-  Io  seek  to  niaiiiLiiii  capital 
\ allies  mer  Ihe  lunger  U-nil  It  is  for  lids 
reason  dial  we  do  nm  recommend 
lines! mein  in  die  Fuad  as  a shurl-ierm 
proposition 

So  if  you  are  looking  for  a high 
iih  ome.  choose  John  Gov  ell.  a name 
you  raw  Irusi. 

For  more  inloniialiimand  mph-sol 
Ihe  pnts|H'rliis  please  ring(MKI2li2>iB 

'Uiunciieo  n SoMemDei  1965  <n  snort**  piico  ui  SC®. 


Noh>:TheGovett  H^n  income  Fund  Limited  is  an  open^ ' ended  invesin>?ni  crimpany.cui!*ruiy  wnn  instnbuior 
status,  registered  and  managed  in  Guernsey,  whose  shares  are  Irstefl  cm  The  International  Sloe  ^ £«  Change. 
London.  This  adverteemenl  is  approved  and  issued  Oy  John  Goven  & Co,  Umiied,  amemDer  01  investment 
Management  Regulatory  Organisation  Limned,  on  newn  ot  John  (invert  Management  International  Limited, 
whicn  has  applied  a licence  to  conduct  investment  business  under  tnt  applicable  Guernsey  legislation,  u 
does  noiconstiiuleariofferotshwesinthe  above-named  Fund,  ftospetttises  and  snares  win  noibe  issued 
to  residents  and/ 01  citizens  ot  certain  jurisdictions,  including  Australia  anti  the  USA.  The  price  ol  shares  and 
the  dividends  patd  on  them  may  go  down  as  wen  as  up.  so  that  investors  may  nol  ieceive  back  the  amount 
mey  nave  invested,  mere  £ an  imital  charge  ot  5%.  Fund  prices  are  piwed  daily  n the  Fnanctal  Times.  The 
stile  market  makers  m Ihe  Fund  are  John  Gown  Management  Iniemanonai  Limiled. 
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MANAGEMENT 
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iu:  JOHN  ti'Crt'KTT M:\X-\GK\IK\T  INTERN  \TII»N  M.  LTD.  Ill  B»\  2«K.  Ki*rntti<l:i 
I Icaiisi*.  Si  Jiilinn's  \v «-..  St.  filer  hm.  Guernsey.  Elunmel  It-  hi  ids  Tel:  tUHl  2(i2i»R 
llcnse  M’nd  me  ;i  pruspetliLs  fur  llic  WrtKTr  111*111  INCOME  GILT  El  Nil  LTD  mi 
(lie  terms  of  wiiicli  alone  any  applirafiiui  will  he  considered.  Tt  tra 
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INSIDE  STORY 


STEPHEN  MARKESON 


Marshall's  plan:  when  Sir  Colin  joined  British  Airways  in  1981  he  realized  that  the  airline  had  forgotten  it  was  a service  industry.  Staff  training,  better  communications,  a new  livery  and  more  flexible  management  were  tire  keynotes  of  his  approach 


Two  wings  and  a prayer 


A decade  ago  British  Airways  was  flying  into  the  doldrums  — under-capitalized,  beset  by  labour  disputes,  its  low  staff  morale  reflected  in  the 
service  it  offered.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  strongest  airline  groups.  Sir  Colin  Marshall,  chief  executive,  explains  how  the  rescue  took  off 


A number  of  com- 
mentators. looking  at 
the  achievements  of 
British  Airways  over 
the  past  few  years,  have 
described  our  turnaround  as 
“miraculous”.  No  doubt  tbe  terra 
was  kindly  meant.  I prefer  to  think 
that  our  success  can  be  analysed 
rationally. 

Success  in  business  is  something 
that  has  to  be  built  up  step  by  step, 
by  a combination  of  hard  thinking 
and  hard  work,  usually  in  tbat 
order.  Inevitably  it  lakes  time. 

Tbe  problems  that  British  Air- 
ways fared  in  the  early  1 980s  were 
largely  the  consequences  of  a 
politically  inspired  merger  in  the 
early  1970s  between  two  state- 
owned  airlines,  British  European 
Airways  and  British  Overseas 
Airways.  However  worthy  the 
objects,  the  practical  results  were 
unhappy. 

The  combined  organization  was 
grossly  overstaffed;  morale  had 
largely  collapsed;  and  customer 
service  declined  as  the  manage- 
ment’s energies  were  expended  on 
fighting  a series  of  internal  battles. 
At  one  stage  there  were  some  40 
different  industrial  disputes 
within  the  airline  simultaneously. 

Some  or  all  of  those  problems 
might  have  been  overcome  in 
time,  but  an  industry-wide  reces- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  the  1970s 
brought  about  a financial  crisis 
that  threatened  the  airline’s  sur- 
vival. One  reason  was  that  British 
Airways  was  in  a classic  poverty 
trap.  It  was  seriously  under- 
capitalized and  its  . profits  were 
modest.  As  a result  it  was  obliged 
to  borrow  ever-increasing  sums  to 
finance  the  new  aircraft  and 
equipment  it  needed  if  it  was  to 
remain  competitive.  Inevitably 
the  profits  were  swallowed  up  in 
paying  interest  charges. 

It  was  at  this  point,  at  the 
beginning  of  1981,  that  Lord  King 
became  chairman.  His  long-term 
remit  from  the  Government  was 
to  prepare  the  airline  for  privatiza- 
tion. In  the  event  his  immediate 
task,  and  that  of  the  new  manage- 
ment he  brought  in,  was  to  save  it 
from  bankruptcy. 

Tbe  steps  he  took  at  that  time 
were  tough  but  efficient  Staff 
numbers  were  cut  by  23,000,  or 
about  40  per  cent,  unprofitable 
routes  and  obsolete  aircraft  were 
axed,  and  several  hundred  million 
pounds  were  written  off. 

If  the  medicine  was  strong,  the 


effects  were  salutary.  It  quickly 
became  apparent  that,  freed  from 
the  burden  of  superfluous  staff 
and  unprofitable  operations,  Brit- 
ish Airways  was  capable  of  earning 
much  higher  profits  than  most 
people  had  believed  possible. 

It  was  a start,  but  it  was  a long 
way  from  a recipe  for  success. 
Short-term  financial  disaster  had 
been  averted,  but  the  airline  still 
had  to  find  a course  that  would 
lead  it  to  long-term  commercial 
success.  To  chart  that  path,  and  to 
make  sure  we  followed  it,  became 
one  of  my  principal  tasks  after  I 
joined  British  Airways  in  1983. 

The  real  problem  quickly  be- 
came apparent  as  I started  to  learn 
my  way  around  British  Airways: 
the  airline  had  forgotten  that  it 
was  a service  industry. 

There  was  nothing  fun- 
damentally wrong  with  its  opera- 
tion. It  had  an  excellent  route 
network,  its  aircraft  were  carefully 
maintained  and  expertly  flown, 
and  it  possessed,  even  after  the 
staff  cuts,  a large  workforce  of 
competent  and  dedicated  people. 
If  lifting  people  off  the  ground  in 
one  place  and  putting  them  down 
again  safely  somewhere  else  had 
been  enough  to  ensure  success 
(and  a number  of  senior  British 
Airways  managers  had  grown 
accustomed  to  that  concept),  then 
British  Airways  might  have  been 
accounted  a successful  airline. 

It  was  not  enough,  however. 
The  truth  was  that  a disturbingly 
high  proportion  of  British  Air- 
ways' customers  in  those  days  flew 
with  us  because  they  had  to,  not 
because  they  wanted  to.  They  lost 
.no  opportunity  of  saying  so, 
especially  to  their  friends. 

Horror  stories  abounded.  Pas- 
sengers complained  of  grubby, 
uncared-for  aircraft,  while  cabin 
crews  in  turn  told  tales  of  woe 
about  broken  trolleys  and  ovens 
that  would  not  heat  the  meals.  The 
complaints  about  our  staff  were,  if 
anything,  even  worse. 


Many  of  the  staff 
particularly  those  in 
contact  with  the  cus- 
tomer. were  un- 
doubtedly cynical 
and  frustrated  after  years  of  being 
urged  from  a great  height  to  do  a 
good  job,  and  then  denied  the 
means  of  doing  it  There  were  too 
many  cases  of  a cabin  crew 
boarding  an  aircraft  to  find  that 
the  broken  oven  they  had  reported 


three  weeks  before  was  still 
broken. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks 
in  any  service  business  is  to  keep 
the  “shine”  on  the  product  day  in 
and  day  out  It  demands  an 
unremitting  attention  to  detail 
(which  in  itself  can  be  expensive  in 
management  time)  and  a firm 
sense  of  priorities  when  it  comes 
to  spending  money. 

There  is  a natural  but  very 
dangerous  temptation,  particu- 
larly when  a company  is  faring 
cash-flow  problems,  for  the 
management  to  persuade  itself 
that  it  can  cut  back  just  a little  on 
cabin  cleaning,  or  in-flight  cater- 
ing, or  replacement  uniforms,  and 
the  customers  wiD  never  notice. 
The  first  time  round,  they  possibly 
don't.  The  second  or  third  or 
fourth  time,  they  do.  Too  late  the 
management  discovers  that  it  has 
destroyed  in  weeks  a reputation 
that  took  decades  to  build. 

We  discovered  all  these  prob- 
lems, and  more,  when  we  started 
to  tackle  some  of  the  more  glaring 
deficiencies.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  straightforward 
management  problems,  and  we 
tackled  them  at  the  right  end  — by 
making  senior  managers  go  out  in 
person  and  put  things  right 

We  sought  to  avoid  the  tra- 
ditional hierarchical  approach  to 
problem-solving  in  the  airline,  in 
which  the  task  was  handed  down 
from  A to  B to  C.  This  new 
approach  meant  injecting  a 
commitment  to  personal 
accountability  that  m many 
departments  had  been  lacking. 

For  instance,  we  gave  one 
manager  the  specific  task  of 
getting  the  interiors  of  our  aircraft 
dean.  We  also  gave  him  the  power 
to  cut  across  all  the  established 
lines  of  authority  in  order  to  get 
tbe  job  done.  In  fact  he  had  to 
tread  on  very  few  toes,  for  once  the 
senior  line  management  knew 
what  was  expected  of  them,  and 
understood  that  we  wanted  ex- 
cellence, not  excuses,  remarkable 
things  began  to  happen. 

Junior  airport  staff  became 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  senior 
managers  climbing  aboard  aircraft 
at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
make  sure  cabins  were  spotless 
before  the  first  service  of  the  day 
took  oft 

As  our  cash  flow  position 
improved,  we  began  to  spend  large 
sums  on  all  the  basic  things  that 
had  been  neglected  for  years: 


passenger  seats,  carpets,  catering 
equipment,  ground  vehicles.  Tt 
was  a very  long  list.  These 
improvements  were  not  lost  on 
the  passengers,  who  for  the  first 
time  in  years  saw  evidence  that  we 
cared  whether  they  enjoyed  their 
flight,  and  warned  them  to  come 
back  again. 

The  story  of  Super  Shuttle 
encapsulated  everything  we  were 
trying  to  do  to  win  our  customers' 
goodwill.  The  existing  Shuttle 
service  on  our  key  domestic  routes 
to  destinations  such  as  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Belfast  and  Manches- 
ter was  technically  successful, 
because  it  gave  business  travellers 
the  convenient,  high-frequency 
service  they  needed.  What  it  did 
not  offer  them  was  any  semblance 
of  personal  care. 


■Junior  staff  began 
to  see  their 


senior  managers 
climbing  aboard 
aircraft  at  6am  to 
make  sure  cabins 
were  spotless  ^ 


In  pursuit  of  simplicity  and  low 
costs  the  airline  had  always  set  its 
face  against  any  kind  of  in-flight 
service  at  alL  While  that  might 
have  been  good  accounting  prac- 
tice, it  was  not  the  way  to  win  the 
custom  of  a hungry  businessman, 
compelled  to  start  a long  day  by 
flying  to  Scotland  at  7 o’clock  in 
the  morning  with  not  even  the 
offer  of  a cup  of  coffee. 

That  take-it-or4eave-it  attitude 
was  sustainable  as  long  as  we  had 
no  competition.  But  tbe  day  a 
competitor  appeared  on  the  route 
and  offered  a full  hot  meal,  our 
hungry  passengers  voted  with 
their  stomachs.  In  an  alarmingly 
short  space  of  time  we  lost  nearly 
30  per  cent  of  our  market.  The 
whole  Shuttle  concept  was  in 
jeopardy. 

After  extensive  consumer  re- 
search, we  determined  that  the 
problem,  in  a word,  was  breakfast 
Provided  they  were  not  asked  to 
fly  unfed  on  an  early  morning 
service,  most  passengers  would 


prefer  the  Shuttle  to  iis  competitor 
every  time.  We  started  offering  all 
our  early  morning  passengers  a 
foil  hot  breakfast  except  on  the 
short  flights  to  Manchester,  on 
which  continental  breakfast  was 
supplied.  The  customers  re- 
sponded enthusiastically,  we  won 
back  a large  measure  of  the 
business  we  had  lost,  and  the 
Super  Shuttle  concept  has  never 
looked  back. 

Napoleon  said  that  in  war 
morale  outweighs  material  factors 
by  three  to  one.  He  would  have 
made  a good  manager  in  a service 
industry:  there  was  little  point  in 
operating  a smartly  refurbished 
aircraft  if  the  passengers  were 
looked  after  by  a surly  and 
demoralized  crew.  So  we  invited 
about  a third  of  the  entire  airline 
staff,  the  people  at  all  levels  who 
came  into  contact  with  tbe  cus- 
tomer, to  go  through  a two-day 
course  called  “Putting  People 
First".  In  it,  we  set  out  to  show 
people  how  their  own  attitudes 
towards  the  customer,  and  to- 
wards their  own  colleagues,  in 
turn  affected  the  way  in  which 
their  customers  saw  diem. 

It  was  simple,  understandable 
and  convincing,  and  as  we  had 
expected,  suspicion  soon  turned  to 
enthusiasm  among  those  who 
took  the  course.  A related  course 
for  the  rest  of  the  staff  proved  an 
equal  success. 

We  had  already  found  that  a 
great  many  people  in  the  airline, 
particularly  the  younger  staff,  had 
no  idea  what  other  departments 
did,  or  why  their  work  was 
important  Often  they  did  not 
even  know  what  their  own  jobs 
contributed  to  the  end  result.  So 
we  devised  a simple  programme 
called  “A  Day  in  the  Life"  in 
which  mixed  groups  of  staff 
drawn  from  right  across  the 
airline,  spent  a day  in  a lively  and 
entertaining  exhibition  run  by 
their  own  colleagues  in  other 
departments,  with  real  working 
exhibits,  and  experts  on  hand. 

It  was  a revelation  to  most  of 
the  staff  who  took  part  in  it,  and  it 
was  so  successful  that  when  we 
rame  to  sell  shares  in  British 
Airways  in  February  1987,  we 
used  the  same  basic  show  to  tell 
City  financial  experts  about  Brit- 
ish Airways, 

Staff  motivation  had  to  go  hand 
in  band  with  the  next  dev- 
elopment - a complete  change  in 
the  airline's  appearance,  designed 


to  emphasize  a clean  break  with 
the  past-  The  first  stage  was  a 
change  in  the  external  livery  for 
our  aircraft,  including  a new  range 
of  corporate  colours  — red,  blue 
and  silver.  At  the  same  lime  there 
were  new  uniforms  and  workwear 
for  our  staff  and  a new  decor  for 
our  travel  shops  and  airport 
lounges  worldwide. 

Inevitably  these  changes  took  a 
considerable  time  to  introduce. 
We  had  to  repaint  over  1 50 
aircraft,  dress  over  28,000  staff  — 
about  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
payroll  — in  new  clothing,  and 
undertake  refurbishment  of  Exec- 
utive Cub  lounges  and  nearly  200 
travel  shops. 

The  aircraft  and  tbe  staff  uni- 
forms were  virtually  finished  by 
tbe  summer  of  1987,  and 
refurbishment  of  the  Executive 
Club  lounges  is  well  under  way. 
The  travel  shops  will  take  longer 
to  refurbish  completely. 


It  is  always  hard  to  say  at  what 
point  in  the  fife  of  a threat- 
ened company  the  rescue 
process  ceases  and  normal 
day-to-day  management 
functions  take  over.  In  our  case 
the  process  of  change  will  never 
stop,  if  only  because  in  an 
intensely  competitive  environ- 
ment like  ours  we  can  never  take 
anything  for  granted. 

An  amine,  for  instance,  which 
says:  “We  have  the  best  reserva- 
tions system  (or  catering,  or 
passenger  check-in,  or  anything 
else)  in  the  world  and  no  improve- 
ment is  needed"  is  heading  for  a 
disagreeable  shock,  because  some- 
body, somewhere,  is  planning  to 
steal  a march  on  it.  The  only  way 
to  keep  ahead  is  to  continue  to 
improve  our  service. 

That  is  why,  to  take  a couple  of 
examples,  we  have  spent  some  £60 
million  in  completely  re-equip- 
ping the  interiors  of  our  747  fleet 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  standards  of 
the  best  of  our  competitors,  and  a 
further  £2Sm  on  our  new  Club 
Europe  and  Club  World  products. 
These  are  designed  to  appeal 
especially  to  the  business  trav- 
ellers who  form  such  an  important 
part  of  our  traffic 
Throughout  the  years  of  change 
one  of  our  objectives  has  been  to 
render  British  Airways  what  I will 
call  financially  stormproof.  Our 
new-found  resilience  was  put  to 
the  test  in  the  early  summer  of 
1986,  when  what  bad  looked  like 


being  a buoyant  yrar  turned 
rapidly  into  a potential  disaster. 
Beneath  the  twin  impacts  of 
international  terrorism  and  the 
accident  at  Chernobyl  our  trans- 
atlantic business  melted  away. 

Thanks  to  an  imaginative, 
aggressive  and  highly  successful 
marketing  campaign  we  were  able 
to  weather  the  storm  much  better 
than  most  of  our  competitors  - so 
much  so  that  we  ended  the  year 
with  a satisfactory  profit.  But  the 
episode  illustrated  how  easily  the 
economic  climate  in  which  we 
operate  could  turn  chilly. 

The  key  to  survival  in  situations 
like  this  ^flexibility.  For  example, 
we  have  pioneered  the  principle  of 
operating  leases  for  our  aircraft 
Piit  simply,  this  means  that  many 
of  our  aircraft  are  owned  by 
financial  consortia,  and  leased  on 
terms  that  permit  us  to  renew  or 
terminate  the  agreement  at  pre- 
arranged intervals. 

That  means  that  we  can  adjust 
our  fleet  at  relatively  short  notice 
to  meet  changing  market  de- 
mands, instead  of  being  obliged  to 
commit  ourselves  to  long-term 
capital  investment  decisions. 

Flexibility  in  staff  numbers  is 
equally  important.  We  now  have  a 
nucleus  of  full-time  air  cabin  crew 
who  provide  the  essential  year- 
round  staffing  levels,  and  we 
supplement  them  with  support 
cabin  crew,  trained  to  the  same 
standard,  but  called  in  to  meet  the 
varinng  needs  of  different  routes. 

The  benefit  in  both  cases  is 
essentially  the  same.  It  enables  us 
to  step  up  capacity  when  demand 
is  buoyant,  and  reduce  it  again 
relatively  quickly  and  cheaply. 
This  is  tiie  kind  of  thinking  that 
most  guide  all  our  decisions  from 
now  on. 

There  has  been,  I repeat,  noth- 
ing miraculous  in  our  turnaround 
over  the  past  few  years.  We  simply 
brought  to  bear  the  basic  manage- 
ment  qualities  of  clear  thinking, 
common  sense  and  leadership, 
guided  of  course  by  a clear  mental 
picture  of  wfaat  we  wanted  to 
achieve.  If  a company  can  be 
saved,  then  those  qualities,  to- 
gether with  a generous  measure  of 
hard  work,  are  surely  the  only 
sound  prescription  for  success. 


^w5f^t/rom  Turnanrand:  How 
Companies  Came 
SSL *?"***  Brink,  edited  by 
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Compsoft 

in  £1 2m 

, deal  after 
recovery 

By  Michael  Tate 

The  skiljs  of  two  of  the  biggest 
names  in  the  computer  in- 
dustry, Dr  Geoff  Bristow 
once  of  ICL  and  Texas  In- 
and  Dr  Robb 
Wilmot  former  ICL  boss, 
have  pulled  the  troubled 
Compsoft  Holdings  computer 
consultancy  business  back 
into  the  black. 

And  now  Compsoft  is  buy- 
ing another  software  business. 
Mega,  in  a complex  deal  that 
places  a value  of  up  to  £12 
million  on  Mega* 

Compsoft,  where  Dr 
Bristow  and  Dr  Wihnot, 
through  their  Octagon  In- 
dustries consultancy  and  to- 
gether with  friends  took  a 29  9 
per  cent  stake,  had  pre-tax 
profits  of  £16 1,000  for  the  first 
six  months  of  J 988.  compared 
with  losses  of  £900,000  for  the 
nine  months  to  end-Decem- 
ber.  The  company  says  a 
comparative  figure  for  the 
corresponding  six-month  per- 
iod would  not  be  meaningful, 
in  the  light  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place. 

“We’rts  building  a group 
with  two  arms,”  Dr  Bristow 
says,  one  in  niche  professional 
services,  the  other  a computer 
specialist.  Mega  fits  with  the 
latter,  and  brings  in  important 
new  clients  like  Heron  Cor- 
poration, Halfords,  Dewhurst 
and  Abbey  National  estate 
agencies. 

The  deal  is  structured  so 
that  Compsoft  pays  £4  million 
in  shares  initially,  of  which  the 
vendors  will  keep  half  — 
representing  12  per  cent  of 
Compsoft.  The  rest  win  be 
offered  to  Compsoft 
shareholders,  of  whom  Octa- 
gon, with  its  29.9  per  cent,  and 
big  institutional  holders  like 
the  Prudential,  with  11  per 
cent,  and  TR  Technology  with 
10  per  cent,  have  agreed  to 
take  up  their  share. 

The  rest  is  paybk  through 
what  Dr  Bristow  calls  “an  all- 
or-nothing  earn-out"  over  the 
next  couple  of  years,  and  is 
likely  to  lead  to  the  vendors 
increasing  their  stake  up  to  the 
30  per  cent  level.  In  the  event 
of  a disaster  at  the  parent 
company,  they  could  end  up 
with  SO  per  cent  so  the  deal 
has  been  “whitewashed"  by 
the  Takeover  PaneL 
Mega,  founded  in  1983  and 
boasting  doubled  profits  every 
year  since,  had  been  planning 
a USM  flotation  in -October 
next  year. 

Al  together  Com  psoft 
shareholders  will  be  offer  7.79 
million  new  shares,  on  a one- 
for- three  rights  basis  at  40p 
each.  Compsoft  shares,  traded 
on  the  USM,  were  Ip  easier  at 
45p  yesterday. 
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Muted  City  reaction  to 
£15m  at  Brent  Walker 


By  Cliff  Feltham 
Mr  George  Walker,  the  former 
boxer,  yesterday  unveiled  a 
sharp  rise  in  profits  at  his 
growing  Brent  Walker  leisure 
group  but  unease  surrounding 
allegations  involving  account- 
ing practices  caused  a muted 
reaction  in  tbe  stock  market 
where  the  shares  fell  7p  to 
375p. 

Mr  Walker,  who  thought  his 
company  might  be  the  victim 
of  a “smear  campaign,"  dis- 
closed a 106  per  cent  rise  in 
pre-tax  profits  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  to  £15.3 
million.  He  said  acquisitions 
and  organic  growth  were  res- 
ponsible for  the  across-the- 
board  improvement. 

There  is  a 33  per  cent  rise  in 
the  interim  dividend  for 
shareholders,  taking  the  lay- 
out to  4p.  Turnover  during  the 
trading  period  was  up  by  130 
per  cent  to  just  over  £52 
million. 

But  the  fine  performance 
was  overshadowed  by  a pre- 
pared statement  from  the 
company  confirming  that 
defamation  proceedings  had 
been  taken  against  a news- 
paper concerning  allegations 
about  sales  by  its  film  and 
television  division. 

Mr  Walker  — who  declined 
to  answer  any  questions  con- 
cerning the  transactions —said 
Simmons  & Simmons,  the 
City  solicitor,  and  Peat 
Marwick  McLintock,  the 
accountant,  were  satisfied 
with  the  sales. 

“The  sales  were  treated  by 
Brent  Walker  in  its  published 
accounts  for  the  years  ending 
31  December  1986  and  1987 
in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  UK  accounting  prin- 
ciples," said  the  statement 
On  the  last  occasion  Mr 
Walker,  aged  59,  called  a press 
conference  to  discuss  his 
company's  results,  he  had 
been  confronted  by  disclo- 
sures about  a prison  sentence 
he  had  served  more  than  30 
years  ago.  Yesterday  he  said 
he  thought  there  was  a smear 
campaign  against  the  comp- 
any. 

He  said  he  had  no  idea 


Still  fighting;  George  Walker  yesterday,  who  feared  that  his  company  may  have  become  the 
victim  of  a 'smear  campaign'  possibly  aimed  at  its  casino  licences  (Photograph:  Mark  Pepper) 

activities  of  its  Trillion  film 
business  shortly  to  leave 
Limehouse  Studios. 

Mr  Walker  said  the  casinos 
bought  from  Lonrho  were  per- 
forming better  than  expected. 
“We  now  run  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  casino  operations 
in  Europe,"  he  said  He  con- 
firmed a number  of  attractive 
offers  had  been  received  for 
some  of  the  386  pubs  acquired 
from  Grand  Metropolitan. 
“We  might  sell  some,  but  not 
all  of  them,"  he  said. 


whether  it  was  aimed  at 
causing  difficulties  with  his 
casino  licences,  which  had  all 
been  successfully  renewed 
“/  am  just  good  copy.  Left 
school  at  14.  ex-fighler.  A lot 
of  people  have  done  a lot  of 
hand  work  for  this  company. 
We  are  delighted  with  the 
performance.  All  this  is  taking 
effort  away  from  a lot  of  nice 
people,"  he  said 
Mr  Walker  said  there  are 
3.000  potential  buyers  for  the 
remaining  700  homes  to  be 


built  at  its  showpiece  Brighton 
Marina  and  it  has  hired 
bricklayers  and  plumbers 
from  Newcastle  to  meet  its 
target  of  having  the  leisure 
complex  open  by  1992. 

He  is  pushing  ahead  with 
redevelopment  plans  for  the 
Trocadero  in  Piccadilly  and 
has  asked  architects  to  prepare 
schemes  for  Elstree  Film  Stu- 
dios. where  it  is  buying  a half 
share,  and  is  likely  to  house  its 
now  profitable  Goldcrest  film 
operation  and  some  of  the 


Brewery 
blow  for 
Clowes 
investors 

By  Lawrence  Lever 
There  was  further  bad  news 
for  Barlow  Clowes  investors 
yesterday  when  the  shares  of 
Buckley’s  Brewery,  the  Weld) 
brewer,  returned  from  suspen- 
sion and  promptly  dropped 
30pto  130p. 

Barlow  Clowes  investors' 
money  was  used  last  year  to 
help  finance  the  purchase  of 
8.4  million  Buckley's  shares  — 
53  per  cent  of  the  company  — 
by  Brodian.  a company  of 
which  Mr  Peter  Clowes,  the 
bead  of  Barlow  Clowes,  was  a 
director  and  75.  per  . cent 
shareholder.  Brodian  paid  up 
to  l92p  cash  for  tbe  shares. 

Singer  & Friedlander,  the 
merchant  bank,  is  selling  the 
53-per  cent  stake  in  Buckley's 
to  recoup  a loan  of  about  £8 
million,  which  it  made  to 
Brodian. 

The  stake  is  being  put  out  to 
tender  and  a prospectus  is 
expected  to  be  sent  to  in- 
terested parties  within  the 
next  . fortnight,  possibly  as 
soon  as  next  week. 

The  company's  market 
capitalization  at  tbe  J30p 
price  is  £20.75  million  com- 
pared with  £25.5  million  when 
its  listing  was  suspended  on 
June  30  and  the  £30.6  million 
price  tag  put  on  it  by  last  year’s 
I92p  a share  cash  offer  from 
Brodian. 

The  suspension  of  the 
company's  listing  came  during 
die  Barlow  Clowes  aftair.  Mr 
Clowes,  the  former  bead  of 
Barlow  Oowes  and  Mr  Guy 
von  Cramer,  his  then  business 
associate,  used  Brodian  as  the 
vehicle  to  take  over  Buckley's 
last  October. 

Mr  von  Cramer  says  that  he 
was  unaware  that  any  Barlow 
Gowes  investors'  money  was 
used  in  relation  to  the  bid. 

Buckley's,  which  has 
slipped  £763,000  into  the  red 
according  to  nine-month  fig- 
ures which  were  released  on 
Thursday,  is  unlikely  to  re- 
main independent  for  much 
longer. 


Unigroup  returns  to  black 


Unigroup,  the  timber  prod- 
ucts and  clothing  group,  re- 
turned to  pre-tax  profits  of 
£276,000. in  the  year  to  end- 
June.  L 

This  compares  with  £1.18 
million  lost  over  the  previous 
14  months.  But  the  chairman, 
Mr  James  Malthouse.  said  tbe 
results  did  not  fully  reflect  the 
effect  of  the  restructuring 
which  had  taken  place.  There 
is  again  no  dividend — the  last 


By  Martin  Waller 

payment  was  at  the  end  of 
1986  — but  the  chairman 
added  that  an  immediate 
priority  was  to  return  to  the 
list,  and;  a scheme  pf  capital 
reconstruction  upuJd-be  sent  a 
to  shareholders  Later  this  year. 

Golden  Pharos,  which  was 
acquired  by  the  timber  di- 
vision last  summer,  made  a 
first-time  contribution  to  prof- 
its; all  told  continuing  busi- 
nesses made  a dramatic  £1.77 


million  lurnround  to 
£868.000.  The  company  re- 
ported no  news  on  the  two 
inquiries  which  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Departr^rpt  of 
Trade  and  Industry.'  The 
Department  is  investigating 
dealings  in  the  group’s  shares 
following  a transaction  made 
by  the  former  chairman,  Mr 
Ivor  Goodman.  Unigroup  has 
sued  Mr  Goodman,  who  has 
counterclaimed. 


British  site  possible  for 
BASF  research  centre 


The  West  German  chemicals 
firm  BASF  is  considering 
Britain  as  a site  for  the 
building  oO  DM  1 30  (pillion 
(£41  million)  gjene  technofogy  . 
research  centre. 

Herr  logo  Paetzke,  of  BASF,  ' 
said  yesterday  that,  taking 
tightened  German  regulations 
into  account,  the  company’s 
old  “law"  of  concentrating  all 
its  research  at  its  headquarters 
in  Ludwigshafen  was  “no 


longer  unconditional."  He 
said  the  BASF  board  would 
decide  by  the  end  of  the  year 
.whether  to  build  4he  centre  in 
. Ludwigshafen  or  go  overseas. 
Under  the  new  regulations, 
genetic  research  can  proceed 
unhindered,  but  tbe  approval 
process  for  production  in- 
volves tbe  publication  of  in- 
ternal company  documents. 
This  would  be  “a  catastrophe" 
for  BASF,  he  said. 
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Greeting  card  group 
makes  £255,000  loss 

Accord  Publications,  tbe  greeting  card  group,  made  a toss  of 
£255,000  in  its  seasonally  poor  first  half.  That  compares  with 
a £73,000  profit  in  the  same  period  of  1987,  when  the  group 
made  a pre-tax  profit  of  £954,000  for  the  fall  year.  The  direct 
costs  of  treating  Network  Greetings,  an  op-market  range 
aimed  at  department  stores,  accounted  for  £224^)00  of  tbe 
loss,  which  is  treated  as  an  exceptional  item. 

The  interim  dividend  is  unchanged  at  0.8p  per  share  hot  the 
shares  quickly  dropped  8p  to  95p.  In  the  second  half  Accord 
will  have  a full  contribution  from  Xpresskns,  bought  in  ApriL 

Call  to  renew 
‘fraud’ talks 


Wintrust  lifts 
bank  capital 

Wintrust  is  trebling  the  cap- 
ital of  Wintrust  Securities, 
its  merchant  banking  subsid- 
iary, to  £12  million  by 
subscribing  a further  £8 
million.  The  parent  company 
is  converting  its  £6  million 
loan  and  patting  up  £2  mill- 
ion in  cash.  The  overall  effect 
will  be  to  increase  Wintrust 
Securities1  capital  employed 
to  more  titan  £24  million. 


Tbe  Chartered  Association 
of  Certified  Accountants  1ms 
called  on  the  Government  to 
urgently  reopen  talks  on 
appointiag  independent 
accountants  to  detect  frandn- 
lent  claims  for  regional  aid. 
The  appeal  followed  a recent 
report  from  the  Commons 
Public  Accounts  Committee, 
which  noted  suspected  fraud 
reached  £1  million  in  1986. 


Profits  slump  at  Ipeco 

Shares  in  Ipeco  Holdings,  tire  maker  of  aircraft  seats,  fell  by 
7p  to  46p  as  tbe  group  reported  a pre-tax  profits  collapse  to 
£340,000  from  £1  million  in  the  six  months  to  Jnly  2 and  an 
interim  dividend  halved  to  0.5p.  The  company's  cargo 
handling  equipment  business,  Airiec,  made  a loss  of  £734,000 
at  the  operating  level  in  the  first  half  and  another  flOOJMO 
since  and  is  to  be  sold.  This  will  give  rise  to  a £1.5  million  loss 
m the  current  year  which  will  be  treated  as  an  extraordinary 
item. 

Continuing  activities  saw  profits  slip  from  £1.17  miUfam  to 
£1.01  million,  hit  by  the  high  dollar  which  dipped  profits  by 
about  £500,000  and  heavy  investment  costs  as  well  as 
continuing  start-up  expenses  from  Ipeco's  Polymeric 
Composites  subsidiary.  Profits  in  the  core  business,  the 
aerospace  division,  which  indodes  its  aircrew  seat  mamilac- 
tnre  business,  fell  slightly  to  £1.17  million  from  £1.2  million. 


Hiatus  over 
Plantation 

Shareholders  in  Plantation 
Trust  are  being  advised  to  sit 
tight  pending  the  outcome  of 
talks  between  their  repre- 
sentatives and  CDFC  Trust, 
which  this  week  launched  a 
takeover  bid  valuing  Planta- 
tion Trust  at  £93  miltion. 
CDFC  already  speaks  for 
44.9  per  cent  of  Plantation 
Trust.  City  takeover  rales 
obliged  it  to  bid  for  the  rest  of 
Plantation  and  on  Thursday 
it  made  a cash  offer  of  97pa 
share. 


Fife  Indmar 
purchase 

Fife  Indmar,  the  Kirkcaldy 
engineering  group,  is  baying 
Jack  Scot  Equipment,  an 
Aberdeen  oilfield  equipment 
specialist,  for  a maximum  of 
£950,000.  Fife  will  pay 
£450,000  now  and  np  to 
£500,000  Eater,  depending  on 
profitability.  Jacks  nude  a 
pre-tax  profit  of  £78,000  last 
year,  a poor  one  for  the 
North  Sea  oil  industry, 
against  £208,000  previously. 
It  made  £68,000  in  the  four 
months  to  end-Jone. 


BP  plans  expansion 

A planning  application  to  increase  tire  size  of  tire  BP  gas 
processing  plant  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  has  been  submitted  to 
the  local  authority  and  a preliminary  engineering  design 
contract  awarded  for  the  project  The  gas  processing  plant  at 
KinneiL,  near  the  BP  refinery  at  Grangemouth,  handles 
700,000  tonnes  of  gas  liquids  from  the  North  Sea  each  year. 
The  planned  expansion  wonld  double  its  capacity  and  provide 
900  construction,  jobs  and  .30  permanent  jobs. 

The  plant  handles  gas  liquids  from  several  North  Sea  fields 
and  is  connected  to  the  BP  Forties  pipeline  system.  The 
expansion  of  the  plant  would  involve  new  export  facilities  at 
Grangemouth  docks  for  the  liquid  gas  products  prod  need.  BP 
will  make  a final  decision  on  tire  £300  million  project  at  the 
end  of  this  year  after  talks  with  other  North  Sea  oil  producers 
who  want  to  nse  the  processing  facilities.  Work  is  likely  to 
start  early  next  year  with  completion  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
1991. 


Midland  Bank  silent 


By  Rosemary  Unswortb 

Midland  Bank  made  no  com- 
ment yesterday  about  reports 
that  it  was  negotiating  with 
Citibank  to  buy  the  UK.  arm  of 
Diners  Club,  the  travel  and 
entertainment  charge  card. 

Diners,  which  has  300,000 
customers  and  is  accepted  in 
100,000 outlets  in  the  UK,  was 


run  as  a joint  venture  with 
National  Westminster  until 
three  years  ago  when  the 
British  bank  sold  out  its  n ear- 
50  per  cent  stake  for  £5 
million. 

Citibank.  America's  largest 
bank,  has  been  divesting  itself 
of  Diners'  foreign  operations 
and  sold  the  French  franchise 
two  months  ago. 


COMPANY  BRIEFS/, 


RURAL  PLANNING  (int) 
Pre-tax:  £033  (£0.24)m 
EP&  3.3p  (2.4p) 
DiV.-1.0p  (net) 

PCT  GROUP  PLCflnt) 
Pre-tax:  £0.38  (£022)m 
EFS.-7.6p  (5.1  p) 
Okrl.flp  (1.6p) 


Turnover  £1.03  (£0.54)m.  Healthy 
order  book  and  prospects  of  an 
expanding  market  gives  company 
confidence  in  full  year  success. 

Turnover  £8.94  (£8.2l)m.  Impact 
of  seasonal  holidays  mostly  in 
second  half  and  company  remains 
cautiously  optimistic. 


NTHNINDIMPTST(Rn)  Profit  after  aif  ctiaraes.  which 


Pre-tax:  £0.23  (£0.22)m 
EPS;  18.89p  (1825p) 
Dhn  12.94p  mkg  17.94p 


If  charges, 

includes  tax  £100,206  (£103,673) 
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BRI  share 
deals  firm 
bought 

By  Lawrence  Lever 

Bromsgrove  Industries,  the 
engineering  to  financial  ser- 
vices group,  is  buying  BRI 
Information  Services,  the 
share  information  company 
which  specializes  in  providing 
information  on  the  share  deal- 
ings of  public  company 
directors. 

BRJ  tracks  every  purchase 
and  sale  by  public  company 
directors  of  their  own  compa- 
ny’s shares  and  makes  invest- 
ment recommendations  to  its 
subscribers  accordingly.  In- 
deed, in  June  BRI  noted  that 
Bromsgrove  directors  were 
buying  Bromsgrove  shares 
and  said  the  chan  was  signal- 
ing that  they  were  a buy. 

Bromsgrove  is  paying  a 
total  of  £555.000  for  Bir- 
mingham-based BRI,  founded 
20  years  ago  by  Mr  Bill  Moore, 
and  a separate  company  called 
Brooks  Road  Investments, 
which  provides  investment 
portfolio  management  ser- 
vices to  individual  and  cor- 
porate clients  on  a dis- 
cretionary basis. 

The  consideration  is  being 
met  by  a cash  payment  of 
£455.000  and  the  issue  to  the 
vendors  of  88.496  shares. 


Breedon  soars 
at  half  time 

Breedon,  the  limestone  quarry 
operator,  made  profits  before 
tax  of  £1.9  million  in  the  six 
months  to  July  3 1, 198S.  more 
than  double  the  £875,000 
which  it  made  in  the  corres- 
ponding halflasi  year. 

The  increase  was  also  seen 
in  the  earnings  per  share 
results,  up  from  4.97p  io 
9.68p.  The  company  is  lifting 
i;s  interim  dividend  by  25  per 
cent  to  2.5p.  Its  building 
company.  EC  Rippon,  also 
made  record  profits. 


FIFTH  ABBEY  LIFE  BES  SYNDICATE 


The  Chancellor  still 


wants  to  help  you 
make  money  out 

of  expanding 
British  business. 


J 


The  Business  Expansion  Scheme  (BES) 
provides  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  vou  to 
invest  in  British  business  — with  the  help  of  the 
Government  who  arc  actively  encouraging  private 
investment  bv  offering  extremely  generous  tax 
relief. 

Abbey  Life  through  its  subsidiary  Abbey 
Life  Investment  Services  are  again  joining  forces 
with  Hodgson  Martin  — specialists  in  BES  invest- 
ment — to  promote  the  FIFTH  ABBEY  LIFE 
EES  SYNDICATE. 


Following  the  Finance  Act,  investors 
will  still  be  able  to  obtain  tax  relief  at  up 
to  60%  — using  carry-back  relief — but 
only  if  subscribe  bv  5th  October  1988. 


Major  Tax  Concessions 
Under  die  Business  Expansion  Scheme, 
relief  is  given  against  tax  on  income  for  invest- 
ment made  hum  capital.  This  means  that  for 
ii.000  invested  on  tour  behalf,  you  receive  Kw 
relief  on  the  following  scale  (subject  to  the  tarty- 
hack  provision):— 

lUWQinwflwi  hx  Rah- m*"* 
r 400  500  t>00 


investors  who  are  able  to  claim  relief  at  up  to 
t>0“o  for  the  tax  year  !Q87.  S&  Investors  may 
cany-hack  relief  io  19ST88  for  half  of  their 
in  war  merit,  up  to  a maximum  of  £.5,000. 

Expert  Investment  Management 

Hutfepon  Martin  is  one  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lished Managers  of  BES  Funds  in  the  UK.  with 
clcwn  syndicates  already  successfully  formed 
under  their  management. 

Over  the  past  five  years  they  have  screened 
over  1700  candidate  companies  front  which  they 
haw  selected  less  than  for  investment. 

Abbey  Life  Investment  Services,  sponsors 
of  the  Syndicate,  already  manage  £2,300  million 
as  pan  of  Abbey  Lite  Group  pic. 

High  Risks— High  Rewards 

Inwsring  in  unquoted  companies  comes  o 
higher  risk  than  investing  through  an  authorised 
unit  trust  — and  your  investment  may  not  be 
readily  realisable.  All  of  which  is  why  the  Govern- 
ment is  so  generous  with  tax  reliefs.  However, 
there  is  also  scope  for  higher  rewords  and  the 
risks  can  be  reduced  significantly  by  the  spread  of 


investments  and  the  careful  and  skilful  selection 
that  this  Syndicate  will  enjoy. 

The  potential  is  illustrated  by  the  First 
Abbey  BES  Syndicate,  where  one  investment  was 
taken  over  last  year  at  a price  IB'5  rimes  our 
initial  cost  — the  most  successful  BES  invest- 
ment made  to  date  by  a fond. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  join  the  Fifth 
Abbey  Life  BES  Syndicate,  complete  and  return 
the  coupon  to  is  today.  Wc  will  send  you  a copy 
of  the  Fund  Memorandum:  applications  to 
subscribe  will  be  acccpicd  only  on  the  basis  of. 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  our  in  it.  The 
minimum  subscription  will  be  13,000  and  the 
maximum  140.000:  subscriptions  will  remain 
open  until  5th  October  1986'. 

The  Rfth  Abbey  Life  BES  Syndicate  has 
been  set  up  under  the  Income  and  Corporation 
Taxi's  Act  1988  for  the  tax  year  1988/89,  with 
carry-hack  relief  available  for  1987/88. 

This  advertisement  does  not  constitute  an 
invitation  to  subscribe  to  the  Fund;  subscriptions 
may  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  out  in  the  Memorandum  des- 
cribing the  Fund. 


Tax  Relief 

Net  cost  tif 

investment  . . ■ . , 

Elfcctritf 

subsidv  rate0  — 


. .1  7j0  600  500  4U0 


67S  100%  150% 


■frrn  p«rt  inwjMmcnt  onlv. 
rjs  % nl  net  cost  tn  jmiamrv. 


The  higher  your  px  bracket,  the  higher 
vnur  tax  relicl.  bur  wn  fora  basic  rate  tax  payer, 
the  effective  subsidy  is  worth  3 j’-ti  of  the  net 


outlay  (the  above  iiguns  du  nut  allow  lor  the 
initial  charge  of  b°c  plus  VAT  on  whifch  there  is 
no  tax  relief). 

An  c\tn  higher  subsidy  is  available  to  those 


SEND  FOR  MORE  DETAILS  NOW 


Tbs  Hodgson  Martin  Limited.  36  George  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  2LE.  Telephone  enquiries 
031-22b  7b+4,  (24  hours).  Please  send  me  a copy  of  the  Memorandum  inviting  participation 
in  the  Rfth  Abbey  Life  BES  Syndicate- 


Name  Mr/Mrt/Miss. 


Address. 


. Postcode. 


Hodgson  Martin  Limited,  Registered  in  Scotland  No.  72266-Jdember  of  I.MRO. 

Abbey  Ufc  Investment  Services  Limited  is  a number  oOMfo  \ 

Invest  on  should  note  thar  past  performance  rruy  not  necessarily 

be  a guide  to  ftmnv  performance. 


bey  Life 


rfrS. 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  1 7 1 988 


Why  English  is  no  longer  the 
businessman’s  lingua  franca 


Terry  Mughan 
points  to  the 
advantages  to  be 
won,  in  the  run- 
up to  1992,  from 
linguistic  skills 


There  is  much  thought  being 
given  at  present  to  the  im- 
plications for  British  com- 
panies of  the  arrival  of  the 
single  European  market  in 
1992.  Successful  role  models 
such  as  Mr  Alan  Sugar  and  Sir 
John  Harvey-Jones  are 
imploring  British  business- 
men to  regard  the  event  as  an 
opportunity  to  expand  and 
diversify,  although  their  mes- 
sages contain  a veiled  warning 
that  the  increased  competition 
could  mean  the  end  for  the  ill- 
prepared  members  of  our 
national  business  community. 

Certainly,  the  openings  we 
hope  will  come  about  could 
quickly  turn  into  dead  ends  if 
the  business  practice  of  recent 
years,  which  has  contributed 
to  such  disappointing  foreign 
trade  figures,  is  not  altered.  In 
a world  where  lop-quality 
service  to  the  customer  is 
becoming  a primary  objective 
of  many  companies,  the  Brit- 
ish will  have  to  acknowledge 
that  they  will  not  always  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  unless 
they  speak  foreign  languages 
better  than  they  do  now. 


Our  European  competitors 
teamed  these  lessons  many 
years  ago,  and  their  top 
businessmen  and  politicians 
constantly  impress  us  with 
their  command  of  English. 
Yet  we  should  not  be  deluded 
into  thinking  that  they  have 
spent  those  years  mastering 
these  skills  for  the  purpose  of 
flattering  our  national  ego. 

They  did  it  in  the  first  place 
because  they  had  to,  and  they 
subsequently  realized  that 
control  of  English,  plus  the 
capacity  to  resort  to  the  se- 
crecy of  their  own  language, 
gave  them  a useful  counter  to 
the  political  and  cultural 
superiority  native  English 
speakers  enjoyed. 


Spreading  the  word  on  1992  and  all  that:  Sir  John  Harvey-Jones,  former  chairman  of  ICI 


revolution  and  it  may  be  tune  curriculum  and  in  further  and 
that  we  put  to  rest  the  ghost  of  higher  education  will  feed 
English  as  the  “universal  through  in  time, 
language”.  But  the  immediate  need  is 

We  should  not,  however,  companies  to  see  to  their 
underestimate  the  size  of  the  own  requirements.  Just  as 
task  ahead  of  us.  When  it  ^ tev®  chan£ed  *eir.atti- 

comes  to  knowing  your  mar-  .to 

kets  the  mainland  Europeans  marketing  and  customer  ser- 

bave  had  ample  opportunity  ■■  — 

to  steal  a march  on  us.  gjj  The  language  of  St 

since  World  War  u the  flow  Continental  client 

of  television  programmes,  , . 

film  and  pop  music  has  been  a must  be  greeted  not 
more  or  less  one-way  street,  as  an  idlOSyncracy 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  coun-  wj  as  a (q 

tries  to  a hungry  mainland  m 

Europe,  and  the  Dutch,  understanding  Him  9 

French  and  Germans  have  — — 

gained  a far  superior  know-  ^ years,  so  must 

ledge  of  our  language,  culture  ^ change  their  attitude  to 

and  markets  than  we  have  of  foreign  markets. 

t*16*18-  Company  planning  must 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  begin  to  incorporate  foreign 
put  ambitious  British  com-  communications  on  all  levels, 
panies  on  a similar  footing  in  and  the  language  and  more  of 


6 The  language  of  a 
Continental  client 
must  be  greeted  not 
as  an  idiosyncracy 
but  as  a key  to 
understanding  him  9 


Of  course,  the  reluctance  to 
attach  greater  significance  to 
this  factor  in  the  assessment  of 
business  performance  is  fre- 
quently justified  by  the  prom- 
inence of  the  English  language 
in  the  international  arena.  But 
when  one  realizes  that  the 
German  businessman  who  ad- 


dresses us  in  English  is  often 
also  capable  of  selling  his 
product  to  a Frenchman  in 
French,  one  may  be  tempted 
to  be  less  dismissive  of  the 
importance  of  foreign  lan- 
guage skills  in  export 
performance. 


vice  in  recent  years,  so  must 
they  change  their  attitude  to 


theirs. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to 
put  ambitious  British  com- 
panies on  a similar  footing  in 


their  markets?  Forty  years  of  a Continental  client  must  be 
history  cannot  be  reversed  greeted  not  as  a charming  (or 


Many  of  the  bad  habits  of 
our  colonial  past  have  been 
erased  in  the  fire  of  the  recent 
managerial  and  technological 


overnight,  and  an  hour  a week 
of  German  tuition  for  key  staff 
is  a dearly  inadequate  re- 
sponse. Educationalists  have  a 
part  to  play  and  recent 
developments  in  the  school 


annoying)  idiosyncrasy  but  as 
a key  to  understanding  and 
doing  business  with  him. 

To  ask  a French  person  to 
talk  business  over  lunch  is  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  his  nation's 


whole  gastronomic  tradition, 
so  do  not  be  surprised  when  he 
balks  at  the  suggestion. 

Every  company  with  con- 
tacts abroad  has  a residual 
stock  of  such  expertise  which 
should  be  systematically  re- 
corded and  disseminated. 
Recruitment  and  training 
should  have  a European 
dimension  so  that  foreign 
language  tuition  takes  place 
alongside  staff  secondments 
and  exchanges  with  European 
partners. 

The  company  whose  recep- 
tionist greets  a German  visitor 
with  “Guten  Tag”  rather  than 
silent  bewilderment,  or  even 
hostility,  will  inspire  con- 
fidence and  respect  from  peo- 
ple who  have  seen  the  inability 
of  the  British  to  master  them 
as  a symptom  of  our  post-war 
decline. 

The  executive  who  can  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  an 
interpreter  to  ask  after  his 
host's  family  will  strike  up  a 
better  relationship  with  his 
counterpart,  and  will  also 
make  it  clear  that  be  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted  as  a weak 
party  in  negotiations. 


Witb  1992  this  superiority 
will  more  or  less  dissolve. 
Each  aspiring  international 
company  should  by  then  have 
set  about  learning  the  foreign 
languages  of  its  markets,  prod- 
ucts and  processes.  A com- 
pany-wide plan  should  be 
formulated  which  analyses 
foreign  language  needs  and 
use,  and  which  seeks  to  inte- 
grate these  with  custom-made 
language  tuition.  As  much 
effort  should  go  into  this  as 
goes  into  the  elaboration  of  a 
marketing  strategy  or  the  de- 
sign of  a software  package. 


A resumption  of  the  recent 
heavy  buying  of  Lonrfcc,  the 
international  trading  com- 
pany headed  by  Mr  Roland 
J-Xiny"  Rowland,  which 
prompted  a fresh  rise  of  4p  to 
264  5p  left  dealers  in  no  doubt 
that  the  identity  of  the  mys- 
tery buyer  will  be  revealed 

shortly.  . . T 

Persistent  demand  for  Lon- 
rho  has  been  a feature  for  well 
over  a month  with  the  high 
level  of  business  in  the  shares 
shining  like  a beacon  in  an 
otherwise  dull  market. 

The  activity  has  also  con- 
cerned the  Lonrbo  board- 
room.  Mr  Paul  Spicer,  a 
director,  this  month  admitted 
that  he  had  been  monitoring 
the  unusually  high  turnover 
and  detected  that  15  million 
shares,  or  3.75  per  cent  of  the 
equity,  had  gone  to  a single 
buyer. 

The  buyer  is  reckoned  to 
have  increased  this  to  at  least 
4.5  per  cent  and  is  now  ready 
to  reveal  its  name. 

Smith  New  Court  and 
Citicorp  Scrim.geour  Vickers, 
tbe  brokets,  are  both  believed 
to  have  transacted  sizeable 
business  in  Lonrbo  on  behalf 
of  a US  client,  while  there 
have  also  been  reports  of  big 
Swiss  and  German  buying. 


Sears 


large  buyer  revives 
takeover  hopes 


FTAaB  share 
price  index 
(Rebased) 


Share  price 


rV 


B«n  net 'Wpec'jan  F8b  Mar'Apr  May  Jun  Jui  Aug  Sep 


Even  more  importantly, 
proper  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  effective  learning 
and  use  of  languages.  The 
manager  who  asks  his  bi- 
lingual secretary  to  translate  a 
10-page  report  from  French 
into  English  for  an  important 
meeting  the  next  day  should 
not  expect  anything  else  to  be 
done  that  day. 


Kitcat  & Aitken  is  a fan  of 
Lad  broke,  the  hotels,  racing, 
property  and  retail  group, 
which  closed  6p  lower  at 
429p.  K&A  says  the 
group’s  core  activities  are 
performing  strongly  and  it 
is  benefiting  from  the  addition 
of  Hilton  international. 

The  rating  is  undemanding: 
shares  should  be  bought 


Alternatively,  he  should 
look  into  other  ways  of  obtain- 
ing the  information  he  needs 
from  the  document,  and  this 
will  probably  involve  some 
targeted  learning  of  French  on 
his  part. 

Challenges  such  as  this  one 
are  likely  to  present  them- 
selves to  a growing  number  of 
British  businessmen  in  the 
next  few  years,  and  the  ones 
who  treat  language  skills  in  the 
same  all-embracing  way  in 
which  they  treat  management 
and  marketing  will  be  the 
winners  in  the  Europe  of  the 
21st  century. 


Du  Pont  the  American 
chemicals  group,  has  been 
mentioned  as  a possible  bid- 
der for  Lonrbo,  witb  analysis 
believing  that  the  group  has  a 
break-up  value  of  between 
450p  and  500p  a share,  valu- 
ing it  at  about  £2.5  billion. 

Elsewhere,  the  account 
closed  on  a quietly  dull  note. 
Relief  that  retail  prices  rose  no 
more  than  the  expected  1.1  per 
cent  Iasi  month  to  an  annual 
figure  of  5.7  per  cent  in  August 
helped  prices  close  well  above 
their  lowest  levels  of  the  day. 

Speculative  buying,  most  of 
which  was  for  new-time  ahead 


of  the  new  account  which 
starts  on  Monday,  helped 
most  of  the  old  takeover 
favourites  gain  ground.  The 
FT-SE  100-share  index  recov- 
ered from  being  14.2  points 
lower  to  finish  only  4.5  points 
down  at  1,764.8.  The  nar- 
rower FT  30  share  index 
closed  22  points  off  at 
1,419.8. 

Dearer  money  worries  cont- 
inued to  unsettle  gilts  which 
closed  about  £V4  to  £3/8  easier. 

A buyer  of  about  650,000 
shares  of  Sears  at  126.5p  in 
the  early,  dealings  and  hectic 
activity  in  the  traded  option 
market  had  tongues  wagging 
over  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
minent break-up  bid  for  the 
Selfridges,  Freemans,  Saxones 
and  William  Hill  betting  office 
group. 

Hanson,  the  housebneks-to- 
cigarettes  conglomerate,  re- 
mains the  market's  favourite 
to  launch  an  offer  and  is 
thought  to  be  ready  to  pounce 
early  next  week. 

Lord  Hanson  is  believed  to 
have  acquired  a small  stake 
and  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Fayed  family  over  its 
10  per  cent  shareholding  in 
Sears.  The  likely  scenario 
being  that  Hanson  will  bid  for 
Sears  and  then  sell  Selfridges 
to  the  Fayeds,  who  already 
own  Harrods. 

Sears  eventually  ended  the 
day  6p  higher  at  132p  on  a 
turnover  of  about  10  million 
shares,  with  dealers  after- 
hours  talking  of  an  opening 
shot  of  165p  a share  on 
Monday. 

Lucas  Industries,  the  aero- 
space and  automotive  compo- 
nents group,  attracted  a 
sudden  flurry  of  speculative 


support  and  closed  12p  highs- 
at  545p.  .... 

Lucas  tarnished  its  ndation- 
ship  with  the  City  in  April 
when  it  announced  a surprise 
£163  million  rights  issue 
which,  at  the  time,  was  the 
biggest  fund-raising  exercise 
since  the  October  crash. 

Since  then,  takeover  stories 
have  surrounded  the  company 
with  Siemens,  the  West  Ger- 
man group,  reported  to  be 
particularly  interested. 

However,  yesterday's  rise 
was  accompanied  by  a Story 
that  a big  American  industrial 
group  had  built  a strategic 

stake  by  buying  a large  chunk  . 

ofthenghts.lt  is  now  ready  to  T 


Scottish  & Newcastle 
Breweries,  the  bger-to-hoeds 
group,  edged  forward  lp  to 
33Sp.  The  shares  stand  aba* 
50p  below  the  level 
reached  in  August  when 
takeover  specnbtiou 
reached  fever  pitch.  Howewa; 
market  whispers  suggest 
Elders  DEL  has  been  adding 
to  its  9 3 per  cent  stake. 


reveal  its  identity  and  launcha 
full-scale  offer. 

Enterprise  Ofl  continued  to 
go  from  strength  to  strength, 
dosing  a further  19p  higher  fbr 
a leap  of  252p  on  the  week  at 
689p. 

Shares  of  Lasmo,  mean- 
while, held  steady  at  568p,  up 
179p  on  the  week. 

Consolidated  Goldfields, 
the  natural  resources  group, 
jumped  22p  to  £10.65.  Mar- 
ket-makers were  busy  getting 
the  shares  on  board  before 
Monday  when  they  trade  ex- 
dividend. 

Geoffrey  Foster 


SIB  signs  information  deals 


WALL  STREET 


By  Colin  Nartnoagh 


The  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board  has  readied 
information-swapping  agree- 
ments with  12  states  concern- 
ing the  capital  adequacy  of 
foreign  firms  and  is  about  to 
dose  accords  with  seven 
more. 

A spokesman  for  the  SIB, 
overseer  of  Britain's  self-regu- 
latory regime  for  the  financial 
services  industry,  said  the 
agreements  had  all  been 
reached  since  early  August. 
They  are  designed  to  give  the 
SIB  and  the  self-regulatory 
organizations  assurances  that 
UK  branches  of  foreign  firms 
have  solvent  companies  be- 
hind them. 

The  main  purpose  is  to 
provide  City  regulators  with 
sufficient  information  to  be 


able  to  authorize  the  branches 
under  the  Financial  Services 
Act 

American  firms  account  for 
a large  part  of  the  branch 
operations  in  London,  and 
agreements  with  regulators 
and  exchanges  for  securities, 
banking,  futures  and  com- 
modities have  been  reached 
with  the  all  the  main  US 
authorities  bar  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 

Other  agreements  cover 
authorities  in  Canada,  Austra- 
lia and  West  Germany.  Nego- 
tiations with  Japan’s  Ministry 
of  Finance  are  well  advanced. 

Agreements  to  date  apply  to 
115  branches  in  Britain;  54 
will  be  added  when  pacts  are 
signed  soon  with  seven  coun- 
tries. By  early  next  month,  the 


SIB  expects  that  a further  nine 
states  will  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  agreements, 
bringing  27  more  branches 
into  the  system. 

The  agreements  are  based 
on  the  principle  of  aocepting- 
capital  adequacy  of  the  parent 
company  where  it  meets 
“home  state"  requirements, 
providing  that  state  has  what 
the  SIB  considers  “proper” 
regulatory  standards. 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  noted  that  the 
SIB  accords  were  much  more 
limited  than  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  the 
DTI  has  with  the  United 
States.  This  allows  informa- 
tion-swapping in  areas  such  as 
securities  fraud  and  insider 
trading. 


AMHCp 

ASA 

Aetna  Life 
Allied  Signal 
ABbCNm 
Alcoa 
Amaxlnc 
AMR  Hen 
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AmCynmd 

AmBaPwr 


AmBaPwr 
Amaxs 
AmFamfy 
Am  Home 
Am  Ini  Grp 
AmTdpti 
Amoco  Cp 
AnheuwrB 
Arch  Dan  M 

ArmcoSnel 
Asarcolnc 
Ashland  Ol 
All  RJchfld 
Avon  Prod 
Bk  Boston 
Bank  NY 
Bankamor 
BkrsTstNY 
Baxter 
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33%  PepsiCo 
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Nikkei  up 


TOKYO 

on  news  of  US  deficit 


POSTAL  DELAYS 

NSM  pic 

Notice  to  Ordinary  shareholders 
Special  Receiving  Arrangements 


Boidon 

BrisUMeyr 

BP 

Brunswick 
Burt  Nth 
CBS 

CmaEngy 
CPC  lot 
CSX  CO 
Camp  Soup 
Can  Pacific 


On  6th  September,  1988.  a circular  was  sent  to  Ordinary  shareholders  containing  details  of 
the  proposed  acquisition  ol  Bison  Holdings  Limbed  for  a consideration  of  €82.5  million  ("the 
Acquisition").  In  connection  with  the  Acquisition,  Robert  Fleming  & Co.  Limited  has  made  a 
conditional  open  offer  to  Ordinary  shareholders  of  the  Company  of  11,764,706  new  Ordinary 
shares  of  lOp  each  in  the  Company  (“new  Ordinary  shares")  at  85p  per  share  and  15,000,000 
convertible  cumulative  redeemable  preference  shares  of  10p  each  ("new  Preference  shares")  at 
lOOp  per  share  on  the  basis  of  4 new  Ordinary  shares  and  5 new  Preference  shares  for  every  50 
existing  Ordinary  shares  held  at  the  dose  of  business  on  26th  August,  1 988  C 'the  Open  Offer”).  The 
circular  contains  notice  of  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  convened  for  10.00  a.m.  on  29th 
September.  1 988  at  25  Copthall  Avenue,  London  EC2R  7DR.  Proxy  Cards  and  Forms  of  Acceptance 
were  despatched  with  the  circular. 

Completed  Proxy  Cards  in  respect  of  the  resolutions  to  be  proposed  at  the 
Extraordinary  General  Meeting  must  be  lodged  with  the  Company's  Registrars,  Lloyds  Bank 
Pic,  Registrar's  Department,  Goring-by-Sea,  Worthing,  West  Sussex  BN1 2 4ZZ  by  no  later 
than  10.00  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  27th  September.  1988.  Forms  of  Acceptance  (which  are 
personal  to  shareholders  of  NSM  pkr)  together  with  the  appropriate  remittances  in  respect  of 
the  Open  Offer  must  be  received  by  the  Company's  Registrars  [address  as  above),  by  no  later 
than  3.00  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  27th  September,  1 988. 

Shareholders  who,  because  of  the  postal  delays,  are  unable  to  ensure  the  arrival  of  their 
completed  Forms  of  Acceptance  at  the  above  address  may  instead  lodge  them  together  with  the 
appropriate  remittances  at  any.  of  the  following  branches  of  Uoyds  Bank  Pic,  by  no  later  than 
3.00  p.m.  on  Friday.  23rd  September,  1988. 


CentfiSW 

Champion 

Chase  Man 

Chem  Bank 

Chevron 

ChTYStBT 

OttCOTD 

Clark  Eq 
Coca  Cota 
Colgate 
COunttGas 
Cmbtn  Eng 
CmwHiEA 
ConsErfis 
Consol  Ng 
Com  Data 
ComngGI 
Crane 
Curtiss  W 
DataGenl 
Deere  Co 
Delta  Akt 
Devon  BS 
Digital  Eq 
Disney 
Dow  Cham 
Dress* 
Dupont 
Duke  F>wr 
East  Kodak 
Eaton  Cp 
EmersonS 
Emery  Air 
Exxon 
Farahlnc 


ABERDEEN 
4 Union  Terrace 


GLASGOW 
12  Both  well  Street 


NORWICH 
16  Gentleman's  Walk 


BIRMINGHAM 

23  Corporation  Street 


IPSWICH 
PO  Box  4 
13Comhifl 


NOTTINGHAM 
Old  Market  Square 


BRIGHTON 
17 1-1 73  North  Street 


BRISTOL 
PO  Box  153 
55  Com  Street 


CARDIFF 
POBox81 
27  High  Street 


CHELTENHAM 
130  High  Street 


EDINBURGH 
113/115  George  Street 


EXETER 
234  High  Street 


LEEDS 
POBox96 
6/7  Park  Row 

LIVERPOOL 
PO  Box  108 
India  Buildings 
Water  Street 
LONDON 
Issue  Section 
Registrars'  Department 
11  Bishopsgate 

MANCHESTER 
PO  Box  358 
53  King  Street 

NEWCASTLE 
POBox  1RH 

9/1 7 Colfingwood  Street 


OXFORD 
POBox  8 
1/5  High  Street 
Carfax 


PLYMOUTH 
POBox  22 
8 Royal  Parade 


SHEFFIELD 
POBox  85 
14  Church  Street 


SOUTHAMPTON 
POBox  10 
19/21  High  Street 


YORK 
2 Pavement 


Copies  of  the  circular  may  be  inspected  at  the  Company’s  Registered  Office,  Carlton  House, 
Carlton  Road.  Worksop,  Notts.  S81  7 OF,  or  at  the  offices  of  .Robert  Fleming  & Co.  Limited,  25 
Copthall  Avenue.  London  EC2R  7 DR. 

Shareholders  who  are  in  any  doubt  a&  to  these  arrangements  should  contact  Uoyds  Bank  Pic, 

Issue  Section,  Registrars*  Department  on  0903  502541,  or  the  Company  Secretary  of  NSM  pic  on 
0909474557. 

Forms  of  Acceptance  and  remittances  are  lodged  at  shareholders'  own  risk.  Lloyds  Bank  Pic 
cannot  accept  responsibility  for  any  delay  in  transit  and  any  consequential  loss. 

This  advertisement  has  been  issued  by  NSM  ph.  and  has  been  approved  by  Robert  Fleming  & 

Co.  Limited,  a member  of  The  Securities  Association. 


(Renter)  — The  Nikkei  index 
rose  60.71  points  to  27,866.38. 
It  gained  11.51  points  on 
Wednesday.  The  market  was 
closed  for  a national  holiday 
on  Thursday. 

Share  prices  flnctuated 
slightly  and  closed  near  early 
highs,  brokers  said.  “Before 
vacation  everyone  wanted  to 
see  what  the  US  deficit  would 
be.  Hie  result  was  good,”  said 
Mr  Tadayasu  Hasegawa  at  the 
Kokusai  Securities  invest- 


ment information  depart- 
ment. “We  saw  some 
institutional  investors  come 
back  to  the  market  today,  but 
we  won’t  see  any  full  force 
participation  until  the  the  new 
fiscal  year  begins  in  October.” 

Falls  led  rises  by  about  six 
to  five  in  brisk  turnover  of 
Yl.l  billion  against  Y1  billion 
on  Wednesday.  Volume  has 
been  well  below  these  high 
levels  for  about  a month. 

Warehouse,  auto,  gas,  elec- 


trical, shipbuilding,  shipping, 
real  estate  and  some  manufac- 
turing shares  led  the  advances. 

The  index  rose  by  as  much 
as  7280  poults  to  27,878.47, 
but  gradually  lost  steam  ex- 
cept for  a last-minute  singe. 
The  market  saw  a lot  of 
churning  of  large  capita}  is- 
sues, mainly  steels.  The  top  10 
traded  stocks  constituted  85- 
per  cent  of  morning  volume, 
and  all  were  large  capital 
shares. 


SYDNEY 


f LONDON  TRADED  OPTIONS 


Gold  index 


IKLHVJIU 
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(Reuter)  — Australian  stocks 
dosed  lower  as  the  gold  sector 
had  its  second  steep  foil  for  the 
week. 

Brokers  said  the  uncertainty 
about  the  market's  direction 
returned  and  institutions  took 
to  the  sidelines  again. 

“The  only  thing  that’s  hold- 
ing the  market  at  the  moment 
is  the  outstanding  profit  re- 
sults leading  companies  are 
posting.”  a broker  said.  By  the 
dose  of  floor  trading,  the  All 
Ordinaries  index  was  down 
8.6  points  at  1,559.2 

The  gold  index  fell  41.0 
points,  or  24  per  cent,  to 
1.620.1,  the  All  Resources 
index  dropped  8.7  to  7921 
and  the  All  Industrials  slid  7.8 
to  2583.6. 

National  turnover  was 
79.96  million  shares  worth 
AusS  139.03  million  as  foils 
led  rises  by  about  three  to  two. 
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BMSS  (11Sp) 
BucknaD  Aust  IllDp) 
Builder  Gp  (12Sp) 
Caidvrafl  mv 
Christo  Grp  (145p) 
Colroy  (158qJ 
Computer  People 


Erostln  Group  t165p) 
European  Colour 


European  Colour 
Exmoor  Dual  mv 


Heritage  (95p) 
Herring  Son  (150p) 


Jackson  Group 
Liras'}  Group  <1l5p) 
Lowndes  Queensway 
Nat  Telecom 
Palmerston  Hldgs 
Rerrtamtnster 
Rocktort 

Saunderson  Elec  (130p) 
SavOs  (I25p) 


SeverfMd-P  (80p) 
Sonic  Tape  (15p) 
Steettey 
Ta  marls 


Thorntons  (TZap) 
Zurich  Group 


RIGHTS  ISSUES 

Ariey  HktoS  N/P 
Chamex  inti  N/P 
FAH  Gp  N/P 
Five  Oaks  hw  N/P 
Jerrnyn  Inv  N/P 
Leisure  time  N/P 
Lynx  Tech  N/P 
Mcro  Rep  N/P 
Peittns  Food  N/P 
Ultramar  n/p 
(issue  price  in  brackets). 
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LIG  profit  expected  to  fall 
as  teenage  Aids  fears  fade 


By  Martin  Waller 

The  increase  in  the  sales  of 
condoms,  which  was  running 
at  20  per  ant  a year  in  March, 
has  slowed  to  as  little  as  5 per 
cent,  a leading  pharmaceuti- 
cals analyst  said  yesterday. 

The  Government's  Aids 
warnings  were  not  getting 
through,  with  the  usage  of 
condoms  among  teenagers 
most  at  risk  stfll  “disappoint- 
uwly  JotO  said  Mr  Ian  White 
of  Kleinwort  Grieveson,  the 
broker.  This  could  be  caused 
by  either  the  decline  in  Gov- 
ernment advertising  this  sum- 
mer, or  public  boredom  on  the 
subject,  Mr  White  speculated. 

“The  message  is  not  getting 
through  as  well  as  h could,"  he 
said.  “It  was  beginning  to  at 
the  start  of  1988,  but  has  since 
faded  away  abruptly. 

“The  usage  of  condoms 
among  promiscuous  teenagers 
is  still  disappointingly  tow,  at 
around  30  to  40  per  cent.’ 

In  the  long  term  the  use  of 
condoms  could  only  increase, 
M r white  said,  as  the  threat  of 
Aids  became  more  apparent 
The  Institute  of  Actuaries,  the 
insurance  industry  body,  re- 
cently estimated  that  within 
10  years  Aids  could  be  the 
most  common  cause  of  death 
among  young  people. 

By  then,  when  almost  every- 
one would  be  likely  to  have 
known  somebody  who  had 
died  of  the  disease,  habits 
would  certainly  change,  he 
said. 

He  was  speaking  as  the  City 
tried  to  assess  the  damage 
caused  to  London  Inter- 
national Group,  the  manufac- 
turer of  Durex,  by  Thursday's 
profits  warning  by  Mr  Alan 
Woltz,  the  chairman  and  chief 
executive. 

Mr  Woltz  told  shareholders 
at  the  annual  meeting  in 
London  that  last  year  had  seen 


Coles  Myer 
soars  to 
Aus$328m 

From  Our  Correspondent 
Sydney 

Australia's  leading  retailer. 
Coles  Myer,  significantly  sur- 
passed market  expectations 
with  a net  profit  of  Aus$328 
million  (£456  million),50  per 
cent  more  than  in  1986-87. 

Tax  totalled  Aus$242  mil- 
lion (Aus$198  million)  and 
interest  was.  Aus$i23  million 
(AusSl  18  pillion). 

Shareholders  were  rewarded 
with  a one-for-eight  tax-free 
bonus  issue  and  a final  divi- 
dend, payable  on  the  ex- 
panded capital,  of  20  cents. 
Total  dividend  for  the  year 
was  32  cents  (24  cents).  Earn- 
ings per  share  rose  24  cents,  to 
72  cents. 

Mr  Brian  Quinn,  the  chief 
executive,  said  that  the 
revaluation  of  the  company’s 
properties  had  boosted  the 
balance  sheet  by  Aus$300 
million  to  Aus$1.6  billion. 

The  company  would  sell 
further  property,  valued  at 
around  AusSlOO  million,  this 
financial  year,  Mr  Quinn  said. 
This  compares  with  property 
sales  of  Aus$182  million  in 
1986-87  and  Aus$262  million 
in  1985-86. 

“However,  we  will  be  keep- 
ing the  blue-chip  property, 
which  has  the  potential  for 
further  capital  gain"  he  said. 

Excluding  property  gains, 
profits  rose  34  per  cent  to 
AusS280  million  on  sales  up 
12  per  cent  to  Aus5l3  billion, 
a result  Mr  Quinn  described  as 
“sluggish”. 

Analysts  believe  Coles  Myer 
wants  to  buy  in  Britain.  Mr 
Quinn  would  not  confirm  this, 
but  did  say  that  the  European 
Economic  Community’s  de- 
regulation by  199-  made 
Europe  “attractive”. 


“Sales  at  a plateau";  Alan  Woltz,  rJaMg— n of  LIG 


a dramatic  increase  in  sales  as 
demand  mushroomed  and 
retailers  started  building 
stocks. 

Since  then  there  had  been  “a 
period  of  stock  adjustment," 
which  had  meant  the  market 
had  settled  back  to  a more 
modest  rate  of  growth,  and 
consequently  interim  profits 
to  be  announced  in  November 
would  not  match  the  £15 
million  last  year. 

The  share  price,  which  tum- 
bled 20.5p  to  199 p on  Thurs- 
day, slipped  back  another  3.5p 


yesterday  as  analysis  at- 
tempted to  draw  up  realistic 
forecasts  for  the  year  to  end- 
March. 

Mr  White  has  cut  his  own 
estimate  by  £3  million  to  £35 
million,  while  stressing  that 
this  could  still  be  out  by  as 
much  as  £2  million.  As  yk  it 
was  impossible  to  assess  when 
retailers  would  start  to  stock 
up  and  LIG’s  sales  would  start 
to  increase  again,  he  said. 

Other  analysts’  forecasts  of 
LIG's  profits  are  similar.  Mr 
James  Culverwdl,  of  Hoare 


Wace  Group  pays  $56m  for 
its  first  overseas  purchase 


Wace  Group,  the  fast -ex- 
panding pre-press  and  print- 
ing specialist,  has  made  its 
biggest  acquisition  yet  and  its 
first  move  overseas  with  the 
$56  million  (£33.4  million) 
purchase  of  the  Chicago 
Techtron  Holding  Company. 

Techtron  is  the  largest  col- 
our prepress  services  group  in 
the  US,  and  Wace  is  funding 
the  deal  with  a £32.8  million 
l-for-2  rights  issue  at  260p. 

Mr  John  Gegg.  joint 
managing  director  of  Wace, 
said*  “We  will  be  the  only  pre- 
press group  not  only  able  to 
transfer  material  around 
America  but  also  across  the 
Atlantic."  Techtron  has  12 
operating  units  in  the  US  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Techtron’s  turnover  of  $83 
million  in  the  year  to  end- 


By  Onr  City  Staff 

February  is  comparable  in  size 
to  Wace's  own,  but  it  has  been 
going  through  a period  of 
declining  profitability  since  it 
was  bought  out  of  the  Beatrice 
group  by  its  management 
almost  five  years  ago.  The 
buy-out  saddled  it  with  S33 
million  of  long-term  debt  and 
coincided  with  a period  of  fast 
technological  change  which  it 
was  unable  to  keep  up  with, 
said  Mr  Clegg. 

Wace  is  repaying  this  debt 
and  buying  out  the  Techtron 
shareholders,  which  include 
two  large  US  institutions,  for 
$23  million.  The  manage- 
ment, who  have  agreed  to  stay 
with  the  company,  are  taking 
around  a third  of  their  pay- 
ment in  the  form  of  534,000 
new  Wace  shares. 

Mr  Gegg  said  the  company 


had  had  two  other  approaches, 
from  American  companies,  at 
higher  prices  but  had  preferred 
to  go  with  Wace. 

“We  believe  we  have  got  the 
right  ingredients  to  improve 
its  current  margins  and  to 
bring  about  substantial  growth 
in  the  United  States." 

A long-term  aim  would  be , 
to  move  into  areas  such  as 
colour  laboratories  and  print- 
ing where  Wace  is  already , 
represented  in  this  country. 

The  British  company, 
which  has  made  24  ac-  ( 
quisitions  over  the  past  two ! 
years  in  the  UK,  wiQ  continue 1 
to  look  for  its  first  foothold  in 
Europe,  although  Mr  Gegg 
conceded  this  was  now  a lower 
priority. 

Its  shares  lost  I4p  to  293p  I 
on  news  of  the  rights.  ! 


BHP  boosted  by  steel  record 


Record  steel  earnings  helped 
BHP,  Australia's  largest  com- 
pany, to  a 4 per  cent  profit  rise 
to  Aus$  243  million  (£116 
million)  for  its  first  quarter 
ending  August  31. 

Steel  contributed  AusS  93 
million,  130  per  cent  more 
than  a year  ago  and  well  up  on 
the  market’s  anticipation  of 
AusS  70  million. 

But  a stronger  Australian 
dollar  and  lower  crude  oil 
prices  reduced  earnings  in  the 
petroleum  division,  usually 
the  most  profitable  sector,  by 
AusS  20  million  to  AusS  80 
million.  - 

Oil  analysts  said  that  the 
depressed  world  oil  price  was 
aggravating  the  division's 


From  Richard  Battley,  Sydney 

problem  of  decreasing  Bass 
Strait  output  and  rising 
exploration  costs.  They  sus- 
pect that  group  profits  for  the 
1988-89  financial  year  will  be 
retarded  by  the  division. 

But  directors  said  such  ad- 
verse trends  were  already 
being  partially  offset  by  higher 
Timor  Sea  production  and 
production  due  early  next  year 
from  the  North  West  Shelf 
field,  off  Western  Australia. 

Group  sales  fell  marginally 
from  AusS  2.68  billion  to 
AusS  2.65  billion  but  operat- 
ing revenue  rose  8 per  cent  to 
AusS  2.6  billion.  Earnings  per 
share  rose  28  per  cent  to  19. 1 
cents. 

A half-yearly  dividend  of  17 


cents  (15  cents)  was  declared, 
payable  on  November  30. 

Directors  said  improve- 
ments in  metal  prices,  gold 
output  and  a lower  Australian 
corporate  lax  rate  (down  11 
per  cent  to  39  per  cent)  had 
offset  the  higher  exchange 
rale. 

The  assets  sale,  initialed  to 
accommodate  the  exits  of  Mr 
Robert  Holmes  a Court  (Bell 
Group)  and  Mr  John  Elliott 
(Elders  I XL)  from  the  miners' 
register,  had  realized  more 
than  AusS  1 billion. 

Tax  totalled  AusS  136  mil- 
lion compared  with  AusS  162 
million  previously,  and 
depreciation  was  AusS  210 
million  (AusS  182  million). 


Rooke  checked  over  Lasmo 
but  finds  a new  king  for  Gas 


Govett,  forecast  £35.5  million, 
but  a couple  of  brokers  have 
gone  as  low  as  £33  million 
pending  further  information 
from  the  company.  Last  finan- 
cial year  LIG  made  £27.11 
million. 

Mr  Woltz  said  sales  in 
Britain  had  reached  a plateau, 
as  retailer*  sold  stock  bought 
following  last  summer’s  Aids 
campaigns,  although  in  the 
long  term  the  prospect  was  of 
a slow  but  steady  rales  growth. 

“We  didn’t  know  what  to 
expect,”  Mr  Woltz  said.  “We 
were  in  uncharted  waters  last 
year.  People  were  buying  con- 
doms like  they  were  buying 
insurance  policies,  making 
sure  they  had  enough  stock.” 

LIG's  output,  which  last 
year  increased  by  about  half  to 
meet  the  higher  demand,  had 
been  maintained.  There  was 
no  sign  that  the  public  was 
becoming  unconcerned  about 
the  Aids  threat,  which  he  said 
had  seen  the  proportion  of 
contraceptive-using  couples 
choosing  condoms  increase 
from  13  per  cent  to  20  per  cent 
in  recent  years. 

“People,  however,  take  a 
long  time  to  change  their 
habits,"  he  added. 

Mr  Woltz  also  told  share- 
holders that  a consignment  of 
latex,  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  condoms, 
had  proved  to  be  sub-standard 
in  the  United  States.  LIG  had 
therefore  had  to  scrap  some  of 
its  production  there. 

But  Mr  Woltz  was  adamant 
that  ail  the  faulty  condoms 
were  detected  at  the  testing 
stage.  This  came  as  good  news 
to  the  City,  which  had  initially 
blanched  at  the  thought  of 
potentially  massive  US  legal 
actions. 

As  it  is,  Mr  White  said  this 
could  cut  another  £1  million 
or  more  from  LIG’s  profits 
this  year. 


The  City  is  rarely  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  but  it  was 
on  Tuesday  when  Hoare 
Govett,  acting  for  British  Gas. 
made  a dawn  raid  on  London  & 
Scottish  Marine  Oil  (Lasmo),  and  even 
more  so  on  Wednesday  when  Lasmo 
said  it  would  auction  its  25  per  cent 
stake  in  Enterprise  Oil.  The  last  two 
important  British  independent  oil 
companies  were  suddenly  in  the  firing 
line  and  the  market  in  their  shares  was 
alight 

For  British  Gas  the  raid  was  an 
embarrassing  failure,  bringing  in  only 
1.14  per  cent  of  Lasmo's  shares.  It  was 
looking  for  something  near  to  15  per 
cent  as  a platform  for  launching  a 
formal  offer  for  Lasmo.  It  was  left  with 
egg  on  its  face  and  a growing  reputation 
for  amateur  incompetence  as  a player 
in  the  takeover  game.  British  Gas  at  its 
bureaucratic  heart  may  still  be  a 
nationalized  industry,  but  I find  bizarre 
the  decision  of  Bob  Evans,  the  chief- 
executive,  and  Chris  Brierley,  the 
managing  director  in  charge  of  ac- 
quisition strategy,  to  fly  to  Calgary  on 
Tuesday,  absenting  themselves  from 
the  action  and  the  post  mortem. 

None  of  this  can  have  pleased  Gas's 
formidable  chairman.  Sir  Denis  Rooke, 
left  alone  on  the  bridge,  and  in  a corner. 
He  has  to  decide  whether  to  come  out 
fighting,  hurling  a full  bid  at  Lasmo,  or 
charge  off  in  a different  direction  by 
bidding  for  Lasmo’s  25  per  cent  of 
Enterprise  Oil. 

Sir  Denis  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
Government's  decision  to  strip  British 
Gas  of  its  oil  interests  which  were 
repackaged  as  Enterprise  Oil  and 
privatized  in  June  1984.  He  has  always 
wanted  his  ball  back,  although  Enter-' 
prise  Oil  today  is  not  the  ball  Mrs. 
Thatcher  took  away  from  him. 

The  1984  Enterprise  Oil  prospectus 
had  all  the  character  and  charisma  of 
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an  investment  trust;  under  Graham 
Hearne  it  has  become  a dynamic, 
efficient  and  profitable  oil  company 
and  a model  of  management  ex- 
cellence. It  has  thrived  as  an  indepen- 
dent, putting  together  assets  that  are 
the  envy  of  the  oil  industry  and  looking 
to  produce  oil  at  the  rate  of  140,000 
barrels  a day  in  the  mid-1990s. 

Heame  and  bis  talented  team  have 
seen  the  oil  price  come  down  from  $35 
a barrel  to  $8  in  1986  and  back  to  $14 
today.  They  have  also  seen  the  Enter- 

Srise  share  price  move  from  185p  at 
station  to  670p,  a shining  perfor- 
mance even  allowing  for  the  bid 
premium. 

Tuesday’s  dawn  raid  was  designed  to 
frustrate  a pre-emptive  move  by 
Lasmo,  but  at  a misconceived  price  of 
48 Op.  Lasmo  shares  finished  the  day  at 
544p.  Sir  Denis  had  decided  to  go  for 
Lasmo,  knowing  that  if  he  were 
successful  he  would  pick  up  25  percent 
of  Enterprise.  He  could  then  attempt  to 
seduce  Enterprise  in  leisurely  fashion. 

British  Gas  might  now  bid  for  Lasmo 
on  condition  that  the  auction  of  the 
Enterprise  stake  is  withdrawn.  But  if  I 
were  advising  Sir  Denis  I would  tell 
him  to  put  in  the  winning  bid  for 
Lasmo's  25  per  cent  Enterprise 
shareholding  with  a view  to  making  a 
full  bid.  The  Government  might  not 
like  h.  but  once  the  golden  share  has 
gone,  Cecil  Parkinson  would  not  betray 
Mrs  Thatcher's  free  market  principles 


in  order  to  put  a knife  into  Sir  Denis's 
back. 

The  virtue  of  taking  Enterprise  at  a 
stiff  price  is  not  just  its  value  as  an  oil 
company;  it  would  also  provide  Sir' 
Denis  with  a successor.  This  week  has 
finally  proved  he  has  not  got  anyone  in 
British  Gas  remotely  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  the  high  ambitions  for  ac- 
quisitions, diversified  development 
and  growth  set  out  in  the  Gas 
prospectus  18  months  ago.  Graham 
Hearne  would  be  ideal. 

At  the  age  of  50  be  has  a record  that 
covers  not  only  the  oil  industry  (the 
state-owned  British  National  Oil 
Corporation  as  well  as  the  indepen- 
dents), but  also  a legal  training  and: 
stints  with  the  Industrial  Reorganiza- 
tion Corporation,  Rothschilds  and 
Courtaulds.  He  has  Midlands  origins,  a 
quick  brain  and  a reputation  as  “a  bit  of 
a street  fighter.”  He  admires  Rooke  for 
his  complete  dedication  to  British  Gas 
and  they  get  on  wdL 

Sir  Denis  is  plainly  not  at  home  in 
the  private  sector,  loathes  the  City  and 
is  scarred  by  the  oil  industry  which, 
given  half  a chance,  will  flay  its 
opponents  alive.  Hearne  has  none  of 
these  disadvantages,  and  after  five 
glorious  years  with  Enterprise  and 
sensing,  though  he  would  not  admit  it, 
that  the  British  independent  oil  sector 
is  about  to  vanish,  he  is  ready  for  a new 
challenge.  He  is  also  capable  of  fighting 
off  a bid  and  willing  to  take  Enterprise 
into  another  exhilarating  growth  phase. 

Certainly  Hearne  is  the  most  relaxed 
of  the  four  main  characters  in  this 
week's  oil  drama,  as  he  contemplates 
various  options  (bidding  for  Lasmo, 
buying  his  own  shares,  finding  a 
friendly  buyer,  diluting  Lasmo's  hold- 
ing with  a big  bid  in  Enterprise's 
valuable  paper)  in  the  knowledge  that 
ICI,  with  25  per  cent,  is  committed  to 
him. 


A test  of  strength  for  French  bonhomie 


I hope  all  shareholders  in  Sun  Life, 
but  especially  UK  insurance  com- 
panies, will  examine  Sun  Life's 
proposals  to  form  “a  strategic 
alliance"  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment-owned UAP  Group  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  an  open  mind. 

Shareholders  are  being  asked  on 
September  29  to  vote  on  a deal  that 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  on  first 
reading,  to  bring  some  benefits  to  Sun 
Life  in  that  it  will  help  the  company  to 
increase  its  business  in  the  continental 
European  market  But  the  basic  object 
seems  to  be  to  dilute  the  26  per  cent 
shareholding  of  the  South  African 
Liberty  Life  Group  and  to  build  in 
added  protection  for  the  existing  board 
and  management —a  mistake  if  they  do 
not  think  that  UAP,  if  it  wanted  to, 
would  not  find  a way  to  oust  them. 

Some  shareholders  may  think  this  is 


an  excellent  idea  but  the  issue  should 
be  fairly  and  openly  put.  Even  more 
important,  shareholders  should  under- 
stand the  price  they  are  being  asked  to. 
pay  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get' 
Mr  Donald  Gordon,  head  of  Liberty, 
off  the  back  of  Mr  Peter  Grant,  the  Sun 
Life  chairman. 

For  a start,  the  bid  premium  in  the 
Son  Life  share  price  is  likely  to  shrink 
so  that  all  shareholders  face  the 
prospect  of  a fall  in  the  value  of  their 
investment  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
having  their  holding  diluted. 

Emotions  and  personal  rivalries 
aside,  the  UAP  agreement  looks  decid- 
edly one-sided.  Sun  Life  versus  the 
French  Government?  Surely  a mis- 
match: an  agreement  to  have  50-50  new 
ventures  in  Spain  and  Italy  but  no 
interest  for  Sun  life  in  UAFs  existing 
businesses.  Will  UAP  let  Sun  Life 


become  a serious  competitor  in 
Europe?  French  charity  does  not 
usually  extend  so  far.  Not  even  for  Sun 
Life,  which  is  opening  the  door  in 
London  for  nothing,  and  as  a measure 
of  goodwill  contenting  itself  with  five 
years  of  fixed  income  (77/a)  on  UAP 
convertible  notes. 

Allied  with  an  investment  of  £50 
million  in  Europe  in  an  inevitably 
slow-maturing  business  like  life  assur- 
ance, Sun  Life  is  not  going  to  get  any 
real  financial  return  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean opportunities  it  sees  for  at  least 
the  length  of  the  agreement  with  UAP. 

Is  the  UAP  deal  the  right  way  to 
resolve  Sun  Life's  problem  with  its 
largest  shareholder?  I think  not  And 
who  knows,  the  life  insurance 
establishment  confronted  as  share- 
holders with  this  one-sided  agreement 
may  find  their  consciences  troubling 
them  enough  to  vote  against 


New  body 
for  auditors 
proposed 

By  Carol  Ferguson 

A group  of  Scottish  chartered 
accountants,  concerned  about 
the  proposals  to  create  a new 
British  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  by  dismantling 
and  merging  the  English  and 
Scottish  institutes,  has  come 
up  with  proposals  which  it 
believes  will  meet  the  criti- 
cism levelled  at  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  Scots  accept  the  need 
for  a unified  profession  to 
maintain  the  right  to  self- 
regulation and  to  keep  a 
significant  influence  on  regu- 
latory matters. 

However,  they  see  no  need 
to  tear  down  the  existing 
structure  of  the  profession, 
and  recommend  instead  the 
setting  up  of  a Joint 
Authorization  and  Regulatory 
Unit  to  meet  whatever  mon- 
itoring and  control  require- 
ments flow  from  Europe. 

They  believe  this  body 
should  initially  be  set  up  by 
the  Scottish  and  English  in- 
stitutes, and  would  seek  their 
views.  But  it  would  be  in- 
dependent, and  would  not  be 
required  to  report  to  either 
institute's  council 


Disposals  lift  Local  London 


Doubled  profits  from  dis- 
posals and  sale  and  leaseback 
helped  Local  London,  the 
property  group  specializing  in 
short-let  business  centres,  to 
boost  pre-tax  profits  by  120 
per  cent  to  £5.5  million  in  the 
first  half  of  1988. 

The  interim  dividend  is  up 
a third  from  3p  to  4p  and 
earnings  per  share  rose  from 
I0.3p  to  18.2p  despite  the 
rights  issues.  The  shares, 
which  moved  from  the  USM 
to  full  listing  in  June,  gained  a 
further  3p  to  260p. 

Operating  profits  from  rents 
and  service  fees,  including  the 


By  Graham  Seaijeant 

core  business  of  licensing  ser- 
vice suites  in  business  centres, 
improved  by  7 percent  to  £2.2 
million  on  revenue  of  £6 
million.  The  company  says 
margins  on  the  business  cen- 
tres have  been  maintained  and 
that  licensing  at  the  latest 
centre  in  Kingston,  South- 
west London,  is  progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  group 
bought  two  sites  in  Hammer- 
smith and  adjacent  to  its 
Kingston  centre  for  dev- 
elopment and  another  two 
properties  have  been  bought 
since  June  for  conversion  into 


business  centres. 

Income  from  dsposals  and 
sales  and  leasebacks  jumped 
from  £1.9  million  to  £5.4 
million,  partly  from  trading  in 
an  acquired  residential  port- 
folio in  a buoyant  market. 
These  profits  do  not  include  a 
net  surplus  of  £1.7  million, 
from  sale  of  investment  prop- 
erties less  listing  expenses, 
which  are  treated  as  an 
extraordinary  item. 

Sale  of  a 2.8-acre  joint 
venture  riverside  site  in  Ful- 
ham, West  London,  will 
contribute  to  second-half 
results. 


US  objects  to  1992  reforms  as  Brussels  attacks  ‘protectionist’  trade  bills 


Congress  prepares  for  war  with  Europe 
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From  Bailey  Morris,  Washington 

Trade  tensions  between  the  US  and 
Europe  are  rising  more  quickly  l ban 

those  which  have  characterized  the 
siormy  US-Japatn  relationship  as^e 
Reagan  Administration  and  Congress 
take  strong  exception  to  the  EEC's 
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De  Gerq:  warning  far  the  US 

valued  at  1.55  billion  ecu,  and  the 
UK's  share  was  20S  million  ecu. 

The  potential  for  a blow-up  after 
the  US  presidential  elections  in 
November  looms  large.  Another  issue 
adding  to  the  tension  is  the  approach- 
ing review  of  the  Uruguay  Trade 
Round,  which  will  be  held  in  early 
December  in  Montreal.  It  will  be  the 
fint  round  held  under  the  auspices  of 
•he  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  to  deal  with  the  sensitive  issue 


of  agriculrure  and  the  reduction  of 
world  subsidies. 

In  unusually  strong  language,  US 
officials  have  accused  EEC  officials  of 
blocking  all  progress  in  the  agri- 
cultural talks  by  refusing  to  budge  on 
the  issue  of  phasing  out  global 
subsidies. 

"There  has  been  movement,  but 
with  one  exception.  We  are  noi  seeing 
any  movement  from  Brussels,"  said 
Mr  Daniel  Amsiutz,  the  chief  US 
agricultural  negotiator. 

Privatelv.  US  officials  said  that  they 
believe  the  EEC  has  chosen  this  time 
to  flex  its  muscles  because  of  the  lame- 
duck  siatus  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion and  the  belief  that  a new  US 
president  will  be  slow  to  act  on 
agriculture. 

“It  is  the  same  old  story,"  said  a 
disgruntled  official.  “We  warn  a 
complete  phasing  out  of  subsidies, 
and  the  Europeans  are  using  every 
stalling  tactic  available  to  make  sure 
that  this  does  not  happen.” 

The  criticism  from  Brussels  is 
equally  harsh.  Added  to  ihe  Senate 
version  of  the  Textile  BUI  passed  last 
week  was  an  amendment  which  raised 
the  ire  of  EEC  officials.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Senate,  bowing  to  pressure 
from  the  strong  US  farm  lobby,  linked 
textile  quotas  to  purchases  of  US 
agricultural  products. 

“In  essence,  the  amendment  said: 


Tf  you  do  not  import  US  agricultural 
products,  then  the  US  will  not  import 
your  textiles’,"  an  EEC  official  said. 

Mr  Willy  de  Gerq,  the  EEC's 
external  relations  commissioner,  gave 
a warning  that  the  legislation  would 
trigger  retaliatory  measures  en- 
compassing much  more  than  agri- 
culture, and  urged  President  Reagan 
to  act  on  his  promise  to  veto  the  bilL 

He  said  that  the  legislation,  follow- 
ing so  closely  the  omnibus  trade 
legislation,  demonstrated  that  the  US 
was  turning  dangerously  protec- 
tionist, and  that  the  Uruguay  Trade 
Round  was  in  jeopardy. 

House  and  Senate  officials  must 
now  go  to  conference  to  resolve  then- 
differences  on  the  Textile  Bill  before  it 
can  be  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President 

Whatever  the  outcome,  however, 
there  is  little  disagreement  that  sup- 
port for  protectionist  measures  is 
growing  in  the  US,  and  that  trade  will 
be  a burning  issue  in  the  next 
Congress. 

US  legislators  fear  that  the  “For- 
tress Europe"  attitude  expressed  by 
some  EEC  officials  will  undermine 
US  industries  attempting  to  expand 
into  new  markets.  .And  the  US 
banking  and  financial  service  in- 
dustries stand  to  lose  the  most,  say 
congressmen  working  to  deregulate 
the  industry. 


PERGAMON  PROFESSIONAL  & FINANCIAL  SERVICES  pic 


NOTICE  TO  SHAHEHOLDEKS 

On  31st  Augu&i,  1988  Pet&iTKin  Professional  & Financial  Services  pic  ( “Pagamorr)  announced  the  proposed  acquisition 
of  AGB  Research  PLC  in  be  effected  by  way  of  recommended  offers  made  on  behalf  of  Pergamon.  The  Offers  and  Certain 
related  Hauers  are  conditional  upon  the  approval  of  Pergamon  shareholders.  Details  of  the  proposed  acquisition  are 
contained  in  die  Offer  Document,  in  a circular  to  ftaga mon  shareholders  (which  also  contains  the  Nonce  of  an 
ExiraonGnaiy  General  Meeting  convened  for  ltth  October.  1968)  and  in  Listing  Particulars  dated  ltith  September,  1988. 
In  the  light  uf  the  current  disruption  to  postal  services,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  delivery  of  the  circular  and  Notice 
of  Estrabfdlnaty  General  Meeting  to  shareholders  by  abemative  means.  Should  any  shareholder  not  receive  a copy  of  ihe 
circular  and  Notice  of  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  by  I&h  September.  1988,  they  are  advised  io  contact  die  Company 
Scereraryof  Pagamon  at  Orbit  House,  1 New  Frtier  Lane.  London  EC4A IAR  or  telephone  01 -822  3802.  Additionally,  copies 
oT  the  circular  and  Notice  of  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  are  available  for  collection  from  the  registered  office  uf  the 
G.mpany  and  from  Hill  Samud  & Co.  limited,  100  Wood  Street.  London  EC2P  2AJ. 

The  Notice  convening  die  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  to  be  held  on  10th  October,  1988  Ls  reproduced  in  full  below. 

NOTICE  OP  EXTSAOBDINABY  GENEMAL  MEETING 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  dot  an  EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Peigamcin  Professional  & Financial  Services 
pfe  will  be  hefd  at  The  Rotunda,  The  Minor  Building.  3i  IfuTbum,  London  EC  IP  IDQon  !0ih  October.  1988  at  li-Wam. 
forth?  purpose  of  considering  and.  ifthoughtfa.  passing  the  fuHowtng  Resolutions,  of  which  Resolution  I will  be  proposed 
as  an  Ordinary  Resolution  and  Resolutions  2, 3 and  4 will  he  proposed  as  Special  Resolutions:— 

ORDINARY  RESOLUTION 

1.  THAT  the  acquisition  by  die  Company  of  the  ordinary  and  comtrtible  preference  share  capital  of  AGB  Research  PLC 
or  any  pan  thereof,  pursuant  to  the  offers  described  m the  Circular  to  share**  Weis  dared  ltith  September,  1988  ("the 
Circular" ) and  any  increased,  revised,  extended,  additional  or  other  offer  approved  by  the  Directors  fire  such  capital 
» «■  any  pan  thereof  ( "the  Offers’)  be  and  is  hereby  approved,  and  that,  subject  to  the  Offers  becoming  unconditional 
In  all  respects  saw  as  to  die  passing  of  this  Resolution: — 

(i)  the  authorised  share  capital  of  die  Company  be  increased  from  Ji  1 63,HM>00  roil 8.600.000  by  the  creation  of 
90.000.000  Ordinary  shares  of  Zip  each  ranking  pari  passu  In  all  respects  wHh  the  existing  Ordinary  shares  of 
2jp  each  In  the  share  capital  of  the  Company; 

(a>  die  Directum  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  iu  Issue  up  to  £2.500,000  in  nominal  amount  of  7.5p  Convertible 
Subordinated  loan  Stock  Units  2002  tu  be  OvtaCtuKXi  by  a Supplemental  Trust  Deed  to  he  entered  iruo  by  the 
Company  with  the  Law  Debenture  That  Corporal  too  pic  as  produced  to  the  Meeting  and  signed  fur  the 
purposes  of  RJcntiticatiofi  by  the  Chairman  thereof,  and 

(in)  the  Dtreoi  ns  uf  the  Company  be  and  ihtyare  hereby  authuriMxlgurexaUy  and  uncondWrinally  for  the  purpose 
of  scvtiiwt  «0  of  the  Companies  Aa  1988  tu  allot  relevant  sccuritfcr.  defined  in  MxtiunHOi  2)  «rf  that  Act  i up 
m an  aggregate  nominal  amount  of  X2_2‘xOXMO  provided  that  the.  authority  shall  expire  Ihe  yean,  from  the  date 
of  the  passing  (if  this  Resolution  save  dor  the  Company  mav  make  an  offeror  agreement  before  the  expiry  of 
ihu  authority  which  would  or  might  najuife  rdevant  securities  to  tv  allotted  after  such  expire  and  the  Director? 
may  aJk>t  nJerant  securities  pursuant  thereto  as  if  the  au  thorny  conferred  hereby  had  rax  expired,  such  authority 
in  he  in  addition  in  and  without  pretudtCtt  w the  existing  authority  conferred  nn  ihe  Directora  pursuant  it» 
section  80  of  Ihe  Companies  Act  I9B5  by  the  Resolution  passed  on  23«i  May.  1WH. 

SPECIAL  REsaurnoss 

2.  THAT  the  agreement  timid  Hih  September.  1988  between  the  Q xnpmy  and  Pergamun  Holdings  Limned  described 
hi  dx:  Grcular.  relating  to  the  Mihsctiptinn  by  Pcrgamon  Holdings  Landed  for  T.Sp  QHmefliMe  ttiboidinaied  Uun 
Mode  links  2002.  be  and  is  hereby  approved,  and  that,  subject  to  the  Offers  bccumng  unconditional  m all  respects, 
the  Dirccmc*  be  granted  power  pursuant  ru  section  95  uf  ihe  Companies  Act  IJWS  iu  alku  up  to  Ju2.4K7.S4M3  in 
nominal  amount  of  ?.5p  Convertible  Subordinated  ban  Stock  Links  2002  to  Pergamun  Holdings  limited  purjarara 
to  the  said  agreement  as  if  section  H9 1 p of  the  sad  An  did  not  apply  therem. 

3.  THAT,  subject  to  the  Offers  beaming  unconditional  in  SH  respects,  and  subject  to  the  issue  by  the  Registrar  of 
Companies  of  a Cenifcaic  of  incorporation  upon  danger  of  Name,  the  name  of  the  Company  be  changed  to 
"Perjapmon  AGB  pfe“ 

4.  THAT  Arode  102fB>  of  the  Amde  of  Assodation  of  Company  be  altered  by  the  deletion  of  amount  of 
i+OflOO.OOO  as  shown  therein  and  the  Insertion  of  the  amount  of  .£250.000,000  in  Hi  stead- 


Headingum  HtO  Hall.  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  BOARD 

Oxford  OX3  OBW.  D.  G.  HANTON 

16th  September,  I9H8  Secretary 

NOTES: 

1.  a Atmbw«ira;tdtdreamTjdiind*riteai  die  .Motdsig  may  appotoratKKherFwrson  as  his  proxf' to  attend  anion 
a pull,  tu  sole  at  the  Meeting.  A proxy  need  not  also  be  a Member  of  the  Company 

2,  To  be  effective.  Forms  of  Proxy  must  be  duly  completed  and  returned  so  as  to  reach  Hill  Samuel  Registrars  limited, 

* 6 Grrencooi  Place,  London  swiP  1YU,  noi  less  than  -aB  hours  before  the  time  apponied  for  the  holding  of  the 

Meeting,  or  adjourned  Meeting,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  17  1988 


STOCK  EXCHANGE  PRICES 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


Quiet  end  to  account 

ACCOUNT  DAYS:  Dealings  began  September  5.  Dealings  ended  yesterday.  fContango  day  September  19.  Settlement  day  September  26. 

§Forward  bargains  are  permitted  on  two  previous  business  days. 

Prices  recorded  are  at  4pm.  Changes  are  catenated  on  the  previous  day's  close,  but  adjustments  are  made  when  a stock  is  ex-dhndend-  Where 
one  price  is  quoted,  it  is  a mfckfle  pnce.  Changes,  yields  and  price  earnings  ratios  are  based  on  middle  prices,  (aa)  denotes  Alpha  Stocks. 
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WEEKLY  DIVIDEND  £8,000 

Claims  required  for  2 11  points 

ACCUMULATOR  £210,000 

Claims  better  than  21 1 points 
Claimants  should  ring  0254-53272 
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Please  take  into  account  any 
minus  signs 


Weekly  Dividend 


Please  make  a note  of  your  daily  totals 
for  the  weekly  dividend  of  £8,000  in 
today’s  newspaper. 
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OVERSEAS  TRADERS 
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FINANCE,  LAND 


AMpterti  OO 
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ass  Hemps  74 
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UT 
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<-3. . rte, 
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tJ  07  .. 

33  10  129 

117  48  89 

13  42  31.1 

80  16  114 

112  SO  SO 
SO  50  150 
233  10  *04 

127  13  539 

1J  12  205 
178  IS  112 
122  28  219 
48  15  142 
27  59  157 

89  45  307 
99  86  84 


14  19  246 

42  32  91 


FINANCIAL  TRUSTS 


348  226  MMlfeH 
M’.KO  Ate  S Met 
55".  350  Afiamwen 
70'.  MteAln  Gen 
>68  1?a  Anno  |AJ) 

?«  206  fra&aack 
3S2  31 4 Bare 
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225  tSB  FJU 
954  794  Gw  dzterel  (aa) 
(S9  l«  EK  m 
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183  134  flow  flee  & GM 
343  252  Lag*  8 tel  (Ml 
192  l«7  Lloya  Thompsnn 
309  230  LOOM  6 Ktel 
210  134  LOCUM  tm 
35  S.Wtrai  & Metro 
233  UD  PWS 
547  410  tar)  (aa) 

179  148  Psfloaal  (a« 
485  398  Hteuae 
439  358  towltaa) 

354  233  Surge  Mogi 
VO  785  Sui  Areata  (aa) 
IZh  H'aSre  Ull 
553  355  Traee  Intandt, 
Z78  202  W*3  Freer  ma) 
75  46  Windsor 


•5  K0  47 


a-1  68  30  123 
I ..  187  59  .. 

1-1  227  7B  tl< 

44  

-2  507  69  216 

44  719  86 

. . 347  84  117 

55  18  082 

..  182  S3  399 

42  22  L2  . 

+4  179  42  400 

-12  187  89  152 

H9  99  59 

1-1  liO  28  316 
98  82 

+1  259  GO  22.1 

141  Z72  75 

43  100  7.1  14£ 

1 ..  132  84  UB 

41  HL2  42  156 
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..  48/4  39  .. 

81  15  251 
41  153  65  121 
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'bwestment  Trusts  appear  on  Pape  22 


IT1:  irteAaemaa  Express 
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UB  es  Sanaa  mm 
24>I  20',  Only  tea* 

210  132:  Beta 
253  21S  Fra!  5o 
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IQ  V4  04 
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45  34  flareo 
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77  81 

97  100  • 
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199  200  .. 
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117  127 

800  710  410 

3 125 

87  B9  -1 

200  330 
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41  O 4'! 

163  173  4P-3 

121  123  .. 


4.1  5.1  212 

73  74  74 

917  32  115 
54  12  401 

MU  44  117 

67  45  74 

2.4  £0  88 

350  52  16 

’H  '!§  “ 

150  52  79 

100  10  162 
02  87  25J 

T07  64  83 

69  57  115 


59 

15 

32 

84 

27 

73 

14 

87 

14 

65 

29 

33 

21 
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48 

40 

33 

CHEMICALS,  PLASTICS 


144  HB  AM  CaPateS 
677  441  ABtettrei 
159  129  HIP 
97ft  TSftBayer  DMS9 


30  2B  S"*1 
35a  296  Ccaa  Bps 
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214  173  MaU  . . 
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275  713  Vanamrc  Own 
141  HR  YeteCfflD 


11  25  118 
112  £4  ISO 

82  84  118 

105  81  117 

7.16  50  128 
73  15  108 

13.1  4.1  183 

106  34  102 

125  79  11.7 

75  44  115 


145  59  11.0 
97  41  MX5 

82  18  149 

573  55  85 

184  42  122 
75  35  173 

31  19  179 

59  £9  282 

41  £3  182 

27  26  129 
149  33  113 

tar  raj 

4.1  32  14.4 
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207 
H) 

285  267 
275  286  ■ 
250  278  r 
Z73  777 
291  206  • 
55  60 
160  163 
352  362 
130  133 
176  180 
M 
123 
142 
107 
in 
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127 
730 
311 
157 
m 
330 
104 
100 

171  • 
315  • 
ffi 
152 
GO  63 
I9B  200 
ia  137 
154  159 
293  313 

95  100 

96  99 
433  49B  • 


AngSa  TV  A 
tar  8 WA  A 
Baser  6 M 
ftHMtaf 
Canpal 

CmtalFttto 

Cmte  Cam 

Cote*  TV 

0*VSteS 

Fan  Loan 

F=B  LBsib 

Qramata 

HIV  firm 

mntenrftW 

JWtelrtHMBS 

LWTMfip 

LaMlet 


daman 
Quatew  Sro« 
tawy  Useful 
Saga  Gp 
screw 
Staotey  LnsUB 

tot 
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TKeaes  TV 

TntreteteP  Hgtspa 
TIMM 

Tyne  Tees  TV 

Ltonr  TV 
Idga 
Wrettey 
trrtsdrt  TV 

ZOBfS  Gp 
Tetars  Lee 


LEISURE 
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230  240  +3 

374  376  -7 

270  775  -4 

339  347 

230  240  .. 
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23  45  137 

81  17  88 
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18  81  95 
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15  £8  118 
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09  5.7  .. 

87  84  283 


Cinemas,  TV  stocks  have  now  been 
incorporated  under  Leisure 


DRAPERY,  STORES 
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NEWSPAPERS,  PUBLISHERS 
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PAPER,  PRINT,  ADVERTISING 
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267  37  U 
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79  57 

127b  <D  152 
72  19  121 
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SHOES,  LEATHER 


360  300  AM  TM 
35  Z28  Sate  U*U 
Hfl  107  BaetereaW 
63  34  Bon 

211  188  ft  wre 
a 55  Con*  _ 

395  209  Cantata  pa) 

133  U Crete** 

248  167  DMOte 
130  TO  Onreiwd 
164  106  FtataJJawi. 

3J7  165  asttPSTMto® 
79  St  MoraPattmsI 
183  128  tSngrtuTI 
279  170  J4««P) 

314  229  Lmt 
405  TO  Leeds 
1C  110  LOH  _ 

84  68  Ute  IS) 

320  250  NKtai  Oft! 

57  41  Mitaon 
210  163  PaUM  A 
61  GZ  ^*ca 
171  HI  ST 
128  37  SH» 

12D  go  sotasnaO 

75  SB  Stated 

212  167  Teased  Jb 
SOS  41 2 ToddareB 
123  S TM« 

53  25  W«  Tnfil 

250  193  VodtHt 


TEXTILES 


3EO  357  «*3 
265  275  • 

no  115 

55  BO  *2 
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ffi  ft 
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211  213  +3 

112  116  «-1 
□7  1C 
3D  ?K> 

73  W • . 
1E2  167  +2 

250  m -4 
777  280  -2 

338  346  4> 
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110  113  +1 
05  IK 
55  so  a 
173  1M  a-2 
825  545  -? 

97',  99 

42  45  -1 
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129  39  169 

8.4  21  10.1 

13  ID  112 
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H)0  46  so 

22  29  214 

169  59  8.1 

iO  42  ns 
U.4  49  107 

4.1  39  71 
63  4j  91 
92  45  101 

07*  09  134 
69  36  122 
&9  39  194 
Bfi  34  106 

99  Zfi  129 
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INTEREST  RATES  ROUND-UP 


Compounded 

Nominal  at  tax  rate*  Mejmex  _ . _ 

rate  25%  «0%  Investment  £ Notice  Contact 


BANKS 

OnftwyDepJUC: 

Typical  4.00 

FtaPd  Twin  Deposits: 

Barclays  7.75 

" 9.13 

Uowda  7.99 

* 8.75 

lOclaad  7.77 

” " " 8.39 

NetWest  &25 

" " 883 


3J23  none/nona 

6.42  2.500-25.000 

7.46  2800-25.000 

6.15  2800-50.000 

78Q  2800-50.000 

022  10800-no  max 

6.71  10.000-no  max 

6.60  10800*4.000 

690  10800-24.000 


tmtti  01-628  1567 
6 mtti  01-6281567 
1 mtn  01-4071000 
6 mm  01-407  1000 
1 mtti  01-2602805 
6 mm  01-2602805 
3 mm  01-726  1000 
6 mm  01-7261000 


HIGH  INTEREST  CHEQUE  ACCOUNTS 


Barclays 
Prime  a/o' 
Co- operative 
Chq  6 Save9 
Gkmank 
Lloyds  MCA 
Midland  KICA 


Royal  Bank  ot 

T5a?Bi5rt£ 


8.45  676  2.500-no  max  noneC31 -442  7777 

7 85  628  2800-no  max  none  0604  252891 

681  ff  W 500-no  max  none  01  626  6543 

780  680  1 800-no  max  none  (KT  966  2076 

627  5.02  1.000-no  max  none  01-4071000 

788  688  2,000-no  max  none  

788  688  2800t-nomax  none  01-7261000 

780  682  2800-no  max  none 031 -566  8555 

8.25  660  2800-no  max  none  01-6006000 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES  - 

Granary  Share 

A/c  4.75 

Best  buy  - largest  socac 
WtooMct)  4.75 

Britannia  680  i 

Bristol  & Want  7.00 

Britannia  7.70 

Nortncm  Rock  7.  BO 

Best  buy  - al  bock 

Bolton  7.90 

■The  Hendon  6.00  \ 

Tynemouth  625  I 

Sttpton  6.70  I 

Leamington  Spa  980  1 

Cash/Cheque  Accounts: 
Abbey  Nst 

Current  485  1 

ASanceft 

Leicester  580  ! 

Nationwide 

Aogfla  Flu  4.75  ' 

ConKHodbr  Cnase  oe  Vote  Unwm 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS 

Qnflnary  A/c3  5.00 

nwestmem  a/C  10.00 

Income  Bond"6  9.00  I 

Deposit  Bond*®  980  I 

34tfa  Issue  Cert*t  7.50 

Yearly  Plant  780 

General 

Extension  Ratet  5.01  ! 


The  riant  burst  ou  the  mortgage 
front  this  week  as  Barclays  Bank  led 
the  rudi  to  higher  rates,  writes 
Vivien  Goldsmith.  But  with  higher 
mortgage  payments  comes  the 
consolation  for  savers  that  invest- 
ment rates  are  also  on  the  way  up. 

Barclays  moved  its  mortgage  rate 
from  11.8  to  13  per  cent.  It  was 
quickly  followed  by  foe  TSB,  which 
moved  to  13  per  cent  for  endow- 
ment mortgages  and  13.2  per  cent 
for  repayment  mortgages.  Then  the 
Midland  Ranh  pushed  up  its  rate 
from  11.6  to  13JZ  percent 

This  is  an  annual  percentage  rate 
of  14  per  cent  and  mil  increase  the 
monthly  cost  of  a £30,000  repay- 
ment mortgage  over  25  years  by  £25 
and  bring  it  to  £270.50. 


The  Bank  of  Scotland  has  also 
moved  its  rate  — up  from  11.5  to  13 
percenL 

Midland  still  has  funds  available 
for  mortgages  at  a fixed  rate  of  112 
per  cent  for  three  years,  but  the 
loans  have  to  be  endowment  mort- 
gages with  life  policies  arranged 
through  Midland  Life. 

The  Sumitomo  Bank,  lending 
only  in  London  and  foe  South-East, 
has  raised  its  rate  to  12.5  per  cent. 

The  building  societies  are  all 
looking  for  a mortgage  increase  to 
lake  effect  from  October  1,  and  will 
announce  their  new  rates  in  the 
coming  week. 

More  than  a third  of  building 
society  borrowers,  37  per  cent,  now 
have  mortgages  that  are  adjusted 


annually,  so  foe  rise  mil  not  have  an 
immediate  impact  and  they  will  not 
have  to  vary  monthly  payments. 

Building  societies  do  nor  have  to 
write  to  borrowers  individually  to 
change  foe  mortgage  rate.  They  can 
advertise  changes  in  the  Press  and 
branches.  But  a spokesman  for  the 
Abbey  National,  which  has  more 
than  a million  borrowers,  all  on 
variable  mortgage  payments,  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  postal  disruption 
foe  society  will  try  to  write  to  every 
borrower. 

However,  it  is  asking  borrowers 
to  visit  or  telephone  their  branches 
once  the  new  mortgage  rate  has  been 
announced  to  discover  their  new 
monthly  payments  so  that  they  can 
change  standing  orders. 

But  although  borrowers  feel  the 


squeeze  on  mortgages,  savers  will 
reap  some  benefiL  Barclays  is 
holding  the  Capital  Advantage  ac- 
count, which  requires  one  month's 
notice,  at  9 per  cent.  This  account, 
introduced  as  recently  as  July,  has 
already  pulled  in  more  than  £1 
billion.  “It  is  our  flagship  savings 
account,"  said  a spokesman.  “We 
will  be  keeping  it  competitive." 

On  Barclays'  Higher  Rate  Deposit 
Account,  which  has  instant  access, 
the  rate  for  sums  of  £ 1 ,000  to  £9,999 
rises  from  6.875  per  cent  to  7.75  per 
cent  net,  and  from  7.25  per  cent  to  8 
per  cent  net  on  amounts  of  more 
than  £10,000. 

Lloyds  Bank,  which  has  yet  to 
announce  its  new  mortgage  rate  has 
increased  savers’  rates.  Money  in 
the  Investment  Account  on  90  days’ 


notice  now  earns  7.5  percent  net  fix- 
sums  of  £1,000  to  £5.000, 8 per  cent 
on  sums  up  to  £10,000, 8.5  per  cent 
up  to  £50,000,  and  9 per  cent  on 
higher  sums. 

The  Cheltenham  & Gloucester 
Building  Society  has  added  a farther 
075  percentage  point  to  its  term 
shares.  The  four-year  term  share- 
now  pays  9.5  per  cent  and  the  two- 
year  share  9.25  per  cent.  The 
minimum  investments  are  £5,000 
in  the  four-year  share  and  £2,000  in 
foe  two-year. 

The  Stroud  & Swindon 
Society  has  a one-year  term  Capital 
Bond  now  paying  9.5  per  cent  But 
this  is  a variable  rale  set  at  a 
minimum  of  3.5  points  over  the 
ordinary  share  rata 


1 mh  nous  — - - 

250  mtn  

500mm  

10800  rrun  

20,000  min  

500mln  none  

500  mr  30  day  

500  min  60  day  

500mm  90  day  

10800  mtn  6mnm  


580  440  500mm 

4.75  380  500mm 
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3.75  380 

7.50  600 

6.75  5.40 

675  5.40 

7.50  780 

780  780 

581  581 


1-10800 

5-100.000 

2800-100.000 

100-100.000 

25-1.000 

20-200/mth 


vrim  larger 
balances 


Bday041 -649-4555 
1 mth041 -649-4555 
3 mth  0253  66151 
3 mth04l -649-4555 
6 day  091-3864900 
14  day  091-3864900 
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Watch  out  for  5.5  per  cent  loans 


How  wmdd  yon  like  a mort-  dollars  — and  you  repay  foe 
gage  at  5J5  per  cent  interest?  mortgage  in  foe  designated 
You  might  think  that  anyone  currency  at  foe  end  of  foe 
with  mortgages  at  that  sort  of  term.  The  sum  might  be  higher 
rate  be  shouting  about  it  or  lower  than  foe  sterling 
pretty  loudly.  Bat  mortgage  equivalent  - that  is  the  risk 
brokers  John  Charcol,  part  of  yon  take. 


GUARANTEED  INCOME  BONDS 

Shield  Assurance  980  980  7.60 

Credit  ft  Comm  980  9.00  780 

CradHACoan  6.75  -175  7.00 

American  Lite  985  985  7.40 

ComNRIn*  980  980  7.60 


Penonal  Loan 
Credit  Card 


+5.7% 

12% 

19.7% 

16-26.8% 


2800  mm 

1.000  mm 

1.000  min 
10.000  mm 

1.000  mm 


HoUay  rates 
Spantah  Pesetas 

French  Francs: 
Greek  Drachm 
Raton  Urn: 


1 yr  01  567  0700 

2 yre  01579  6455 

3 yre  01  5796455 
4 yre  D1  680  6000 
5yre048368l61 


Your  letters.... 


The  tale  of  the  missing 
shares 


the  British  & Commonwealth 
group,  are  whispering  h — in 
Dutch,  German  and  Japanese. 

The  key  to  these  rates  is 
that  they  are  on  foreign  cur- 
rency mortgages,  so  although 
you  gain  on  interest  charges, 
you  might  find  the  capital  sum 
owed  spirals  in  sterling  with 
cunency  movements. 

The  loon  is  translated  into 
foe  currency  of  your  choice  — 
initially  Deutschmarks,  yen, 
guilders,  Swiss  francs  or  US 


John  Chaicol  is  so  nervous 
of  taring  foe  newary  into  this 
high-risk  scheme  that  it  is 
looking  for  the  ever  popular 
sophisticated  investor  who 
understands  exactly  what  he  is 
letting  himself  in  for.  In  fact, 
the  demand  for  the  mortgages 
came  from  the  foreign  ex- 
change dealers  within  foe 
British  and  Commonwealth 
organization. 

John  Charcol  has  lined  up 
two  lenders,  both  private 


banking  departments  of  mer- 
chant hanks  but  they  are  not 
keen  to  divulge  who  they  are 
for  fear  of  stirring  up  too  much 
excitement  among  the  finan- 
cially naive. 

Ian  Darby,  John  Charcot's 
assistant  managing  director, 
believes  these  mortgages  will 
appeal  to  those  whose  income 
is  in  a foreign  currency  either 
because  they  are  working 
abroad  or  working  in  foe  UK 
for  a foreign  company. 

Borrowers  can  switch  cur- 
rencies daring  the  life  of  fc 
loan,  they  can  start  in  sterling 
and  move  into  a foreign  cur- 
rency at  a later  date,  or  they 
can  n»N  sterling  with  another 
currency  to  reduce  exposure  to 


currency  fluctuations- 

Tbe  scheme  may  be  flexible 
but  John  Charcol  says  part  of 
foe  savings  on  interest  should 
be  set  aside  to  counter  cur- 
rency fluctuations.  It  is  consid- 
ering launching  a managed 
fund  for  savings  linked  to  foe 
currency  risks  of  foe  scheme. 

Even  if  interest  savings  are 
invested  and  yield  10  per  emit, 
the  “best"  currency  for  bor- 
rowers daring  the  past  eight 
years  would  have  been  the 
Swiss  franc.  Bat  even  with  this 
there  would  have  been  net 
losses  for  those  who  took  out 
loans  in  1981  gRd  in  three 
other  quarters  since  then. 

A loan  in  yen  would  have 
been  a disaster.  Someone  tak- 


ing a £100,000  loan  at  the 
beginning  of  1980  would  now 
owe  more  than  £240,000. 

The  minimum  bun  is 
£100,000,  op  to  a maximum  id 
60  per  cent  of  the  property 
value.  The  minknimi  salary  fin- 
joining  the  scheme  is  £35,000 
with  loans  up  to  three  times  a 
single  income.  Interest,  which 
is  set  at  2 per  cent  above  Libor, 
can  be  paid  either  three  or  six 
months  in  arrears. 

Tim  present  Swiss  franc  rate 
is  5.5  per  cent  for  three  mouths 
and  5J575  per  cent  for  six 
montha,  isdailng  foe  2 per 
cent  The  D-Mark  rate  is  6.75 
per  ffitf  for  three  months  I 
7.125  per  cent  for  six  mouths. 

Vivien  Goldsmith 


The  more  unusual 
Business  Expansion 
Schemes- 


Invitations  to  London  Life  s marriage 


. — 28 


'AMdroguesiaoposm  matt*  at  mast  OSO  V9  quarter*  wnaa  otanw  >ZS%  tor mmuqss  nrta» 
£500  i£?r£70rt«wosrfHJ  tree,  instant  access  A»  wAfawaS  orflOOofMas  •Aqatmlheungs 
up  id  £5  ooo  icr  mrestos  re^nest^g  proceeds  ot  OMtseng  nuauad  ctnUkaoa  tToaine  merest 
taxaoto  patd  gross  *10  75%  bom  9 Oct  tCSOO  nan  emrr  teW 


LARGER  LENDERS 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES 

Wookridi  1180 

01854  2400 

Bradford  & Sinoioy  11.40 

U274568111 


Bristol  A West 
0272  294271 


BANKS 

Lloyds 

014071000 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Beale  Star  11875 

01493  Bill 


Figures  svppded  try  Blay  s 


TO  £75800  100 
£50-£100K  90 

260800  85  Loans  280K+  a red. 


11.00  on  £50800 


rate  ot  10.75%  in  1st  yr 


To  £100800  90 


To  £85.000  95 

£150K-£200K  80 


Property  BES  and  how 
to  invest  in  spite  of  the 
postal  efispute 29 


Inflation  has  reached 
5.7  per  cent  Is  now  the 
time  for  index-linked 
gilts? 30 


How  off-shore 
compensation  schemes 
compare.......-...,...,.—,  30 


Briefing 


Loudon  Life  expects  to;  post 
documents  on  September  26 
containing  the  terms  of  its 
controversial  plan  to  merge 
with  the  mutual  insurance 
group,  Australian  Mutual 
Provident.  The  papers  will  go 
to  the  66,000  holders  of 
London  Life  with-profits  poli- 
cies who  are  eligible  to  vote  on 
the  merger. 

An  extraordinary  general 
meeting  at  which  the  vital 
vote  will  be  taken  is  likely  to 
be  held  at  The  Brewery, 
Chi  swell  Street,  Islington, 
London,  on  October  19. 

. To  srde>-$tep  any  postal 
difficulties;  London  Life  will 
place  copies  of  foe  merger 
documents  in  branch  offices. 


There  will  also  be  a helpline 
telephone  number  for  policy- 
holders. London  Life's  board 
will  set  out  the  arguments  for 
the  planned  marriage  with  the 
Australian  AMP  group,  but  is 
facing  mounting  opposition 
from  a group  of  policyholders, 
which  includes  Richard 
Wales,  son  of  a former 
London  Life  chief  actuary. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
policyholders  who  vote  on  the 
merger  must  be  in  favour  for  it 
to  go  through-  October  13  is 
the  latest  date  for  proxy  votes. 

The  ginger  group  is  working 
behind  the  scenes  to  try  to 
persuade  London  Life's  man- 
agement to  tell  policyholders 
about  tiie  arguments  for  and 


against  a merger  with  Eq- 
uitable Life,  the  other  non- 
commission-paying life  office. 

A spokesman  for  the  group,' 
which  can  be  contacted  on  01- 
930  5281,  said  Equitable 
would  be  “a  comfortable  fit". 
He  said  that  unless  policy- 
holders could  take  an  in- 
formed view  of  the  altern- 
atives to  a merger  with  AMP, 
they  would  find  it  difficult  to 
vote.  The  group  is  setting  up  a 
fighting  fimd  for  its  campaign. 

London  Life’s  finances  had 
been  severely  strained  by  last 
October’s  crash  and  by  an 
ambitious  drive  for  new  busi- 
ness. To  remedy  the  problems 
it  could  have  stopped  taking 


on  new  business  or  it  could 
merge.  It  is  said  that  one  ofthe 
reasons  it  chose  AMP  is  that 
this  would  mean  the  least  pain 
for  London  Life's  manage- 
ment — in  other  words  they  all 
keep  their  jobs. 

Dr  John  Evans,  London 
Life’s  managing  director,  said 
this  week  that  although  the 
document  would  say  AMP 
had  emerged  as  the  most 
suitable  partner,  it  would  not 
say  why.  It  will,  however, 
promise  to  distribute  the  £15 
million  cash  injection  offered 
by  AMP  to  London  Life 
shareholders  after  the  merger. 
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Heather  and  Adam:  For  them  a property  is  now  a problem 

Home-sharers 

who  have  lost 
a tax  savins 


Heather  Falconer  and  Adam 
McDonald  are  typical  of  the 
thousands  of  new  home-shar- 
ers who  rushed  into  the  hous- 
ing market  this  summer  to 
beat  the  Budget  clampdown 
on  tax  relief  for  multiple 
mortgages. 

Heather,  a 23-year-old  jour- 
nalist, and  Adam,  a 25-year- 
old  computer  analyst,  are 
platonic  flat-sharers,  not  like 
the  co-habiting  couples  who 
took  advantage  ofa  tax  system 
that  allowed  them  two  lots  of 
mortagage  interest  tax  relief 
by  remaining  unmarried. 
They  both  earn  less  than 
£15,000  a year.  They  saw  their 
move  as  the  only  way  they 
could  get  into  the  London 
housing  market. 

This  summer  they  bought  a 
£72,500  two-bedroom  flat  in 
Tooting  with  a 100  per  cent 
Bank  of  Scotland  mortgage 
equally  shared.  Interest  rates 
were  low  and  they  qualified 
for  lax  relief  on  up  to  £50,000 
each.  But  heavily  increased 
repayments  due  to  the  rapid 
rise  in  interest  rates  since  then 
have  wiped  out  the  tax  saving 
made  by  beating  the  deadline. 

Adam  says;  “We  saved 
about  £30  a month  each  by 
qualifying  for  the  tax  relief. 
But  our  bank  mortgage  rate 
has  risen  from  9.6  to  1 1.5  per 
cent  and  1 am  expecting  a rise 
next  month  to  perhaps  13  per 
cent  This  will  cost  us  an  extra 
£80  a month  each  from  the 
time  we  took  out  the  loan.” 

Heather  says:  “I  shall  have 
to  economize  on  things  like 
holidays  and  eating  out  since 
the  mortgage  and  rates  on  my 
share  of  the  flat  will  take  about 
half  my  salary  each  month 

now.” 

Both,  however,  believe  they 
did  the  right  thing.  Adam  says: 
“Even  if  we  had  not  managed 
to  beat  the  deadline,  I would 
still  be  looking  to  buy.” 

However,  Heather,  who 
earns  less  than  Adam,  says:  “I 
suppose  I vaguely  knew  that 
mortgage  rates  went  up  and 
down.  But  I didn't  really  think 
about  it  too  much.  Certainly 
the  bank  never  discussed  it  as 
a serious  prospect-  At  the  time 
we  were  looking  everyone  was 


eager  to  lend.  After  the  Budget 
there  was  enormous  pressure 
to  buy  quickly." 

How  many  other  new  buy- 
ers faced  with  increased  pay- 
ments up  to  1 3 per  cent  feel 
like  Heather?  Should  lenders, 
when  arranging  a mortgage, 
show  prospective  purchasers 
exactly  bow  much  the  loan 
would  cost  if  rates  changed? 

Heather  thinks  they  should. 
But  that,  of  course,  does  not 
make  the  deal  sound  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible.  Adam  says: 
“That  is  the  whole  attitude  to 
selling  all  kinds  of  credit  at  the 
moment.  And  when  it  comes 
to  mortgages  the  lender  always 
knows  it  can  get  the  bricks  and 
mortar  in  case  of  default.” 

Adrian  Coles,  at  the  Build- 
ing Societies  Association, 
says:  "There  is  an  obligation 
to  make  it  clear  that  interest 
rates  are  variable.  But  don't 
people  understand  this  any- 
way?” He  points  out  that 
around  40  per  cent  of  people 
with  mortgages  are  now  in 
annual  review  systems.  Their 
'repayments  are  changed  just 
once  a year  to  adjust  for  the 
ups  and  downs  — largely,  one 
might  add,  for  the  lender’s 
administrative  convenience. 

We  are  likely  to  see  more 
fixed-rate  mortgages  on  simi- 
lar lines  to  the  one  announced 
by  the  Abbey  National  Build- 
ing Society.  It  is  offering  a 
mortgage  at  1 1 3 per  cent  fixed 
for  three  years. 

An  Abbey  National  spokes- 
man said:  “After  the  Budget 
there  was  a large  amount  of 
business  from  people  trying  to 
beat  the  August  deadline.  We 
became  aware  that  many  had 
brought  their  home-buying 
decisions  forward  because  of 
it.  Hopefully,  we  acted  respon- 
sibly when  we  lent  them  the 
money.  Under  the  Financial 
Services  Act  we  have  a respon- 
sibility to  point  out  that  rates 
can  change. 

“In  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  to  interest  rates 
perhaps  this  isn't  enough. 

“1  think  there  may  be  case 
for  putting  greater  emphasis 
on  this." 

Maggie  Drummond 


The  cost  of  a mortgage  has 
been  rising  like  a hoi  air 
balloon  this  summer,  and  it 
threatens  to  move  further  into 
the  stratosphere.  The  standard 
loan  has  already  gone  to  1 1.5 
per  cent,  and  most  forecasts 
suggest  it  will  be  1 3 per  cent  on 
October  l.  At  13  per  cent,  the 
cost  of  monthly  repayments 
on  a £60,000  endowment 
mortgage  over  25  years  will  be 
. £52  higher  than  it  was  three 
months  ago. 

Such  sharp  increases  cer- 
tainly weaken  the  attractions 
of  low-cost  endowment  mort- 
gages. If  you  have  an  endow- 
ment-linked loan,  you  cert- 
ainly cannot  extend  the  loan, 
paying  the  same  sum  over  a 
longer  period,  as  you  can  with 
the  alternative  repayment 
mortgage.  At  the  same  time, 
the  more  interest  rates  rise,  the 
more  low-cost  endowments 
start  to  lose  their  financial 
attraction. 

Figures  from  Legal  & Gen- 
eral show  that  repayment 
loans  start  to  be  cheaper  at  an 
interest  rate  of  10  per  cent 
without  life  cover.  Hie  cross- 
over point  is  about  1 3 per  cent 
if  have  cover. 

Endowment  mortgages  ac- 
count for  65  to  70  per  cent  of 
all  new  home  loans  — a sure 
sign  that  people  want  them, 
say  the  lenders.  That  is  one 
explanation.  The  other  is  that 
banks  and  building  societies 
are  keen  to  sell  them,  partly 
for  the  commission  they  gen- 
erate. Last  year  the  building 
societies  received  £400  mil- 
lion from  insurance  com- 
mission overall,  the  great  bulk 
of  it  from  life  policies  linked  to 
mortgages. 

Repayment  mortgages  cer- 
tainly came  first.  Once  you 
have  borrowed  your  money, 
your  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ments consist  partly  of  the 
original  capital  and  partly  of 
the  interest  on  it.  Most  bor- 
rowers are  now  covered  by  the 
MIRAS  system,  ensuring  that 
you  get  mortgage  tax  relief 
automatically,  at  least  at  basic 
rate.  It  also  usually  means  that 
the  balance  of  capital  you 
repay  and  the  interest  on  it 
remain  the  same. 

You  certainly  do  not  have 
to  leave  your  family  with  a 
burden  of  potential  repay- 
ments if  you  die  early.  You 
can  take  out  a life  policy  called 
declining  term  assurance, 
whose  value  falls  in  line  with 
your  debt  Insurers,  though, 
prefer  to  sell  you  a more 
expensive  contract  under 
which  the  potential  payout  is 
the  same  as  what  you  borrow, 
and  does  not  alter,  as  you  pay- 
off your  debL 

Endowment  mortgages 
work  differently.  You  take  out 
your  loan  and  a life  policy  due 
to  mature  just  when  the 
mortgage  is  due  to  end.  You 
pay  the  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage, collecting  full  tax  relief, 
until  finally  repayment  is  due. 
At  that  point  the  life  policy 
pay's  out  and  you  use  most  of 
the  money  to  repay  what  you 
borrowed  originally.  Until 
now  policies  have  paid  a 
substantial  sum  on  top. 

There  is  the  risk  that  the  life 
policy  will  not  provide  all  you 
need,  and  you  have  to  make 


This  excellent  iwestmeni 


investmonista® 


20%  per  year  regularly  topping  the  "Money 
Management"  fund  performance  table.  However, 
unit  prices  can  fell  as  well  as  rise,  and  therefore 
future  rates  of  growth  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

Every  adult  may  have  a Family  Bond  (anyone 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  70  can  invest)  and  you 
won't  be  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  special 
type  of  investment.  We  already  have  £250  million 
invested  on  behalf  of  270000  investors. 

lb  find  exactly  how  Family  Bond  means  TAX- 
FREE  SAVINGS  GROWTH  for  you.  and  for  deiaiis 
of  your  FREE  PARKER  PEN  AND  PENCIL  SET  just 
SENDTHE  COUPON  TODAY  (you  don't  need  a 
stamp),  or  ring  us  FREE  anytime  24  hours  a day. 


FREE! 


in  ni  (SegBared under uWFrfendy Sxflus AB Regte 939F) ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Mr/MrsAfas/Ms--r 


Rising  interest  rates  throughout  the  summer 
have  complicated  the  borrower’s  choice  of  the 
right  type  of  home  loan.  Tom  lickell  reports 


up  the  shortfall.  But  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  happened  yet 

On  average  people  move 
house  every  four  or  five  years. 
When  that  happens,  they  usu- 
ally pay  off  the  mortgage  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  bouse  sold, 
taking  another  loan  on  the 
new  property.  They  can  al- 
ways extend  the  life  insurance 
to  mature  when  the  new 
mortgage  is  due  to  end. 

When  endowment  mort- 
gages first  appeared,  tax  relief 
on  the  life  insurance  — at  half 
the  basic  tax  rate  — ensured 
they  were  competitive.  That 
life  insurance  tax  relief  has 
long  since  gone,  but  they 
remain  competitive,  because 
the  original  assumptions  have 
changed. 

Nowadays,  lenders  are  hap- 
py to  sell  low-cost  endow- 
ments, which  assume  that  life 
companies  will  pay  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  present  annual 


bonuses  they  provide  for  the 
next  20  or  25  years.  One  or 
two  insurers  are  more  upbeat 
stilL  The  bonus  rate  assump- 
tions look  optimistic.  Bonus 
rates  are  still  high,  despite 
October’s  crash,  but  there  is 
certainly  no  future  guarantee 
they  wUl  stay  close  to  rates 
fixed  in  the  wake  of  14  or  15 
good  investment  years. 

There  are  other  worries, 
including  the  impact  of  Aids. 
No  one  knows  what  the  death 
rates  will  be,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Actuary  recently  pro- 
duced three  estimates  — 
optimistic,  median  and  pes- 
simistic Almost  all  the  in- 
surance companies  except 
Legal  & General  have  made 
provisions  based  on  the  most 
optimistic  forecasts.  If  they 
are  wrong,  bonus  rates  may  be 
affected. 

Finally  comes  taxation.  The 
Government  intends  to  alter 
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at  least  some  of 'the  very 
favourable  tax  treatment  that 
life  insurance  companies  en- 
joy. A White  Paper  is  due  very 
soon,  and  according  to  some 
City  estimates,  life  companies 
may  end  up  with  a tax  bill 
three  times  their  present  one. 
Again,  bonuses  may  suffer. 

All  those  factors  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  annual  bonus  rates 
and  so  cut  the  insurance 
proceeds  from  which  you  can 
repay  your  loan.  But  there  is  a 
hidden  layer  of  fat. 

Every  life  company  now 
pays  a fareweC  present  as  your 
policy  matures,  known  chill- 
ingly as  a terminal  bonus. 
That  used  to  be  just  the  icing 
on  the  cake,  worth  perhaps  5 
per  cent  of  the  overall  value.  It 
now  amounts  on  average  to 
between  35  and  45  per  cent  of 
the  total  policy  proceeds, 
though  the  figures  have  cer- 
tainly come  down  recently. 

No  one  can  forecast  how 
endowment  mortgages  will  do 
over  20  or  25  years  but  they 
look  a less  attractive  long- 
term bet  than  they  did  — 
particularly  when  they  are  so 
inflexible  if  you  run  into 
financial  difficulties. 

They  certainly  suit  some 
people  but  are  not  the  panacea 
that  banks  and  building  soci- 
eties like  to  believe. 
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FIDELITY  1992  EUROPEAN  OPPORTUNITIES 


market.  12  countries 
$20  million  customers. 


A once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity. 


A momentous  economic  event 

“ 1992"  is  shorthand  for  a potentially  momentous 
economic  event — the  creation  of  the  single  European 
Market.  It  also  stands  for  a once-in-a-lifetime  investment 
opportunity. 

Indeed,  the  signs  ofa  new  resurgence  are  already 
apparent,  so  now’s  the  time  to  reap  the  full  potential  of  the 
new  Europe. 

The  time  is  right.  Now  here’s  the  opportunity:  Fidelity 
1992  European  Opportunities. 

The  new  European  superpower 

As  the  barriers  come  down,  a new  economic 
superpower  comprising  320  million  customers  will  be 
created  — almost  as  big  as  America  and  Japan  together. 

Expert  opinion  is  agreed.  The  dismantling  of  all  internal 
barriers  in  Europe  will  act  as  a catalyst  for  change.  Wi  th  full 
economic  integration,  Europe’s  true  economic  potential  will 
at  last  be  realised. 

The  outlook  is  indeed  exdting. 

1992  in  your  portfolio 

The  new  Fidelity  1992  European  Opportunities  has  one 
clear  objective:  to  harness  the  new  forces  released  by 
unification  to  secure  maximum  long-term  growth. 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  ALL  INVESTORS: 
l»ai  15.9.S8I. 

Offer  price:  25p  until  JOib  September  1968.  Fyiimaw-d  inMal  Gmn  Yield  O PT.  BM/OBcr  Spread 
' uH't-ui'  offer  price.  Max.  Permitted  Spread  5 72'fc  of  max.  permitted  offer  price.  Xcnwinlathm 
units  rv>ui:tl 
Distribution:  21st  Mztt 

Pricing:  Units  will  be  paccbased  or  redeemed  at  a forward  price  Lc.  the  price  determined  from  the  oexx 
nJuauoa  after  receipt  of  postal  or  telephone  instructions  by  fidelity.  For  deals  placed  wer  a weekend  unto 
Mil  be  allocated  or  redeemed  u die  price  determined  on  the  next  business  day  The  Manager*  (Secretion 
id  die  pricing  basis  of  emits  is  limbed  to  that  sticta  Is  permitted  under  die  Authorised  Unit  Trust 
Scheme  ((Vicing  of  Unto  aixf  Dealing  by  Trustee  and  Manager  J Regulations  1988.  ftices  an?  published 
daily  m leading  newspapers  and  on  Oracle  p.  574  and  Prestel  ‘461506. 

Chiwy*:  Imtiai  rinrp*  nf  fi  ns.  HuHiwIerl  Hi  ihi-nflerpricg.  Anniial  management  charge  ofL5^( plus  VAT) 
of  your  investment  K ■•ainiaiwi  and  nrb  mnmh  in  arrears.  Fidelity  may  Increase  the  annual 

management  charge  to  a mzxfamnn  of  2%  t plus  VAX)  on  expiry  of  90  days'  written  notice  to  wrlrhofctcrs 
and  Trustees  The  initial  charge  may  be  increased  to  a maximum  of  TV 

Dealing;  After  the  end  of  the  fixed  offer  price  period,  the  Trust  will  be  valued  at  12pm  on  each  business 
day.  Bid  and  offer  prices  of  units  will  be  determined  by  2 pm  die  same  day.  Requests  to  purchascOr  redeem 
units  may  be  made  by  p«r  or  telephone  (7 days  a week  9am  to  9pm ).  Contract  notes  are  normally  lem  by 
the  close  of  the  working  day  following  rrce^it  of  your  application.  Postal  applications  are  not  otherwise 
acknowledged  Unit  CC/riCaKS  arc  not  issued  in  respect  at  this  Trust  Acxwnpanyiog  ytxir contract  note 
will  be  copies  ofa  ranmeurioa  fonn.  To  sell  units,  you  should  comp  lac  and  iigflyxtf  renifflrtaiflflfMm 
and  send  it  to  fidelity,  a cheque  wffl  be  sent  »yw  by  die  dose  of  the 4thbusinc»  day  following  receipt  erf 
the  fcTrn.  Ail  telephone  ctlb  arc  recorded  and  transactions  madr  by  telephone  are  cootracfri^ly  hi rtdntfi. 
Minimum  initial  investment  in  this  Trust  is  & 1.000;  subsequent  Investments  must  be  of  at  least  £100. 
Hue  Any  income  accnncg  to  these  units  is  accumulated  net  of  basic  me  income  tax.  A rax:  credit  reflecting 
Has  Bill be  sent  to  the  investor.  Ftiringber  me  taxpayers,  thegrms  amount  of  iticomc  accruing  to  the  units 
» ill  be  assessed  dong  wiih  any  ocher  income  received  and  will  be  subiett  ® income  txx  u the  higher  me. 
Non -taxpayers  may  nrrtyim  mmm*  tax  paid  from  the  Inland  Revenue.  Capital  gains  arising  on  die 
najanprionofiariaanrliabieiocaprialgainstaxif  logetfagwidl  other  net  guns  and  after  indrminn  day 
exceed  the  current  atxtnal  aHowance  of  £5.000  (shared  between  husband  and  wife  VThc  rate  of  opted 
gains  tax  will  be  equivalent  to  your  top  rare  of  income.  Non  UK-  taxpayers  should  seek  advice  oo  their 
liability. 

The  Trim  tea  "wider -range'  fcixsnnait  as  defined  by  flic  Tnsjce  Investments  Aa  1961  ml  is  authorised 
under  Pan  I cf  Chapter  vn  of  the  financial  Services  Aa  1986.  Trustee  Citicorp  Iftwee  Company 
Limited.  Member  of  LMRO.  Managers  Rdefity  tnuesnnenr  Services  limited.  MEgtucredl  Office:  Oakhfll 
House.  '30  Tonbridge  Road,  Hjldcnbcuough-  Kent  TNI l 902.  BegZlKRd  fwnpiny  Nte  2016555- 
Member  of  the  ifft.  Member  of  FMKO  and  LAUTRO.  Copies  of  the  Scheme  Particular*  to  this  That  are 
jdiiible  on  request.  Offer  not  open  io  U-S-  citizens,  residents  of  the  U£  or  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 


The  Manager  will  follow  a vigorous  stockpicking 
approach,  relentlessly  seeking  out  the  “cross-border 
beneficiaries"  — those  companies,  sectors  and  industries 
best  placed  to  benefit  from  the  new  market 

Proven  expertise  in  Europe 

The  investment  challenge  now  is  clear:  to  identify  the 
1992  winners.  A challenge  to  which  Fidelity  is  equal 

Fidelity  European  Trust  (launched  4 . 11.85),  top  in  its 
sector  over  two  years,  second  this  year  to  date*  and  up 
14  5 .7%  since  launch  **  testifies  to  this  fact. 

The  time  is  right 

1992  is  less  than  200  weeks  away. 

Already  companies  are  restructuring.  Pan-European 
takeovers  are  occurring  and  investment  attention  is  focusing 
on  Europe.  This  upsurge  in  corporate  activity  is  already 
apparent:  witness  the  takeover  by  NesdS  of  Rowntree  and  of 
Equity  & Law  by  Companie  du  Midi. 

Fidelity  1992  European  Opportunities  has  been 
specially  created  to  enable  private  investors  to  benefit  right 
from  the  start  from  these  emerging  opportunities. 

Remember  that  the  value  of  the  investment  directly 
reflects  the  value  of  the  underlying  securities.  The  capital 
value  of  your  units,  and  the  income  from  them,  may  fluctuate 
and  is  not  guaranteed.  The  initial  charge  of  6%  is  included  in 
the  price  of  units. 

Special  Fixed  Offer  Price 

Invest  now  to  take  advantage  of  our  special  fixed  offer 
price  of  25p  per  unit  until  30th  September.  To  invest  in 
Fidelity  1992  European  Opportunities  contact  your 
professional  adviser.  Alternatively,  complete  the  coupon  and 
return  it,  with  your  cheque,  to  Fidelity  or  avoid  any  postal 
disruption  by  calling  Fidelity  direct  on  Callfree  0800  414161. 

■Source:  Planned  Savings  to  1.9.88  **  Offer  to  offer  1015-9-88 
Please  note  chac  a fidefiry  unir  trust  adviser  mavconaa  you  with  further 
information  as  a result  of  your  enquiry. 
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Callfree  Fidelity 

0800414161 


OPEN  7 DAYS 
9AM -9  PM 


To  Fidelity  Investment  Services  Limited, 

• PO  Box8Q,  River  Walk,  Tonbridge,  KencTN9 1DY. 

lartKhrnimieg]  £ linFkldltV  1992Euroo^Q[>piXtUIlitfc5ai throfept^ 

rulirigc*i  laxipl  Of  itty  application.  UnJBareavjilabieal  the  6x«J  offer  pnceof25pperunU 
until  30ih5qpiOTbCTl968. 1 atckBenn- cheque  madr  payitleK)  Fidelity  Invsnmau  Services 

Limited.  Mlriimufn  invesanem  £1.000, 

NBIfrvesuxs  completing  this  appiotiCHiwiD  have  oonghi  io  caned  the  contact  under  the 
Services  (Cancellation)  Rules  1^8. 


iUMrJBB<HfnMrauJBMfig»> 

Surname  Mr/Mc/Miss — 

(Btodikiicapim) 

FastNanje(s) 


Address* 


Postcode 


THNn 


Ref  Code  T165 


.26  MONEY 


THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  17  1988 


BUSINESS  OWNERS 


Reduce  your  tax 
bill  and  increase 
your  wealth. 


As  a company  director,  you  wQI  be  only  too  aware  of 
the  large  amounts  you  pay  out  each  year  in  tax.  So  why 
give  this  money  away  when  it  could  be  so  much  better 
employed  in  an  “Executive  Pension  Plan”  from  The 
Equitable  Life.  Plans  specially  designed  tor  those  with  your 
kind  of  company  tax  obligations. 

In  feet,  such  plans  are  about  the  only  way  you 
personally  benefit  from  your  company  profits  without 
incurring  a tax  charge. 

Contributions  to  an  Executive  Pension  Plan  are 
currently  an  allowable  expense  against  corporate  profits. 
Naturally,  die  value  of  that  relief  depends  on  individual 
circumstances. 

But  you  will  have  reduced  your  corporate  tax  bill  and  at 
the  same  time  secured  for  yourself  a pension  policy  with  a 
track  record  of  top  performance. 

Surveys  by  die  authoritative  financial  journal  Planned 
Savings  have  shown  The  Equitable  to  have  topped  more 
tables  of  actual  results  for  regular  contribution  with  profits 
executive  pension  plans  than  any  ocher  company. 

So,  you  can  rest  assured  that  your  investment  wall  be  in 
the  very  best  hands. 

Call  Aylesbury  (0296)  26226  or  write  to  The 
Equitable  Life,  FREEPOST,  Chiton  Street,  Aylesbury; 
Buckinghamshire,  HP21  7BR  if  you  would  like  farther 
information  by  post  or  by  telephone. 

MEMBER  OF  LAUTRO 


lo:  The  EqotaMe  Life.  FREEPOST,  TOdunSc  AYLESBURY.  Boda,HP217BR. 
OR  CM2.  US  DIRECT  ON  AYLESBURY  (029$  26226. 


(l/K  lEttdoKS  only) 
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Dair  of  Birth 


let  (Office) 
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The  Equitable  Life 

L Before  you  look  » your  future,  look  to  our  past.  J 


TO  ADVERTISE  IN 

BUSINESS  & FINANCE 

OR  FAMILY  MONEY  RING 
01-  782  7421 


FAMILY  MONEY 


How  renting  can 
mean  easy  money 
and  hard  lessons 


Sonja  Welker,  who  owns  a 
four-bedroom  house  in  north 
London,  has  been  offered  a 
job  in  the  travel  business  in 
the  United  States.  “It  is  too 
good  a chance  to  miss.”  she 
says,  “but  1 really  want  to  hang 
on  to  my  home  and  I want  to 
come  back  to  it.” 

However,  she  found  that  the 
idea  of  renting  her  property 
was  not  as  simple  as  it  seemed. 

She  soon  realized  that  her 
initial  plan  to  find  her  own 
tenants  and  then  get  a friend 
to  collect  the  rent  was  totally 
impractical. 

“Even  a burst  pipe  can  seem 
like  a major  disaster  when  you 
are  3,000  miles  away,”  she 
said.  “So  can  a rent  cheque 
that  bounces.  You  need  to 
know  there  is  someone  who  is 
completely  responsible.” 

Local  estate  agents  often 
deal  with  the  letting  as  well  as 
the  selling  of  property.  Alter- 
natively, they  can  direct  you 
to  specialist  property  manage- 
ment companies  but  die 
commissions  they  charge  can 
be  high. 

“One  company  quoted  me  8 
per  cent  of  rental  plus  VAT 
but  for  this  they  would  only 
have  found  a tenant,  asked  for 
references  and  seen  them  on 
and  off  the  premises,"  said 
Miss  Welker.  “They  weren't 
actually  going  to  manage 
things  at  alL" 

What  she  wanted  was  a firm 
that  would  also  collect  rent 
and  pay  it  into  her  account, 
deal  with  emergencies  and 
generally  keep  an  eye  on 
things.  For  this  most  com- 
panies charged  around  15  per 
cent  plus  VAT.  Some  also 
added  an  initial  £1 00  fee. 

Luckily  a local  estate  agent 
recommended  a small  bus- 
inessman working  from  home 
who  dealt  with  about  17 
properties  in  her  immediate 
area.  It  was  a cheaper  alter- 
native. as  he  charged  only  an 


all-in  10  per  cent-  She  also  felt 
the  size  ofhis  operation  meant 
that  he  cared  more  about 
invididual  properties.  “He 
said  he  collected  the  rent  in 
person  every  month,  which 
gave  him  a chance  to  look 
around.  I found  this  very 
comforting,”  she  said. 

However,  be  did  say  he 
could  not  guarantee  to  find 
tenants.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
although  most  approved  ten- 
ancy agreements  — and  these 
should  be  checked  by  a lawyer 
— stipulate  a set  period  of  time 
for  rental,  they  still  allow  the 
tenant  to  leave  giving  only  one 
month's  notice.  Those  that 
stipulate  longer  are  in  any  case 
hard  to  enforce,  as  a legal 
battle  will  cost  more  than  the 
lost  rent 

John  and  Linda  Wright 
rented  their  house  in  Reading, 
Berkshire,  while  John  took  up 
a post  as  a civil  engineer  in 
Bahrain.  “Four  months  before 
we  were  due  to  re  him,  our 
tenants  walked  out."  said 
John.  “The  property  manage 
ment  company  couldn’t  find 

Large  company  has 
more  tenants 

replacements,  so  we  were  left 
to  find  four  months'  rates  and 
mortgage  with  no  money  com- 
ing in.” 

Prudential  Property  Ser- 
vices. a wing  of  the  insurance 
company,  claims  that  this 
would  rarefy  happen  with  a 
property  in  its  care  because  a 
large  company  has  more 
potential  tenants  on  its  books. 
“We  are  the  biggest  letting 
agency  in  the  capital,"  said 
Christine  Davis,  director  of 
the  London  office;  “and  we 
can  readily  provide  'blue  chip' 
tenants  from  a whole  list  of 
companies.” 

Nevertheless,  property 
owners  have  to  be  realistic 


about  the  kind  of  tenants  their 
house  will  attract  “Everybody 
wants  a visiting  diplomat  and 
his  family  ” says  Peter  Gorm- 
ley,  of  PG  Estates,  property 
managers,  “but  the  diplomat 
or  a highly  paid  company 
executive  only  wants  to  live  in 
the  best  areas,  like  Hampstead 
or  Kensington,  if  they'  are 
coming  to  London. 

“Owners  may  know  that 
Brixton  is  an  up  and  coming 
area  but  it  won't  impress 
potential  tenants.” 

Students,  he  says,  are  not  to 
be  recommended  as  tenants 
because  they  are  erratic  in 
paying  the  rent  The  best 
solution  is  to  find  a group  of 
young  professionals  who  are 
themselves  waiting  to  get  on 
to  the  property  market. 

But  he  warns  that  tenants 
may  not  treat  your  bouse  as 
well  as  you  do.  “If  people 
really  value  something,  they 
should  store  it,”  said  Mr 
Gormley.  “However,  they 
should  remember  that  the 
more  mod  cons  they  have  in 
their  home;  such  as  a TV  or 
washing  machine,  the  more 
rent  they  are  likely  to  attract” 

Miss  Davis  says:  “The  easi- 
est property  to  rent  is  a two- 
bedroom,  two-bathroom  flat, 
although  we  do  rent  anything 
up  to  a six-bedroom  house.” 

In  London  you  can  expect 
between  £55  and  £80  pet- 
bedroom,  depending  on  the 
location  and  condition  of  your 
house.  In  the  provinces  the 
figure  is  £30-£70. 

“At  the  end  of  the  day,  once 
expenses  are  paid,  anyone 
who  makes  a return  of  8 per 
cent  from  rental  income 
should  consider  that  they  are 
doing  ex  trendy  well,”  said  Mr 
Gormley. 

The  role  of  the  tax  man  in 
all  this  should  not,  of  course, 
be  forgotten.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, rent  from  property  you  let 


A job  in  the  United  Stares  and  a house  to  let  suddenly  pose  a problem  for  Sopja  Welker 


is  seen  as  investment  income 
and  taxed  accordingly. 

Jfy 


For  the  purposes  of  your  tax 
bill  you  add  up  all  your 
outgoings  in  one  column, 
including  commission  paid  to 
property  management  com- 
panies. rates,  insurance,  legal 
fees  incurred  in  letting  prop- 
erty and  any  repairs  you  make, 
and  balance  this  against  the 
rent  you  receive  in  another. 
What  remains  is  taxable  at  the 
basic  tax  rate  or  higher, 
depending  on  your  overall 
income. 

Building  society 
must  be  told 

As  far  as  mortgage  tax  relief 
is  concerned,  the  Inland  Rev- 
enue tends  to  take  a fairly 
lenient  attitude  and  allows 
you  to  keep  claiming  the  relief 
as  long  as  it  is  sure  you  are  not 
out  of  the  country  to  avoid  tax 
and  that  you  do  intend  to 
return,  and  that  it  is  your 
family  home  in  the  UK  and 
not  merely  an  investment 

Nevertheless,  if  you  do 
intend  to  go  abroad,  your 
building  society  must  be  told. 
The  Cheltenham  & Glouces- 
ter says  it  makes  those  leaving 
fill  in  a fairly  thorough 
questionnaire. 

“What  we  are  most  con- 
cerned about”  says  a spokes- 
person. “is  that  the  tenancy 


agreement  comes  under  sec- 
tion 1 1,  12  or  20  of  the  Rent 
Act  — something  you  should 
demand  anyway  — which 
ensures  that  people  renting 
your  property  cannot  become 
sitting  tenants.”  If  you  default 
on  your  mortgage  the  building 
society  warns  to  be  sure  it  can 
get  your  tenants  out  and 
repossess  the  property. 

“I  have  beard  horror  stories 
of  people  returning  home  to 
find  coffee  stains  on  the  sofas 
and  scratches  on  all  the  tables, 
so  I am  not  expecting  my 
bouse  to  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  I left  it,” 
said  Miss  Welker.  “However, 
1 do  want  to  insure  things  as 
well  as  I can.” 

Before  you  go  away  if  is  wise 
to  inform  your  insurance  com- 
pany. If  you  do  not  it  could 
well  refuse  to  pay  on  a claim. 
“If  someone  has  a burglary 
and  then  we  discover  that 
their  keys  have  been  with 
agents  and  Through  the  hands 
of  several  tenants  without  us 
knowing  anything  about  it,” 
says  Commercial  Union,  “the 
company  could  well  refuse  to 
meet  the  claim,  since  the 
house  has  not  been  as  well 
protected  as  the  insurance 
policy  requires.” 

The  most  likely  changes  an 
insurer  will  make  to  your 
policy  are  to  do  with  acciden- 
tal cover.  Commercial  Union 


says:  "Our  full-blown  Golden 
Key  policy  covers  people  if 
they  break  something  or  dam- 
age something  in  the  home.  If 
their  property  is  rented  we 
wouldn't  include  this  because 
we  feel  renters  are  likely  to  be 
more  careless.” 

You  may  also  find  that  your 
insurers  will  cover  you  only 
for  loss  after  a burglariy  n 
there  is  evidence  of  “forced  or 
violent  entry".  This  guar- 
antees that  your  tenants  have 
not  stolen  something 
themselves. 

So.  does  the  fact  that  you 
may  well  be  removing  a lot  of 
the  more  valuable  items  from 
your  home  mean  the  pre- 
miums on  your  policy  will  be 
reduced?  Unfortunately  not, 
as  the  insurance  companies 
consider  tenants  to  be  a more 
expensive  risk. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  more 
appropriate  if  you  are  going 
abroad  for  more  than  a year  to 
lake  out  a policy  specifically 
intended  for  the  purpose.  This 
may  include  a public  liability 
clause,  in  case  anything  hap- 
pens to  your  tenants  while 
they  are  on  your  property  and 
to  cover  against  loss  of  rental 
income  in  the  event,  say,  of  a 
fire  that  would  render  your  i 
property  uninhabitable.  * 

Hilary  Doling 
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In  1992,  the  customs,  duty  and  protectionist  barriers  that  separate  12  European 
countries  will  come  down. 

In  the  run-up  to  this  single  European  market  private  and  public  companies  will 
merge,  acquire  and  dh/est  to  become  more  competitive. 

There  will  be  winners  and  losers. 

And  there  will  be  pickings  to  be  had  in  the  European  stock  markets. 
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no  guarantee  of  future  performance  and  the  value  of  units  can  go  down  as  welt  as  up. 


Ernie  the  Third,  your 
7 5-minute  prize  guy 


As  the  machinery  of  the  postal 
system  slowly  gets  back  into 
gear,  there  was  as  almost 
audible  sigh  of  relief  this  week 
from  the  951-strong  team  of 
Blackpool-based  National  Sa- 
vings officiate  who  act  as 
“minders”  to  Britain's  most 
famous  piece  of  electronic 
gadgetry,  Ernie. 

Ernie  — Electronic  Random 
Number  Indicator  Equipment 
— churns  out  no  fewer  than 
185,000  Premium  Bond  win- 
ning numbers  every  month, 
and  all  but  a handful  of  those 
winners  are  sent  their  prize 
cheque  by  post,  along  with  a 
congratulatory  letter  and  a 
friendly  hint  that  National 
Savings  might  well  be  the  ideal 
home  for  this  unexpected 
windfall. 

But  the  strike  could  have 
done  more  than  leave  a very 
large  bundle  of  unposted 
cheques  gathering  dust  in 
Blackpool  For  in  a fortnight’s 
lime  a brand  new  Ernie  will  be 
unveiled  in  a blaze  of  publicity 
that  . would  have  looked  more 
than  a little  hollow  if  the  poor 
fellow  had  crunched  his  first 
numbers  and  then  been  un- 
able to  tell  anyone  about  it 
The  new  Ernie,  to  be 
switched  on  by  Professor 
Heinz  Wolff,  the  chap  on 
television  who  looks  and 
sounds  so  much  like  a scientist 
that  it  comes  as  a slight 
surprise  to  be  reminded  that 
he  actually  is  one,  is  the  third 
machine  in  just  over  30  years 
to  be  given  the  task  of  running 
the  nearest  thing  we  have  to  a 
national  lottery. 

Since  the  first  prize  draw  in 
June  1957  — marked  by 
outraged  claims  that  Premium 
Bonds  were  proof  of  moral 
degeneracy  — more  than  30 
million  cheques  have  gone  to 


Premium  Bonds.  For  the  tech- 
nically minded,  Ernie  has  at 
his  core  something  called  a 
“noise-emitting  diode"  wi- 
thin which  are  electrons  mov- 
ing haphazardly.  Every  twitch 
of  the  electrons  generates  a 
number,  at  the  rate  of 250,000 
an  hour  in  the  case  of  the  new 
Ernie. 

The  system  has  not  changed 
since  the  1950s,  but  the  size  of 
the  task  has,  making  speed 
more  important  The  first 
machine  took  more  than  eight 
(fays  to  produce  its  monthly 
list  of  winners.  The  present 
holder  of  the  post  takes  five 
and  a quarter  hours.  And 
Ernie  Mark  3 will  do  the  job  in 
about  75  minutes. 

Every  bond  has  an  equal 
chance  of  winning  a prize. 
Jaundiced  Northerners  who 
point  to  the  apparently  fre- 
quent appearances  of  counties 
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On  the  button;  Heinz  Wolff 


holders,  adding  up  to  prizes 
worth  more  than  £1.7  billion. 

Where  is  yours?  Well,  there 
are  91,283  unclaimed  prizes, 
including  seven  cheques  for 
£5,000.  Or  it  coukl  just  be  that 
you  have  been  unlucky* 

Ernie  the  Third  and  his 
predecessors  are  scrupulously 
fair  in  selecting  winners  from 
the  24  million  owners  of 


such  as  Surrey  and  Berkshire 
in  the  list  of  big  winners  can  be 
assured  that  if  this  is  true  then 
the  reason  is  simply  that 
people  in  those  counties  have 
bought  more  bonds.  Ernie  is 
not  programmed  to  favour 
Guildford  and  Maidenhead  at 
the  expense  of  Grimsby  and 
Middlesbrough. 

The  odds  against  any 
particular  number  striking  it 
lucky  are  i 1,000  to  I,  so,  given 
an  average  dose  of  good  luck, 
the  investor  with  £1,000  in 
Premium  Bonds  can  look 
forward  u>  getting  a cheque 
once  a year. 

A saver  with  £5,000  in 
bonds  could  reasonably  hope 
for  five  prizes,  while  the  big 


gambler  with  £ 1 0,000  invested 
— and  there  are  a startling 
2 1 ,000  of  them  — could  count 
himself  unlucky  not  to  get  a 
cheque  of  some  sort  almost 
every  month. 

It  is  possible  to  put  the 
maximum  permitted  £10.000 
into  Premium  Bonds  and  still  ^ 
go  a complete  year  without  f* 
winning  a single  prize.  But  • 
National  Savings  officials  con- 
sole big  buyers  with  the 
impressive  odds  against  this 
happening  - 55,000  to  I. 

Of  course,  the  chances  are 
that  when  your  bond  does 
come  up  it  will  produce  a £50 
prize  rather  than  a cheque  for 
£250,000.  After  all,  there  is 
only  one  £250,000  prize  every 
month.  There  are  181,298 
worth  £50. 

Ernie's  letters,  which  have 
spent  recent  days  languishing 
in  strike-bound  sorting  offices, 
are  those  that  tell  savers  they 
have  won  sums  ranging  from 
£50  to  £10,000.  Winners  of  the 
week,y  Pnzes  of 
£50.000  and  £ 1 00,000  and  the  M 
monthly  £250.000  jackpot  are  • 
given  the  good  news  in  person. 

For  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Man  from  Littlewoods,  there 
is  a small  group  of  Civil 
Servants  whose  bappy  job  it  is 
to  knock  on  people’s  doors 
and  change  their  lives. 

The  welcome  is  not  always 
what  they  expect,  however. 
Calling  at  an  address  in  York- 
shire, one  bearer  of  gfad 
tidings  was  met  by  the  elderly 
head  of  the  household  who 
demanded  to  know  what  he 
wanted.  The  man  from  Black- 
pool insisted  he  had  to  talk  to 
the  man's  daughter,  the  bond 
holder.  “Nowt's  private  in  this 
nouse,”  responded  Dad,  and 
refused  to  let  him  in. 

. Others,  though,  have  an 
immediate  idea  of  how  sud-  ft 

&n  chan6c  their  9 

l!u ' j *"8  winner  tele- 

phonwJ  Blackpool  to  ask  how 
soon  his  cheque  would  arrive. 

n nrT,,"°Iumarried’"  be  blurted 
out  to  die  young  lady  who 

answered  his  call.  “What 

about  you . . ?** 

Tony  Hetherington 


Strike  keeps  you  cool  longer 


Tbe  beat  may  be  off  tbe  postal 
dispute  but  the  Securities  and 
Investments  Board  has  bad  to 
change  the  cooling-off  rales  to 
cope  with  the  disruption. 

Companies  are  obliged  to 
send  out  cooling-off  notices 
within  seven  days — or  14  days 
for  regular  savings  plans  — 
and  diesis  have  to  return 
these  notices  within  14  if  they 
want  to  back  oat  of  an  agree- 
ment to  boy  amt  trusts,  a 
pension  or  some  other  finan- 
cial product. 

So  the  Sip  s turning  the 


dock  back  for  investors  who 
have  been  unable  to  post  their 
cooling-off  notices  and  riving 
them  a fresh  14  days  cooling- 
off  period  from  the  end  of  the 
postal  dispute.  The  SIB  will 
soon  be  giving  the  date  from 
which  this  new  super-cool 
period  wiDjrnn. 

Companies  will  also  get  a 
period  of  grace  — a further 
seven  days  in  which  to  post 
cooling-off  notices  for  lamp 
sum  contracts  and  a further  14 
days  for  regular  savings  plans 
as  long  as  the  original  cooling. 


off  Periods  had  not  expired 
before  Monday,  September 

Cooling-off  notices  that 

min  caught  "P  ™ the 
jj*“  stranded  in  sorting  of- 

they  reeme  the  notice. 

uJSJ*" SIB  rales 
start  of  the  dispute 
as  Monday,  September  5. 
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At  least 
Amex 
does  it 
fairly 

Visitors  to  England  win  leant 
to  their  advantage  that  they 
can  convert  foreign  currency 
travellers’  cheques  to  sterling 
without  paying  the  exorbitant 
commission  charged  by 
banks. 

In  one  week  in  August, 
when  I was  visiting  London,  I 
was  charged  by  four  different 
banks  amounts  varying  from 
£2  to  £3.50  per  cheque  for 
converting  American  Express 
travellers'  cheques  in  US  dol- 
lars to  sterling.  I learned  from 
American  Express  that  at  its 
offices  at  6 Haymarket  it  will 
cash  American  Express 
cheques  without  charge. 

Travellers’  cheques  of  com- 
panies other  than  American 
Express  can  be  cashed  there 
for  £1.50  per  cheque. 

When  I visited  the  Ameri- 
can Express  office  I noted  the 
courtesy  with  which  cus- 
tomers were  treated.  This 
courtesy  had  not  been  evident 
in  any  of  the  London  banks  I 
visited,  including  the  one  in 
which  1 have  an  account. 

On  the  brighter  side  of  my 


visit  I was  impressed  with  the 
politeness  of  most  city  of- 
ficials. One  forgets  inconve- 
niences caused  by  the  English 
banking  system  in  recalling 
the  gentle  courtesies  of  most 
Londoners. 

ANDREA  M.  MILLS, 
Minorca. 

I was 
charged 
three 
times 

I have  just  returned  from  a 
holiday  in  Cyprus.  Before  I 
went  I changed  some  money 
into  Cyprus  pounds  (com- 
mission £1.50)  and  travellers’ 
cheques  (commission  £2). 

While  out  in  Cyprus,  having 
spent  my  cash,  I changed  the 
travellers'  cheques  (commis- 
sion £2  equivalent). 

On  my  return  to  England  I 
changed  my  remaining  foreign 
currency  back  into  English 
pounds  (commission  £1.50). 

This  amounts  to  three  lots 
of  commission  on  the  same 
money.  Quite  ridiculous! 

I believe  the  banks  may  well 
be  abusing  their  position,  and 
would  appreciate  an  explana- 
tion through  these  columns  by 


some  qualified,  and  no  doubt, 
wealthy  employee. 
TIMOTHY  L.  HAY, 

Undacre  Road, 

Battersea,  London  SW11. 

This 

ancient 

bank 

system 

In  preparation  for  my  im- 
minent departure  to  Thailand 


I thought  it  wise  to  convert  my 
personal  funds  into  travellers’ 
cheques. 

My  own  National  West- 
minster Bank,  with  which  I 
have  entrusted  thousands  of 
my  own  pounds,  offered  me 
this  conversion  at  a fee  of  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  monies 
changed.  American  Express, 
who  have  no  dealings  with  me 
whatsoever,  kindly  offered  to 
perform  the  same  task  at  a fee 
of  only  1 per  cent 

The  inefficient  lack  of 
bran  c b-to-branch  computer 
•linking,  no  interest  on  cheque 
accounts  and  soaring  interest 
rates  on  loans — this  just  about 
says  it  all  for  British  banking. 

May  their  archaic  monopo- 
lies be  challenged  soon. 
HONE  THOMSON, 

45  Harvist  Road, 

Queens  Park,  London  NW6. 


How  low 
final  pay 
affects 
pensions 

I understand  that  a pension  at 
retirement  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  two-thirds  of 
final  salary  (Inland  Revenue 
ruling).  Does  this  ruling  apply 
to  a personal  pension  plan,  or 
combination  of  PPP,  com- 
pany pension  and  Serps 
contributions? 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  could 
the  following  scenario  occur? 
A high  salary  is  earned  for 
most  of  one’s  working  life  but 
in  the  latter  years  approaching 
retirement,  this  is  consid- 
erably reduced.  Having  ac- 
crued a “large  pool  of  pension 
money”  (from  one’s  own 


PLUS  NEW— 

eWMmnulaibh 

For  readers  who  may  hare 
missed  a copy  of  The  Times  this 
week,  we  repeat  below  the 
week's  Portfolio  price  changes 
(today's  are  on  page  23).  _ _ 


contributions  during  the  high- 
eamings  years),  when  the  two- 
thirds  rule  is  applied,  the 
result  is  that  you  are  limited  to 
a small  pension. 

Hence,  depending  on  defi- 
nition of  final  salary,  through 
financial  prudence  you  could 
be  forced  to  take  retirement 
benefit  early,  say  mid-fifties, 
rather  than  let  your  fond 
accrue  higher  benefits  until 
the  age  of  65. 

Clearly,  if  left  to  the  age  of 
65,  this  would  offer  better 
annuity  rates  and  be  based  on 
the  higher  fond  value. 

J.M.  SHEATH, 

AGinoouri  Cose, 

Wokingham, 

Berkshire. 

a For  all  pension 
schemes,  other  than 
contracted-out  money 
purchase  schemes^  the  two- 
thirds  maximum  is  in  addition 
to  both  the  basic  and  the 
eamings-rdated  state  pen- 
sions (Serps).  It  is  important 
to  understand  how  “final  sal- 
ary” is  defined  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  for  the  purposes  of 
the  “two-thirds”  rule.  Subject 
to  any  specific  rules  in  your 
pension  scheme,  it  can  be 
based  on  the  average  of  total 
emoluments  in  any  three 
consecutive-  years  ending 
within  the  10  years  prior  to 
retirement. 

Thus,  you  could  go  as  far 
back  as  years  10, 11  and  12  if 
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indicated,  contain  sections 
which  are  not  very  satisfactory 
to  the  client. 

An  example  is:  “You  may 
ask  us  to  sell  or  purchase  any 
particular  investment  In  that 
event  we  shall  use  all  reason- 
able endeavours  to  do  so  but 
shall  be  under  no  liability  for 
any  loss  or  expense  you  incur 
by  reason  of  our  delay.” 

The  agreement  we  were  sent 
is  18  pages  long  and  I under- 
stand that  some  run  to  38 
pages.  It  really  is  ridiculous  if 
one  is  only  having  occasional 
dealings. 

J.R.  KAIN, 

Spriggs  Holly  Lane. 

Chinnor, 

Oxfordshire. 

Benefits 
for  seven 
years  only 

I was  much  interested  in  the 
paragraph  on  covenants  in 
Family  Money  (August  27)  by 
Walter  Sinclair,  in  which  he 
stressed  the  importance  of 
keeping  existing  ones  in  force. 

I have  covenants  running  in 
favour  of  my  infant  grand- 
children all  executed  before 
this  year’s  Budget  They  are  in 
the  usual  form  — in  the  joint 
lives  of  gran  ter  and  benefi- 
bacic  as  years  m,  ji  juh*  **  « ciary  on  the  earlier  expiry  of 
this  was  helpful.  “Salary”  can  the  period  of  seven  years  from 
include  benefits  in  kind,  over-  the  jirsi  payment.  Does  vyai- 


thne  and  bonus  payments. 
Meet  to  certain  conditions. 

It  may  be  that  the  trustees 
have  power  to  utilize  personal 
contributions  to  augment  the 
normal  scheme  benefits  np  to 
the  Inland  Revenue  maximum 
limits.  I suggest  that  yon 
discuss  your  circumstances 
with  them  as  soon  as  possible 
to  see  what  might  he  done  to 
optimize  your  benefits. 

Simple 

English, 

please 

Your  article  on  client  agree- 
ment letters  (August  20)  was 
very  interesting.  I have  been 
trving  to  get  some  answers  to 
problems  arising  from  my 
broker’s  agreement  form. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  Government  is  trying  to 
encourage  small  shareholders, 
both  the  brokers  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  could  be  a little  less 
defensive  and  produce  sim- 
pler documentation.  We  have 
considerable  stock  holdings 

and  have  dealt  with  one 
broker  for  years  and  1 think  I 
know  a fair  amount  about  the 
Stock  Exchange  operation. 
However,  the  agreements 
being  sent  out  are  largely 

incomprehensible  to  the  lay 

JJraon.  and  also,  as  yon 


Shares  vanish  in  the 
Registrars’  Triangle 


Although  shrouded  in  mystery 
and  rumoure,  it  seems  that 
here  in  Britain  there  is  an  area 
similar  to  the  Bermuda  Tri- 
angle, a strange  and  little 
understood  zone  where  things 
can  suddenly  disappear,  never 
to  be  heard  of  again. 

Come  with  us  now  as  we 
travel,  with  trepidation,  into 
the  Registrars’  Triangle. 

Patrick  Cherry  is  a man  who 
has  sailed  into  these  dan- 
gerous waters  and  lived  to  tell 
the  tale. 

Like  so  many  other  inves- 
tors, he  received  100  shares  in 
the  British  Airports  Authority 
flotation.  He  decided  he 
should  add  to  his  holding  and 
bought  another  900  shares  in 
August  last  year. 

Although  he  received  his 
dividend  on  the  full  1,000 
shares  in  January,  it  arrived  in 
four  separate  envelopes.  So 
Mr  Cherry,  abhorring  such 
inefficiency,  asked  BAA's  reg- 
istrars to  consolidate  his 
holding. 

Come  April,  Mr  Cheny 
received  the  notices  asking 
him  to  pay  the  call  on  the 
shares.  But  he  was  asked  for 
the  money  on  only  900  shares 
- 100  had  vanished. 

Ringing  the  registrars  from 
his  local  branch  of  Barclays 
Bank,  he  was  told  that  the 
computer  had  simply  with- 
drawn them  on  March  16,  but 
no  explanation  for  this  was 
forthcoming  as  they  "could- 
not  get  into  the  computer”. 

Mr  Cheny  decided  he 
should  pay  the  call  on  1,000  in 
the  hope  that  the  missing 


“All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray”  (Handel's  Messiah) 


shares  would  just  as  mysteri- 
ously re-appear  and  was  grati- 
fied to  receive  a letter  from  the 
registrars.  Hill  Samuel,  on 
April  29,  informing  him:  “I 
am  now  giving  your  inquiry 
my  foremost  attention,  to 
which  I will  advise  the  out- 
come in  the  near  future.” 

Different  people's  ideas  of 
“the  near  future”  presumably 
vary  a Iol  Four  months  of 
telephone  calls  — he  thinks 
between  30  and  40  in  all — and 
correspondence  foiled  to  pro- 
duce the  requisite  proof  that 
Mr  Cherry  did  indeed  own  the 
original  100  shares. 

In  August  he  received  divi- 
dends on  two  separate  hold- 
ings of  400  shares  and  500 
shares.  One  holding  spelt  his 
name  wrongly,  the  other 
printed  his  address  incor- 
rectly. Of  the  other  100  shares 
there  was  no  sign. 

At  this  point,  Mr  Cherey's 
paiience  began  to  wear  a little 
thin. 

So  he  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Read,  chairman  of  TSB,  Hill 
Samuel's  parent  company.  In 


just  10  days  the  certificate 
appeared  as  mysteriously  as  it 
had  vanished. 

Mr  Cherry's  story  has  a 
happy  ending  — eventually. 
But  he  is  concerned  that  other 
investors  may  not  be  so  lucky. 
He  says  he  got  the  impression 
from  some  staff  at  the  reg- 
istrars' office  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  certificates  wand- 
ering about  the  place  with  no 
name  on  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  stock 
market  euphoria  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1987  the  chairman  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  Sir 
Nicholas  Goodison,  had  to 
write  to  the  country's  reg- 
istrars asking  them  to  get  their 
act  together. 

The  decline  in  trading  vol- 
ume since  then  may  have 
made  them  less  keen  to  do  so. 

Our  attempts  to  find  anyone 
at  Hill  Samuel  to  comment  on 
Mr  Cherry’s  case  met  with 
failure.  The  messages  we  left 
were  obviously  lost  in  The 
Registrars'  Triangle. 

Simon  Rose 


PFRSONAL PENSIONS  - 

— — — — — • ■ 


no  commission 
means  more  for  m 


iSr  -r 


It  is  a fact  rhat  in  order  to  pay  commission  to 
brokers  and  other  middlemen,  some  insurance  com- 
panies impose  severe  penalties  on  their  personal  pension 

plans,  should  they  subsequently  change. 

penalties  for  early  retirement,  penalties  tew  reducing 
contributions,  even  penalties  for  dying. 

The  Equitable  Life  docs  not  pay  commission  for  the 
introduction  of  business  and  does  not  have  any  such 
penalties.  Also  because  the  jmounr  of  money  available 
to  be  invested  on  your  behalf  has  not  been  slashed  by 
such  payments,  the  result  is  more  for  you.  In  fact  The 
Equitable's  track  record  in  benefits  paid  tor  regular 
contribution  with  profits  plans  for  the  self  employed  is 
the  envy  of  every  other  company. 

For  example,  14  years  ago  the  authoritative  magazine 
Planned  Savings  commenced  surveys  of  such  plans. 
Over  10,  15  and  20  year  terms  The  Equitable  has 
achieved  more  first  places  than  all  other  companies  put 
together.  What  better  way  is  there  of  judging  a company 
than  bv  a record  of  such  consistent  excellence. 

However,  past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future 
performance. 

Of  course  not  paying  commission  means  you  must 
contact  us  direct,  so  call  Aylesbury  (0296)  26226  or 
kindly  return  this  coupon  if  you  would  like  further 

information  bv  post  or  by  telephone. 

MEMBER  OF  UVUTRO 

•Re  The  EqohaHc  Life  FREEPOST.  VlUujn  fe  AYLESBURY.  Butfe.  HP21  7BR. 
OR  CALLUS  DIRECT  ON  AYLESBURY  102%;  26226. 

1UK  residents  rally) 

Name  fMr'MivMiss) 

Address 


fasuode 


Date  of  Birth 


Td:  (Office) 


Tel:  (Home1 


BPMSC 


Founded  l”b2 


| The  Equitable  Life 

L Before  you  look  to  your  future,  look  to  our  past.  J 


FIDELITY  SELECT  PERSONAL  PENSIONS 


ler  Sinclair's  article  mean  that 
if  1 continue  the  annual  pay- 
ments after  the  seven  yeara. 
the  beneficiaries  can  continue 
•to  claim  tax  relief? 

A.C.  ENGLAND, 

Charibury. 

Oxford. 

Waller  Sinclair  writes:  If  the 
period  specified  in  a deed  of 
covenant  is  extended,  this  will 
not  be  effective  in  preserving 
lax  beneGts  for  future  years. 
The  benefits  are  available  only 
until  the  end  of  the  seven-year 
period  specified,  or  until  the 
earlier  death  of  the  covenantor 
or  beneficiary. 

Post  tip 

As  a service  to  its  members 
the  Students’  Union  decided 
to  provide  postage  stamps  for 
sale  in  the  union  shop.  These 
are  bought  at  face  value  from  a 
local  sub-post  office,  which 
must  benefit  greatly  by  issuing 
in  bulk.  Despite  requests  for  a 
commission  or  reduced  unit 
price,  no  help  whatsoever  is 
given.  We  even  have  to  queue 
to  buy  our  stamps  worth  well 
over  £20,000  per  annum! 

It  could  greatly  reduce 
queues  if  the  Post  _ Office 
would  offer  a financial  induce- 
ment to  any  outlet  prepared  to 
sell  stamps. 

G.R.  CLEGG, 

Southampton  University 
Students'  Union. 


Now  you  can  bu 

a pension  as  st 

as  Fidelity’s 
performan 

The  new  pension  rules  mean  thatyou  now  have  a real  choice  in 

phnMigforyourfu^  ^ however,  it will  be  xhs  performance  of yooi 

pension  plan  which  will  determine  if  your  retirement  is  spent  in  comfort  or 
worry.  Even  minor  differences  in  growth  rates  over  time  can  make  a big 
difference  to  the  final  sum  you  have  to  retire  on. 

buildafctgger  pension.  They’ve  been  developed  qjedfitdly  tosrnt  the 

mveamentanp^^i^nce  is  ptovidedby  access  to  an 
flight  unit  trusts  - performance  enhanced  even  further  by  the  benefit  of  full 
tax  relief  on  all  contributions,  tax-free  growth  and  valuable  Government 


•st^ssstsssss  %2s 

advice  should  be  sought  In  cases  of  dmculty  in  the 
letters  can  be  faxed  on  01-782  5139  or 

01-782  5112. 


NOTICE  TO  BORROWERS 

etfecl  from  is.  October  1988.  Ihe  annua!  interest  rate,  for 

►e  irxcveasedby  ^soon  ^ possible,  giving  further  details  ot 

^V-xger  wth  the  Cheltenham  4 Gloucester 

^October  1980.  < 

2*  How  Answenng  5ervte? 
Members  ot  the  Buriang  Socefc 
A&sociatcn. 

Trustee  Stilus.  E5ta&<i5,'etfie“ 


L-BS 


mCentYou  should  ^ ^ mind  that  performance  is  no  guarantee 

of  foture  returns.  The  value  of  units  in  the  unit  trusts  and  individual 

of  Fidelity’s  performance  power  now.  For  further  infonnanonwe 
recommend  you  contact  your  professional  adviser  who  has  full 
details.  Alternatively,  complete  the  coupon  or  ^ldanypostai 
disruption  by  calling  Fidelity  direct  on  Call&ee  0800414161. 


To-  HdeBty  Iiwestment  Services  Liniited,  SeleciPascMnrf  Poniao^  Dept, 
OakhiU  House,  130 Tonbridge  Road,  Hildenborough,  KeniTNll  9DZ. 


Pleasesend  me  details  of  the  new  Fidelity  Select Personal  Pensions  for 
the  Self-Employed  □ Employees  □<P^uck^- 


Sumame  Mr/Mis/Miss 

I Bluet  Intern  pba*! 

First  Name(s> 

Address 


Please  noie  that  a Fidebcy  unit  mis  adviser  may  contact  you  «uh  fimher 
information  as  a result  oF  your  enquiry. 

Fidelity  Im’esmemSnvktaLinMted:  Member  oflMBO  and  LAt.TRO. 
Member  of  the  UTA. 
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The  art  of  getting  into  profit 


mm 


Tbe  Business  Expansion 
Scheme  market  may  be  domi- 
nated by  residential  property 
companies  but  there  are  still 
ways  of  following  your  fancy 
and  getting  tax  relief  This 
week  keen  art  collectors  or 
arboriculturists  are  the  target 
of  money-raising  ventures. 

Connaught  Brown,  which 
aims  to  raise  £750,000,  is  an 
art  gallery  established  three 
years  ago  in  central  London. 
To  get  off  the  ground  it  raised 
£535,000  under  the  BES  and 
now  wants  more  money  to 
fund  expansion  internation- 
ally and  to  build  on  what  the 
managing  director  Anthony 
Brown  rails  its  “crusading" 
reputation  in  the  art  world. 

The  company  has  traded 
profitably  since  it  started, 
although  in  the  early  days  this 
was,  of  course,  through  in- 
terest earned  on  money  in- 
vested by  BES  shareholders. 

However,  its  profits  have 
fallen  short  of  the  “illustrative 
profit  projections"  that  were 
contained  in  its  initial  fund- 
raising prospectus,  launched 
near  the  end  of  1984. 

This,  perhaps,  should  be 
construed  as  an  indication  of 
the  comparative  worthless- 
ness of  financial  projections 
for  start-up  companies  rather 
than  as  a comment  on  Con- 
naught Brown's  trading  pros-  ■ 
pects.  These  projections  are 


usually  little  more  than  guess- 
work mapped  on  to  compute 
erized  spreadsheets. 

Its  profits  are  going  in  tbe 
right  direction  and  investors 
in  this  BES  issue  will  have  a 
good  measure  of  asset  backing 
for  their  money  in  the  form  of 
the  stocks  of  artists'  work  held 
by  the  company. 

The  directors  themselves 
are  subscribing  for  £156,000 
worth  of  shares. 

Mr  Brown’s  salary  has  risen 
from  £20.000  to  £46,000  since 
the  company  started  but  as  he 
points  out,  his  initial  salary 
was  rather  low  and  reflected 
tbe  uncertainties  of  a new 
venture.  The  gallery’s  success 

Trees  that  will  be 
lifted  and  replanted 

rests  almost  entirely  on  his 
shoulders. 

He  has  share  options  over 
27  per  cent  of  the  company 
exercisable  at  the  price  inves- 
tors paid  for  their  shares.  The 
difference  is  that  Mr  Brown 
does  not  qualify  for  BES  tax 
relief  on  his  shares.  There  is  a 
minimum  investment  of  £500 
in  the  company. 

Further  details  are  can  be 
obtained  from  the  sponsors,* 
Henderson  Crosthwaite  Cor- 
porate Finance,  32  St  Mary  at 
Hilt  London  EC3P  3AJ  (01- 
623  9333). 


Celtic  Trees,  a tree-farming 
company  specializing  in 
Christmas  and  rootballed 
trees,  is  looking  for  £500,000 
from  BES  investors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prospectus  a 
rootballed  tree  is  one  “grown 
with  the  intention  that  it  will 
be  lifted  and  replanted  any 
time  during  its  life". 

The  company  wants  to  raise 
money  to  expand  its  tree 
nursery  operations  and  create 
retail  outlets  “by  way  of  free, 
shrub  and  garden  centres". 

The  shares  are  being  offered 
to  the  public  at  30p  each. 
However,  last  year,  after  the 
company  actually  started  trad- 
ing, almost  100,000  shares 
were  issued  to  the  directors  at 
lOp  each.  In  April  this  year 
466,000  shares  were  issued  via 
a private  placing  at  25p  each. 

The  company  made  a loss  of 
almost  £16.000  for  the  period 
from  the  start  of  trading  to 
March  31,  1988.  It  has  also 
acquired  frees  with  a book 
value  of  £107,000.  which  it 
estimates  “will  produce  a 
turnover  in  excess  of  £725,000 
between  nowand  1994". 

The  directors  also  have 
options  to  subscribe  for  shares 
at  25p  — less  than  they  are 
being  offered  for  at  the  mo- 
ment These  options  are  trig- 
gered only  if  the  company 
achieves  a flotation  or  sale 
realizing  at  least  50p  a share 
for  shareholders. 


At  the  moment  the  directors 
are  not  taking  any  remunera- 
tion for  their  services  — apart 
from  a £6,000  consultancy  fee 
to  one  director.  However,  the 
company’s  articles  of  associ- 
ation do  allow  for  tbe  directors 
to  be  remunerated. 

Moreover.  Celtic  Trees  is 
leasing  land  from  various 
directors  at  market  rates,  and 
assets  connected  with  some  of 
the  directors  have  been  sold  to 
. the  company  for  £120,000. 

North  West  Times  is  an 
interesting  company  also  seek- 
ing £500,000  under  the  BES.  It 
is  launching  a regional  morn- 
ing newspaper  for  the  North- 

Democratic  attitude 
to  the  shareholders 

West.  The  first  issue  of  the 
paper  is  due  out  on  Tuesday. 

It  has  already  raised  sub- 
stantial finance,  including 
BES  money  from  two  BES 
funds,  and  wants  the  extra 
money  “to  partially  replace 
existing  debt  facilities  of 
£785.000”.  The  issue  expenses 
are  17  per  cent  of  the  £500,000 
being  raised. 

BES  shareholders  are  being 
asked  to  subscribe  for  shares 
at  40p  compared  with  the  25p 
a share  that  the  BES  funds 
paid  and  the  lOp  a share  paid 
by  the  directors. 


However,  a considerable 
amount  of  work  devising  and 
getting  the  project  off  the 
ground  has  clearly  been  done 
by  the  directors.  Shareholders 
investing  now  are  getting  a 
stake  in  a venture  that  is 
definitely  going  ahead. 

.Prospectuses  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sponsors, 
Cuidehouse,  by  telephoning 
01-606  6321 . Ext  242. 

Finally,  it  is  good  to  see  an 
existing  BES  company  trading 
successfully  and  also  espous- 
ing a very  democratic  attitude 
towards  its  shareholders.  The 
annual  report  for  Smithfield 
Developments,  a BES  property 
developer,  shows  that  it  made 
profits  of  more  than  £430,000 
before  tax  in  its  latest  financial 
year.  It  also  has  net  assets  of 
nearly  £3  million,  compared 
with  its  issued  share  capital  of 
£2  million. 

In  20  months' time  the  BES 
investors  in  the  company  will 
be  free  to  dispose  of  their 
shares  without  forfeiting  their 
tax  relief. 

The  company  has  therefore 
sent  a questionnaire  to  all 
shareholders  to  discover  what 
they  would  like  the  company 
to  do  once  the  restraints  on 
disposing  of  their  shares  are 
released. 


Lawrence  Lever  The  man  and  his  gallery:  Anthony  Brown  wants  the  funds  for  international  expansion 


Nationwide  Anglia 
first  Rented  Housing 

Business  Expansion 
Scheme  Fund 


This  year  the  Government  introduced  a series 
of  new  measures  to  dramatically  increase  the  supply 
of  rented  private  accommodation,  including 
legislation  to  enable  investment  to  be  made  in  rented 
property  under  the  BES. 

For  a Memorandum  inviting  participation  in 
Nationwide  Anglia  First  Rented  Housing  BES  Fund, 
telephone  0272-217  888  (24  hours  a day),  or 
post  the  completed  coupon  at  any  branch  of 
Nationwide  Anglia  Building  Society. 

In  view  of  the  postal  delays,  the  Memorandum 
can  also  be  obtained  from  any  branch  of 
Nationwide  Anglia  Building  Society  during  opening 
hours. 

The  Fund  is  approved  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
under  the  Finance  Act  1988. 

The  invitation  is  open  until  5 pm  on  the  5th 
October  unless  it  is  fully  subscribed  sooner. 

Applications  to  subscribe  to  the  Fund  will  be 
accepted  only  on  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out 
in  the  Memorandum. 

Remember  investments  in  unquoted  companies 
carry  higher  risks  as  well  as  the  chance  of  higher 
rewards. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

You  can  obtain  the  Nationwide  Anglia  First  Rented  Housing 
BES  Fund  Memorandum  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

• From  any  branch  of  Nationwide  Anglia  Building  Society', 
during  opening  hours;  or 

• Complete  the  coupon  and  post  it  at  any  branch  of 
Nationwide  Anglia  Building  Society,  out  of  hours;  or 

• Telephone  0272-217  888  (24  hours  a day)- 

Completed  application  forms  with  cheques  must  be  received 
no  later  than  5.00  pm  on  the  5th  October,  at  either  a 
Nationwide  Anglia  Building  Society  branch  or  by  using 
the  FREEPOST  envelope  which  will  be  provided. 


Phone  0272-217  888 

(24. HOURS  A DAY) 


Please  post  at  any  branch  of  Nationwide  Anglia 
Building  Society  out  of  hours. 

Please  send  me  the  Nationwide  Anglia  First  Rented  Housing  BES  Fund 
Memorandum  and  application  form. 


.POSTCODE 


g Nationwide  Anglia 

] Fund  Management  Ltd 

A wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Nationwide  Anglia  Building  Society 

Hcemcrcd  Ofijoe.  Chesterfield  Hou«e.  Bloomsbury  Wire  London  WCIV6PW. 

HcRuUied  in  the  conduct  »f  investment  btuuvecs  by  ttarSeesutU***^  Invest  menu  Boonl 


Your  benefit,  even 
if  you  are  only  16 


Although  many  thousands  of 
young  people  are  excluded 
from  the  benefit  system,  one 
group,  the  severely  disabled 
incapable  of  work,  is  entitled 
to  claim  benefits  from  the  age 
of  16. 

Severe  Disablement  Al- 
lowance (SDA)  is  non-means- 
tested  and  non-taxaUe  and 
does  not  rely  on  National 
Insurance  contributions.  It  is 
£24.75  a week,  plus  £14.80  for 
any  adult  dependant  such  as  a 
spouse  or  someone  looking 
alter  the  claimant's  chiM  or 
children. 

An  extra  £8.40  a week  can 
also  be  paid  for  every  depen- 
dent child  — this  does  not 
affect  Child  Benefit  payments, 
which  at  tbe  moment  are  worth 
£7.25  a week. 

To  qualify  for  SDA,  claim- 
ants most  satisfy  a deal  test. 

First,  they  must  be  In- 
capable of  work  for  which  an 
employer  would  pay,  and  have 
been  so  for  at  least  196  days. 
The  incapacity  must  be  “by 
reason  of  some  specific  disease 
or  bodily  or  mental 
disablement". 

Second,  tbe  claimant  most: 

• be  under  20,  or 

• have  been  assessed  as  at 
least  75  per  cent  disabled,  or 

• be  receiving  “passport" 
benefits  sneb  as  Mobility  Al- 
lowance or  Attendance  Al- 
lowance, or 

• already  have  been  receiving 
Non-Contributory  Invalidity 
Pension  (NCIP)  on  November 
28,  1984  - SDA  actually 
replaced  NCIP  and  most 
recipients  will  have  been  auto- 


matically transferred  to  SDA. 

The  importance  of  yorng 
people  ffahning  SDA  as  soon 
as  possible  is  that,  provided 
they  are  under  the  age  of  20, 
they  will  not  have  to  go 
through  tbe  assessment  pro- 
cess. Nor  is  it  necessary  for 
them  to  be  receiving  any  of  the 
passporting  benefits — though, 
by  the  very  nature  of  SDA,  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  wiH 
in  fact  be  claiming  Mobifity 
and/or  Attendance  Allowance. 

Although  young  people  can- 
not actually  receive  SDA  ntH 
they  reach  16,  days  of  incapac- 
ity for  work  before  thelbth 
birthday  can  be  included  in  the 
196-day  qualifying  period.  It  2s 
therefore  possible  to  apply  for 
SDA  in  advance,  thereby 
ensuring  the  payments  start  at 
the  age  of  16. 


u uiv  Maura  wra- 

tact  time  does  exceed  21  boars,  fa 
this  will  still  be  acceptable  if  v 
tbe  excess  hours  have  beat 
arranged  specifically  because 
of  the  claimant's  disability, 
such  as  braille  lessons  for  a 
blind  student 

Claims  for  SDA  should  be 
made  on  form  NI252  available 
from  social  security  offices. 

Charles  Jackson 


LEA  DING  F IN  a NCI  A L A DVISERS 


\ou  can  hear  his  up- 
to-the-minute  advice 
every  day  by  dialling 
The  Beckman  Report. 

0898  700 190 


THE  CITY  EXCHANGE 

GENERAL  MARKET  REPORT  0898  500  191 
ACTIVE  SHARES  REPORT  0898  500  192 
POPULAR  SHARES  REPORT  0898  500  196 


POSTAL  DELAYS 

Attention 

Arley  Holdings  PLC 

SHAREHOLDERS 
Rights  Issue 

The  latest  time  for  acceptance  anti  payment  in  fun  u 

Issue  of  new  Ord.naty  shares  ,n  Arley  Sd-ng*  PLC  ^ m ?9htS 
Monday.  2b ih  September.  1983.  Comnieten  f 00  Pm  on 

mem  tetters  together  with  remittance?^  al!°’' 

Fgnchurch  Reg*, rats  Untried.  S-16  ** 

2DY  by  that  nme  & eet-  L°ndon.  EC2A 

Due  locurrent  postal  delays,  certain  shareholders  „ 
received  then  provisional  .allotment  tetters  ha*e 

w,.h  ,o  take  up  the.r  ryh;,  are  reguested  ££ SS? V*? 
Fenchurch  Registrars  Limited  on  fil . m 7 Gera,d  SiacL 

3058J  lor  detail-,  at  ,he,r  enmiemem/und^  £fRno: 01  247 
and/or  how  Ihey  should  proceed  in  order'  |I  l?qh,S  ,ss'je 
entitlements  e lo  we  up  suuli 

l ?th  September.  7988 
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Those  aged  16, 17  and  18, 

who  wish  (0  stay  on  at  school 

or  go  into  farther  education. 

*.*  IE  11*1 .’  , 

may  still  obtain  SDA  provided 

hhV|  A a «n  _ 

tbe  course  followed  does  not 

exceed  21  hours'  “tutor  con- 

tfe-Torrs' 

tact"  time  per  week.  So,  for 

example,  unsnpervised  home- 

work, private  study  and  hmch 

hours,  are  not  counted. 

•fto 
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Hard  tax  line  on  BES  cash 


The  Inland  Revenue  has  re- 
jected a plea  for  an  extension 
to  the  October  5 deadline  for 
“carry-back"  relief  on  invest 
. merit  in  Business  Expansfon 
Scheme  companies. 

Matrix  Securities,  a BES 
sponsor,  called  for  an  exten- 
sion this  week  because  of  the 

'postal  dispute.  But  a Revenue 
spokesman  said  there  was  no 
intention  of  allowing  an 
extension. 

Some  sponsors  have  set 
October  5 as  their  closing  date, 
however,  including  the  Nat- 
ionwide Anglia  Building  Soci- 
ety, which  said  it  would  be 
impossible  at  this  stage  to 
_ redraft  its  documents  even  if 
an  extension  was  allowed.  To 
beat  the  postal  problems. 
Nationwide  is  putting  mem- 
orandums and  application 
forms  for  its  scheme  in  all  its 
- 900  branches.  The  society 
points  out  that  branch  staff are 
not  permitted  under  the 
Financial  Services  Act  to  give 
advice  on  this  scheme. 

Special  arrangements  have 
also  been  made  by  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Lmk  Assured 
Homes  Scheme.  Eight  centres 
have  been  set  up  around  the 
»V>  country  to  issue  prospectuses 

T and  accept  applications. 

BES  investments  of  up  to 
£5,000,  made  before  October 
5,  qualify  for  tax  relief  at  last 
year’s  rale.  As  the  top  tax  rate 


last  year  was  dO  per  cent,  this 
is  potentially  an  attractive 
proposition  for  high  earners. 

Although  the  deadline  for 
carry-back  relief  always  cre- 
ates a flurry  of  BES  activity, 
the  new  residential  property 
schemes  are  also  keeping  the 
BES  bandwagon  rotting  this 
year.  Up  to  £5  million  can  be 
raised  under  the  BES  scheme 


schemes  launched  up  to 
September  12.  It  singles  out 
three  residential  schemes  — 
foe  Hist  Johnson  Fry  Res- 
idential Property  BES,  Gram- 
pian Assured  and  Link 
Assured  Homes. 

Johnson  Fry’s  scheme  is 
effectively  a fund  investing  in 
10  companies,  which  them- 
selves will  buy  homes  for  rent 


sored  by  Minster  Trust,  will 
invest  in  flats  and  houses  in 
and  around  Aberdeen.  The 
aim  is  to  cash  in  on  demand 
for  rented  accommodation 
from  offshore  oil  workers  and 
low  property  values. 

Link  Assured  Homes,  spon- 
sored by  stockbrokers  Wil- 
liams de  Broe.  will  consist  of 
100  companies,  every  one  of 


This  year’s  plethora  of  BES  property  schemes  has  made  the  task 

of  choosing  one  all  the  more  difficnlL  John  Sinus,  right,  of  BESt 
Investment,  the  BES  analysts,  has  devised  a computer  model  to 
show  how  much  BES  shares  wffl  appreciate  for  a green  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  company’s  properties. 

Mr  Spiers  points  out  that  predicting  capital  appreciation  is 
highly  subjective,  but  it  is  possible  to  measure  foe  effects  on 
factors  such  as  issue  costs,  rental  yields,  running  costs  and 
incentive  arrangements.  “The  results  are  qmte  starting,"  says 
Mir  Spiets.  He  predicts  that  in  First  Cambridge,  which  Attends  to 
invest  iu  properties  fa  and  around  Cambridge,  a 100  per  cent  rise 

MB  the  rabe  of  the  pnywtfpc  m appreciation  of 

only  47  per  cent  in  foe  shares.  Bid  Nordty  Hemes,  now  dosed, 
which  will  invest  in  Glasgow  properties,  shock!  adrieve  a similar 
gain  with  no  rise  in  property  prices. 

The  First  Johnson  Fry  scheme,  favoured  by  NIG,  would 
achieve  a 71  per  cent  gain.  Grampian  Assared  would  rise  by  42 
per  cent.  “Those  companies  able  to  achieve  high  rental  yields 
usually  compare  wefl,"  says  Mr  Spiera. 


by  companies  investing  in 
properties  for  rent  under  tire 
new  assured  tenancy  legisla- 
tion due  to  be  in  force  by  the 
beginning  of  next  year. 

National  Investment  Group 
(NIG),  the  provincial  stock- 
broking  chain,  produced  a 
summary  this  week  of  all  the 


throughout  the  country.  In- 
vestors can  have  the  company 
of  their  choice.  NIG  says  it  is 
M. . . a well  thought-out 
scheme.  Johnson  Fry  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  Busi- 
ness Expansion  Schemes  and 
are  specialists  in  this  area". 

Grampian  Assured,  spon-. 


which  owns  a newly  built 
house  costing  between 
£70,000  and  £80,000.  Every 
company  is  a dose  one,  and 
this  status  enables  investors  to 
get  tax  relief  on  any  borrow- 
ings they  raise  to  finance  their 
investment  in  the  scheme.  As 
small  companies  they  also  pay 


lower  corporation  tax.  The 
directors  of  the  Link  schemes 
say  that  investors  borrowing  8 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price 
of  their  investment  can  get  up 
to  two  and  a half  times  the 
return  they  would  set  from  a 
comparable  BES  company. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sun 
Life,  which  is  also  launching  a 
fond,  called  Besres,  says  it  is 
particularly  interested  in  com- 
panies renting  properties  to 
young  people,  students  and 
the  elderly. 

These  groups  are  ideal  ten- 
ants for  BES  homes  because 
they  axe  Likely  to  want  their 
bouses  for  short  periods.  BES 
investors  hold  their  shares  for 
five  years  and  after  that  they 
have  the  option  to  realize  their 
investment  For  property 
companies,  it  will  normally  be 
easier  to  sell  a property  if  it  is 
unencumbered  with  tenants. 

. Capital  Ventures  is  sponsor- 
ing a scheme  exclusively 
geared  to  sheltered  bousing. 
Retirement  Assured  has  a tie- 
up  with  McCarthy  & Stone, 
which  will  be  investing  a sum 
equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
money  raised  by  the  BES 
issue.  The  scheme  will  invest 
in  completed  development 
built  by  McCarthy  & Stone  or 
other  developers  and  build 
- sheltered  housing  itself 

Maria  Scott 
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BUCKINGHAM 

ASSURED  PROPERTIES  PLC 

OFFER  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION 

under  the  rerms  of  the  Business  Expansion  Scheme 
Sponsored  bv 

OXFORD  BUSINESS  PLANNING 

Buckingham  Assured  Properties  PLC  is  an  assured  tenancy  company  investing 
in  properties  in  South-Wfest  London.  Investors  benefits  include: 

★ Opportunity  to  invest  in  a company  with  property  asset  backing 

* Tax  relief  on  50%  of  investment  (max  £5.000)  up  to  60%  in  previous  tax  year 

♦ Residential  property  in  S.W.  London,  with  quality  tenants,  particularly  young 
professional  sharers 

★ Independent  company  - not  tied  to  any  builder,  property  developer  or  estate 
agent 

★ Properties  managed  by  independent  letting  agents  selected  for  local  expertise 

★ The  performance-related  rights  of  the  Founder  Shares  become  operative  after 
five  years  only  if  the  net  investment  of  an  investor  obtaining  50%  tax  relief  has 
nearly  trebled  in  value 

Key  details: 

* Minimum  investment  £1 .000 

* Cosing  date  for  applications  is  October  1st 

Because  of  postal  problems,  the  Company  has  arranged  for  a copy  of  the 
prospectus  to  be  made  available  to  you  personally  at  your  local  branch  of  a 
clearing  hank.  The  bank  has  also  agreed  to  receive  sealed  envelopes  containing 
applications  at  any  branch  in  the  UK. 

For  your  copy  of  the  prospectus,  telephone  Oxford  Business  Planning  on 

0865  69384/50994  or  0B446  450  (24  hour  service) 

This  advertisement  has  been  issued  by  Oxford  Business  Planning  14  Brooksidc.  Hcadmgton.  CKlord 
OX3  7PJ  (Interim  Authorised.  Applied  to  The  Securities  Association.  Securities  and  Investments 
Board,  No.  14 1452.) 

This  is  not  an  invitation  to  purchase  or  subscribe  for  shares.  Applications  tor  shares  in  the  company  can 
be  made  only  on  the  application  form  accompanying  the  Company's  pro^wetus. 
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Full  cover  for 
airport  delays 

■ Holidaymakers  left 
fuming  at  airports  this  summer 
did  not  even  have  foe 
comfort  of  a payout  from  their 
hoBday  insurance  as  foe 

trafficfcongestiort,  no?' 
strikes,  storms  or  Bmping 
aeroplanes. 

A new  travel  policy  has 
been  brought  out  by  Picktords 
Travel  that  covers  aff  claims 
for  delays  no  matter  how  they 
were  caused.  Woutd-be 
passengers  will  be  paid  £20  for 
hold-ups  of  12  hours  or 
more  and  £1 0 for  every  1 2 
hours  after  that  up  to  a 
maximum  of  £60.  if  foe  waiting 
becomes  intoteraUe,  foe 
pokey  aflows  you  to  cancel 
completely  and  recoup  afi 
costs  up  to  £3,000  per  person. 
Pickfords  reports  foal  for 
those  who  get  away  to  thesr 
destination,  the  most 
common  causa  of  a claim  on 
foe  medical  cover  is  for 
stomach  upsets.  The  average 
bittis  £30,  and  this  was 
almost  cancelled  out  by  foe 

£25  excess.  However,  this 
has  now  been  abolished  and 

claims  wffl  be  paid  in  fiA 

Fidelity  pension 

■ Rdefity  Investment 
Services  is  launching  a 

personal  pension  that  wffl 
invest  straight  Mo  unit  Mats. 
In  common  with  other 
companies  to  have  launched 

unfMnrst  based  pension^ 
Fidelity  is  making  much  of  the 
charging  structure.  It 
argues  that  the  charges  wffl 

be  much  lower  than  tea 


The  investor  pays  a setting-up 
fee  of  1.25  per  cent  of  the 
first  premium  and  the  only 
other  charges  are  those 
levied  by  foe  irxfividual  trusts, 
normally  &25  per  cent 
initialy  and  05  per  cant  to 
1 .25  per  cent  anwafly. 
Investors  can  choose  from 
13  FkieBty  unit  trusts,  and 
there  is  a money  market 
find  created  specialty  to  form 
a safe  haven  for  foe  funds 
of  those  wflhin  five  years  of 


Investors  are  free  to 
choose  which  trusts  they  go 


t avenues  of 

raft-finked  or  wife-profit 

funds. 

The  mMmum  invetfmmd 
is  £200  a month,  or  £2,000  a 

year,  inducting  tax  relief. 


Rule  change 

■ The  Association  of 
Independent  Investment 
Managers,  a trade 
organization  that  has  been 
performing  a regulatory  role 
among  unit  trust  comparues 
since  well  before  foe 
introduction  of  the  Financial 
Services  Act,  changed  its 
rules  tNs  week  so  that  it  wffl  no 
longer  tastat  on  efients’ 
money  being  kept  in  accounts 
run  by  independent 
custodians  such  as  bonks  or 
bidding  societies.  The 

Securities  and  Investments 

Board  rules  require 
separation  of  dent  funds  but 
do  not  demand  that  the 
accounts  are  completely  out  of 
foe  managers'  reach. 

Although  foe  association  wffl 
no  longer  insist  on  foe  rule 
it  wffl  continue  to  recommend  it 
to  members. 

With  this  rule  change  foe 
association  no  longer  has  a 
regulatory  role  to  pay 
among  its  members  but  wffl 
continue  to  act  as  a 
pressure  grmj). 

Coutts  & Co,  meanwhSe,  ts 
launching  an  account  designed 
form  vestment  managers 
wanting  feefflties  for  separation 
of  clients'  money,  as 
required  by  foe  Act 


SCHOOL 


The  start  of  t nw  achool  ysar  to  tmodnent  If  you  mg**  «pwt  hap  wut  ynr 
school  ton  pfenning  return  flw  coupon 


Hargreaves  Lan$rio;*.'n  Financial  "■i 


Embassy  HQUM,  CStan.  Bristol  BS8 1SB  T«fc  (0272}  741309 


TaLNa  Office 


Method  of  Payment  Lump  Sian  □ Income  □ Loan  □ 


Central  Capital 
Mortgage  Corporation 
Limited 

Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
on  ail  existing  mortgage  accounts 
will  be  raised  to  12.95% 

as  and  from  1st  October  1988. 


Central  Capita)  Mortgage  Corporation  Limited 
CSM  House.  VictonaStreet, 

T iiton  Bedfordshire  Lul 
L Telephone: (0582) 400244. 


Prints  of  The  Times 
and  Sunday  Times 
Photographs 

■ P-O.  B» 
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If  you’re  looking 
for  a good  home 
for  £5,000  or  more, 
why  not  put  it  into 
a Midland  Premier 
Savings  account? 

Currently,  we  are 
paying  9%  p.a.  net, 
which  gives  you 
a gross  equivalent 
Compounded  Annual 
Rate  of  12.27%  p.a.* 

To  get  your  money 
out,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  give  60  days 
notice. 

Which,  we  think,  is 
a small  price  to  pay 
for  such  big  interest. 

For  more  details, 


phone  FREEPHONE 
0800  400469  or  fill  in 
the  coupon  below  and 
send  to:  Customer 
Information  Service, 
Midland  Bank  pic, 
PO  Box  2,  FREEPOST, 
Sheffield,  SI  1AZ. 


Please  send  me  details  of 
Midland's  Premier  Savings 
Account.  T me 

I'AIrfr  J>  tp/nrpnsif) 

1 

FoMCPifr- 

I am/ara  not**  an  existing 
Midland  Bank  customer. 
Branch  (if'Midland  customer) 


The  Listening  Bank 


IMMEDIATE  ACCESS  SJ0J5C~  FACt'thAT  fN^^ES^S^*^H^Ll^VEAHLy^THE?NT^EST^AT^?S  V^^A^LE  AND*S^COriRECT^flT  TJME^OF^O^K&'tO  ^ 


GROSSES  UP  TO  TAKE  ACCOUNT  OF  LIABILITY  TQ  INCOME 


MIDLAND  BANK  pic  IS  A MEMBER  OF  IMRu  »>  MIDLAND  BANK  pic  19B8 


30  MONEY 
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Winning  bets  next  century 


1AHNE  HOWESON 


Inflation  is  on  the  investment 
agenda  again.  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  1986  when  we  all 
congratulated  ourselves  on 
prices  rising  at  less  than  3 per 
cent  a year,  it  has  been  steadily 
increasing. 

The  Government  sees  the 
upward  movement  as  a tem- 
porary blip  in  its  otherwise 
successful  fight  to  control 
inflation-  But  others  are  not  so 
sure.  If  you  are  not  persuaded 
by  tire  Government  or  if  you 
are  merely  cautious,  now  is 
the  time  to  consider  index- 
linked  gilts.  They  can  protect 
your  money  against  any  ero- 
sion of  value  until  well  into 
the  next  century. 

On  top  of  that,  index-linked 
gills  guarantee  that  you  will 
gain  a real  return  from  the 
Government  in  excess  of 
inflation.  Index-linked  gilts 
make  up  about  a tenth  by 
value  of  the  entire  gilts  market 
. and  were  originally  intro- 
duced in  mid- 1 98 1 as  inflation 
was  easing  off  after  the  huge 
price  rises  of  the  1970s. 

At  first  they  were  restricted 
to  pension  funds.  Now  they 
are  available  to  everyone  and 
they  are  increasingly  seen  as 
an  important  part  of  any  gilts 
strategy  for  the  private  in- 
vestor. The  Edinburgh  private 
client  broker  Robert  White  & 
Co.  for  instance,  suggests  that 
those  looking  for  long-term 
growth  should  put  half  their 
gilts  investment  into  the  in- 
dex-linked stocks. 

like  “conventional"  gilts, 
the  value  of  an  index-linked 
stock  is  split  between  two 
factors.  It  will  be  repaid  on  a 
defined  date  in  the  future  and 
there  will  be  a regular  stream 
of  dividend  income  with  a 
payment  every  six  months. 
But  there  the  similarity  ends. 

If  you  buy  a conventional 
gilt  it  will  be  redeemed  at 
£100.  whatever  price  you  paid. 
And  if  the  stated  interest  rate 
or  “coupon*’  is  10  per  cent, 
you  will  get  two  £5  dividendsa 
year  for  every  £ 1 00  of  nominal 
value.  With  an  index-linked 
gilt,  the  final  redemption 
value  is  not  £100  but  £100 
multiplied  by  the  rise  in  the 
Retail  Price  Index.  If  prices 
have  doubled,  the  stock  will  be 
redeemed  at  £200. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The 
dividend  also  rises  with  infla- 
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tion.  If  the  stock  is  labelled  2 
per  cent,  you  do  not  get  £1  for 
every  £100  of  stock  twice  a 
year  but  that  sum  plus 
compensation  for  inflation. 
The  only  slight  mathematical 
complication  is  that  you  start 
with  the  RPI  figure  eight 
months  before  the  stock  was 
launched  — all  inflation 
calculations  in  the  world  of 
index-linked  gilts  run  eight 
months  in  arrears. 

If  inflation  runs  at  30  per 
cent  for  the  next  20  years,  the 
original  £100  will  be  repaid  at 
£1 9,004.96,  while  the  annual 
dividend  — assuming  a 2 per 
cent  coupon  — would  be 

Conventional  gilts 
offer  jam  today 

£380.09,  which  is  still  2 per 
cent  of  the  inflation-adjusted 
value.  The  conventional  gilt 
would  hardly  be  worth  the 
paper  it  is  printed  on. 

And  that  is  not  so  far- 
fetched. People  who  bought 
gilts  just  after  the  Second 
World  War  have  seen  infla- 
tion and  higher  interest  rates 
erode  more  than  five-sixths  of 
their  capital  even  if  they 
reinvested  all  the  income.  But 
what  index-linked  gibs  offer  is 
in  the  future.  Your  present 
income  would  be  less.. 


Alternatively,  you  could  opt 
for  jam  today  by  buying 
conventional  gilts  on  a 10  per 
cent  yield  — some  three  times 
the  return  on  index-linked 
Your  tactics  must  depend  on 
your  view  of  inflation  and 
your  present  need  for  income. 

The  stock  market  now  fore- 
casts inflation  rising  on  a year- 
on-year  basis  to  as  much  as  6.3 
per  cent  by  the  middle  of  next 
year.  High  wage  settlements, 
the  boom  in  consumer  spend- 
ing and  the  rise  in  mortgage 
rates  on  the  back  of  the 
interest  rale  measures  to  stop 
us  shopping  so  much  on  tide 
are  all  playing  their  part 

After  that,  according  to 
ANZ  Merchant  Bank,  it 
should  fall  back  to  4.9  per  cent 
in  the  latter  part  of  next  year. 

One  way  of  comparing  the 
two  sorts  of  gilts  is  to  look  at 
their  yields  and  then  subtract 
your  inflation  forecast  flora 
the  return  on  the  conventional 
gilL  The  index-linked  yield 
nearly  4 per  cent,  con- 
ventional stocks  offer  nearly 
10  per  cent  or  just  4 per  cent 
after  taking  away  the  inflation 
estimate. 

“And  that,"  says  David 
Newton,  at  Shearson  Lehman 
Hutton  Gilts,  “is  the  first  time 
that  prospective  inflation  plus 
the  return  on  index-linked  has 


approached  the  return  on  a 
conventional  stock.  Index- 
linked  stocks  are  holding  up 
weU  despite  the  Government’s 
action  in  increasing  the  supply 
of  these  stocks  to  the  market 
and  decreasing  the  amount  of 
conventional  stock  by  buying 
it  back  in.” 

At  ANZ  Bank,  Richard  Pain 
acids  a further  factor  “You 
should  take  one  percentage 
point  in  your  mind  from  the 
yield  on  conventional  stocks 
to  compensate  for  their  un- 
certainly. Index-linked  offer  a 
comfort  factor.” 

Most  private  investors  go 
for  index-linked  stocks  due  to 

4 We  calculate  the 
break-even  rate’ 


mature  in  the  next  few  years  as 
an  alternative  to  the  low 
coupon  stocks  favoured  by 
higher-rate  taxpayers. 

“They  like  the  security  of 
redemption  in  a near  time 
scale,”  says  Mr  Pain,  “but  as 
most  are  higher-rate  tax- 
payers, they  would  do  better  to 
opt  for  stocks  with  redemp- 
tion dates  well  into  the  next 
century.  There  is  a lot  of 
mathematics  involved  but  we 
calculate  a break-even  rate  — 
the  percentage  inflation  needs 


NO.  1 AUSTRALIAN  FUND  OVER  1,3  & 5 YEARS* 


Ranking  No.  2 in  ttie  entire  Unit  Trust  industry  tor  the  year  to 
Li | July  1938  was  the  NM  Australian  Fund  It  delivered  182% 
capital  growth  over  a period  when  world  markets  tumbled  and 
the  average  Australian  fund  tell  by  35.3%. 

Over  5 years  it  has  returned  its  investors  155.3%,  sub- 
stantially bearing  its  sector  dunng  a difficult  period  for  the 
Australian  economy. 

LOCAL  EXPERTISE 

The  Trusts  asset  is  its  team  ot  local  advisers.  Our  ultimate  parent 
company.  National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia  Limited 

is  one  ot  Australia’s  largest  and  most  successful  financial  insti- 
tutions. One  m 15  Australians  entrusts  savings  to  it.  In  Melbourne 
an  investment  team  of  200  looks  after  Funds  of  AUSS  19.5  billion. 
This  local  knowledge,  proven  in  demanding  circumstances,  can 
work  to  your  advantage  as  the  Australian  economy  moves 

ATTRACTIVE  PROSPECTS 

As  a resource  driven  economy  Australia  is  benefiting  from  a 
worldwide  rally  in  commodity  prices,  particularly  nickel,  anc  and 


THREE  YEARS 


aluminium,  tts  currency,  after  a long  downhill  trend,  is  strength- 
ening as  the  Government  appears  set  to  maintain  tight  monetary 
policy  This,  combined  with  a strong  commodity  market  and 
increased  exports  of  raw  materials  should  support  the  SA  and 
help  the  domestic  current  account  deficit  which  is  expected  to 
show  an  improvement  of  around  20°:  on  the  previous  year  to 
date. 

A lower  inflation  outlook,  prospects  for  improved  company 
profitability  and  a forecast  higher  budget  surplus  tn  1988^89 
provide  a positive  background  lor  the  relative  out  performance 
by  the  Australian  stock  market  in  an  ifitemeboiul  context 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


INVESTMENT  POINTERS 

The  aim  of  the  fund  is  capital  growth.  The  managers  are  currently 
concentrating  on  stocks  that  will  benefit  from  the  earlier  devalua- 
tion ol  the  SA.  such  as  metals  and  mining:  on  those  which  will 
benefit  from  commodity  price  strength,  such  as  oils  and  gold;  and 
on  special  situations  elsewhere  in  the  market 

Past  performance  is  not  necessarily  a guide  to  future 
prospects  of  the  fund.  You  should  remember  that  the  price  of 
units  and  the  income  from  them  may  go  down  as  well  as  up. 

We  believe;  however,  that  the  combination  of  proven  local 
management  and  a resurgent  Australian  economy  will  provide  a 
sound  long  term  investment.  Nevertheless,  you  should  bear  m mind 
that  in  world  terms  the  Australian  market « small  and  volatile. 

lb  invest,  contact  your  Independent  Financial  Adviser  or 
return  the  coupon  with  your  cheque  {min  £500). 

■Source  Planned  Savings  ]S 68  OHer-bid  basis,  nei  income  reinvested 
A member  m the  UTA.  IMRO  and  LAUTRO 


1 Fund  Qniedme  SeeN;  wacine»ecjDifal6i«>miibrim.»Mmg 

ki  resource  retried  js  as  selected  <oamvul 

sectors 

2 Trustee.  Midland  Sank  pig. 

3 The  nrnnmum  rtnul  investment  is  X50G  m t-nta  rfiiome 
cr  acainiutttioft  unis  ji  the  oiler  et  ve^eremned 
un<n«Mlety  loUomg  receipt  ol  your  RKiruclion  by 
NMSUTMl  Ike  value  Ot  your  ho&ng  at  any  lime  will  De 
determined  by  lti>;  rule's  bid  puce  ol  Ibe  wins  and  the 
numfer  ot  unds  ai located  and  you  mar  cnoose  is  >n 
<nur  umlo  at  anv  lime. 

■1  Unit  may  W snW  oa<l  re  l*e  iHjiucer  or  me  ruiitif;  Did 
once  pro •’ited  that  toe  vahie  O*  on,  ijrcijm.ng  balance  is 
pci  Detour  £5CQ  a cJiente  '-or  tiw  oractetfs  -mn  dc  :mi 
antbin  toe  wsrting  dsvs  o*  rsc-ip:  b<  Uit  Managers  ot  Ihe 
idevam  cetti&taic  mm  uk  ioi.t  op  mi-  twetr  dull 
comnleied 

5 DepeiKlmp  on  ure  cuss  ol  ui.r-,  Isela  you  mil  enPe»  irrmr 
a dittribuion  MymcM  inei  of  basic  rare  mi  every  sn 
roans  or  a uxaedn  voucher  adrong  you  of  me  pci 


incnw  lemvesiw  on  rout  Detail  Remiesred  income  do« 
nor  ^se  rise  lo  ammonal  umis  eul  meases  me  value 
pi  tbe  un,  is  field 

v Any  CJfnLit  pans  arising  sn  disposal  ol  yuur  unit;  could 
be  li.we  M tuulion  ai  Win  current  capital  gams  U*  raw 
■ 'on  wrr  be  «m  a cena.cjle  -n  respect  ol  ymw  purduseor 
units  niPtn  31  OJvs  niter  receipt  ol  cnn-.pleted  regrSIraloii 
OettC. 

3 Von  may  oblam  a cany  of  ihe  scheme  parl'CuU'S  and  most 
'Kent  tatd  report  ot  wiling  lo  the  Managers 
H Tire  difference  Between  the  nwmn  twl  or.ee  oerrmned 
bv  flic  Prist  <lrrt  ami  ihe  nunmun  oiler  price  so 
nerm- lied  nGDrut-  J 5’«. 

Am  L S &5  thflf-l  ijHer  DD'ejd'vtoaCP'f,  G rl 

service-  cb  at  Re  is  S.75'%  ihe  annual  naiugerienf  charge  1 ■. 
Ihe  eslTOjfrt  glOSS  imunl  yield  WJS  P5?°.  jr*J  the  dlJM 
pomt  lor  the  turd  is  JO  00  in  dan, 

10.  You  will  not  hare  me  r«nrio  cancel  ms  conrraa  under  i« 

Financial  Services  iCaKsMM  ftJes  1968. 


To:  NM  Schroder  Unit  Trust  Managers  Ltd,  FREEPOST  Enterprise  House. 

I bam  bard  Brunei  Road,  Portsmouth.  Tel:  0705-827733. 

| Registered  No:  1552633 

j l attach  my  cheque  !or  mug  — 
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■ Pease  allocate  me 
I accumulation-  income 
| units  (please  delete  onpi 
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The  islands  where  you 
will  invest  without  fear 


to  be  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  a top-rate  taxpayer 
choosing  index-linked  rather 
than  conventional. 

“On  the  sear  dated  stocks 
the  break-even  figure  is 
around  6 per  cent  But  as  the 
redemption  dates  get  further 
away,  that  break-even  rate 
falls  and  by  the  time  we  get  to 
Treasury  25  per  cent  Index- 
Linked  2011,  it  is  down  to 
under  3 per  cent. 

“So  the  essential  decision  is 
whether  an  investor  thinks 
inflation  will  be  less  than  3 per 
cent  on  average  over  the  next 
20yeara.n 

Recent  figures  from  Bar- 
clays Bank  show  that  since  the 
Second  World  War,  no  five- 
year  period  has  seen  inflation 
under  26  per  cent,  while 
during  1975-80  prices  more 
than  doubled  — equal  to 
annual  inflation  of  more  than 
15  percent 

Now.  in  the  near  term  at 
least  there  must  be  doubts 
over  the  ability  of  equities  and 
house  values  moving  ahead 
faster  than  the  inflation,  plus 
nearly  4 per  cent  offered  by 
index-linked  gilts. 

• A limited  range  of  index- 
linked  gilts  can  be  purchased 
at  the  Post  Office. 

Tony  Levene 


Moving  your  money  offshore 
does  not  have  to  take  you 
outside  the  safety  net  of  an 
investors'  compensation 
scheme.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  are  all  working 
on  their  own  schemes  m the 
race  to  obtain  designated  terri- 
tory status  under  the  Financial 
Services  Act 

Offshore  funds  must  pro- 
vide investors  with  the  same 
protection  as  UK  unit  trusts  to 
be  legally  marketed  in  Britain, 
and  a compensation  scheme  is 
therefore  a vital  element  in  the 
new  stricter  laws  that  the 
offrfaore  islands  are  bringing 
into  force  to  regulate  the  fund 
groups  based  there. 

If  the  schemes  go  through  as 
proposed,  investors  in  a failed 
fried  based  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
or  Jersey  will  receive  a maxi- 
mum of  £48,000  in  compensa- 
tion, made  up  of  100  per  cent 
of  the  first  £30,000  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  next  £20.000.  in 
line  with  the  benefits  provided 
under  the  UK  scheme. 

The  Guernsey  scheme  is 
more  generous,  envisaging  a 
maximum  £60.000  pay-OUt, 
comprising  90  per  cent  of  the 
first  £50,000  and  30  percent  of 
the  next  £50,000.  The  thought 
behind  this  is  that  the  UK 
scheme  was  wrong  to  re- 
imburse small  investors  in 
full,  because  it  removes  their 
incentive  to  be  certain  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a rep- 
utable outfit. 

The  likelihood  of  any  Chan- 
nel Islands  or  Isle  ofMan  fund 
crashing  is  small,  given  that 
the  majority  are  run  by  subsid- 
iaries of  UK  unit  trust  groups 
or  insurance  companies, 
which  would  come  under 
strong  pressure  to  bail  out  the 
offshore  arm  in  the  event  of 
any  problems. 

in  recognition  of  this,  Jersey 
has  derided  to  fund  its  scheme 
by  parental  support  agree- 
ments, rather  than  adopting 
the  UK  approach  of  a levy 
across  the  whole  industry. 
Under  this,  the  parent  enters  a 
binding  contract  to  support  its 
subsidiary,  up  to  a maximum 
call  of£5  million.  It  will  not  be 
required  to  chip  in  to  re- 
imburse investors  with  any 
other  fund  group. 


• -v-v*o<v;; 


Guernsey:  quiet  and  calm,  and  soon  to  be  safe  for  investors 


Guernsey  has  also  set  a 
ceiling  of  £5  million  a year, 
but  has  not  finalized  how  the 
money  is  to  be  collected.  The 
Isle  of  Man  has  not  set  a 
ceiling  at  afl,  as  its  fund 
management  industry  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  either 
Jersey’s  or  Guernsey’s,  and  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  dev- 
elopment Instead,  the  am- 
ount available  will  expand  in 
accordance  with  total  funds 
under  management,  and  will 
be  collected  from  afl  partici- 
pants in  the  scheme. 

This  will  not  include  all  the 
Manx-based  funds,  any  more 

Offshore  foods  have 
two  advantages 

than  the  schemes  put  forward 
by  the  Channel  Islands  will 
cover  all  the  funds  registered 
there.  The  compensation  safe- 
ty net  is  extended  only  to  the 
funds  that  will  be  authorized 
under  the  Act  when  the  is- 
lands obtain  designated  status. 

Funds  that  do  not  want  to 
market  into  the  UK  will  not 
need  to  be  authorized,  and 
under  present  proposals  will 
not  be  covered  by  the 
compensation  schemes. 

Neither  will  any  other 
financial  firms,  in  contrast  to 


the  UK,  where  you  will  re- 
ceive a pay-out  in  the  event  of 
the  collapse  of  any  felly 
authorized  financial  advice 
business. 

The  main  reason  for  choos- 
ing an  offshore  fund  in  pref- 
erence to  an  onshore  one  is  to 
take  advantage  of  high-yield- 
ing gilt  funds,  which  pay 
interest  without  deducting  tax 
at  source,  or  to  switch  your 
money  around  among  the 
various  investment  options  in 
an  umbrella  fund. 

The  only  way  such  funds 
can  be  marketed  in  the  UK  at 
present  is  by  obtaining  a 
listing  on  ihe  Stock  Exchange 
— up  to  December  1.  That  is 
the  date  beyond  which  un- 
authorized funds  are  out  in  the 
cokl,  though  not  beyond  the 
UK  investor’s  reach.  You  can 
put  your  money  into  anything 
you  want,  as  can  your  adviser 
within  the  parameters  of  the 
best  advice  rules. 

Take  note,  however,  that 
after  December  1,  or  when  the 
offshore  islands  are  granted 
designated  status,  there  win  be 
a signifiant  gap  between  the 
legally  enforced  investor  pro- 
tection offered  by  authorized 
and  unauthorized  offshore 
funds. 

Pauline  Skypala 


A little  help,  and  some  cost 


You  do  pot  have  to  be  rich  to 
need  help  at  bouse,  writes 
Jennie  Hawthorne,  New  ba- 
bies, fflness  in  the  family  or 
simply  the  demands  of  careers 
stretch  mental  and  physical 
resources  to  their  limits.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  a 
workplace  offers  child  care,  it 
is  expensive,  except  in  hos- 
pitals, and  sot  tax-deductible. 

For  help  needed  after  an 
illness  or  because  of  infirmity 
or  after  a multiple  birth,  try 
first  yonr  family  doctor.  He 
can  recommend  that  the  local 
authority  snpplies  a home  help 
for  a few  hours  a week.  The 
maximum  payment  depends 
on  yoar  income  but  in  London 
it  is  not  more  than  £4.42  an 
hoar  pud  directly  to  the  local 
authority. 

Debbie  Ellis,  proprietor  of 


Little  Masters  and  Misses,  of 
Croydon,  Sorrey,  wife  300 
babysitters  and  child  care  staff 
on  fee  books,  emphasizes  feat 
alfeossh  staff  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  help 
mothers,  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  mothers’ 
helps.  Her  charges  for  baby- 
sitters for  a minimum  fonr- 
honr  stmt,  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day evenings,  is  £2  an  hoar. 
Weekends  cost  £220.  Hie  rate 
for  feU-time  nannies  is  a 
minimum  £75  per  week-  net 
The  hours  are  7.45am  to 
6.15pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 
There  is  also  an  annual 
registration  fee. 

Cleaners  and  mothers’  helps 
are  cheaper,  though  abort  £4 
an  hour  is  fee  going  rate  in 
smarter  districts.  An  pairs 
most  work  no  more  than  30 


hours  a week  and  get  board 
and  lodging  and  £25-£39 
pocket  money  a week. 

Agencies  charge  a fee  of 
around  £30  for  smnmer  holi- 
day an  pairs,  and  from  £100 
fin- longer  periods. 

Hoasefaolders  need  to  check 
their  home  and  contents  m- 
snrance  to  be  snre  they  are 
covered  in  the  event  of  an 
accident. 

Yon  are  responsible  for 
paying  National  Insurance 
contributions  and  PAYE  for 
anybody  yon  employ.  PAYE 
has  to  be  deducted  from  wages 
of  more  than  £50  a week  — the 
personal  allowance  is  £2^05. 
A telephone  call  to  fee 
employers’  section  of  your 
nearest  tax  district  will  get  job 
a “starter  pack”. 


j Schroders  „ j 


DO  YOU  REALLY 
WANT  TO  RISK 
LOSING  ALMOST  40‘I 
OF  YOUR  ASSETS? 


If  you  do,  then  read  no  further.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  a prospect  sounds 
somewhat  worrying,  read  on. 

inheritance  tax  really  could  deprive 
your  family  of  almost  40%  of  your  hard 
earned  assets.  Why  risk  it?  Especially 
when  a personally  prepared  financial 
planning  report  from  London  Life  can 
recommend  ways  you  and  your  depend- 
ants might  avoid  such  an  eventuality. 

With  your  help,  we  can  calculate 
the  value  of  your  estate  and  your  inher- 
itance tax  liability.  We  will  then  set  up  a 
plan  for  you,  to  mitigate  that  liability. 
And  ot  the  same  time  wc  can  offer 


advice  on  restructuring  your  assets  to 
ensure  that  your  savings  are  working 
harder  to  provide  the  lifestyle  you 
require. 

In  addition,  London  Life  pays  no 
commission,  which  means  that  more  of 
your  contributions  are  invested  for  your 
benefit. 

For  further  details, 
simply  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  or  telephone 
0800  500215  free  of 
charge. 

Why  risk  your 
family’s  financial  future? 


-K— 

Name — 
Pbsition . 
Address. 


Home  Tel 

Business  Tel. 


LONDON  LIFE 

Established  1806 


New  Business  Department  **" 
London  Life 

FREEPOST  too  Temple  Street 
Bristol  BS I 6YJ.  (No  s^p  required) 

One  of  our  representatives  may  contact- 

you  to  see  if  you  require  any  further  help 
or  information. 

LONDON  LIFE  ISA  MEMBER  OF 
LAUTRO 


Postcode. 


GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  YOU.  GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  YOUR  BUSINESS 
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The  Boss 


When  his  company  broke  up  with 
Asda,  MFPs  chairman  Derek 
Hunt  cried  all  the  way  to  a 
% merchant  bank  — and  began  his 


management  buy-out.  John  Bell 
recounts  a story  of  share  cheek 


George  McDowafl’s 
wife  smiled  in  dis- 
belief when  he  said 
he  was  going  to 
make  a killing  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  By  City  whizz4dd 
standards,  his  profit  mil  be 
modest.  But  for  the  36-year- 
old  Scot,  a former  market 
trader,  the  chance  to  earn 
£40,000  for  a £400  stake  was 
not  to  be  missed.  “She  looked 
at  me,”  he  remembers,  “as  if 
to  say,  "Fine,  he's  talking  in 
^telephone  numbers  again.'  But 
^ it  wiD  pay  off  a huge  part  of 
my  mortgage.” 

For  Jim  McManus  and 
Jackie  Barber,  the  prospect  of 
a hundred-fold  return  on  their 
money  was  no  less  inviting, 
like  George  McDowalL,  they 
were  both  offered  a chance  to 
buy  shares  in  their  employer, 
the  famishing  giant  MFI,  last 
year.  McManus,  now  in  his 
mid-thirties,  left  school  with- 
out any  qualifications.  But  he 
thrived  inside  MFI  and  is  now 
its  property  director.  His  £600 
investment  could  be  worth 
£60,000  in  three  years. 

Jackie  Barber,  a manager  in 
MFTs  personnel  department, 
joined  as  a typist  She  called 
her  £400  investment  “the 
chance  of  a lifetime”.  If  MFI 
does  exceptionally  well,  she 
may  be  able  to  collect  much 
more  than  £40,000. 

The  three  colleagues  are 
among  350  managers  and 
directors  who  last  year  scraped 
together  £600,000  towards 
wbuyingback  MFI  from  its then 
owner,  Asda,  the  super- 
markets chain.  It  took  some 
doing.  Along  with  more  than 
40  banks  from  all  over  the 
world  and  30  investment  in- 
stitutions, the  buyout  team 
had  to  find  £700  million  to 
pay  off  Asda  and  at  the  same 
time  to  buy  control  of  MFTs 
most  important  ‘supplier, 
Hygena. 

The  lending  banks  will  be 
happy  to  see  their  cash  repaid 
in  full  after  earning  a good  rate 
of  interest  But  the  investment 
institutions  are  risking  their 
capital  in  the  hope  of  a 
handsome  profit  whim  MFTs 
shares  are  floated  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  by  1991.  They  were 
keen  to  offer  spectacular  in- 
centives to  the  350  men  and 
uvomen  who  can  make  the 
tj&are  sale  a roaring  success. 
The  directors,  who  put  up 
£60,000  a head,  are  each  set  to 
collect  £6  million. 

If  MFI  meets  the  stmest 
profits  targets  set  by  the 
financiers,  the  350  employers 

and  directors  wifl  own  a stake 

in  their  business  worth  a 
staggering  £50  million  or 
more.  “It’s  great,”  says  George 
McDowalL  “Almost  like  being 
srifem  ployed.  I do  have  to 
report  to  people  above  me. 
But  I am  basically  in  charge  ot 
my  own  destiny.  In  the  seven 
stares  for  which  I am  respon- 
sible, Ih&ve  an  opportunity  to 
matuff  them  as  profitable  as 
they  can  be  and  to^capitalizc 
on  foe-opportunity”. 

£ The  man  who  wants  to 
make  afl  his  workers  rich  is 
Derek  Hunt,  MFTs  49-year- 
old  chairman,  who  is  known 
throughout  the  group  as 
“Boss”.  Hunt  is  as  tough  and 

nigged  as  Iris  working-class 
family  background  in  the 
North-east  would  suggest-.  His 
father  was  an  engine  dnver, 
erf  his  relatives  are 
Yet  Hunt  believes 

__ in  the  idea  or 

share-owning  employees. 

“In  the  16  years  I’ve  been 
here,  MFI  has  always  been  run 
wfa  that  if  the 


many 

miners. 


on  die  basis  that 
business  is  doing  well,  SK" 
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everyone  feds  the  ptod^we 

had  a share  ownership  scheme 

before  we  merged  with  Asda, 
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of  the  most  painful  he  can 
recall.  It  was  the  day  that  Asda 
and  MFI  revealed  that  their 
two-year  marriage,  heralded 
as  a trend-setting  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  retailing  busi- 
ness, was  to  end  in  divorce. 
Like  many  divorces,  the  rea- 
son was  money. 

Asda  had  taken  the  north  by 
storm  with  its  out-oftown 
cut-price  food  formula.  But  by 
1987,  Sainsbury,  Dee,  Tesco 
and  Argyll  had  responded 
with  then:  own  edge-oftown 
operations.  Asda  had  out- 
grown its  regional  base  and 
had  to  go  national  or  lose  out 
to  its  mst-encroadring  rivals. 

It  meant  joining  the  ferocious 
competition  for  suitable  rites 

SOUth  of  Birmingham  — the 
wealthiest  and  lushest  sales 
territory  in  Britain. 

Setting  up  a superstore  these 
days  usually  means  a land  deal 
of  £10  million  to  £25  million. 
“And  that  is  before  you  have 
laid  a brick,”  Hunt  says.  “We 
all  underestimated  toe  im- 
plication of  the  decison  to  go 
national.”  The  Asda  budgets 
soon  began  to  reveal  a vora- 
cious and  growing  hunger  for 
cash.  Once  toe  decision  was 
taken  to  seU  off  Asda's original 
dairy  business,  nothing  was 
sacred  any  more.  The  next 
option  was  to  examine  other 
disposals.  Inevitably  that 
meant  MFL 

Even  before  toe  parting  of 
the  ways  was  announced  to  a 
disbelieving  world.  Hunt  and 

his  colleagues  had  thought  of  a 
buyout  He  had  been  asked  by 
Asda’s  board  to  give  up  group 
board  duties  and  devote  his 
time  to  nmning  MFI  Until  a 
buyer  was  found.  Hunt  travels 
70,000  miles  a year  just  keep- 
ing  in  touch,  and  be  knew  that 
there  would  be  worries  over 

the  arrival  of  anew  owner.  But 
for  other  reasons  the  sale  and 
the  buyout  idea  could  barifly 
have  come  at  a worse  time  for 
MFI 

The  group  was  like  a 
beached  whale,  its 
trade  stagnant  MFI 
had  become  the  king 
of  the  flatpack  furniture  busi- 
ness, opening  a store  a month 
for  10  years  and  capturing  12 
per  cent  of  the  UK  furniture 
market  with  its  cheap,  no-frills 
products.  It  sold  one  in  four 
British  kitchens  and  two  in 
five  bedrooms.  But  the  growth 
had  disappeared.  Profits 
soared  to  £4o  million  but  were 
stuck  on  a plateau  for  two 
years.  A shake-up  was  badly 
needed  simply  to  restore  some 
momentum. 

The  first  feedback  from  toe 

City  was  gloomy.  MFI  was  too 

trig  for  a buyout  and  there 
were  not  enough  assets  to 
comfort  the  bankers  should 
things  go  wrong.  MFTs  suc- 
cess had  made  it  one  of 
Britain's  100  largest  com- 
panies. But  Hunt  and  his 
colleagues  were  reluctant  to 
give  up  toe  idea.  The  thought 
of  what  another  buyer  might 
do  to  their  empire  and  its  staff 
was  not,  he  recalls,  a pleasant 
one.  But  afl  that  changed  alter 
toe  official  announcement  of 
the  Asda-MFI  divorce. 

Hunt  went  home  for  toe 

gasssasg 

toe  break-up  of  the  Asda/MFI 
croup  and  found  a list  ot 
telephone  messages  waiting 
for  him.  “By  Monday  my 
phone  was  red-hot  I roust 
have  taken  30  calls  from 
British,  American  and  even 
Japanese  banks.  They  all 
wantedto  discuss  the  possibil- 
ity of  a buy-mit” 

The  next  few  days  were  to  be 
decisive. 

-I  spent  three  days  touring 
the  country  talking  to 
and  there  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing head  of  steam  behind* 
buyout  even  before  Iroen- 
tioned  it  I bad 

money  and  ^en  second  mort- 
gages from  cleaners  and  sales- 

£hl That  really  made  up  our 

“Wfcbin  a few  days.  Hunt 
had  told  Asda  chairman 
David  Donne  ofhis plansmid 
set  about  finding  the  backing 
before  other  would-be  buyers 

Hunt’s  eastmfilmg 
of  communication  *■***? 

City  were  cut  His  normal 
SSLs  were  Asdaon 

SSofMFL  Hunt  rented 

for  the  phone  and  called 
^ctorBlMk  of  the  merchant 

KgBMSB 


MFTs  WHWempioyees,  fa  looking  fonraid  to  a handsome  profit  by  1991  w]«o  the  compMy’s  shares  are  floated  on  the  Stock  Exdiange 
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Hygmk*  operation,  were 


the  brilliant  brainchild  of  one 
man,  Malcolm  Healey.  By 
1987,  Hygena  had  become 
crucial  to  the  MFI  operations. 
Over  40  per  cent  of  group  sales 
were  provided  by  Hygena.  It 
had  become  one  of  Europe's 
biggest  businesses  of  hs  type. 
Healey  was  not  in  control  of 
his  own  destiny  from  toe 
moment  Asda  decided  to  sell 
MFL  For  both  companies 
relied  on  each  other.  Neither 
could  surivive  without  the 
other.  To  secure  his  outlets. 
Healey  was  talking  of  buying 
MFL  t ^ 

Hunt  moved  swiftly  to  head 
off  a prospect  he  did  not 
relish.  After  a weekend  of 
negotiations,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues secured  outline  agree- 
ment with  Healey  .to  sell 
Hygena  to  MFL  provided  toe 
finance  could  be  arranged. 
Hunt  sent  Smith  back  again  to 
the  City  with  a message: 
“Thanks  for  talking  about  our 
£500  million  buyout  Now  we 
need  another  £200  million  for 
Hygena.”  With  Healey's  agree- 
ment in  the  bag  and  a price 
agreed  with  Asda,  the  buyout 
was  moving  doser  to  reality. 

Management  buyouts,  or 
MBOs,  as  they  are  called  in 
the  trade,  were  still  a relatively 


new  US  export  to  Britain. 
They  normally  involve  a 
group  of  lending  banks,  a 
similar  group  of  equity  inves- 
tors and  a small  management 
team  worth  tacking.  The  clas- 
sic course  of  a buyout  goes  like 
this.  Fix  the  finance,  do  toe 
deal,  then  squeeze  the  busi- 
ness for  every  extra  penny  of 
profit  This  can  in volye  selling 
spare  assets  or  operations  not 
central  to  the  future  of  the 
company.  Having  jacked  np 
the  profits,  arrange  a share 
flotation.  This  repays  foe  tank 
debt  and  bales  foe  investors, 
including  management,  out 
with  a frequently  substantial 
profit 

Initially,  Hum  and  his  col- 
leagues were  forced  to  follow 
the  well  trodden  route.  “We 
thought  that  we  would  have  to 
take  cuts  in  pay  and  give 
ourselves  smaller  cars.  The 
trouble  with  MFI  was  that  it 
bad  always  been  a lean  busi- 
ness. There  were  no  fit  cats 
around  waiting  for  the 
slaughter." 

With  hindsight,  Hunt  and 
his  colleagues  feel  that  their 
plans  carried  a high  degree  of 
risk.  They  were  essentially  foe 
same  as  strategies  designed  to 
get  MFI  moving  again  which 


6 1 toured  the  country  and  had 
offers  of  money,  even  second 
mortgages,  from  salesmen  and 
cleaners.  That  made  up  our  minds  * 


had  been  presented  to  the 
Asda  board  before  the  de- 
cision to  part  company.  “The 
plan  involved  a massive 
change  in  merchandise,  mov- 
ing op  market  and  dropping 
toe  50  per  cent  off  labels.  We 
had  a sale  in  most  stores  for  30 
weeks  a year.  The  new  ap- 
proach was  to  be  quieter,  toe 
4Come  and  look  at  us  now* 
approach.  We  were  also  aim- 
ing for  higher  sales  per  square 
foot,  stock  reductions  and 
aridities!  space.  The  risk  was 
that  our  business  would  sup 
away.  We  knew  we  had  to  be 
brave  for  a month  or  two.  But 
we  did  not  tank  on  being 
brave  three  weeks  before  the 
buyout  deal  was  finally 


: launch  of  the  new-style 

marketing  pitch  W3S  WOTSC 

than  anyone  feared.  Sales 
dived  in  early  September 
when  it  came  into  play.  Cus- 


tomers came,  looked  and  wait 
away  «g*m-  It  was  a testing 
time  for  Hunt,  his  team  and 
his  backers.  *‘We  were 
tempted  to  scrap  the  new 
approach  and  put  up  the  50 
per  cent  off  tickets  again  . But 
by  this  time  Robert  Smith  of 
Charterhouse  had  seen  more 
of  us  than  Ins  wife  for  the  past 
two  months  and  he  was  sold 
on  foe  long-term  strategy. 
Chemical  Bank,  which  fixed 
most  of  the  borrowings,  had 
also  got  the  flavour  of  our 
company  and  started  to 
believe,”  says  Hunt  Internally 
though,  MFTs  financial  men 
were  revising  their  profit  fore- 
casts downward.  The  three- 
year  profit  targets  set  by  the 
financiers  were  looking  ever 
more  daunting. 

The  deal  was  signed  in  early 
October  with  the  Boss  still 
anxious  and  exhorting  his  staff 
to  pull  out  an  the  stops.  They 


need  not  have  worried.  “We 
had  a good  December  and  a 
brilliant  start  in  January.  We 
now  realize  that  for  several 
years  our  faithful  customers 
had  been  prepared  to  pay 
more  for  better  quality  mer- 
chandise. We  missed  all  of 
that  business  because  we  were 
stuck  with  the  50  per  cent  off 
mentality,”  Hunt  says. 
“Within  three  months  we 
were  beating  our  forecasts  to 
snch  an  extent  that  we  were 
able  to  leave  the  immediate 
targets  aside  and  take  a much 
longer  term  view  of  how  we 
wanted  to  run  tire  business.” 

By  foe  end  of  April  this  year 

MFI  reported  a 55  per  cent 
rise  in  interim  profits  to  £46.6 
million.  The  350  staff  are  on 
course  for  their  100  fold 
profits  when  MFI  decides  to 
float  its  shares  — at  the  latest 
by  1991.  With  foe  tough  buy- 
out targets  now  being  met,  and 
foe  new  marketing  startegy 
paying  off  Hunt  is  looking  at 
fresh  fields  to  conquer. 

The  success  of  the  new 
strategy  and  the  cash  it  is 
generating  has  eased  foe  bur- 
den of  financing  future 
growth.  The  group  can  afford 
to  hold  on  to  foe  freeholds  of 
its  new  superstore  sites,  boost- 


ing its  asset  base.  MFI  has 
done  a deal  with  WH  Smith's 
Do  It  All  DIY  chain  to 
merchandize  Hygena  kitchens 
in-store.  And  h is  dipping  its 
toes  into  the  High  Street, 
selling  kitchens  and  bedrooms 
under  the  Hygena  Interiors 
label  There  are  five  outlets  at 
present. 

The  key  to  both  operations 
is  a delivery  and  fitting  service 
— another  new  departure  for 
foe  group.  “By  the  end  of  this 
year  it  will  be  a £25  million  a 
year  business,”  Hunt  says.  But 
while  MFI  goes  from  strength 
to  strength,  there  is  still  one 
item  of  unfinished  business 
arising  from  foe  buyout 

The  Boss  was  not  at  afl 
happy  that  only  350  of  his 
cofleagues  could  be  offered 
shares,  a condition  imposed 
by  foe  financiers  in  the  in- 
terests of  simplicity.  Hunt  is 
about  to  introduce  a share 
ownership  scheme  that  is  open 
to  everyone,  even  part-timers, 
from  cleaners  and  warehouse- 
men to  senior  people.  Soon 
MFI  expects  perhaps  5,000  of 
the  6,000  employees  to  own  a 
stake  in  the  business.  “If  you 
want  people  to  be  part  of  a 
successful  team.”  Hunt  says, 
“that  Is  how  it  should  be 
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g bets  next 


Inflation  is  on  the  investment 
agenda  again.  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  1986  when  we  all 
congratulated  ourselves  on 
prices  rising  at  less  than  3 per 
centa  year,  it  has  been  steadily 
increasing. 

The  Government  sees  the 
upward  movement  as  a tem- 
porary blip  in  its  otherwise 
successful  fight  to  control 
inflation.  But  others  are  not  so 
sure.  If  you  are  not  persuaded 
by  the  Government  or  if  you 
are  merely  cautious,  now  is 
the  time  to  consider  index- 
linked  gilts.  They  can  protect 
your  money  against  any  ero- 
sion of  value  until  well  into 
the  next  century. 

On  top  of  that,  index-linked 
gilts  guarantee  that  you  will 
gain  a real  return  from  foe 
Government  in  excess  of 
inflation.  Index-linked  gilts 
make  up  about  a tenth  by 
value  of  the  entire  gilts  market 
. and  were  originally  intro- 
duced in  mid- 1 98 1 as  inflation 
was  easing  off  after  the  huge 
price  rises  of  the  1970s. 

At  first  they  were  restricted 
to  pension  funds.  Now  they 
are  available  to  everyone  and 
they  are  increasingly  seen  as 
an  important  part  of  any  gilts 
strategy  for  the  private  in- 
vestor. The  Edinburgh  private 
client  broker  Robert  White  & 
Co,  for  instance,  suggests  that 
those  looking  for  long-term 
growth  should  put  half  their 
gilts  investment  into  the  in- 
dex-linked stocks. 

Like  “conventional”  gilts, 
the  value  of  an  index-linked 
stock  is  split  between  two 
factors.  It  will  be  repaid  on  a 
defined  date  in  the  future  and 
there  will  be  a regular  stream 
of  dividend  income  with  a 
payment  every  six  months. 
But  there  the  similarity  ends. 

If  you  buy  a conventional 
gilt,  it  will  be  redeemed  at 
£100,  whatever  price  you  paid. 
And  if  the  stated  interest  rate 
or  “coupon”  is  10  per  cent, 
you  will  get  two  £5  dividends  a 
year  for  every  £ 100  of  nominal 
value.  With  an  index-linked 
gilt,  the  foal  redemption 
value  is  not  £100  but  £100 
multiplied  by  the  rise  in  the 
Retail  Price  Index.  If  prices 
have  doubled,  the  stock  will  be 
redeemed  at  £200. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The 
dividend  also  rises  with  infla- 


tion. If  the  stock  is  labelled  2 
per  cent,  you  do  not  get  £1  for 
every  £100  of  stock  twice  a 
year  but  that  sum  plus 
compensation  for  inflation. 
The  only  s fight  mathematical 
complication  is  that  you  start 
with  the  RPI  figure  eight 
mouths  before  the  stock  was 
launched  — all  inflation 
calculations  in  the  world  of 
index-linked  gilts  run  eight 
months  in  arrears. 

If  inflation  runs  at  30  per 
cent  for  the  next  20  years,  the 
original  £100  will  be  repaid  at 
£19,004.96,  while  the  annual 
dividend  — assuming  a 2 per 
cent  coupon  — would  be 

Conventional  gilts 
offer  jam  today 

£380.09,  which  is  still  2 per 
cent  of  the  inflation-adjusted 
value.  The  conventional  gilt 
would  hardly  be  worth  the 
paper  it  is  printed  on. 

And  that  is-  not  so  far- 
fetched. People  who  bought 
gilts  just  after  the  Second 
World  War  have  seen  infla- 
tion and  higher  interest  rates 
erode  more  than  five-sixths  of 
their  capital  even  if  they 
reinvested  all  the  income.  But 
what  index-linked  gilts  offer  is 
in  the  future.  Your  present 
income  would  be  less. 


Alternatively,  you  could  opt 
for  jam  today  by  buying 
conventional  gilts  on  a 10  per 
cent  yield  — some  three  times 
the  return  on  index-linked. 
Your  tactics  must  depend  on 
your  view  of  inflation  and 
your  present  need  for  income. 

The  stock  market  now  fore- 
casts inflation  rising  on  a year- 
on-year  basis  to  as  much  as  6.3 
per  cent  by  the  middle  of  next 
year.  High  wage  settlements, 
the  boom  in  consumer  spend- 
ing and  the  rise  in  mortgage 
rates  on  the  back  of  the 
interest  rate  measures  to  stop 
us  shopping  so  much  on  tick 
are  all  playing  their  part 

After  that,  according  to 
ANZ  Merchant  Bank,  it 
should  fall  back  to  4.9  per  cent 
in  the  latter  part  of  next  year. 

One  way  of  comparing  the 
two  sorts  of  gilts  is  to  look  at 
their  yields  and  then  subtract 
your  inflation  forecast  from 
the  return  on  the  conventional 
gilL  The  index-linked  yield 
□early  4 per  cent,  con- 
ventional stocks  offer  nearly 
10  per  cent  or  just  4 per  cent 
after  taking  away  the  inflation 
estimate.. 

“And  that,”  says  David 
Newton,  at  Shearson  Lehman 
Hutton  Gilts,  “is  the  first  time 
that  prospective  inflation  plus 
the  return  on  index-linked  has 


approached  the  return  on  a 
conventional  stock.  Index- 
linked  stocks  are  holding  up 
weU  despite  the  Government's 
action  in  increasing  the  supply 
of  these  stocks  to  the  market 
and  decreasing  the  amount  of 
conventional  stock  by  buying 
it  back  in.” 

At  ANZ  Bank,  Richard  Pain 
adds  a further  factor  “You 
should  take  one  percentage 
point  in  your  mind  from  the 
yield  on  conventional  stocks 
to  compensate  for  their  un- 
certainty. Index-linked  offer  a 
comfort  factor.” 

Most  private  investors  go 
for  index-linked  stocks  due  to 

‘We  calculate  the 
break-even  rate9 


mature  in  the  next  few  years  as 
an  alternative  to  the  low 
coupon  stocks  favoured  by 
higher-rate  taxpayers. 

“They  like  the  security  of 
redemption  in  a near  time 
scale,"  says  Mr  Pain,  “but  as 
most  are  higher-rate  tax- 
payers, they  would  do  better  to 
opt  for  stocks  with  redemp- 
tion dales  well  into  the  next 
century.  There  is  a lot  of 
mathematics  involved  but  we 
calculate  a break-even  rate  — 
the  percentage  inflation  needs 
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NO.  1 AUSTRALIAN  FUND  OVER  1,3  & 5 YEARS* 


Ranking  No.  2 in  the  entire  Unit  Trust  industry  for  the  year  to 
1st  July  1988  was  the  NM  Australian  Fund.  It  delivered  185% 
capital  growth  over  a period  when  world  markets  tumbled  and 
the  average  Australian  fund  fell  by  35  3%. 

Over  5 years  it  has  returned  its  investors  155.3V  sub- 
stantially beams  its  sector  during  a difficult  period  for  the 
Australian  economy 

LOCAL  EXPERTISE 

The  Trusts  asset  is  rts  team  of  local  advisers.  Our  ultimate  parent 
company.  National  Mutual  Ufe  Association  of  Australasia  Limited 
is  one  of  Australia's  largest  and  most  successful  financial  insti- 
tutions. One  m 15  Australians  entrusts  savings  to  it.  In  Melbourne 
an  investment  team  of  200  looks  after  Funds  of  AUSS 195  billion. 
This  local  knowledge,  proven  in  demanding  circumstances,  can 
work  to  your  advantage  as  the  Australian  economy  moves 

ATTRACTIVE  PROSPECTS 

As  a resource  driven  economy  Australia  is  benefiting  from  a 
worldwide  rally  m commodity  prices,  particularly  nickel,  zme  and 


: ' ONE  YEAR  +18.2%" 
THREE  YEARS  +160.7% 


FIVE  YEARS  + 155.3% 


aluminium,  its  currency,  after  a long  downhill  trend,  is  strength- 
ening as  the  Government  appears  set  to  maintain  tight  monetary 
policy.  This,  combined  with  a strong  commodity  market  and 
increased  exports  of  raw  materials  should  support  the  SA  and 
help  the  domestic  current  account  deficit  which  is  expected  to 
show  an  improvement  of  around  20 “a  on  the  previous  year  to 
date 

A lower  inflation  outlook,  prospects  for  improved  company 
profitability  and  a forecast  higher  budget  surplus  m 1988/89 
provide  a positive  background  lor  the  relative  outperformance 
by  the  Australian  stock  market  in  an  international  context. 


INVESTMENT  POINTERS 

The  awn  of  the  fund  is  capital  growth.  The  managers  are  currently 
concentrating  on  stocks  that  will  benefit  tram  the  carter  devalua- 
tion ol  the  SA,  such  as  metals  and  mining;  on  those  which  will 
benefit  from  commodity  price  strength,  such  as  ods  and  gold;  and 
on  special  situations  elsewhere  m the  market. 

Past  performance  is  not  necessarily  a guide  to  future 
prospects  of  the  Fund.  You  should  remember  that  the  price  of 
units  and  the  income  from  them  may  go  down  as  well  as  up. 

ttte  believe,  however,  that  the  combination  of  proven  local 
management  and  a resurgent  Australian  economy  will  provide  a 
sound  long  term  investment  Nevertheless,  you  should  bear  in  mind 
that  in  world  terms  the  Australian  market  is  small  and  volatile. 

lb  invest  contact  your  Independent  Financial  Adviser  or 
return  the  coupon  with  your  cheque  (min  £500). 

■Source.  Planned  Sawngs  1 6 88  Offer-hd  bams,  net  income  reinvested 
A member  of  the  UTA.  1MRO  and  LAUTTO 
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The  islands  where  you 
will  invest  without  fear 


to  be  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  a top-rate  taxpayer 
choosing  index-linked  rather 
than  conventional. 

“On  the  near  dated  stocks 
the  break-even  figure  is 
around  6 per  cent  But  as  the 
redemption  dates  get  further 
away,  that  break-even  rate 
falls  and  by  the  time  we  gei  to 
Treasury  2.5  per  cent  Index- 
Linked  2011,  it  is  down  to 
under  3 per  cent. 

“So  the  essential  decision  is 
whether  an  investor  thinks 
inflation  will  be  less  than  3 per 
cent  on  average  over  the  next 
20  years.” 

Recent  figures  from  Bar- 
clays Bank  show  that  since  the 
Second  World  War,  no  five- 
year  period  has  seen  inflation 
under  2.6  per  cent,  while 
during  1975-80  prices  more 
than  doubled  — equal  to 
annual  inflation  of  more  than 
15  per  cent 

Now,  in  the  near  term  at 
least,  there  must  be  doubts 
over  the  ability  of  equities  and 
house  values  moving  ahead 
faster  than  the  inflation,  plus 
nearly  4 per  cent  offered  by 
index-linked  gilts. 

SA  limited  range  of  index- 
linked  gilts  can  be  purchased 
at  the  Post  Office. 

Tony  Levene 


Moving  your  money  offshore 
does  not  have  to  take  you 
outside  the  safety  net  of  an 
investors’  compensation 
scheme.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  arc  all  working 
on  their  own  schemes  in  the 
race  to  obtain  designated  terri- 
tory status  under  the  Financial 
Services  Acl 

Offshore  funds  must  pro- 
vide investors  with  the  same 
protection  as  UK  unit  trusts  to 
be  legally  marketed  in  Britain, 
and  a compensation  scheme  is 
therefore  a vital  element  in  the 
new  stricter  laws  that  the 
offshore  islands  are  bringing 
into  force  to  regulate  the  fond 
groups  based  there. 

If  the  schemes  go  through  as 
proposed,  investors  in  a failed 
fond  based  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
or  Jersey  will  receive  a maxi- 
mum of £48,000  in  compensa- 
tion, made  up  of  100  per  cent 
of  the  first  £30.000  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  next  £20,000,  in 
line  with  the  benefits  provided 
under  the  UK  scheme. 

The  Guernsey  scheme  is 
more  generous,  envisaging  a 
maximum  £60,000  pay-out, 
comprising  90  per  cent  of  the 
first  £50,000  and  30  per  cent  of 
the  next  £50,000.  The  thought 
behind  this  is  that  the  UK 
scheme  was  wrong  to  re- 
imburse smail  investors  in 
full,  because  it  removes  their 
incentive  to  be  certain  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a rep- 
utable outfit. 

The  likelihood  of  any  Chan- 
nel Islands  or  Isle  of  Man  fund 
crashing  is  small,  given  that 
the  majority  are  run  by  subsid- 
iaries of  UK  unit  trust  groups 
or  insurance  companies, 
which  would  come  under 
strong  pressure  to  bail  out  the 
offshore  arm  in  the  event  of 
any  problems. 

In  recognition  of  this,  Jersey 
has  decided  to  fund  its  scheme 
by  parental  support  agree-' 
ments,  rather  than  adopting 
the  UK  approach  of  a levy 
across  the  whole  industry. 
Under  this,  the  parent  enters  a 
binding  contract  to  support  its 
subsidiary,  up  to  a maximum 
call  of  £5  million.  It  will  not  be 
required  to  chip  in  to  re- 
imburse investors  with  any 
other  fund  group. 
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Guernsey:  quiet  and  ^l"1!  ami  soon  to  be  safe  f©ff  i nvestors 
Guernsey  has  also  set  a the  UK,  where  you  will  re- 


ceiling of  £5  million  a year, 
but  has  not  finalized  how  the 
money  is  to  be  collected.  The 
Isle  of  Man  has  not  set  a 
ceiling  at  all,  as  its  fund 
management  industry  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  either 
Jersey’s  or  Guernsey’s,  and  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  dev- 
elopment Instead,  the  am- 
ount available  will  expand  in 
accordance  with  total  funds 
under  management,  and  will 
be  collected  from  all  partici- 
pants in  the  scheme. 

This  will  not  include  all  the 
Manx-based  funds,  any  more 

Offshore  foods  have 
two  advantages 

than  the  schemes  put  forward 
by  the  Channel  Islands  will 
cover  all  the  funds  registered 
there.  The  compensation  safe- 
ty net  is  extended  only  to  the 
foods  that  will  be  authorized 
under  the  Act  when  foe  is- 
lands obtain  designated  status. 

Funds  that  do  not  want  to 
market  into  foe  UK  will  not 
need  to  be  authorized,  and 
under  present  proposals  will 
□ot  be  covered  by  the 
compensation  schemes. 

Neither  will  any  other 
financial  firms,  in  contrast  to 


ceive  a pay-out  in  the  event  of 
foe  collapse  of  any  folly 
authorized  financial  advice 
business. 

The  main  reason  for  choos- 
ing an  ofi&hore  fund  in  pref- 
erence to  ah  onshore  one  is  to 
take  advantage  of  high-yidd- 
ing  gilt  funds,  which  pay 
interest  without  deducting  tax 
at  source,  or  to  switch  your 
money  around  among  the 
various  investment  options  in 
an  umbrella  fund. 

The  only  way  such  funds 
can  be  marketed  in  foe  UK  at 
present  is  by  obtaining  a 
listing  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
— up  to  December  1.  That  is 
foe  dale  beyond  which  un- 
authorized funds  are  out  in  the 
cold,  though  not  beyond  foe 
UK  investor's  reach.  You  can 
put  your  money  into  anything 
you  want,  as  can  your  adviser 
within  foe  parameters  of  foe 
best  advice  rules. 

Take  note,  however,. dot 
after  December  1,  or  when  foe 
offshore  islands  are  granted 
designated  status,  there  will  be 
a signifiant  gap  between  the 
legapy  enforced  investor  pro- 
tection offered  by  authorized 
and  unauthorized  ofi&hore 
funds. 

Panline  Skypala 


A little  help,  and  some  cost 


Yoa  do  pot  have  to  be  rich  to 
need  help  at  hone,  writes 
Jamie  Hawthorne.  New  ba- 
bies, Alness  in  the  family  or 
simply  foe  demands  of  careers 
stretch  mental  and  physical 
resomces  to  their  Emits.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  a 
workplace  offers  child  care,  A 
is  expensive,  except  in  hos- 
pitals, and  not  tax-deductible. 

For  help  needed  after  an 
illness  or  became  of  infirmity 
or  after  a multiple  birth,  try 
fost  your  family  doctor.  He 
can  recommend  that  the  local 
authority  sappHes  a borne  help 
for  a few  bonis  a week.  The 
maximum  payment  depends 
on  your  income  but  in  London 
it  is  not  more  than  £4.42  an 
hour  paid  directly  to  the  local 
authority. 

Debbie  Us,  proprietor  of 


Little  Masters  and  Misses,  of 
Croydon,  Sorrey,  with  300 
babysitters  and  child  care  staff 
on  foe  books,  emphasizes  that 
although  staff  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  help 
mothers,  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  mothers' 
helps.  Her  charges  for  baby- 
sitters for  a minimum  four- 
hour  stmt,  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day evenings,  is  £2  an  horn-. 
Weekends  cost  £2^0.  The  rate 
for  foil-time  nannies  is  a 
minimum  £75  per  week1  net 
The  hoars  are  745am  to 
6.15pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 
There  is  also  an  annual 
registration  fee. 

Cleaners  and  mothers’ helps 
are  cheaper,  though  about  £4 
an  hour  is  the  going  rate  in 
smarter  districts.  An  pairs 
must  work  no  more  than  30 


hoars  a week  and  get  board 
and  lodging  and  £25-£30 
pocket  money  a week. 

Agencies  charge  a foe  of 
around  £30  for  gammer  bob- 
day  an  pahs,  and  from  £100 
for  longer  periods. 

Householders  need  to  check 
their  home  and  contents  in- 
surance to  be  sure  they  are 
covered  in  foe  event  of  an 
accident. 

Yoa  are  responsible  for 
paying  National  Insurance  V 
contributions  and  PAYE  for 
anybody  you  employ.  PAYE 
has  to  be  deducted  from  wages 
of  more  than  £50  a week  — foe 
personal  allowance  is  £2^05. 

A telephone  call  to  the 
employers’  section  of  your 
nearest  tax  district  will  get  yon 
a “starter  pack”. 


If  you  do,  then  read  no  further.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  a prospect  sounds 
somewhat  worrying,  read  on. 

Inheritance  tax  really  could  deprive 
your  family  of  almost  40%  of  your  hard 
earned  assets.  Why  risk  it?  Especially 
when  a personally  prepared  financial 
planning  report  from  London  Life  can 
recommend  ways  you  and  your  depend- 
ants might  avoid  such  an  eventuality. 

With  your  help,  we  can  calculate 
the  value  of  your  estate  and  your  inher- 
itance tax  liability.  We  will  then  set  up  a 
plan  for  you,  to  mitigate  that  liability. 
And  at  the  same  time  we  can  offer 


advice  on  restructuring  your  assets  to 
ensure  that  your  savings  are  working 
harder  to  provide  the  lifestyle  you 
require. 

In  addition,  London  Life  pays  no 
commission,  which  means  that  more  of 
your  contributions  are  invested  for  your 
benefit. 

For  further  details, 
simply  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  or  telephone 
0800  500215  free  of 
charge. 

Why  risk  your 
family’s  financial  future? 


Position . 
Address. 


Home  Tel  — 
Business  TeJ. 


LONDON  LIFE 

Established  1806 


New  Business  Department 
London  Life 

FREEPOST  100  Temple  Street 
Bristol  BSI6YJ.  (No  stamp  required) 

One  of  our  representatives  may  contact 
you  to  see  if  you  require  any  further  help 
or  information.  v 

LONDON  LIFE  IS  A MEMBER  OF 
LAUTRO 


. Postcode . 


GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  YOU.  GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  YOUR  BUSING 
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Tribal  roots  of  love  and  war 


Sexual  bonding  and  being  part  of  a ‘family’  group  are  vital  in  curbing  aggression.  In  the  final  extract  from  their  book  on  the  tribes 
of  today,  Desmond  Morris  and  Peter  Marsh  examine  the  ways  we  deal  with  extremes  of  individual  and  collective  emotion 


SECTION 


o ve  and  war  are  basic 
to  any  human  culture, 
f whether  it  is  “prim- 
itive*’ or  modem.  The 
former  is,  in  feet,  linked  to  the 
fetter. 

The  human  female  is  partly 
lo  blame.  Unlike  the  females 
of  our  nearest  primate  rel- 
atives, she  is  sexually  recep- 
tive most  of  the  time;  her 
constant  availability  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  com- 
petition among  the  men  on  a 
sustained  basis.  This  com- 
petition had  to  be  regulated  by 
rides  and  taboos.  Such  regula- 
tion helped  to  bond  men  and 
women  more  dosely  into  so- 
cial groups  or  tribes. 

But  an  inevitable  _ con- 
sequence of  tribal  bonding  is 
-hostility  towards  other  tribes. 
A tribe  gains  its  characteristic 
distinctiveness  through  con- 
trast with  other  groups.  Hav- 
ing an  “enemy**  is  one  of  the 
eariest  ways  of  reinforcing  the 
social  ties  which  bind  a com- 
munity together,  whether  that 
community  is  a tribe  of  foot- 
ball fens  on  a British  terracing 
or  the  Vanomamo  tribe  of  the 
- Venezuelan  rain  forest,  fro® 
which  one  out  of  four  of  the 
mail*  .population  dies  as  a 
result  of  combat. 

As  we  have  developed  from 
our  hunter-gatherer  roots,  co- 
operation and  aggression  have 
grown,  together,  a process 
i-which  has  ensured  our  sur- 
. rival  and  created  opportu- 
nities for  group  culture  and 
individual  social  identity. 

The  universal  human  sol- 
ution to  the  need  to  regulate 
sexual  relations  is,  and  tor 
mtitesmums  has  been,  mar* 

riage.  h&rriage  ca?  be  defined 

as  a socially  sanctioned  sexual 
anrf  economic  union  between 
two  or  more  people.  Usually, 
•il  is  a contract  between  a man 

and  one  or  more  women.  This 
. being  so,  marriage  can  be 

not  only  as  a means  of  regulat- 
ing reproductive  behaviour, 
bat  also  as  a way  of  upholding 
male  dominance.  In  the  early 
hominid  societies,  u has  been 
suMested,  males  used  maze 
selection  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  bond  as 
a way  of  exploiting  the  bene- 
fits of  the  foraging  and  garter- 
ing activities  of  females.  Such 


establishing  alliances  between 
Jdhship' groups.  The  use  of 
phrases  such  as  “mother-in- 
law”  and  “brother-in-law”  im- 
plies that  marriage  serves  not 
just  to  bond  husband  and  wife 
together  but  also  to  establish  a 
dear  set  of  expectations  and 
obligations  among  members 
of  the  newly  related  families. 

Because  marriage  performs 
this  vital  function,  spouse- 
seJection  is  rarely  left  to  pure 
chance  or  romantic  whim. 
The  characteristic  Asian  sys- 
tem is  the  formally  arranged 
marriage.  The  concept  of  love 
is  not  central  lo  the  process  of 
selecting  a marriage  partner, 
although  it  is  expected  that 
such  emotional  bonds  will 
follow  from  the  marriage 
union.  We  tend  to  think  that 
in  Western  culture  the  process 
is  very  different:  people  marry 
because  they  love  each  other, 
wish  to  stay  together  and  want 
to  raise  a family.  The  reality  is 
very  different 


£like  OUT 
counterparts  in 
traditional 
cultures,  we 
celebrate  the 
newly 
legitimized 
sexual  liaisons  ^ 


As  in  most  tribal  societies, 
we  select  marriage  partners 
from  a narrow  band  of  people 
who  share  with  ns  similar 
status,  social  class,  values  and 
lifestyle.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  the  general  pattern  is 
remarkably  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  societies  where 
selection  arrangements  are 
formalized  by  the  families  of 
the  couple  to  be  mamed.  - 
Embedded  in  the  rituals  of 
mania**  in  Western  societies 
is  the  notion  that  such  unions 
aw  for  life  and  that  once  a 
mate  has  been  sdecn^no 
other  should  be  considered. 
As  we  know,  there  are  many 
cases  where  this  ideal  is  not 
met  Apart  from  «&amanffll 
relationships,  divorce  and  re- 


marriage are  common.  Far 
this  reason,  our  system  is 
usually  referred  to  as  serial 
monogamy,  at  any  one  time  a 
person  can  have  only  one 
spouse,  but  the  identity  of  the 
spouse  can  change  from  time 
to  time. 

In  - traditional  societies, 
however,  monogamy  is  a rel- 
atively rare  arrangement  The 
number  of  wives  an  individ- 
ual male  will  have  will  be 
directly  dependant  bn  his 
ability  to  mafniflin  and  sop- 
port  them.  This  system  fa- 
vours the  older  males,  who 
may  be  able  to  support  up  to  a 
dozen  wives,  at  the  expense  of 
the  younger  men,  whose  social 
and  economic  status  may 
effectively  preclude  marriage 
until  their  fete  thirties,  if  a tail. 

Although  polygamy  in  Af- 
rica arose  in  response  to  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of 
rural  communities,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  transferred  virtu- 
ally intact  to  the  new  cities, 
irrespective  of  the  affluence  of 
tiie  men.  Roughly  one  third  of 
Senegalese  mem  have  more 
than  a single  wife.  The  system 
is  seen,  particularly  by  the 
males,  as  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  African  tra- 
ditions and  culture. 

Polygamy  is  the  United 
States  is,  of  course,  illegal. 
That  has  not  prevented  the 
most  fiercely  tribal  of  US 
religious  groups,  the  Mor- 
mons, from  establishing  and 
continuing  the  practice.  The 
Mormons'  move  towards 
polygamy  took  care  of  a 
couple  of  social  problems 
inherent  in  the  movement  and 
the  times.  More  women  than 
men  joined  the  new  religious 
movement  and,  due  to  the 
high  rate  of  male  infant 
mortality  on  the  fringes  of  the 
North  American  frontier 
where  the  Mormons  lived, 
there  were  significantly  more 
women  needing  support 

Although  marriage  patterns 
vary  from  culture  to  culture, 
they  all  serve  to  regulate  and 
order  sexual  encounters.  It  is 
also  the  case  that  the  rules  are 
broken,  and  there  are  few 
societies  in  which  premarital 
and  extramarital  relationships 
are  not  found.  In  our  own  cul- 
tures we  tolerate  divorce,  re- 
marriage and  extramarital 
affeirs  by  both  sexes,  and  we 
accept  the  reality  of  sex  before 
wedlock.  , . 

Our  laws  relating  to  inher- 


itance now  largely  recognize 
the  claims  of  illegitimate  off- 
spring. and  bastardy  is  no 
longer  such  a stigma.  Despite 
all  of  these  “modem"  de- 
velopments and  areas  of  lib- 
eralization, marriage  itself  is 
still  as  central  to  us  as  it  is  to 
African  villagers. 


6 In  initiation 
ceremonies,  the 
young  man  is 
separated  from 
his  tribe  so 
that  he  may 
return  with  a 

new  status  ^ 


The  notion  of  uncon- 
strained courtship  in  the  20th 
century  is  also  rather  mythi- 
cal. Parental  control  is  still 
much  in  evidence  when  it 
comes  to  the  acceptability  of 
boyfriends  and  girlfriends, 
and  the  influence  of  mothers 
and  fathers  is  still  significant 
when  it  comes  to  spouse 
selection.  It  is,  in  feet,  during 
the  20th  century  that  marriage 
has  reached  its  peak  as  one  of 
the  most  formalized  rites  of 
passage  in  our  society. 

The  rise  of  overt  promiscu- 
ity and  cohabitation,  which 
originated  in  the  1960s  and 
developed  during  the  1970s, 
appeared  to  threaten  the  West- 
ern institution  of  marriage.  All 
that  really  happened,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  prelimi- 
naries were  modified.  Mar- 
riage was  often  delayed,  being 
preceded  by  a period  of  what 
is  known  as  “living  in  sin". 
When  couples  did  many,  they 
increasingly  chose  a large- 
scale  ceremony,  with  all  ns 
ritual  and  symbolism. 

The  form  of  the  modern 
wedding  is  much  in  line  with 
that  found  in  many  traditional 
cultures.  There  are  exchanges 
of  promises  and  vows,  special 
clothes  are  worn,  ritual  foods 
are  eaten  and  new  relation- 
ships are  created  between 
families.  Reflecting  the  tra- 
ditional idea  of  the  dowry,  the 
bride’s  father  is  expected  to 


pay  for  the  whole  ceremony. 

Id  traditional  cultures,  the 
marriage  ceremony  can  be  as 
simple  as  carrying  firewood  to 
the  door  of  a woman's  family 
and  subsequently  moving 
one’s  hammock  next  to  hers. 
In  more  developed  agri- 
cultural societies  the  cere- 
monies tend  to  be  more  ela- 
borate, involving  pre-nuptial 
rites,  periods  of  seclusion  of 
the  bride,  ritual  foods  and 
dress,  formal  processions 
through  the  streets,  public 
announcements  and  ritual- 
ized, although  generally  pri- 
vate, forms  of  consummation 
of  the  marriage. 

In  modem  societies  the 
marriage  is  most  often  con- 
summated during  the  period 
known  as  the  honeymoon. 
Instead  of  proceeding  directly 
to  the  new  marital  home,  the 
couple  isolate  themselves 
from  their  families  and 
friends.  This  is  dearly  to  allow 
the  rite  of  passage  to  be  more 
firmly  marked  — in  exactly  the 
same  way  that,  in  the  case  of 
initiation  ceremonies,  the 
young  man  is  first  separated 
from  his  tribe  so  that  he  may 
return  with  a new  status  and 
identity.  The  honeymoon  en- 
ables the  newly-weds  to  return 
to  their  families  and  groups  as 
people  of  quite  different  status 
and  role. 

One  thing  which  symbolizes 
marriages  in  Western  societies 
more  dearly  than  anything 
else  is  the  ritual  cake.  A recent 
study  in  Glasgow  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  single  dement 
which  couples  are  least  willing 
to  dispense  with,  even  when 
economic  considerations 
might  rule  out  most  of  the 
other  trappings.  The  role  of 
the  wedding  cake  is  equally 
significant  in  other  cultures, 
and  is  central  to  marriage 
ceremonies  in  Cairo.  Few 
people,  however,  have  consid- 
ered rte  real  meaning  of  the 
traditional  cake  or  investi- 
gated its  symbolic  role. 

The  modern  Western  wed- 
ding cake  dates  back  to  Vic- 
torian Britain.  It  is  modelled 
on  the  elaborately  tiered  struc- 
tures consumed  on  other  occa- 
sions by  royalty  or  the  aristo- 
cracy. Its  neat  order,  dimin- 
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ishxng  in  size  towards  the  top 
(fourth)  level,  symbolized  the 
values  of  our  culture  at  that 
time.  Each  layer  represented  a 
distinct  stratum  of  society, 
from  royalty  at  the  top  to  the 
masses  at  the  bottom.  In  the 
context  of  the  wedding  cere- 


mony it  equally  signals  order, 
regularity  and  security  — all 
those  things  so  intrinsically 
bound  up  with  marriage  itself. 
The  whiteness  of  the  cake,  like 
that  of  the  bridal  gown,  is  a 
symbol  of  purity. 

Some  writers  have  sug- 


gested that  the  cutting  of  rte 
cake  represents  the  imminent 
loss  of  virginity  which  is  (in 
theory  at  least)  to  be  experi- 
enced by  both  partners.  The 
bride  and  groom  hold  rte 
knife  together,  and,  in  joint 
Continued  ovarteaf 
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effort,  force  it  through  the 
hard  crust  of  icing  into  the 
soft,  yielding  layer  of  raand- 
pan  and  then  into  the  moist 
mixture  beneath.  As  a meta- 
phor for  the  sexual  act  it  is  far 
from  precise,  but  there  are 
sufficient  similarities  to  make 
such  an  interpretation  at  least 
half  reasonable. 

Whatever  the  true  meaning 
of  the  cake,  its  most  important 
contribution  is  that  it  adds  to 
the  ritual  character  of  the 
event  In  modern  societies  we 
need  opportunities  for  formal 
ceremonies,  even  though  they 
may  be  no  longer  fashionable. 
Like  our  counterparts  in  tra- 
ditional cultures,  we  need  to 
celebrate  the  newly  legiti- 
mized sexual  liaisons  between 
our  friends  and  relations. 

The  role  of  marriage  shows 
no  sign  of  weakening  in  our 
modern  cultures.  The  need  for 
regulating  sexual  behaviour 
and  for  cementing  the  ties  bet- 
ween families  is  met  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  ways  in  all 
societies,  whether  traditional 
or  modem.  Our  reliance  on 
essentially  tribal  marriage 
practices  continues  to  be  re- 
vealed not  only  in  the  pomp  of 
cathedrals  and  churches  but 
even  in  the  characterless  ante- 
rooms of  register  offices. 


6 Wars  with 
other  tribes 
were  organized 
according  to 
prescribed 
ceremonies, 
rules  and  codes 
of  conduct  ^ 


Equally,  there  is  little  abate- 
ment of  man's  predilection  for 
the  other  side  of  the  tribal 
coin,  the  channelling  of  hostil- 
ity and  aggression  towards 
“out-groups”,  or  other  tribes. 

In  traditional  societies,  the 
emerging  sense  of  solidarity 
and  loyalty  created  tensions 
between  neighbouring  groups 
for  two  basic  reasons.  Fust, 
when  food  was  scarce,  there 
arose  the  need  to  protect  the 
hunting  grounds  from  the 
predatory  activities  of  out- 
siders. Second,  tensions  and 
frustrations  needed  to  be  di- 
rected towards  outsiders  in 
order  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
conflicts  within  the  group  and 
to  maintain  tribal  solidarity. 
Rivalries  with  other  tribes,  for 
real  or  imagined  reasons,  cre- 
ated the  land  of  collective 
feeling  which,  doling  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  the  British 
referred  to  as  “the  Dunkirk 
spirit". 

But,  at  least  among  the  early 
tribes,  it  was  important  to 
keep  the  potential  destructive- 
ness of  this  aggressive  activity 
under  control.  Otherwise  its 
practical  usefulness  as  a 
means  of  social  cohesion 
would  have  been  lost  If  all 
skirmishes  between  rival 
tribes  resulted  in  serious  levels 
of  fatalities,  the  risk  of  mutual 
annihilation  would  outweigh 
any  potential  benefits.  Also,  if 
tribes  needed  enemies  with 
which  to  contrast  themselves 
favourably,  there  was  little  to 
be  gained  from  wiping  out 
their  rivals  completely. 

Early  warfare  thus  devel- 
oped into  a largely  symbolic 


the  patterns  of  conflict  that 
emerge  in  unlikely  corners  of 
modem  societies. 

In  a typical  New  Guinea 
plains  skirmish,  challenges  are 
issued  by  small  groups  of 
warriors  who  are  sent  out  in 
the  early  morning  to  the  no- 
man’s lands  which  separate 
tribal  territories.  Such  invita- 
tions to  battle  are  invariably 
taken  up  and  preparations 
begin-  The  timing  of  the  battle 
is  discussed.  The  weather 
forecast  is  taken  into  account. 
Rain  is  sufficient  cause  to 
abandon  the  fighting  al- 
together. The  Dani  prepare 
themselves  for  war  using 
elaborate  face-paint  and  de- 
corations made  from  bird 
feathers;  such  decorations  can 
be  ruined  by  a sudden 
downpour. 

The  actual  fighting,  when  it 
does  occur,  resembles  an 
elaborate  ritual  dance:  a dis- 
play rather  than  an  encounter. 
Contact  between  rival  groups 
rarely  lasts  for  more  than  10 
minutes.  The  risks  to  life  and 
limb  are  quite  limited.  The 
death  of  a single  tribesman  is 
greeted  as  a major  disaster  and 
can  bring  the  battle  to  a swift 
conclusion;  even  a serious 
injury  is  seen  as  being  an 
extraordinary  event.  The 
death  toll  from  a year  of  war 
and  fighting  is  usually  10  to  20 
warriors,  and  this  is  in  a 
culture  where  battles  are  an 
everyday  feature  of  normal 
existence.  Although  arrows 
are  discharged,  they  have  no 
flights  and,  as  a result,  it  is 
difficult  to  hit  anything  with 
them  at  a distance  of  more 
than  10  metres.  And  yet 
feathers  and  their  properties 
are  something  which  every 
Dani  understands.  We  have  to 
assume  that  they  are  delib- 
erately made  so  that  they  will 
not  fly  in  a straight  line. 
Demonstrations  of  manly  vir- 
tues and  tribal  solidarity  can 
therefore  be  conducted  with- 
out frilling  or  being  killed. 

A similar  pattern  of  aggress 
si  ve  behaviour  has  emerged  in 
male  youth  cultures  all  over 
the  modem  world.  The  vari- 
ous youth  tribes  which  have 
emerged  in  Britain  since  the 
Second  World  War  have  been 
renowned  for  their  aggression. 
The  Teddy  Boys  of  the  1950s, 
the  mods  and  rockers  of  the 
1 960s  and  the  skinheads  of  the 
early  1970s  all  gained  reputa- 
tions for  anarchic  violence 
and  destruction.  From  the 
mid-1960s,  soccer  fens  estab- 
lished a media  image  of 
senseless  and  gratuitous  thug- 
gery and  destructiveness.  But 
detailed  research  has  revealed 
quite  a different  aspect  to 
youth-culture  aggression. 

Football  fens  not  only  have 
a clear  social  structure  but  also 
act  within  a strong  framework 
of  rules,  conventions  and 
rituals  — those  familiar  hall- 
marks of  tribal  identification, 
lie  pattern  of  their  violent 
activities  is  very  dose  to  that 
observed  in  traditional  cul- 
tures. Outsiders  are  intimi- 
dated by  their  threatening 
postures,  abusive  language 
and  violent  threats,  but  in 
reality  the  number  of  serious 
injuries  is  remarkably  low. 

Research  in  Britain  has 
consistently  shown  that  al- 
though there  are  indeed  many  ' 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  ; 
football  fens  in  and  around 
the  stadia,  the  frequency  and  < 
severity  of  these  acts  is  not 
significantly  above  that  which 
would  be  expected  given  a ; 
similar  population  of  people  ' 


Together  they  stand:  group  loyalties  and  disciplines  are  as  vital  to  the  chalk-decorated  Masai  warriors  as  to  any  modern  army,  and  have  to  be  constantly  fostered 


activity  in  which  the  point  of  in  any  other  social  context 


the  exercise  was  rarely  to  kill 
people,  more  to  achieve  domi- 
nance and  control  over  them. 
Just  as  conflicts  within  the 
group  could  be  settled  by 
ritual  displays,  chants  and 
dances,  so  wars  with  other 
tribes  came  to  be  organized 
according  to  prescribed  rules, 
ceremonies  and  mutually 
acceptable  codes  of  conduct 
A study,  made  as  recently  as 
1963.  of  the  Dani  of  the  New 
Guinea  plains  provides  us 
with  a classic  example  of  the 
structure  and  function  of 
tribai  warfare.  Their  tra- 
ditional modes  of  conflict 
provide  us  with  insights  into 


A study  in  Scotland  exam- 
ined levels  of  reported  crime 
in  areas  where  football 
grounds  are  situated.  A 
comparison  was  made  be- 
tween those  Saturdays  when 
football  was  played  and  those 
when  it  was  not  The  conclu- 
sion was  that  football  matches 
bad  no  significant  effect  on 
levels  of  crime  and  violence. 
In  some  cases  there  was  even 
an  indication  that  football 
matches  led  to  a reduction  in 
these  levels.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  this  research  was 
conducted  not  by  radical 
sociologists  but  by  the  police. 

There  are.  of  course,  excep- 


tions to  the  normal  pattern. 
The  1985  tragedy  in  the 
Heysel  stadium  in  Brussels, 
when  36  people,  mainly  fens 
of  the  Italian  Juventus  club, 
were  killed  after  a confronta- 
tion with  Liverpool  fens,  still 
reminds  us  how  things  can  go 
terribly  wrong.  Even  here, 
however,  the  deaths  were 
caused  by  panic  reactions  and 
a collapsing  wall,  not  by  the 
deliberately  murderous  acts  of 
violent  fens.  We  must  not  fell 
into  the  trap  of  thinking  that 
murder  is  a normal  feature  of 
football  matches  in  Britain  or 
anywhere  else  in  Europe. 

Aggression  within  groups  of 
football  fens  is  aroused  in  the 
stadia  by  the  presence  of  fans 
of  the  rival  team.  The  collec- 
tive aggression  serves  to  re- 
inforce tribal  solidarity,  reaf- 
firming social  bonds  and 
commitments  among  the  soc- 
cer-terrace subculture.  That 
aggression  is,  however,  largely 
channelled  into  symbolic  sub- 


(Having  an 
enemy  is  one 
of  the  easiest 
ways  of 
reinforcing 
the  social 
ties  which  bind 
a community 
together  ^ 


stitutes  for  violence.  In  the 
way  that  the  Dani  wage  hugely 
bloodless  wars,  the  fens  can 
enter  into  confrontations  with 
their  rivals  every  week  with- 
out significant  risk  of  serious 
injury  to  themselves  or  their 
peers,  despite  the  image  of 


bloodshed  which  surrounds 
their  activity. 


bers  carry  weapons  and  the 
tribal  rules  for  fighting  are 


One  major  component  of  quite  different  from  those 
the  soccer  tribe's  aggressive  found  among  British  football 


ritual  is  the  use  of  stylized 
chants,  used  to  denigrate  their 
rivals.  These  chants,  while 
very  insulting,  do  not  chall- 
enge the  essential  human  qual- 
ity of  the  opposition. 

Along  with  the  chanting  go 
gestures  and  fecial  expressions 
which  provide  further  chan- 


fens,  to  whom  the  use  of  a 
weapon  is  generally  seen  as  a 
form  of  cowardice,  especially 
if  one’s  rival  is  unarmed. 
European  youth  tribes  have, 
in  some  cases,  recently  begun 
to  escalate  their  level  of 
violence.  We  have  seen  this  on 
the  soccer  terraces  in  Britain 


nets  for  the  expression  of  and  among  the  Ultras  of 
hostility.  The  style  of  these  Italian  football  stadia.  Italian 
expressions  and  the  form  of  fens,  having  borrowed  much 
the  gestures  may  seem  trivial,  of  their  style  from  their  British 
but  they  are  important  clues  to  counterparts,  have  created 
the  type  of  aggression  and  tribes  which  are  similar  to 
violence  which  is  to  be  ex-  their  street-gang  contemporar- 
pccled.  The  violence  which  ies  in  New  York  and  Los 
occurs  in  these  subcultures  is  Angeles.  Theirs  is  the  violence 
essentially  social,  and  thus  of  alienated  youth  looking  for 
constrained  by  the  tacit  rules  easy  scapegoats.  It  flows  not 
which  accompany  all  social  from  the  process  of  tribal 
activities.  bonding  but  from  the  lack  of 

The  harsher  the  economic  identity  and  personal  involve- 
dimate,  however,  the  more  meni  characteristic  of  our 
violent  the  tribal  aggression,  over-large  modem  societies. 
The  Yanomamo  of  the  The  return  to  tribalism  is  here 
Venezuelan  rain  forest  — a defensive  reaction  — one 
known  as  “The  Fierce  People”  which  fosters,  rather  than 
— are  surrounded  by  abundant  constrains,  the  angers  and 
vegetation,  but  there  is  a frustrations  of  daily  life, 
shortage  of  animal  protein.  Because  of  all  the  fortifica- 
Frequent  skirmishes,  over  the  tions  on  Italian  football 
matter  of  hunting  territories,  grounds,  the  dans  have  little 
lead  to  many  deaths.  The  opportunity  for  physical  con- 
Dani,  on  the  other  hand,  with  tact  with  their  rivals,  and  so 
their  abundance  of  crops  and  must  vent  their  aggression 
rich  hunting  territories,  have  through  symbolic  displays. 


no  need  to  kill  members  of  Unlike  the  British,  who  rely 
rival  tribes.  Tribal  aggression  principally  on  songs,  chants 
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remains,  reinforcing  social 
bonds  but  lacking  deadlines*. 

In  modem  tribes  we  see  the 
same  contrasts.  Where  there  is 
no  fundamental  need  for 
injurious  violence,  fighting 
becomes  little  more  than  rit- 
ual display.  In  harsher  eco- 
nomic climates,  however,  die 
pattern  of  violence  can 
change,  and  there  are  signs 
that  this  may  be  occurring  in 
the  soccer  culture.  With  bl- 


and gestures,  the  Ultras  pound 
drums  constantly  throughout 
the  game,  set  fire  to  rubbish  on 
the  terraces  and  create  an 
almost  impenetrable  fog  using 
smoke  flares  and  fireworks. 

The  process  of  creating 
tribal  solidarity  through  the 
victimization  of  others  has 
been  evident  in  the  dev- 


has  to  be  afforded  similar 
status  to  oneself,  although  he 
may  then  be  subjected  to  a 
process  of  demasculinization. 
The  male  enemy  is  still  a 
fellow  human,  but  his.  mas- 
culinity is  symbolically  taken 
away  from  him.  Thus,  the 
chants  of  the  football  tribes 
commonly  cast  aspersions  on 
their  rivals'  sexual  habits, 
while  boasting  of  their  own 
manly  virtues  and  sexual  ap- 
petite. Exactly  similar  links 
between  sexuality  and  aggres- 
sion are  to  be  found  in 
traditional  societies:  the  Dani 


(The  male 
enemy  is 
still  a 

fellow  human, 
but  his 

masculinity  is 
symbolically 
taken  away 
from  him  ^ 


warrior,  for  example,  takes  the 
battlefield  wearing  an  enor- 
mous penis  sheath. 

To  realize  the  full  horror 
which  results  from  our  shift 
away  from  the  social  nature  of 
tribal  violence,  we  have  only 
to  examine  the  recent  history 
of  Western  societies.  It  is 
sometimes  assumed  that  the 
German  guards  at  Auschwitz 
and  Belsen  were  brutish  sav- 
ages driven  by  a lust  for  death 
and  destruction.  Many  were 


elopment  of  such  organ--  perfectly  ordinary  people 
izations  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  caught  up  in  a collective 


It  is  also  identifiable  in  British 


creased  youth  unemployment  skinhead  tribes  and  related 
and  social  alienation,  the  rit-  youth  subcultures.  Their 
ual  framework  is  often  unable  white  working-class  members 
to  contain  the  aggression,  are  alienated  from  a society  in 
Violence  of  a quite  different  which  they  have  failed  to 
and  essentially  non-social  achieve  status.  This  frustra- 
kind  is  therefore  emerging,  tion  is  vented  on  identifiable 
This  is  also  true  of  the  street  groups  which  they  believe,  for 
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gangs  in  the  major  cities  of  the 
United  States. 


no  logical  reason,  to  be  in- 
strumental in  their  lack  of 


IN  HARDBACK 
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US  youth  gangs  are  distinct-  achievement.  Asian  im- 
ive  tribal  groups,  occupying  migrants  are  cast  in  the  same 
strictly  delimited  territories  in  role  as  that  of  the  Jews  in  Nazi 
major  US  urban  areas.  Many  Germany.  Tribal  lore  of  the 
members  control  local  par-  skinhead  culture^  assigns 
cotie  sales.  Protection  rackets,  blame  to  such  outsiders,  and 
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involving  extortion  from 
shopkeepers,  are  common. 
Inter-gang  violence  is  rel- 


thereby  legitimizes  violence 
against  them. 

Ritual  conflicts  in  the  tra- 


aiively  uncommon,  but  when  ditional  mode  depend  on  a 


it  occurs  it  can  result  in  . certain  c 
serious  injuries  and  even  fetal-  between 
ities.  Virtually  all  gang  mem-  honour  ■ 


certain  degree  of  mutual  trust 
between  the  protagonists.  For 
honour  to  be  achieved  a rival 


pattern  of  activity  which  can 
only  come  about  in  a non- 
tnbal  context.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  mass  extermination 
was  earned  out  in  a methodi- 
cal and  detached  manner. 
Such  acts  can  be  conducted 
wnth  so  little  concern  only 
mien  the  targets  have  been 
successfully  reduced  to  sub- 
human status. 

Our  age-old  hunting  in- 
stincts, coupled  with  our 
unique  ability  to  transform, 
symbolically,  the  nature  of  our 
targets  of  aggression,  allow  us 
to  do  things  which  would 
otherwise  be  unthinkable. 
When  we  become  hunters  who 
lack  a tribe,  we  achieve  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being 
the  most  murderous  spedes 
alive. 

Sport  in  modern  society  is 


the  child  of  the  traditions  of 
our  hunting  ancestors.  Within 
stadia  and  arenas  around  the 
world  we  find  both  symbolic 
reminders  of  our  origins  and 
reflections  of  the  cultural 
forces  which  have  shaped  so 
much  of  our  development  as 
social  animals. 

Most  sport  involves  skills 
which  were  once  essentia]  for 
survival  within  hunting  com- 
munities. Speed  and  agility, 
coupled  with  an  accurate  aim 
and  fine  co-ordination,  are 
characteristics  of  virtually  all 
the  mass-appeal  games.  Addi- 
tional requirements  in  many 
sports  are  territorial  defence, 
stamina  and  physical  strength. 
These  skills  and  attributes  no 


(With 
increased 
alienation,  the 
ritual 

framework  is 
often  unable  to 
contain  the 
aggression  9 


longer  have  much  real  func- 
tion in  modern  culture,  which  * 
is  so  heavily  reliant  on  - 
intellectual  and  technical  abil- 
ities. Even  so.  we  show  no 
signs  of  abandoning  the 
celebration  of  them;  indeed, 
we  preserve  them  in  tribal 
rituals  which  deify  the  most 
skilled  exponents  and  which 
bind  groups  together  in  collect 
tive  support  of  their 
champions. 

As  the  anthropologist  AJyoeL. 
Cheska  has  pointed  out,  thc- 
need  for  repetitive  ritual  is 
most  apparent  in  traditional 
agricultural  societies.  Planting 
and  harvesting  are  recurring 
times  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic importance,  and  are. 
therefore  marked  by  distinc- 
tive ceremonies.  Some  of 
these  rituals  remain  with  us. 
However,  these  celebrations;  - 
like  harvest  festivals,  are  noT 
longer  such  a central  feature  in- 
our  cultures.  In  a technology, 
cally  sophisticated  society,  fee. 
passage  of  time  is  measured  in -- 
a different  way.  Sporting  occa- 
sions bring  bad:  a way  of- 
segmenting  the  year  through 
the  introduction  of  what  are  - 
known  technically  as  caien-.. 
drical  divisions.  1 ; 

In  Britain,  major  divisions*- 
of  the  calendar  occur  with  the;, 
onset  of  the  football  season  in-  - 
late  August  and  its  climax  at,  • 
the  FA  Cup  Final  in  May.. 
Because  of  the  influence  o £■ 
commercial  interests,  this  sea- 
son overlaps  with  the  tra- 
ditional times  for  playing 
cricket,  causing  some  dilution  . 
of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  ■ 
seasonal  changes  are  marked. . 
In  the  US,  the  sporting  sea- 
sons are  more  directly  related 
to  the  primeval  system  of 
dividing  up  the  year.  The 
football  “bowls"  are  held  _ 
around  the  winter  solstice, 
baseball  finals  occur  around, 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
the  basketball  championships' 
mark  the  onset  of  spring. 

Regularity  in  sport  is  en-  ! 
sured  through  the  rigid  rule, 
structure  imposed  upon  it 
Small  modifications  might  be' 
allowed,  but  mqjor  changes;, 
are  strongly  resisted  by  both  ’ 
players  and  spectators,  who. 
wish  to  preserve  the  security.; 
which  the  ritual  activity  pro--, 
vides.  As  in  the  case  of  other, 
ceremonies,  such  as  mar- 
riages, funerals  and  baptisms, 
there  is  a need  to  preserve 
continuity  of  experience  - to 
establish  the  degree  of  routine 
predictability  which  is  ever- 
present in  tribal  communities, 
but  which  is  often  lost  in  the 
chaos  of  modern  societies. 

The  rule  books  of  sports  arc; 
very  much  like  religious  bi-*" 
bles.  They  contain  not  only  ' * 
the  “commandments”,  but 
also  fee  basic  tenets  of  sacred1 
dogma  and  values.  In  soccer," 
for  example,  fee  rules  deter— 
mine  the  dimensions  and~ 
shape  of  fee  “sacred”  territory’ 
of  fee  playing  field  and  pre- 
scribe specific  activities.  The 
offence  of  “ungen  tiemanly 
behaviour”  covers  a wide 
range  of  possible  acts  which 
are  in  breach  of  the  concepts' 
or  fairness  and  dignity  that  lie 
at  the  heart  of  the  game.  The  - 
team  we  support  represents  an  * 
ideal  community  of  people  to* 
which  we  can  feel  a sense  of 
commitment  and  belonging.  ' 
Emotionality  is  a most 
apparent  and  ever-present  lea-” 
tore  of  sports  spectacles.  The  ■ 
drama  of  the  occasion  is 
tognly  charged  wife  passion  — ' 
both  fee  ecstasy  which  comes  ■ 
from  victory  and  fee  abject 
misery  associated  wife  defeat, 
for  those  directly  involved  in- 
ti*® enactment  of  the  drama" 
there  are  special  rewards  and 
costs,  but  fee  same  goes  for  the 
thousands  or.  through  tele- 
vjs,on.  Oic  millions  of  spec- ' 
tators  who  share  the  emo- ' 
uonal  experience. 

Sporting  events  provide1 
stone  of  the  few  occasions  on  . 
much  ordinary  people  have 11 
™ chance  to  engage  in  emo* 
tiona]  risk.  Lives  in  modem, 
oultotw  tend  to  be  ordered 
and  be  regulated  by  inn  I 

personal  processes  and* 
mechanisms.  Deliberately*  | 
sought-after  emotional  risk" 
xnererore  brings,  in  fee  context 
o*  uie  communal,  ritual  activ-% 
ily.  a heightening  of  bonds- 

tribe66”  Ule  members  of  - 
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A poet’s 

T S.  Eliot’s  poetry  so  captured 
} alene  Fletcher’s  heart  that  she 
devoted  her  life  to  him.  First  she 
became  his  secretary;  then  she 
married  him.  Next  week,  The 
Times  publishes  extracts  from  her 
collection  of  the  poet’s  letters. 

Bryan  Appleyard  met  her 

I warden.  The  point  was  not  t be  service 

itself;  but  ratherthe  thrill  of  putting  your 
money  into  a coflection  boot  brought 
round  by  the  great  man  himself. 

She  was  to  be  his  secretary  for  almost 
. . eight  years  until  he  finally  proposed  to 

n 1941.  wbenshfrwtR  14  Valiw  W I0C£  d..  il.  .k. 
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1941,  when  she  was  14,  Valerie 
Metchtt-  was  a pupil  at  Queen  Anne’s 
School,  Caversham.  One  day  her 
was  played  a record  of  John  Gielgud 
reading  TJS.  Eliot’s  poem  of  1927, 

Journey  of  the  Magi”. 

“A  cold  coming  we  had  of  it. 

Just  the  worst  time  of  the  year 

For  a journey,  and  such  a long  journey: 

The  ways  deep  and  the  weather  sharp. 

The  very  dead  of  winter.” 

She  had  been  devoted  to  poetry  for  as 
long  as  she  had  been  able  to  read.  She 
consumed  verse  widely  and  voraciously 
and,  until  that  day,  her  heroes  among 
modern  writers  had  been  Stephen 
Spender  and  Louis  MacNeice.  But  the 
sound  of  Eliot’s  mournful  musk  shpftfc 
her  more  than  anything  sfa*  had  ever 
heard  or  read. 

“I  was  bowled  over.  It  just  hit  me.  f 
can't  say  more  than  that,”  die  recalls, 
speaking  rapidly  and  in  a polite,  matter- 
of-fact  tone.  “The  whole  feeling  of  Tom 
in  it  — and  the  impression  I formed  then 
— was  borne  out  right  through  marriage 
and  everything.  After  that  I just  tried  to 
find  out  everything  I could  about  him. 
If  s a very  hard  thing  to  express.  It  was 
something  very  sympathetic.  His  confes- 
sor once  said  of  him  in  old  age  that  he 
had  a truly  childlike  heart.  I think-  that 
was  very  true.  Pfcrhaps  as  an  adolescent  I 
just  picked  that  up.” 

From  that  moment  her  devotion  to 
that  childlike  heart  and  to  the  genius  who 
possessed  it  was  to  be  unwavering.  The 
20th  century’s  greatest  poet  became  the 
centre  of  her  fife.  For  reasons  she  still 
finds  impossble  to  CTpfemi,  the  steady, 
anguished,  questing  rhythm  of  that  poem 
chained  everything.  “Hearing  that  po- 
etry was  just  a completely  hew  experi- 
ence.” 

Soon  afterwards  Coffin  Brooks,  a 
magazine  editor  and  a friend  bqjth  of  . 
Efiofs  and  of  her  parents,  gave  a lecture 
in  her  home  town  of  Leeds.  He  visited 
the  family  and  asked  Valerie  what  she 
planned  to  do  when  she  grew  up. 

“I  want,”  die  replied  at  once,  “to  be 
T.S.  Efiofs  secretary.”  Brooks  sakt 
“Why  not?” 

Some  instant,  indefinable  connection 
appeared  to  have  been  made  between  a 
schoolgirl  and  a man  whose  nature  and 
gift  have  intrigued  and  baffled  two 
generations  of  scholars  and  critics. 

She  began  as  a teenage  fen,  became  his 
secretary,  his  second  wife  and,  since  his 
death  in  1965,  has  devoted  herself  to  the 
task  of  editing  his  letters,  collecting  all 
the  material  he  ever  wrote,  and  editing 
for  publication  the  original  draft  of  The 
Waste  Land , his  greatest  poem. 

Where  the  world  perceived  in  Eliot  an 
awesome  and  indecipherable  complex- 
ity, she  appeared,  with  complete  simplic- 
ity, to  know  him  at  once.  During  his  final 
coma  he  recovered  consciousness  once 
to  say  one  word  — “Valerie”. 


warden.  The  point  was  not  the  service 
itself  but  rather  the  thrill  of  putting  yonr 
money  into  a collection  box  brought 
round  by  the  great  man  himseff. 

She  was  to  be  his  secretary  for  almost 
eight  years  until  be  finally  proposed  to 
her  at  the  end  of  1956.  By  the  rime  she 
began  work  for  him,  Biot  lad  tong 
cessed  to  be  semi  as  an  avant-garde 
modernist  innovator.  Instead,  be  was 
known  as  a devout  High  Anglican,  a 
Nobel  prizewinner,  a successful  play- 
wright and,  unquestionably,  the  head  of 
the  English  literary  establishment 

Her  work  brought  her  into  contact 
with  the  great  figures  that  surrounded 
him  — she  recalls  arguments  over  non- 
payment of  rent  with  Wyndham  Lewis's 
landlady  - and  he  constantly  drew  her 
into  his  editorial  decision-making, 

But  their  relationship  remained  pro- 
fessional and  formal  - she  invariably 
called  him  “Mr  Eliot”  — until  his 
proposal  at  the  Faber  & Faber  offices.  He 
was  to  say  he  would  have  asked  her 
earlier,  but  was  not  sure  of  her  real 
feelings  towards  him. 

Marriage,  for  Eliot  more  than  most, 
was  a big  step.  Before  he  bad  finally  left 
America  far  England  in  1915,  he  had 
been  convinced  of  his  love  for  a fellow 
American,  Emily  Hale.  Marriage  to  her 
would  have  meant  a commitment  to 
America  and  a career  as  a teacher  of 
philosophy.  But  in  - 1915,  in  Valerie's 
words,  he  “burnt  his  boats”  and  devoted 
himself  to  poetry  and  England.  Biot 
himself  later  linked  this  decision  to  his 
marriage  to  Vivien  Hajgb-Wood  It  was, 
in  personal  terms,  a disastrous  relation- 
ship. Vivien  was  repeatedly  ill  and 
descended  finally  into  insanity.  She  died 
in  a home  in  1947. 

“To  her  the  marriage  brought  no 
happiness,”  Eliot  was  to  write,  “to  me,  it 
brought  the  stale  of  mind  out  of  which 
came  The  Wasteland 
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rooks's  elementary  advice 
to  her  was  to  enrol  in  a secretarial  course. 
Her  parents  disapproved,  tart,  un- 
deterred, she  went  to  college  in  London. 
She  found  the  course  tedious,  but  did 
write  to  Faber  & Faber,  tte  Publishers 
where  Eliot  worked,  to  ask  if  they  had 
any  vacancies.  There  were  none.  She 
succeeded,  however,  m establishing  a 
literary  connection  by  wo^mg  for  the 
novelists  Paul  Capon  andCtautes ; Mor- 
gan. Finally,  in  1949,  Brooks  told  her 
Biot  was  looking  for  a seaway  and 
“was  being  rather  difficult  about  ii. 

She  went  to  the  Faber  offices  in 
Russell  Square  to  inquire-  For  two  hours 
she  walked  up  and  down  outside, 
summoning  up  the  courage  to '8®  “J- 
Eventually  she  managed  to  enter  and 
arrange  an  interview  with  the  chairman, 
Peter  Du  Sanloy,  who,  it  was  agreed, 
would  then  take  her  to  meet  Ehot. 

“He  was  just  everything  I had  ever 

ur^gined  him  to  be.  jfe  was  m t^Wtie 
office  and  he  was 

aslwas-He  smoked  and  smoked.  I had 
been  so  novo  us  I had  cut  my  hand  the 
a tin  and  A «*  ■>“ 
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- V alerie  says:  “He  was  quite 

aware  that  he  would  not  have  written 
The  Waste  Land  if  he  had  not  been 
unhappy  with  Vivien.  But  he  quite  saw 
that  if  he  had  been  happy  with  someone 
like  Emily  he  might  never  have  written 
great  poetry.  He  might  have  been  just 
another  professor  of  philosophy.  He  said 
he  could  imagine  the  husband  Vivien 
should  have  married  and  he  could  have 
imagined  the  right  husband  for  Emily. 
But  neither  was  him.” 

It  was  the  agony  of  his  marriage  to 
Vivien  that  prompted  one  of  his  most 
poignant  and  celebrated  remarks  to 
Valerie:  “He  said  he  thought  he  had  paid 
too  high  a price  to  be  a poet . . .” 

After  the  proposal,  Eliot  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  impending  wedding  a 
secret  — “We  wee  secretly  engaged,” 
Valerie  recalls,  “I  wore  a finger  stall  to 
hide  my  ring.  Very  few  people  knew,  we 
kept  it  dark  until  the  very  last  minute.  He 
warrted  to  avoid  the  press.  We  didn’t 
even  dare  to  go  to  St  Stephen’s  in  case  we 
were  recognized.  People  think  these  days 
if  you  are  private  you  have  something  to 
hide.  But  he  was  a very  shy  man.” 

They  were  married  at  6.15  in  the 
morning  on  January  10,  1957,  at  St 
Barnabas’s  Church  in  Kensington.  Val- 
erie was  30  and  Eliot  68.  They  went  on 
honeymoon  to  Menton.  There  the  press 
finally  caught  up  with  them,  having  been 
lipped  off  by  the  man  from  Godfrey 
Davis  who  had  driven  them  to  the 
airport 

Valerie  was  to  provide  Ehot,  in  the  last 
tight  years  of  his  life,  with  the  kind  of 
happiness  that  must  have  seemed  be- 
yond his  reach  after  the  long  nightmare 
of  his  first  marriage.  They  were  insepa- 
rable, yet  he  still  wrote  to  tar  weekly.  His 
Collected  Poems  ends  with  “A  Dedica- 
tion to  my  Wife”  which  evokes  the 
sudden  sense  of  relaxation  she  brought  to 
his  life. 

"Of  lovers  whose  bodies  smell  of  each 
other 

Who  think  the  same  thoughts  without 
need  of  speech 

And  babble  the  same  speech  without 
need  of  meaning," 

For  Valerie,  the  marriage  represented 
the  consummation  of  what  had,  in  effect, 
been  a love  affair  lasting  16  years.  She 
had  discovered  for  herself  precisely  the 
ynan  she  had  first  recognized  in  the 
rhythms  of  “Journey  of  the  Magi”. 
“Certainly  he  is  the  centre  of  my  life” 
she  still  says  today.  “It  just  seems  natural 
to  me.  I just  take  it  for  granted.  I can’t 
analyse  it,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  to  me.” 

Yet,  on  their  marriage,  she  was 
shocked  to  discover  that  Ehoi  cad 
forbidden  any  future  publication  of  his 
letters.  She  had  known  he  was  against  the 
idea  of  a biography,  but  had  assumed  the 
letters,  many  of  which  had  passed 
through  her  hands,  would  be  published. 

“He  insisted.  I was  surprised  because 
it  hadn’t  occurred  to  me.  But  he  was 
adamant  at  first  But  I used  to  read  to 
him  evety  evening  and  E inserted  into  the 
reading  a lot  of  poets'  letters  and  so  on. 
Finally,  one  evening  be  burst  out 
laughing  and  said:  ‘All  right,  you  winf 
He  said  he  had  destroyed  a lot  of  his 
letters  and  that  he  wouldn't  have  done  if 
he  had  known  he  was  going  to  marry 
me.” 

This  was  the  start  of  the  huge  project 
on  which  she  was  to  embark  after  his 
death.  Her  inspiration  is  her  determ- 
ination to  set  tile  record  straight.  She 


Valerie  Eliot's  labour  of  love  is  to  set  straight  the  record  about  her  late  husband:  “Tom  said  he  thought  he  had  paid  too  high  a price  to  be  a poet . . 


feels  her  husband  has  been  repeatedly 
misreported  and  misrepresented. 

“I  think  ihe  people  who  have  written 
about  him  — apart  from  Mr  Ackroyd’s 
book,  which  I haven't  actually  read  but 
which  I realize  was  sincere  and  serious  — 
have  been  a pretty  poor  lot" 

Jo  feet,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
conspiracy  to  use  EEiot,  to  transform  him 
into  the  man  people  wanted  to  see. 
Valerie  recalls  the  day  Groucho  Marx 
came  to  dinner.  Eliot  had  been  an 
admirer  and  occasionally  used 
Groucho’s  one-tineis. 

“We  had  him  to  dinner,  which  was  a 
great  mistake,  really.  He  was  obviously 
awed  by  Tom  and  he  kept  saying  things 
like  ‘As  I was  saying  to  Jack'.  Tom,  who 
was  busily  carving  away,  hissed  to  me 
‘Who's  Jack?*  and  I hissed  back  ‘Ken- 
nedy’. Eventually  Tom  just  sat  back 
looking  bored.  Groucho  was  so  dull  He 
then  went  off  and  published  an  account 
and  sold  the  letters.  The  account  said  the 
Eliots'  butler  did  this  and  then  did  that. 
We  never  had  a butter  in  our  lives.  Now 
that  butler  comes  up  in  thesis  after 
thesis.” 

Butthe  two  most  painful  lies  she  wants 
to  correct  are  both  about  Vivien.  Tbe 
first  is  die  suggestion  that  it  was  Eliot 
who  had  her  committed  to  a mental 
home. 

“But  I have  a handwritten  letter  from 
Maurice  Haigh-Wood,  her  brother,  writ- 
ten at  a time  when  Tom  was  away,  saying 
she  had  been  found  wandering  around 


London  telling  everyone  that  Tom  had 
been  beheaded  and  tbe  police  kepi 
picking  her  up.  The  doctors  put  her  in  a 
home  for  her  own  safety.” 

Tbe  second  concerns  a brutal  telegram 
Eliot  is  reputed  to  have  sent  cancelling  a 
lunch  with  the  excuse  that  he  had  to 
“bury  a woman”.  Tbe  woman  was  said 
to  be  Vivien.  Valerie  describes  this  story 
as  “sheer  malice”.  The  incident  actually 
happened  18  months  after  Vivien's 
death.  The  funeral  was  of  an  old  friend, 
Mrs  Mirriess.  and  the  wording  of  the 
telegram  was  entirely  proper. 


jm 


ince  1965  tbe  documenta- 
tion behind  such  details,  as  well  as  the 
whole  huge,  dispersed  mass  of  Eliot's 
contacts  and  his  writing,  have  been 
Valerie’s  life.  She  began  collecting  his 
letters  in  1965,  but  the  work  was  almost 
immediately  interrupted  by  a literary 
bombshell  In  the  summer  of  1968  she 
was  tokl  that  the  original  manuscript  of 
The  Waste  Land  was  in  the  Bag 
Collection  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  It  had  been  privately  sold  to 
them  in  1958. 

For  the  moment,  the  letters  had  to  be 
forgotten.  The  manuscript  consisted  of 
Eliot's  original  version  of  tbe  poem.  In 


NEXT  WEEK 


Lady  Ottolioe  MorreO,  Ezra 
Pound  and  Virginia  Woolf  were 


admirers  with  whom  T.S.  Eliot 
corresponded.  To  mark  tbe 
centenary  of  his  birth,  The 
Times  next  week  will  publish 
extracts  from  the  first  volume 
of  his  collected  letters.  They 
begin  on  Monday  with  a 
portrait  of  the  poet  as  a young 

— and  wrthBsiftg^f  - banlcff. 


1921  be  bad  given  tins  to  Ezra  Found, 
perhaps  the  one  serious  rival  for  Eliot’s 
role  as  the  greatest  poet  ofhis  generation. 
With  unerring  genius.  Pound  saw  tbe 
heart  of  the  poem  and  cut  the  manuscript 
extensively.  Eliot  accepted  his  revisions 
without  question,  but,  equally.  Pound 
knew  that  his  friend  had  produced  a 
masterpiece. 

“ Comptimenti,  you  bitch,”  Pound 
wrote  to  Eliot  in  characteristic  style,  “I 
am  racked  by  the  seven  jealousies.”  Eliot 
responded  by  dedicating  the  poem  to 
Pound  — “//  migfior  fabbro ".  And  Ehot 
later  told  Valerie  that,  if  the  manuscript 
was  ever  found,  it  was  to  be  published 
“to  show  what  Ezra  did  for  me”. 

Valerie  had,  in  feet,  met  Pound  soon 
after  Eliot's  death  at  the  time  of  the 
memorial  service  for  Eliot  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

“He  contacted  me  from  Italy  to  ask  if  I 
would  receive  him  if  he  came  to  London. 
He  came  round  to  the  flat  after  tbe 
service.  We  hugged  each  other.  We  sal  by 
the  fire  and  talked  a Ml  He  went  into 
every  room  lotidng  ax  things  of  Tom's.  It 
was  very  haunting,  really.  He  held  a 
photo  of  Tom  on  his  knee  all  the  time.” 

later  he  was  to  meet  Valerie  in  New 
York  to  see  tbe  manuscript  on  which, 
almost  50  years  before,  he  had  scribbled 
in  crayon.  He  looked  at  it  and  burst  into 
tears.  Pound  was  later  to  tell  Valerie  that, 
if  Biot  had  waited!  until  bis  health  was 
better,  be  could  have  made  the  cuts  and 
improvements  himstif 
The  manuscript  was  finally  published 
in  1972  and  Valerie  could' return  to  her 
laborious  collecting  of  the  letters.  Now, 
at  last,  with  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume,  she  is  beginning  to  glimpse  an 
end  to  this  work.  In  her  fiat  there  are  still 
10  boxes  of  letters  and  it  is  aot  yet  dear 
bow  many  volumes  they  will  eventually 
fill  Meanwhile,  there  wall  be  more  work 
to  fill  her  days  on  the  unpublished 
fragments  from  the  Berg  Collection  and 
assembling  his  uncollected  critical  es- 
says. One  day,  she  says,  she  will  get 
round  to  appointing  an  official 
biographer. 

“I  don’t  think  Tom  was  ever  thinking 
of  posterity.  He  just  wanted  people  to 
read  his  watk,  he  thought  she  life  was  not 


important  He  though?  of  himself  in 
different  ways  at  different  times  — 
sometimes  he  thought  of  himself  as  a 
minor  George  Herbert  or  a minor 
Elizabethan.  Some  days  he  was  so  full  of 
self-doubt  about  what  he  had 
achieved.. 

Valerie  Eliot's  story  would  be  extraor- 
dinary in  tbe  context  of  any  famous  man; 
in  the  context  of  Eliot  h takes;  on 
legendary  qualities.  To  the  world  he  may 
seem  like  a man  of  the  most  extreme 
contradictions.  He  wrote  The  Wade 
Land,  a bleak  and  incomparably  beauti- 
ful vision  of  a world  without  troth,  and 
yet  he  also  wrote  the  greatest  refigtous 
poetry  of  his  day. 

His  poetry  for  children  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  Cats,  the  most  commer- 
cially successful  pop  musical  in  the 
world,  and  yet  he  has  a reputation  for 
coldness  and  the  worst  stories  told  about 
him  all  indicate  people's  need  to  believe 
that,  though  he  may  have  been  a genius, 
be  was  without  humanity. 

But  the  diversity  is  a function  ofhis 
immense  gift  His  work  is  great  precisely 
because  of  the  way  it  offers  almost  as 
many  versions  of  itself  as  mere  are 
readers.  Yet  Valerie,  at  the  age  of  14, 
seems  to  have  seen  it  all  at  once.  To  her 
he  was  Tom.  In  the  emptiness  of  The 
Waste  Land  she  saw  the  religion  of  Four 
Quartets  and,  in  his  days  of  selfdoubt 
and  depression,  she  saw  the  legacy  iff  his 
first  marriage.  For  the  point  is  that, 
where  others  saw  a dazzling  and  baffling 
series  of  masks,  she  saw  one  man  - “I 
never  thought  of  Tom  in  fragments,  you 
know.  I saw  the  totality  of  Tom.” 

Her  voice  is  nervous  and  genteel,  her 
manner  fonnai  and  correct  For  years  she 
has  been  a haunting  figure  around 
literary  London.  At  cocktail  parlies  amid 
minor  or  debatable  talents  she  has  stood 
there -always  in  slartlingly  vivid  dotbes 
- as  the  living  representative  of  one  of 
the  century's  few  indisputable  geniuses. 
Now  with  the  letters  she  begins  tbe 
process  of  delivering  “Tom”  to  his 
public,  whole  and  unfragmented. 

“1  think  the  time  has  come  to  let  Tom 
speak  for  himself  He's  had  enough 
in  Ictd  relation.” 
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FRANCIS  MOSLEY 


To  name  a place  of  enter- 
tainment after  the  site  of  a 
massacre  is  at  the  very  least 
odd  (ii  may  also  be  an 
offence  against  propriety,  or  crass 
and  tactless);  a restaurant  strikes  me 
as  an  impious  form  of  memorial. 
Yet  just  north  of  Oxford  Street,  in 
the  rag-trade  quarter,  we  find  a 
comer  site  draped  in  Minding  white, 
as  though  decorated  with  a job  lot  of 
wedding  dresses,  and  called  Guer- 
nica after  the  small  town  near 
Bilbao  that  Franco  gave  to  the 
Luftwaffe  as  target  practice. 

Someone  has,  of  course,  got  the 
site  right  — garment  traders  never 
seem  to  find  anything  amiss  in 
peddling  clothes  fashioned  after, 
say,  Nazi  uniforms.  Apart  from  the 
yards  of  white  material,  the  place  is, 
predictably  enough,  decorated  with 
a frieze  based  on  Picasso's  painting 
of  the  same  name. 

Leaving  aside  die  name,  the  place 
is  notable  as  the  only  establishment 
in  London,  probably  in  Britain, 
specializing  in  Basque  dishes;  in- 
deed, the  homogenization  of  Span- 
ish cooking  over  the  past  decade  or 
so  makes  specifically  Basque  dishes 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  on 
home  ground,  a difficulty  that  is 
aggravated  by  the  finest  cooking 
being  (supposedly)  served  in  exclu- 
sive, mate-only  dining  dubs. 

Needless  to  say,  French  Basque 
cooking  is  a rather  different  (and 
better)  kettle  of  fish,  fish  is  the 

Guernica 

21a  Folev  Street,  London  W1  (01- 
5800623) 

★★★★ 

12_30-3pm  and  7-1 1pm  Mon  to  Fri.  7- 
11pm  Sat  £58.  AH  major  cards.  Children 
welcome.  Wheelchair  access.  Parking 
difficult 

The  Waterfront 

Harbour  Yard,  Chelsea  Harbour, 
London  SW10  (01-352 
4552/4602/4619) 

★★★★★ 

12.30-3pm  and  7-1 1.30pm  every  day. 

£66.  All  major  cards.  Children  welcome. 

Kaspia 

18  Bruton  Place,  London  W1  (01- 
4932612) 

★★★ 

1243pm  and  7-1 130pm  Mon  to  Sat 
£80.  AR  major  cards.  Children  admitted. 
Wheelchair  access.  Smart  dress. 


Fish  kettles  and 
the  big  frieze 

Naming  a restaurant  after  a bombing  massacre  may  be  in 
bad  taste,  but  the  Basque  food  it  serves  certainly  isn’t, 
Jonathan  Meades  reports  — provided  it  sticks  to  a fishy  theme 


thing  here;  the  only  meat  dish 
essayed  — of  lamb  sauced  with, 
apparently,  molasses  and  liquorice 
Allsorts  - was  not  a success.  Nor, 
for  that  matter,  was  a salad  of  fresh 
tuna.  But  there  is  excellent  salted 
salmon  served  with  dropped  egg, 
gherkins  and  capers,  and  there  is 
one,  of  hake  with  dams,  which  is 
quite  outstanding.  The  place  is 
worth  trying,  if  only  for  this  dish. 

The  service  has  to  be  put  op  with. 
Two  waiters  were  on  duty  the 
lunchtime  I went,  the  offhand  one 
and  the  prolix,  solicitous  one.  With 
a bottle  of  1979  Tondonia,  two  win 
pay  £58. 

The  reputation  of  Basque  cooking 
makes  such  an  enterprise  under- 
standable. The  reputation  of  Vene- 
tian cooking,  which  is  the  lowest  in 
northern  Italy,  makes  one  wonder 
why  so  many  establishments  in 
London  proclaim  gastronomic  fe- 
alty to  that  dty.  Still,  the  latest 
Venetian  chef  to  arrive  here  seems 
determined  to  confound  ex- 
pectation. 

Giancario  Dellaporta  is  at  the 
stove  in  The  Waterfront  at  Chelsea 
Harbour.  Unlike  its  regrettable 
neighbour.  Deals,  which  I wrote 
about  a couple  of  months  ago,  it 
overlooks  water  rather  than  a 
railway  track.  On  this  water  float 
several  minions  of  pounds  worth  of 
streamlined  leisure  craft.  The  only 


trouble  is  that  to  get  a look  at  them 
you  have  either  to  gape  through 
some  of  the  ugliest  windows  ever 
or  negotiate  your  way 
through  the  toytown  plastic  classi- 
cism of  the  place's  exterior. 

The  restaurant  has  done  weD  to 
obviate  the  nastier  excesses  of  the 
complex's  cheap,  joke  architecture 
and  turn  itself  into  something  that 
looks,  so  for  as  is  possible,  like  any 
other  elegant  Itahan  place;  It  is  a 
shame  that  they  couldn't  do  any- 
thing about  tiro  windows  which 
accord  in  with  the  general  sleekness 
and  restraint  of  the  interior. 


Mr  Dellaporta  is  certainly 
an  accomplished  prac- 
titioner of  his  craft,  but 
he  is  not  helped  by  the 
staffs  insistent  proffering  of  the 
tiresome  traditional  pepper  mil!  — 
this  cooking  is  much  too  refined  to 
require  such  attentions.  The 
rubirosa  should  be  thrown  in  the 
marina,  and  the  kitchen  allowed  to 
speak  for  itself;  in  the  case  of  its 
inventive  fish  dishes,  it  is  entirely 
capable  of  so  doing. 

Scallops  are  done  with  sliced, 
sauteed  mushrooms  and  rocket,  and 
are  dressed  with  balsamic  vinegar. 
Thin  strip  pasta  - tagliolini  - is 
flavoured  with  the  dried  mullet  roe 
called,  variously,  buttariga,  butt- 
aiga,  boutaigue;  this  is  a marvellous 


condiment  and  the  dish  is  a great 
success. 

Bass  is  done  with  scampi  and 
would  have  been  rather  better  had 
the  staff  not  attempted  to  serve  it  at 
tiro  same  time  as  tiro  pasta,  and  been 
forced  to  take  it  away  and  keep  it 
hot  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  with  the 
result  that  tiro  fish  was  swimming  in 
separating  butter. 

They  do  an  unusually  heavily 
cured  bresaola  and  veal,  which 
should  be  chucked  in  the  drink 
along  with  the  pepper  mill:  it  is 
tasteless  and  textured  like  card- 
board. Lapses  apart,  the  staff  are 
unusually  efficient  and  congenial. 
The  wine  list,  alas,  conforms  to  the 
London  Italian  norm  — lazily 
selected  with  a few  preposterously 
priced  French  bottles  to  lend  tone; 
the  white  Breganze  di  Breganze 
from  the  Veneto  is  an  unexciting 
bevvy  and  characteristic  of  the 
selection.  With  a bit  of  souping-up 
and  perhaps  the  abandonment  of 
tiie  pretence  that  it  is  anything  other 
than  a fish  restaurant,  this  will  turn 
into  something  rather  special.  £66 
for  two. 

The  last  time  I had  eaten  dried 
mullet  roe  was  in  a grocery-cam -bar 
on  tiro  Ramblas  in  Barcelona,  near 
the  junction  with  tiro  street  called  - 
though  not  officially  — Conde  de 
Asolto.  It  also  served  dried  tuna, 
salted  fish  livers,  and  so  on.  You 
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drink  half-bottles  oTJino  and  sit  on 
rickety  chairs  at  plain  tables. 

It  costs  an  arm  and  a leg  and  is 
essentially  a snack  bar  for  the  rich. 
The  same  sort  of  idea  — fast  food  at 
fast  prices  — is  manifest  at  a newish 
Mayfair  establishment  called 
Kaspia.  Here,  too,  there  is  a shop 
attached,  although  like  its  res- 
taurant it  is  for  smarter  than  the 
place  in  Barcelona  — for  dearer  too. 
Which  is  not  astonishing,  given  that 
it  mainly  as  its  name  suggests, 
in  caviar.  The  restaurant  is  rather 
strangely  adorned  with  museum- 
like glass  and  wood  cases  displaying 
19th-century  Russian  china;  for  the 
rest,  it  is  ail  light  wood,  hotel-like 
service,  racehorse  trainers,  the  purr 
of  money,  the  bulk  of  shoulders. 

I kept  thinking  I had  stepped 
into  a mini-series  based  on  a 
brand-name  epic  by  one  of  the 
great  adult  literates  of  our  day. 
This  is  the  sort  of  simple-minded 
luxury  that  so  delights  the  remedial 
readers  of  such  doorstops  — every- 
thing is  expensive  and  various  kinds 
of  caviar  are  offered  by  weight  This 
information  on  a menu  is  more 
frankly  commercial  than  is  usual, 
and  is  a signal  of  the  transaction 
being  made,  of  the  caviar  deal 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  remind 
you  of  that  steakhouse  convention 
which  specifies  the  weight  of  a T- 
bone.  The  kitchen  in  such  an 
establishment  is  not  called  upon  to  : 
do  much  more  than  open  things;  , 
however,  it  is  quite  capable  of  | 
correctly  dressing  a salad  and  it  also 
possesses  the  ability  to  cook  a 
potato  in  its  skin.  Shoving  30  grams 
of  sevruga  or  osietra  on  to  a potato 
is  not  petfraps,  the  best  way  of  using 
up  sturgeon  roe,  but  it  is  an 
undemanding  one  and  helps  you 
spend  without  pain. 

There  is  also  sturgeon  flesh, 
smoked  (very  good),  foie  gras, 
flavoured  vodka,  Krug,  smoked 
sprats,  excellent  and  hideously 
expensive  cheese.  Piaf  warbles  in 
the  background;  I guess  that  she  is 
posthumously  invited  to  the  party 
because  her  life  was  the  very  stuff  of 
mini-series.  Two  are  unlikely  to 
spend  much  less  than  £80,  and  will 
very  probably  spend  much  more. 


This  Is  a changing  selection  of 
restaurants  visited  in  recent 
months — managements  and 
standards  may  have  changed. 
Stars  — up  to  a maximum  of  10 
— are  for  cooking  rather  than 
swags  and  chandeliers.  Dishes 
described  are  included  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  cooking  but 
may  well  have  changed.  Prices 
quoted  are  for  a three-course 
meal  with  drinks  for  two,  and 
are  determined  according  to 
the  “When  in  Rome"  principle: 
in  the  case  of  French  places, 
aperitifs  and  a bottle  of  modest 
wine;  tea  In  the  case  of  oriental 
ones;  beer  or  lassi  in  the  case 
of  Indian  ones  and  so  on.  JM. 


Nautilus 

27  Fortune  Green  Road, 
London  NWB  (01-435 2532) 

Probably  the  best  fish  and  chip 
restaurant  In  London  (also 
takeaway).  Crisp,  grease-free 
batter  that  is  dose  to  won-ton 
batter.  The  portions  are 
generous,  tne  chips  are  line.  £18. 

L'Hippocampe 

131a  Munster  Road, 

London  SW6 (01-736 5568) 
★★★★★★ 

Outstenclng  boufflabatese. 
better  than  many  you~B  get  In  the 
Vleux  Port  at  MarseOes.  The 
rest  of  the  menu  is  piscine  too - 
marinaded  salmon,  mussel  end 
quail  egg  salad.  The  place  is 
corridor-aka  and  every  table  is 
the  worst  in  the  house,  but  it 
doesn't  much  matter.  Congenial 
French  service.  Reasonable  wines. 
£85. 1 

Rudtand  and  Stubbs 

35  Greenta  Rents, 

Cowcross  Street,  London  EC1 
(01-2530148) 

No  stars 

Fishy  nursery  grub  served  in 
self-consciously  scruffy 
surroundings  where  sawdust 
predominates.  Loud  and  hearty 
cSenteie  munch  fishcakes  and 
swig  black  velvet  £77. 

OUT  OF  TOWN 

Paris  House 

Woburn  Abbey, 

Bedfordshire  (0525 290692) 

•k'k'kirk 

Pretty  good  but  sometimes 
over-eiaboraiB  cooking  by  Roux 
brothers  protegd  Peter 
Chandler,  whose  superlative 
sweets  tend  to  be  better  than 
his  forays  into  bourgeois  dishes. 
Housed  in  a mock-Tudor  forty  in 
adeer  park.  Antlers  everywhere. 

Swan  Hotel 

Streatfey,  Berkshire 
(0491873737) 

The  view  is  of  a stereotypical 
Thamescape:  weir,  weeptog  wSow, 
Oxford  barge,  motor  cruiser. 
Service  is  officious  and  the 
cooking's  laudable  gutsiness  is 
marredoy  a tendency  to  over- 
emphatic  saucing  and  a certain 
brutality  of  flavour.  But  such  things 
as  fish  soup  withchdfi 
mayonnaise  and  avocado  and 
yoghurt  soup  are  al  right  £55. 


LatastonHouee 

Sparsholt  Winchester, 
nampstifre  (0962 63588) 

Rather  beautiful  early  18th- 
century  house  In  impressive 
parkland.  The  cooking  is  Anglo- 
French  and  competent  but  a bit 
lacklustre.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  the  interior  of  the  betiding 
and  the  service.  £50. 


Chagford,  Devon 

(064732367/8/9) 

*★★★★★■** 

Sean  HITS  cooking  at  this 
beautifully  sited  mock-Tudor  hotef  - 
on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor  breaks 
the ' country  house"  hotel  mould  qf 
witless  sybaritism  and  flashy 
prodgatty.  Hta  racking  Isn't  mate  > 
but  hes  tendencies  that  way. 

His  ffishes  taste  of  someamg,  and 
he  is  not  timid  about  keeping 
things  simple:  eg  brass  with  brown  • 
butter,  or atad  scatopa  with 
ientts  and  coriander.  And  when  h*; 
does  get  more  complicated  fha 
results  are  breathtadng: 
sweetbreads  with  an  intense 
morel  sauce,  steak  with  potent 
grain  mustard  saucs.  Sweets 
and  cheeses  are  good  too  and  the 
pricey  wines  are  outstandng, 
notably  in  the  CaWomian  section.. ' 
£70. 

SOUTH  LONDON  

Pizzeria  Costello 
20  Walworth  Road,  London  ” 
S€1  (01-7032556) 

★★★★★★ 


long  way.  Btg  restaurant,  ranks  of- 
pfeza  ovens  by  the  door, 
uffltarfan  decor,  fantastic  busUe  as. 
though  this  was  Naples  itseS. 

The  prices  are  very  low  for  coating-- 
of  such  excsMenoa.  Drink  Goto 
Secco.  The  pasta  dshes  are 
perfectly  OK  but  don't  match 
the  main  business  of  the  place.  • 

£20. 

Vroche 

54  CarnberweS  Church 
Street.  London  SE5  (01-701  " 
7621) 

•k'kitirk'k 

Very  French  bistro  frequented 
by  very  French  punters.  The 
cocking  is  altogether  good  and  "• 
genenSy south-western— duck  .... 
oonflt,  cassodet  that  sort  of 


and  the  staff  are  unusually 
welcoming.  Indifferent  your 


Twenty  Trinity  Gardens 

20  Trinity  Gardens,  London 
SW9lof -733 8838) 

Edectk:  and  odd  soundng 
dtehes  - salmon  wtth  coconut  veal 
with  honey  and  redcurrant  jefly 
- which  come  off  surprisingly  weO. 

A useful  address  in  Brtxton 
which  Is  not  otherwise  wefl  served!' 
£48. 

Meson  Den  Felipe 

53  The  Cut.  London  SE1 
(01-9283237) 

★* 

Peasant  tapas  bar  near 
Waterloo  frequented  by  Marbteta  ..  . 
hands.  Meat  dishes  are  better 
than  fish  ones.  Decent  Rioja  and  ~~ 
Manchego  cheeses.  £25. 


RESTAURANT  GUIDE 


*®1  Hodegoii 


SPANISH  RESTAURANT 

OPEN  DINING  PATH) 
GARDEN  AT  THE 
REAR 

Open  Daily  8am  - Midnight 

9 PARK  WALK 
(OFF  FULHAM  RD) 
CHELSEA  SW10 

Reservations  01-352  1330 


OVERSEAS  TRAVEL 


TRAVEL  ALSO  APPEARS 
ON  PAGE  46 


MALTA  AGOZO 


MALTA  AND  GOZO 
HOLIDAYS  WITH 
MORE  THAN  A 
TOUCH  OF  CLASS. 
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WINTER  SUN  88/89 


SPECIAL  INTEREST 


w«  tpecMbe  in  mil  imp 
ram,  1-6  necks,  and  to* 
era  fEgfau  fat  independent 
irudku.  A*  for  lawiiuiu. 


WINTER  SPORTS 


DOM  luxury  bonotaw. 
a.  pool  N«r  batten-  an  mem. 
Urn  A City.  <0703)  638060. 


I06a  Wokingham  Rd.  Reading 
006  ILP  10734)  664930. 
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from  my  Austrian  Chalet. 
IKhn.  from  Sabbura. 
Uv0  In  help,  3661. 
bedroom*.  Linen  and 
heating  prowWatt  Free 
Chnstmaa  end  Easter. 
£400.00  par  week. 

Phone: 

0703  813606. 
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LA  CARPA  D‘0R0  FISH 


iiMf.U  if:  I 


FRESH  FISH  DAILY  FROM  BILLINGSGATE  MARKET 
COOKED  TO  ORDER 
FRIENDLY  SERVICE 
FULLY  LICENSED 
TAKE-AWAY  SERVICE  AVAUABLE 
40,  THE  BROADWAY,  MILL  HILL,  NW7 
OPEN  TUESDAY-SATURDAY 
LUNCH  11.-00  - 230 
DINNER  5:30  - 11.-00  (LAST  ORDERS) 

TEL  01-906  3494 


'■tn’Milicij’S 


DINING  IN  STYLE 
WITH  THAT 
TOUCH  OF 
ELEGANCE 

For  that  something 
special  in  Fine 
Internationa! ' 
Cuisine. 


‘Our  Persona! 
attention  every  time1 


— — -fiuju  nvjttauuui 

"Che  Caste  of  Spain  lo  London" 

OP®  Mon-Sat  12-3  & 7-lam  & Sun  12-2  & 7-tipm 
Choke  dji  la  carte  ox  a light  lunch  in 
A®  ^apas  bar.  Over  150  genuine  Spanish 
Win  as  Irom  which  to  choose. 
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Sn  Lanka 

is  not  far 

For  authentic  Sri  Lankan  cuisine  pn;uiral  try  our  Uvehrfamt  v-j 
by  our  girls,  viut  Jah™. SCTVcd 

Open  Tueadaj-Sunday  for  lunch,  BoStiiJSS 0W76&41 
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67a  Sydenham  Rood,  SEW. 
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THE  TIMES  COOK 


REVIEW 


Berries  for  jellies  for  game 


AnS™?^  not  be  ig- 
nored. The  soft  summer 
wanes  are  gone,  giving 
way  to  blackberries  and 

bluebemes.  Nectarines  and 
P^hes  come  from  the  cold 
and  I ignore  these  now  in  favour  of 
£?*???? 311(1  fragrant  new  season’s 

Sfi*  »«■.  D>scovery, 
Worcester  l^nnam,  the  beauti- 

Tte?^n°n,RusKt“d 

Muoat  gapes  from  Italy  and 
rigs  from  Turkey  or  France  are 
expensive  treats.  From  nearer 
home  come  all  the  lovely  plums 
•or  janwnakmg,  the  Victorias  and 
the  M^jories  Seedlings.  Let  us  not 
loraet  the  wild  berries  and  fruits 
which  can  be  tamed  into  jewel- 
bnghi  jellies;  crab  apples,  black- 
berries, elderberries,  bnllaces, 
rosehips  and  rowan  berries. 

In  today's  recipes  I include  one 
for  rowan  berries,  since  a reader 
wrote  to  me  a couple  of  weeks  ago 
pointing  out  that  tbe  harvest 
promised  to  be  a good  one.  You 
can  use  the  same  basic  method  for 
all  the  fruit  jellies.  They  go 
particularly  well  with  gamp  dishes, 
which  is  a happy  coincidence  since 
the  game  season  is  now  well  under 
way.  My  first  game  dish  of  tbe 
season  is  usually  pigeon  and  today 
is  no  exception.  But  rather  than 
give  it  the  more  traditional  rich 
casserole  treatment,  I decided  to 
prepare  it  in  a lighter  manner.  It 
goes  very  well  with  the  crunchy, 
steamed  vegetables  in  this  rather 
oriental  flavoured  dish- 

What  else  heralds  autumn? 
Mushrooms.  Not  that  many  of  us 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  our  own 
patches  where  we  go  to  pick  ceps 
or  chanterelles,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  that  particular 
wild  food  is  tamed  and  formed. 
Nevertheless,  the  variety  of  mush- 
rooms available  to  us  is  increas- 
ing. Once  we  could  only  buy  tbe 
buttons,  cups  and  flat  cultivated 
mushrooms.  Now  oyster  mush- 
rooms and  shitake  are  becoming 
increasingly  available.  The  latter, 
particularly,  have  a deep 
raushroomy  flavour  which  makes 
them  perfect  in  risottos  and  sauces 
for  pasta. 

I have  been  cooking  risottos  a 
lot  this  year,  experimenting  with 
different  vegetables,  stocks  mid 
wines.  One  of  tbe  best  was  an  earfy 
summer  risotto  of  fennel  and 
champagne.  The  mushroom  and 
red  wine  risotto  wasa  close  second 
and  more  unusual. 

A number  of  my  recipes  call  for 
stock.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a chicken  or  veal  stock.  A .1 


Frances  Bissell  makes  the  most  of  sweet  and  savoury  combinations  at  the  turning  of  the  season 
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perfectly  good  stock  can  be  made 
from  vegetables,  and  is,  of  course, 
essential  if  you  are  adapting  my 
recipes  for  vegetarians.  It  is  worth 
investing  in  some  dried  beans  and 
lentils  of  different  types,  not  only 
for  this  stock,  as  there  win  be 
plenty  erf  bean  dishes  in  tbe 
coming  weeks. 

This  is  useful  for  making  veg- 
etable soups  and  risottos  but  also 
makes  an  excellent  mid-day  snack. 


Maxes  about  3 pints/1.71 
1 teaspoon  olive  oil 
1 onion 

1 carrot 

2 celery  stalks 

1 leek 

%lb/225g  tomatoes 

parsley  stalks 

watercress  stalks 

1oz/30g  lentils 

1oz/30g  dried  beans 
1oz/30g  chick  peas 


4 pmte/2-31  water 

salt  pepper 

Put  the  olive  oil  in  a large 
saucepan.  Fed  and  slice  tbe 
vegetables,  and  fry  the  onion  until 
it  begins  to  brown  and  caramelize. 
This  will  give  the  broth  a good 
colour.  Add  tbe  rest  of  the 
vegetables.  Rinse  the  pulses,  and 
put  in  the  saucepan  together  with 

3 pints/1.71  water.  Bring  to  the 
boil,  and  sunnier  for  two  to  three 
hours,  partly  covered.  Strain  in  to  a 
bowl.  Return  the  debris  to  the  pan 
with  1 pint/5 70ml  water.  Bring  to 
the  boil,  code  for  15  minutes,  and 
strain  into  the  rest  of  the  broth, 
pressing  well  down.  Cool  and  chill 
until  required. 

Pigeon  breasts  with  sweet  and 
sour  vegetables 

Serves  4 

4 plump  tender  pigeons 

crushed  juniper  berries 

ground  black  pepper 

2 celery  hearts  or 


6 sticks  celery 

%lb/225g  white  cabbage 

2 carrots 

2 leeks  

6oz/170g  mushrooms 
2 tablespoons  soy  satic8 

1 level  tablespoon 

unrefined  brown  sugar 

2 teaspoons  lemon  juice 

or  wine  vinegar 

Carefully  remove  the  breasts  from 
the  pigeons.  Brown  the  rest  of  the 
carcasses  in  a heavy  saucepan,  add 

3 pints/1.71  water  and  the  trim- 
mings from  tbe  vegetables,  sun- 
nier gently  until  you  have  a rich 
tasty  stock  to  be  used  as  die  base 
for  a game  soup  or  tbe  mushroom 
risotto.  Season  the  breasts  with 
freshly  ground  black  pepper  and 
tbe  crushed  juniper  berries. 

Peel  and  finely  slice  or  shred  the 
vegetables.  Place  in  a steamer 
basket  with  the  mushrooms  on 
top,  and  steam  until  tender  but  sot 
soggy. 

Meanwhile,  cook  the  pigeon 


breasts,  either  in  a nonstick  frying 
pan,  a well-seasoned,  cast-iron  pan 
or  under  a Sot  grill,  for  two  to  four 
minutes  on  each  side  depending 
on  how  well  cooked  you  like  than. 
Allow  to  rest  in  a warm  place  on  a 
plate.  When  the  vegetables  are 
cooked,  tip  them  inioa  bowL  Mix 
the  soy  sauce,  sugar  and  vinegar, 
and  stir  this  into  the  vegetables 
until  they  are  weO  coated  and  tbe 
sugar  has  melted.  Divide  among 
four  heated  dinner  plates.  Slice 
each  breast  in  two,  and  arrange 
four  slices  on  each  plate,  pouring 
over  any  cooking  juices  collected 
on  tbe  plate.  Serve  with  brown  rice 
or  potatoes. 

Mushroom  and  red  wine  risotto 
is  such  a robust,  powerful  and 
unusual  dish  that  I think  it  stands 
best  on  its  own  with  perhaps  a 
safari,  cheese  and  fruit  to  follow 
fora  simple  lunch  or  dinner. 

As  to  tbe  wine  that  you  use,  1 
would  suggest  a Cabernet  Sauvi- 
gnon  or  a Chianti,  but  I have  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a dish  which 
would  lend  itself  to  even  more 


experiments,  For  mushrooms,  use 
wild  or  cultivated,  one  single 
variety  or  a mixture.  Shitake, 
oyster  and  cup  mushrooms  are  a 

firtft  mmfrinfrtinn 

Mushroom  and  red  wine  risotto 

Serves  4 to  S as  a starter. 

2 to  3 as  main  course 

2%oz/70g  butter  or  oflveofl 

t onion  or  3 shaltots 

%to/225g  mushrooms 

8-10az/225-28Qg  Arboriorica 


up  to  1 % pintB/850mi  meat, 
game  or  vegetable  stock 

salt,  pepper 

2oz/60g  freshly  grated 
Parmesan 

Heat  half  the  butler  or  oil  in  a 
heavy  frying  pan  or  “sauteuse”, 
and  in  ft  fry  the  peeled  and  thinly- 
.sliced  onion  or  shallot.  Wipe  and 
slice  the  mushrooms,  and  add 
these  to  tbe  pan.  Make  sure  they 
'are  well-coated  with  butter  or  ofl 
before  adding  tire  rice.  Bring  the 


wine  to  the  boil,  and  pour  half  of  it 
over  the  rice.  When  it  has  been 
absorbed,  add  the  rest.  Put  the 
stock  in  the  same  saucepan  and 
bring  it  to  the  boiL  Once  all  the 
wine  has  been  absorbed,  add  the 
stock,  about  Vt  pint/MOml  at  a 
time,  only  Mfo'pg  more  when  the 
rest  has  been  absorbed.  You  may 
not  need  to  use  all  the  stock.  The 
rice  may  be  cooked  and  creamy 
after  you  have  put  in  about  1% 
pints/990mL  Stir  in  the  rest  of  the 
butter  or  oil  and  the  parmesan 
cheese,  and  serve  in  heated  soap 
plates.  Decorate  with  paisley  or 
chervil  if  you  wish. 

We  always  think  of  sage  as  a 
flavouring  tor  savoury  dishes,  but 
its  warm,  spicy  fragrance  can  also 
enhance  sweet  dishes,  particularly 
fruits. 

Suflp  and  Iwmoy  pouched 


4 pears  of  even  size 

2 level  tablespoons  honey 

Juice  of  Yi  lemon 

lor  2 small  sprigs  of  sage 

fresh  saga  (eaves 

for  decoration 

Fed  the  fruit,  and  cut  a thin  slice 
from  the  base  so  that  they  win 
stand  upright  Trickle  the  honey 
over  the  pears.  Add  2 to  3 
tablespoons  water,  lemon  juke 
and  the  sprigs  of  sage.  Bring  to  the 
boil,  cover  and  simmer  gently  for 
15  minutes.  Remove  die  pears, 
and  place  them  in  individual 
bowls.  Reduce  the  liquid  until 
syrupy,  and  pour  a little  over  each 
pear.  Decorate  with  fresh  sage 
leaves,  rhfll  and  serve. 

Rowan  jefy 

41b/1-8kg  rowan  berries 

5 tablespoons  temon  juke 

1%  pgrt/850fnl  water 

granulated  sugar 

Strip  the  rowan  berries  from  their 
stems  and  rinse  thoroughly.  Put 
them  in  a pair  with  the  lemon  juice 
and  water.  Simmergently  until  the 
fruit  is  soft,  about  40  to  45 
minutes.  Then  strain  through  a 
jelly  tag  without  squeezing  or  the 
jelly  will  be  cloudy.  Measure  the 
juke  and  allow  llb/455g  sugar  to 
each  pint/570ml  juke.  Warm  the 
sugar,  then  add  to  the  still  warm 
juice;  and  beat  gently,  stirring 
until  tbe  sugar  has  dissolved-  Boil 
rapidly  until  setting  point  is 
reached,  and  pour  into  dean,  hot 
jars.  Cover  and  seal  in  tbe  usual 
way. 


FOOD 


DRINK 
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The  apple  of  the  English  eye  is 
rosy-cheeked  and  splashed 
with  colour.  It  is  the  epitome 
of  autumn  to  see  the  orchard 
trees  bowed  down  with  rus- 
sets, pearmains,  pippins  and 
«^codlins,  their  skins  flushed 
T and  streaked  with  pink,  scar- 
let, crimson  and  orange.  If  it 
was  for  an  apple  that  Eve 
damned  mankind,  surely  the 
forbidden  fruit  was  not  a 
monotonous  green. 

Of  course,  many  people  like 
the  green-skinned,  crisp  and 
crunchy  dessert  apples. 
Golden  Delicious  and  Granny 
Smith,  but  both  require  more 
sun  to  sweeten  property  than 
the  average  English  summer 
can  provide. 

In  the  early  years  of  this 
decade  it  was  possible  to  think 
that  the  British  apple,  poorly 
marketed  from  geriatric  or- 
chards, was  headed  for  extinc- 
tion as  imports,  especially 
from  France,  swept  all  before 
!.•  them.  In  five  years  British 
growers  lost  half  their  market. 

But  now  the  British  apple 
has  bitten  back,  and  garden- 
ers’ interest  in  planting  old 
favourites  from  our  unrivalled 
heritage  of  more  titan  2,000 
living  varieties  keeps  specia- 
list nurserymen  grafting. 

For  Britons  it  is  the  apple 
that  makes  this  mellow  season 
fruitful.  Apples  account  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  the  fresh 
"fruit  bought  in  Britain,  and  no 
other  fruit  in  the  world  has 
such  diversity  in  flavour,  tex- 
ture, shape,  colour,  and 

SeThanks  to  modem  -methods 
of  storing  in  gas-filled  chill 
rooms,  we  can  now  have 
Braroley’s  Seedling  cookers  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  season 
for  some  English  dessert  vari- 
eties has  been  extended  to 
eight  months.  But  the  system 
requires  that  the  fruit  is  picked 
before  it  is  completely  npe, 
and  that  is  not  what  nature 
intended. 

Our  national  favourite. 
Cos’s  Orange  P>PP«L  ^ 
develops  its  unique  fragrance 
in  the  last  stages  of  natural 
ripening-  Almost^  quarter  of 
the  apples  grown  m Britain  are 
Coxt  but  only  peopte  who 
ran  get  them  picked  and  eaten 
at  the  peak  of  condition  know 
their  mU  glory.  Worthier 
Pearmain  is  even  more  elu- 
sive, its  sweet  taste  and  straw- 
berrv  smell  only  my 
appreciable  when  it  is  freshly 
picked  from  the  tree. 

Ancient  Britons  subsisted 

fsie'EsS4! llEK?  monaster- 


Apples  of  the 
English  eye 

A celebration  of  our  favourite  native 
fruit,  now  enjoying  a vigorous  revival 


The  English  Apple , a beautifully  illustrated  guide  to  122 
varieties  (including  Lady  Sodeky,  above)  by  Rosaline 
Sanders,  is  psbiisbed  by  Phaidoa  in  association  with  tbe 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  £19.95 

dessert  apple  until  well  into  varieties  from  France,  and  his 
the  1 8th  century.  Its  culinary  orchard  at  Teynham  in  Kent 
partner  was  Costard,  best  became  a model  for  others, 
remembered  because  it  gave  but  many  new  apples  came 
us  the  word  “costermonger,  into  being  from  the  chance 
Henry  VIII  had  his  fruit-  planting  of  a pip  in  a cottage 
erer.  Richard  Harris,  import  garden.  They  include 


FARM  SHOPS  AND  APPLE.  A 


The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  apple  collection  of  750 
cuttivars  at  Wistey,  Surrey,  is 
open  Monday  to  Saturday 
I0am-7pm  (members  only 
Sunday).  Admission  for  non- 
members  £2.50. 

The  National  Trust  of 
Scotland’s  historic  apple  walk 
is  at  Priorwood  Garden  and 
Orchard  (089  882  2493), 
adjacent  to  Melrose  Abbey, 
near  Galashiels.  Open  April  to 
December,  I0am-5.30pm 
weekdays,  1.30-5. 30pm 
Sundays,  admission  free. 

44fi!?Amp!eforth,  Yorkshire, 
Offers  orchards  gate  sales  of 
50  to  60  varieties  from 
September  to  April  (not 


Sundays). 

Hewitts  Farm,  Chelsfield, 
Orpington,  Kent  (0959  34271) 
sells  600  tonnes  of  apples  in 
41  varieties  on  a pick-your-own 
basis  or  through  its  farm 
market  Open  seven  days  a 
week.  A two-day  Apple  Festival 
will  be  held  next  weekend. 

Other  good  apple  farm  shops 
include  Stonham  Bams, 
Stonham  Aspai  near 
Sfowmaricef,  Suffolk  (closed 
Mondays):  Sharewood  Farm 
Shop,  New  England  Lane. 
Sed/escombe , Battle,  Sussex, 
and  Blackmoor  Estate  Apple 
Shop.  Liss,  Hampshire  {closed 
Mondays  - Open  Day  Sunday, 
Octo her  16). 


Bramley’s  Seedling  which, 
though  grown  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  now  occu- 
pies more  acreage  than  any 
other  cooking  variety  in  the 
world.  Betsy  Brailsford’s  orig- 
inal tree  still  flourishes  in 
SouthweU,  Nottinghamshire. 

Blenheim  Orange,  with  its 
distinctive  flavour,  came  from 
a kernel  planted  by  an  Oxford- 
shire labourer  called 
Kempster.  Bess  Pool  was 
found  in  a Nottinghamshire 
wood  and  Oaygate  Pearmain 
in  a hedge. 

More  recendy,  the  good 
early  dessert  apple  Discovery, 
whose  season  is  already  finish- 
ing, was  discovered  in  his 
garden  by  a Mr  Dumroer  of 
Langham  in  Essex  in  1949. 
Now  it  is  our  second  most 
widely  grown  eater. 

Victorian  gardeners  — 
Charles  Ross,  James  Grieve — 
are  remembered  in  the  van-  ( 
eiies  they  bequeathed  us,  and 
gardeners’  aristocratic  1 
employers  are  recalled  too:  j 
Lords  Burghley,  Derby, 
Hindlip  and  Lambourne,  and  j 
the  Duke  ofDevonshire.  Lord 
Sudriey  named  a variety  in 
honour  of  his  lady  because,  he 
claimed,  its  glowing  colours 
reminded  him  of  her  court 
dress. 

Other  varieties,  sometimes 
excellent,  are,  or  were,  pe- 
culiar to  limited  localities: 
D’Arcy  Spice  in  Essex,  Tom 
Putt  in  Somerset,  Forge  in 
Sussex,  and  White  Melrose 
from  Melrose  Abbey. 

The  national  catalogue  has 
been  enriched  with  introduc- 
tions such  as  Katy  (from 
Sweden),  Crispin  (Japan X 
McIntosh  Red  (Canada), 
Jonathan  and  Jonagoki  (US), 
Gala  (New  Zealand).  Belle  de 
Boskoop  (Holland),  and  Hol- 
stein (Germany).  Golden  De- 
licious, often  accused  of 
doubly  offending  against  the 
Trade  Descriptions  Act,  does 
not  originally  come  from 
France,  but  America,  and  is 
always  sold  here  green  and 
crisply  under-ripe,  though  the 
French  prefer  it  soft  and 
yellow. 

But  with  careful  storage  at 
home  one  can  cook  through 
the  calendar  from  Early  Vic- 
torias, via  Grenadier,  Arthur 
Turner,  Warner's  King,  and 
Peasgood  Nonsuch  until  the 
last  Dumelow’sand  Bramley’s 
Seedlings,  and  eat  English 
dessert  apples  almost  the  year 
round,  from  Beauty  of  Bath  in 
early  August,  through  Worces- 
ters and  James  Grieve,  then 
Ribston  Pippin,  Sunset  and 
Egremoni  Russet  till  New 
Year,  followed  by  Tydeman’s 
Late  Orange  and  Asbmeati’s 
Kernel  to  March,  and  Stunner 
Pippins  until  June. 

Robin  Yoong 


Undiscovered  treasure 

Where  were  the  British  wine  buyers  when  the  French  came  to  town  last  week? 


Judging  from  last  week’s 
London  “mini-fair”  of  lesser- 
known  French  wines,  hosted 
by  Sopexa,  the  French  govern- 
ment's ultra-efficient  food  and 
wine  promotion  arm.  the  UK 
wine  trade  prefers  to  spend  its 
limited  wine-buying  hours 
having  a jolly  time  in  France 
than  buying  French  wines  for 
its  customers  that  taste  like 
cru  classe  daret,  or  grand  cm 
burgundy,  but  at  half  tbe 
price. 

Although  about  400  wine 
buyers,  sellers  and  writers 
attended,  three  limes  that 
number  accepted  but  foiled  to 
1 turn  up  at  this  two-day  event. 
Perhaps  wine  buyers  were  put 
off  by  the  venue,  tire  unlovely 
Novotel  at  Hammersmith, 
rather  than  the  swankier  and 
more  central  locations  of  the 
Dorchester  and  Connaught 
Rooms  used  previously. 
Whatever  the  reason  they 
missed  a golden  opportunity 
for  renewing  contacts,  tasting 
hundreds  of  classic  French 
wine  taste-alikes,  and  picking 
up  vital  forward  purchasing 
information,  such  as  the  state 
of  the  imminent  1988  French 
wine  harvest 

Thankfully  for  Great  Brit- 
ain's more  cost-conscious  yet 
still  discerning  wine  drinkers, 
a handful  of  leading  British 
wine  buyers  did  show  up, 
notably  from  Asda,  Grants  oi 
St  James's,  Victoria  Wine, 
Majestic  Wine  Warehouses 
and  Waitrose.  The  Wine  Soci- 
ety buyer  was  also  there,  as 
was  the  Co-op’s;  Sainsbury's 
called  in  briefly. 

The  French  were  none  too 
thrilled  with  the  British  buy- 
ers’ lack  of  interest,  and  who 
can  blame  them?  There  were 
97  French  wine  Anns  at  this 
event.  Given  that  tbe  top  man 
from  each  firm  had  bothered 
to  cross  the  Channel  and  had 
brought  with  him  at  least  six 
of  his  best  wines,  buyers  at  this 
fair  could  have  had  the  pick  of 
more  than  500  readily  avail- 
able French  wines,  from  un- 
sung regions  such  as  tbe  Cotes 
de  Bomdeaux,  Cote  ChaJ- 
onnaise  and  Languedoc-Rous- 
sillon,  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  giving  us  classic  taste-trips 
at  non-dassic  prices. 

Fairs  like  these  are  not  of 
course,  an  adequate  substitute 
for  researches  and  time  spent 
on  the  spot  but  it  was 
shameful  that  British  buyers 
did  not  treat  it  more  seriously, 
especially  since  we  have  just 


regained  our 
position  as  tbe 
leading  export 
market  for 
French  wines 
and  spirits, 
last  held  by  us 
in  1978:  in  the 
first  six 
months  of  tins 
year  imports 
of  French 
wines  and 
spirits  added 
up  to  a hefty 
2.3  million 
French  francs 
(an  increase  of 
26  per  cent), 
beating  Amer- 
ica and  Germany  into  second 
and  third  places  respectively. 

The  lost  vineyards  of  Bur- 
gundy which  l wrote  about  last 
week  were  strongly  repre- 
sented at  the  fair,  mostly  at  tbe 
co-operative  level  which,  for  a 
big  supermarket  buyer  who 
needs  latge  quantities  of  the 
same  wine;  is  almost  tbe  only 
Burgundy  source  that  is  prac- 
tical Chablis,  given  its  strato- 
spheric prices  and  celebrated 
reputation,  can  hardly  be 
described  as  a lesser-known 
French  wine,  but  La  Chab- 
lisienne  is  such  a starry  co- 
operative that  I forgave  them. 

Les  Caves  des  Hautes  Cotes, 
another  splendid  Burgundy 
co-op,  was  here  too.  and  then- 
fine  ’85  Hautes-Cotes  de 
Beaune,  a Tete  de  Cuvee 
blend,  is  blessed  with  a smash- 
ing rich,  victoria  plum  and 
damson-like  taste  and  texture 
(Sainsbury's,  £5.65). 

Bordeaux  was  represented 
by  the  Cotes  de  Bordeaux,  an 
up-and-coming  right-bank  re- 
gion, whose  unsung  properties 
stare  moodily  across  the  Gi- 
ronde river  to  those  Medoc 
chateaux  whose  names  and 
wines  the  world  knows  so  wdL 
1983  Chateau  de  Belcier,  from 
the  Cdtes  de  Castilion,  the 
finest  Coles  region,  was  even 
more  delicious  tasted  at  the 
fair  than  it  was  when  I visited 
the  chateau  last  yean  a lovely 
ripe;  soft  scented,  cedary 
mouthful,  with  backbone  and 
tannin  too.  On  sale  currently 
at  £3.39  a bottle  from  I 
Wineceliara  (153-155  Wands- 
worth High  Street  London 
SW18)  and  £3.99  from  the 
Market  instead  of  £3.85  and 
£4.25. 

On  to  south-west  France, 
still  a vast,  unknown,  untap- 
ped source  for  British  buyers. 


ERIC  BEAUMONT 

Sookias  & 
Bertaut,  The 
Cottage,  Cam- 
bait  Road. 
Putney  Hill 
London  SW 
1 5 are  the  ex- 
perts in  this 
area,  and  Cha- 
teau Flotis 
from  the  C6te 
du  Fronton- 
nais  is  still  the 
wine  on  their 
list  to  buy. 
Try  the  latest 
Chateau  Flo- 
tis, Cuvfie 
Specials  made 
entirely  from 
tbe  local  Negrette  grape, 
whose  deep  purpte^Wack  cok 
our  is  backed  up  by  a wonder- 

Given  away  at  £k55  a bottle. 
A new  name  to  me  from  the 


south-west,  but  from  Cahors 
this  time,  was  the  1985  Cha- 
teau Haute-Seme,  whose  big 
gutsy,  fruity  character  steins 
from  its  predominant  Malbec- 
based  blend,  with  a splash  of 
Tannat  and  lightened  by  a 
little  Merlot  (£3.75  a bottle  or 
£45  a case  from  Wizard  Wine 
Warehouses.) 

My  last  stop  at  the  fair  was 
at  the  Languedoc-RoussiJlon 
tables,  where  the  Domaine  de 
Ravanes  wines  shone  out.  The 
'85  Cabernet  Sauvignon  wine 
from  this  domaine  with  its 
delicious  ripe,  rich,  full 
blacfccurranty  taste  is  a de- 
light, as  is  the  spicy,  tarry  fruit 
of  the  ’82  Meriot.  Both  are 
available  for  the  knock-down 
price  of  £3.49  at  Oddhins  and 
should  on  no  account  be 
missed  — like  this  fair. 

Jane  MacQnftty 
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Make  time  for  the  finest 
Fino  sherry. 

SAN  PATRICIO. 

THE  FINEST  FINO  SHERRY. 
CRISP,  DRY  AND  REFRESHING. 
ANYTIME. 
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THE  ARTS 


A curiously 


As  Sir  Brian  Rix  prepares  for  the  West 
End  revival  of  the  Fifties  farce  Dry  Rot, 


Sheridan  Morley  talks  to  its  author, 
John  Chapman  — now  a sitcom  writer 


Dry  Rot,  the  farce  that 
brings  Sir  Brian  Rix 
back  to  the  theatre 
after  a decade  away 
running  the  Royal 
Society  for  Mentally  Handicapped 
Children  and  Adults,  is  also  the 
force  with  which  Rix  made  one  of 
his  first  great  successes  as  an  actor- 
manager  at  the  Whitehall,  back  in 
1954.  Its  author,  John  Chapman, 
now  best  known  for  a succession 
of  television  sitcom  hits  such  as 
Happy  Ever  After  and  Fresh 
Fields,  was  then  a young  player  in 
the  Rix  company. 

“My  uncle  was  the  actor 
Edward  Chapman,  and  my  grand- 
parents were  opera  singers,  so  I 
suppose  it  was  inevitable  I'd  end 
up  in  the  theatre,  though  my  father 
wanted  me  to  join  him  in  en- 
gineering and  I did  think  about 
that  for  all  of  five  minutes.  Then  I 
went  to  RADA  in  the  generation 
of  Dorothy  Turin  and  Joan  Col- 
lins, because  in  those  days  it  was 
still  dominated  by  women,  and 
after  that  I got  a job  understudying 
at  the  Whitehall. 

“Brian  was  in  his  middle  twen- 
ties, only  a year  or  two  older  than 
me  but  already  running  the  com- 
pany. which  made  me  feel  a bit 
unachieving,  in  Reluctant  Heroes 
1 played  two  soldiers,  under- 
studied  all  the  other  men  and  did 
the  assistant  stage-managing,  but 
that  still  left  me  with  all  my  non- 
matinee  days  free;  and  as  I was 
still  living  at  home,  my  father 
really  couldn't  bear  it  He  was  then 
going  off  to  have  ulcers  in  the 
office  every  morning  and  said  I 
shouldn't  be  idle  all  day  just 
because  I was  acting  at  night,  so  to 
keep  him  quiet  I began  trying  to 
write  a play. 

“Wally  Patch  was  then  one  of 
the  leaders  of  Brian's  Whitehall 
company,  a huge  cockney  actor 
with  a wayward  charm  for  the 
girls,  and  1 always  knew  that  if  I 
could  capture  some  of  that  on 
paper  I'd 1 have  a marvellous 
centra]  character  for  a force.  1 had 
no  real  idea  of  a plot,  but  I did 
know  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  him  as  the  main  character. 
Before  1945  all  leading  characters 
in  farce  were  vacuous  aristocrats, 
but  the  war  had  changed  that:  by 
the  rime  I started  to  write  Dry  Rot 
there  had  been  three  huge  hits 
( Worm's  Eye  View.  Seagulls  Over 
Sorrento  and  Reluctant  Heroes ). 
all  of  which  were  by  different 
authors,  but  all  of  which  promoted 
lower-deck  characters  to  starring 
roles  for  the  first  rime.  Chinless 
wonders  were  no  longer  in 
fashion." 

But  before  he  could  finish  Dry 
Rot.  Chapman  had  in  foci  left  the 
Whitehall  company:  “I  knew  that 
if  I was  going  to  be  an  actor  I 
would  have  to  get  experience  in 
something  other  than  Reluctant 
Heroes,  so  although  Brian  said  I 
was  mad  to  leave  a hit ! went  off  to 
Folkestone  and  Weston-super- 
Mare  in  weekly  repertory,  and 
suddenly  twigged  what  it  was  that 


made  plays  work.  If  you  do  about 
SO  a year,  rehearsing  a new  one 
every  week,  then  you  learn  a lot 
about  the  mechanics  of  the  stage. 

"On  my  spare  Sundays  I fin- 
ished Dry  Rot.  and  took  it  back  to 
the  Whitehall  for  an  opinion: 
Brian  said  that  if  I could  add  a part 
for  him,  then  he'd  put  it  into 
production  after  Reluctant  He- 
roes’. so  I did  that,  and  while  1 was 
at  it  added  a part  for  myself  as 
welL  Sadly  Wally  Patch's  voice 
packed  up  so  it  was  John  Slater  in 
the  role  that  Brian  is  playing  now,' 
but  the  rest  of  that  original  team 
(Rix,  Basil  Lord,  Larry  Noble) 
stayed  together  for  another  12 
years  in  farces  that  I and  Michael 
Pert  wee  and  Ray  Cooney  wrote 
for  them." 

Dry  Rot,  about  crooked  bookies 
trying  to  switch  a horse,  first 
opened  in  1954,  an  extremely  rich 
summer  for  long-runners  (Salad 
Days  and  the  Joyce  Grenfell  solo 
show  also  came  into  the  West  End 
at  that  time),  but  to  reviews  which, 
while  by  no  means  actively  hos- 
tile, were  something  less  than 
raves.  By  that  rime  however,  Rix 
had  his  Whitehall  audience  firmly 
established:  not  since  Ben  Travers 
at  the  pre-war  AJdwych,  with  Tom 
Walls,  Robertson  Hare  and  Ralph 
Lynn,  had  there  been  a theatre 
which  so  lovingly  nurtured,  and 
reliably  performed  for,  an  audi- 
ence who  went  in  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  going  to  get 
in  the  way  of  fallen-trouser  jokes. 


But  Dry  Rot  almost  foiled 
to  happen  there,  as 
Chapman  recalls:  “A  few 
weeks  after  I'd  delivered 
the  script,  and  we  were 
just  about  to  go  into  rehearsal, 
there  was  a story  somewhere  in  a 
local  West  Country  paper  that 
three  bookies  bad  indeedjust  been 
arrested  for  trying  to  switch  a 
horse  in  order  to  lose  a race  and  fix 
the  betting.  I could  prove  that  I’d 
written  my  force  before  this 
actually  happened,  but  the  lawyers 
still  thought  that  if  the  bookies  got 
off  in  court  they  could  sue  us  for 
defamation.  So  we  all  sat  around 
in  some  tenor  for  several  weeks 
until  the  case  came  up. 

“The  bookies  were  all  found 
guilty,  and  so  the  lawyers  reck- 
oned they  were  unlikely  to  sue, 
especially  as  I think  most  of  them 
then  went  to  prison.  Later  they  got 
out  and  I think  one  of  them  even 
came  to  the  theatre,  though  I 
didn’t  go  out  of  my  way  to  meet 
him  in  case  he  was  very  strong.” 

Despite  the  initially  mixed  re- 
views. Dry  Rot  lasted  four  years  at 
the  Whitehall,  though  after  two  of- 
them  Chapman  left  the  company. 

“I  knew  by  then  that  I really 
wanted  to  be  a writer  and  not  an 
actor,  so  I went  home  to  write 
Simple  Spymen  and  that  also  ran 
over  twelve  hundred  perfor- 
mances. so  I'd  have  been  a raving 
idiot  to  go  on  being  a not  very 
wonderful  actor.  1 still  sometimes 
rather  miss  it  though,  and  1 begin 
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“ F one  V 'Dresden,  on.  Friday? 
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'China  s mjore,  rnY  cu.p.  of  fc 
these,  day's ...” 

“Xliats  settled,  then,. 
"Knightsbridtje,  it  is  ■ 
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Sale  of  Oriental  Ceramics 
Sc  Works  of  Art 

Friday,  23rd  September  at  ll.OOam 

Sale  of  English  8c  Continental 
Ceramics  & Glass 
Friday,  30th  September  at  ll.OOam 


Viewing  from  Tuesday  of  Sale  Week 
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KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


Just  across  from  Harrods 

MenvKfccrScrac.  London  SW7  IHH  Telephone  01-  58*9161  Telco 9 16477  Bonham G 


Fading  langhten  John  Chapman  thinks  Alan  Ayckbourn  has  “gone  very  dark  now,  and  my  next  play  is  more  serious:  perhaps  it  was  easier  to  be  funny  about  life  in  die  Fifties'^ 


‘If  Brian  has  managed  to  get  back  to  acting  after  a 
decade,  then  maybe  I could  after  a quarter-century’ 


to  think  now  that  if  Brian  has 
managed  to  get  back  to  it  after  a 
decade,  then  maybe  I could  after  a 
quarter-century.” 

From  the  Whitehall,  Chapman 
went  on  to  collaborate  with  Ray 
Cooney  on  a quartet  of  later  forces 
(Hot  Now  Darling,  My  Giddy 
Aunt,  Move  Over  Mrs  Markham 
and  There  Goes  The  Bride)  before 
writing  seven  years  of  television 
comedies  for  Hugh  Lloyd  and 
Terry  Scott 

“That's  really  where  the  money 
is  now,  though  the  forces  do  go 
into  rep  a bit  and  interestingly,  the 
one  that  Donald  Sinden  did.  Not 
Now  Darling,  is  constantly  being 
sold  around  Europe,  where  they 
think  it  must  be  a classic  if  a 
Shakespearean  actor  did  it  first  As 
a result  France  and  Germany  and 
Denmark  are  now  all  sending 
agents  over  to  inspect  Dry  Rot 
while  George  Abbott  who's  100,  is 
turning  Not  Now  Darling  into  a 
musical  for  New  York. 


“Brian  turned  down  the  idea  of 
this  Dry  Rot  revival  four  rimes, 
but  I knew  he  was  retiring  from 
Mencap  at  65  and  that  with  all  his 
energy  he'd  be  unable  to  stay  out 
of  work  for  long.  What’s  interest- 
ing about  watching  him  in  the 
same  play  (though  not  of  course 
the  same  part)  34  years  on  is  to  see 
how  he  no  longer  has  to  do  the 
cartwheels  to  keep  an  audience 
laughing:  he  can  now  just  raise  an 
eyebrow  instead,  because  the  au- 
thority is  all  there. 

“Rix  has  always  been  a revolu- 
tionary farce  actor  the  Ralph 
Lynn  silly-ass  line  that  went 
through  David  Tomlinson  to  Ian 
Carmichael  and  Richard  Briers 
was  inlemipled  by  this  put-upon 
North  Country  lad,  who  patently 
came  from  a quite  different  kind 
of  background  but  could  still  win 
an  audience's  sympathy.  Not  that 
it's  always  Iran  plain  sailing: 
when  he  had  the  Whitehall  he  ran 
a very  tight  ship,  and  was  always 


waiting  in  the  wings  to  bollock  you 
if  you  missed  a laugh.  That's  why 
the  farces  there  all  stayed  in  such 
good  shape  for  three  or  four  years; 
but  once  he  moved  out  of  the 
Whitehall  he  began  to  lose  in- 
terest in  dropping  his  trousers 
every  night  and  I think  he  rather 
confused  his  audience  at  the 
Garrick  by  putting  on  a repertoire 
of  farces  instead  of  just  one. 
National  Theatre  audiences  might 
accept  the  idea  of  a repertoire,  but 
farce  audiences  got  thoroughly 
muddled. 


“What  we’ve  got  now  in  Dry 
if  19“ 


Rot  is  a comedy  ot  1 950s  manners: 
if  you  want  to  know  what  England 
was  like  just  after  the  war,  with 
clothing  coupons  and  young  peo- 
ple who  had  apparently  never 
heard  of  sex,  then  Dry  Rot  will  tell 
you.  In  one  way  it’s  a museum 
piece,  but  the  three  main  charac- 
ters seem  to  me  as  timeless  as  the 
Three  Stooges.  The  curious  thing 
about  farce  is  that  only  the  British 


seem  to  do  it:  Americans  like  Neil 
Simon  or  Woody  Allen  always 
have  to  suffer  for  their  laughs,  and 
in  Stockholm  once  I remember 
one  of  my  translators  being  horri- 
fied that  people  were  foiling  about 
at  a plot  about  adultery,  which  in 
Sweden  is  apparently  no  laughing 
matter. 

“Over  here  Alan  Ayckbourn  has 
gone  very  dark  now,  and  I have  to 
say  that  even  my  next  play  is 
rather  more  serious:  perhaps  it 
was  easier  to  be  funny  about  life  in 
the  1950s.” 

If  Dry  Rot  works  the  second 
rime  around,  is  it  likely  to  bring 
Chapman  away  from  television 
and  back  to  the  theatre  more 
permanently? 

“1  don't  think  so,  though  I 
suppose  in  one's  sixties  one  should 
never  be  too  sure  about  anything; 
the  real  problem  now  is  that  there 
is  no  single  force  theatre  company 
left  in  London,  and  nowhere  in  the 
regions  to  try  the  plays  out  and  get 


them  right.  It's  all  changed,  and! 
don't  think  we’U  ever  get  it  back  to” 
a climate  where  the  kind  of  forces  I 
used  to  write  can  be  properly, 
developed  and  exploited. 

“1  don't  think  even  a manager 
like  Brian  could  ever  again  find 
actors  willing  to  devote  three  er- 
four  years  of  their  lives  to  the  same 
play  eight  times  a week;  the  whole 
business  has  fragmented,  there's 
no  continuity.  Certainly  the  force , 
form  still  exists  — Ray  Cooney 
keeps  it  going  very  nicely  at  the; 
Criterion  — but  there's  no  longer 
that  feeling  of  a permanent  corn'll 
pany  through  which  you  graduate 
as  a player  or  a playwright  There’s- 
no  such  thing  as  the  Whitehall  dr" 
the  Aldwych  in  terms  of  a tra- 
dition, and  I suppose  I was  very  , 
fortunate  to  have  been  in  at  the;; 
endofiL”  "Z 


% 


Dry  Rot  opens  on  September 
28  at  the  Lyric  after  a week  of 
previews 


Will  the  clash  of  themes  replace  rows  over  money  as  the  new  orchestral  season  opens?  Richard  Morrison  reports 


Sound  of  music  on  the  South  Bank 


It  is.  as  an  American  politician 
might  say,  a unique  moment  in 
history.  The  South  Bank’s 
1988/89  orchestral  season  opens 
tomorrow,  and  for  once  the  main 
talking-point  is  actually  artistic 
content  rather  than  the  financial 
wrangles,  takeovers,  writs  and 
internecine  strife  that  have  long 
characterized  the  London  orches- 
tral world.  Music  administrators 
are  coming  dangerously  close  to 
thinking  about  music. 

That  is  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  achievement  so  far  of 
the  South  Bank  Board,  formed  in 
April  1986  (following  the  GLCs 
demise)  to  run  the  Festival  Hall 
and  its  satellite  venues.  Its  direc- 
tor, Nicholas  Snowman,  has  never 
wavered  in  his  determination  to 
wrench  South  Bank  concerts  away 
from  being  an  endless  parade  of 
one-offs,  and  to  channel  them 
instead  into  “thematic”  series.  But 
because  major  artists  are  booked 
years  in  advance,  it  is  only  now 
that  concert -goers  need  brace 
themselves  for  the  onslaught  of  as 
the  South  Bank  puls  it  “the  full 
range  of  the  centre's  artistic 
aspirations". 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to 
forget  some  of  the  try-outs  that 
have  been  cobbled  together  in  the 
meantime.  “Endgames",  for  in- 
stance — the  “late  works"  series 
which  was  hurriedly  concocted 
from  events  that  mostly  would 
have  happened  anyway  — seemed 
particularly  half-baked.  More- 
over. its  prime  instigators  (Snow- 
man and  Sir  Peter  Hall)  appeared 
unaware  that,  by  announcing  that 
“Endgames”  derived  from  a 
whimsical  chat  at  a dinner  party, 
they  were  reinforcing  the  belief 
still  prevalent  among  the  general 
public  that  arts  centres  are  tilings 
which  are  run  by.  and  for.  Hamp- 
stead dilettantes.  With  four  mil- 
lion rickets  to  shift  each  year,  the 

South  Bank  cannot  afford  even  a 
whiff  of  elitism. 

Nevertheless.  “Endgames” 
proved  that  it  was  possible  to  gear 
the  whole  South  Bank  — concert 
halt?  theatres,  film  theatre  and 


orchestra  that  jumped  most 
smartly  on  to  the  thematic  bandrT 
wagon)  would  become  the  centre’s 
permanent,  resident  symphony" 
orchestra.  Thai  residency  toil  is,, 
no  longer  on  the  table,  and  since 
its  withdrawal  the  orchestras  have, 
toughened  their  attitude. 
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People's  palaces:  with  four  million  tickets  to  shift,  there  can  be  no  whiff  of  elitism  on  the  South  Bank 


They  suspect,  for  instance,  that 
ail  these  multi-venue  festivals  are’, 
enhancing  the  South  Bank's  own~ 
corporate  identity  at  the  expense 
of  their  own.  Yet  each  orchestra’s; 
survival  in  the  hunt  for  subscrib- 
ers depends  on  intense  marketing  I 
of  ns  own  individuality.  So  in  ■ 
future,  it  looks  as  though  the." 
South  Bank  will  be  forced  to*, 
present  thematic  series  on  the 
basis  on  the  forthcoming  BartdlF' 
S]pr*cs  — onc  theme,  one  orchestra 
(LPO),  one  conductor  (Solti)  - 
rather  than  on  the  lines  of 
Beethoven  Plus”,  which  uses 
eight  orchestras  and  14  other 
ensembles. 
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galleries  - to  the  pursuit  of  a single 
artistic  idea.  It  was  just  that  the 
idea  was  wrong.  Twelve  weeks  is  a 
long  time  to  sustain  public  interest 
in  the  output  however  inspiring, 
of  dying  men. 

That  sort  of  mega-harnessing  of 
venues  will  happen  again  in  the 
spring,  when  “Revolution  and 
After”  celebrates  the  French 
Revolution  bicentenary  in  every 
conceivable  art  form  — even  ones 
that  were  not  invented  in  1789. 
But  there  is  also  an  imminent 
deluge  of  purely  musical 
“themes”.  “The  Reluctant 
Revolutionary"  offers  everything 
Schoenberg  ever  wrote,  sprawled 
massively  over  four  months,  sug- 
ared by  the  music  of  his  more 
tuneful  contemporaries,  and  to  be 
sold,  presumably,  on  the  basis  of 
the  galaxy  of  stars  who  have 
signed  on  to  do  their  bit  (some  of 
whom  — Karajan  and  Tennstcdt, 
for  instance  — must  be  counted  as 
very  reluctant  revolutionaries). 
Beethoven.  Steve  Reich, 
Lutoslawski,  Ligeti,  Messiaen. 


Bartok,  Bacb  — they  also  get  the 
treatment 

Of course,  at  the  Barbican  much 
the  same  “thematic”  thinking  is 
going  on.  However,  the  LSO’s 
festivals  there  are  crucially  dif- 
ferent, based  more  on  eminent 
artists  who  choose  their  own 
themes,  rather  than  themes  which 
are  then  fitted  around  the  avail- 
able artists.  Nevertheless,  one  of 
the  autumn’s  largest  series,  de- 
voted to  Shostakovich,  links  the 
Barbican  and  the  South  Bank  in  a 
joint  venture  for  the  first  time. 

Will  the  themes  work?  Does  the 
general  concert-goer  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  hearing,  say,  every 
note  that  Schoenberg  wrote  with 
quite  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the 
administrator  who  devised  the 
series?  That  remains  to  be  proved. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
symphony  orchestras  — whose 
support  is  the  cornerstone  to  all 

the  South  Bank’s  schemes  — are 
regarding  them  with  increasing 
wariness. 


The  London  orchestras  have 
recently  shown  a surprising  will  to 
put  their  houses  in  order.  The 
gibes  about  Birmingham  being 
belter  and  brighter  (under  Rattle) 
hurt  the  London  managements. 
For  the  first  time  in  years  they 
began  to  question  whether,  even 
with  their  tiny  public  subsidies, 
they  could  offer  their  patrons 
more  adventure.  It  was  belatedly 
realized,  too,  that  players  could 
earn  more  money  for  almost  any 
musical  activity  than  for  playing 
in  the  orchestras'  main  concert 
series:  and  everyone  agreed  that 
more  rehearsal  time  in  the  Festi- 
val Hall  might  be  a good  idea.  All 
(his  was  discussed  by  the  Arts 
Council’s  working  pany,  set  up 
last  year  under  Robert  Ponsonby's 
chairmanship,  and  to  a certain 
extent  it  has  been  implemented. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
South  Bank's  new  regime  initially 
gained  the  co-operation  of  the 
orchestras  by  dangling  one  very 
tempting  carrot:  the  prospect  that 
one  of  them  (presumably  the 


Then  there  is  the  economic 
question.  The  orchestras  point  out 
^while  l^c  South  Bank  devises 
an  these  adventurous  ideas,  it  is 
they  who  have  to  take  the  big 
financial  gambles.  Such  induce- 
ments as  the  South  Bank  can  offer, 
it  seems,  customarily  take  the 
J?™  ■ rFscrvin£  extra  rehearsal 
Jhe  ^>^1  Hall  rather 
than  hard  cash  grants. 

Still  more  sponsorship  could  be 
the  answer  (the  South  Bank  pulled 
™L?ne  spewacular  million-pound 

SthTf, J?n,ish  & Corimon- 
wea  th  Holdings  earlier  this  year), 

em  ^ilh  sponsorship 
remains  that  of  conflicting  in- 
tentions. One  recalls  the  “Festival 
£1?T“n  Arts"  on  the  South 

H£u  £0Up,e  of  ago: 
“'Ben*  poured  £600,000 
considered  it  money 
own  lnolcrm.s  of  rising  its 

Soutiufe^bk  ?ut  In  relurn  *** 

exceedwfJk  had  10  moum  a ,01  of 
SflSS'-  r°utine  Beethoven 

thidi  Performances  - 

profile  »®  so®® 
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Look  back  in 


awe  at  Moore 


John  Russell  Taylor  wishes  the  Royal  Academy's  memorial  show  began 
dt  the  end  of  a great  tradition  and  moved  backwards  towards  its  source 


>6 


Of  courae  Henry  Moore  is  a 
lowering  figure  in  2Qlb-century 
art  nobody  seriously  doubts 
that-  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  a national  monument  for 
?°]oi1§ ®!most  40  years  before  his  death, 
«£?*r ^ *t  is  very  difficult  to  look  at 
bun  with  a fresh  eye,  or  feel  anything  new 
about  him,  even  confronted  with  such  an 
elegant  and  eloquent  tribute  as  the  Royal 
Academy’s  intended  90th  birthday  show, 
vmidi  now  becomes  a memorial  (until 
December  U). 

Slice  you  cannot,  without  offending  the 
orderly  minds  of  the  organizers,  start  at 
tne  end  and  work  your  way  back,  the  next 
best  thing  is  no  doubt  to  move  purpose- 
fiiUy  through,  making  mental  notes  as  you 
go,  and  then  return  steadily  and  leisurely 
to  the  beginning,  confident  that  that  way 
the  show  win  rise  inexorably  to  its  proper 
cumax.  It  does  certainly  seem  that  being 
an-  institution,  almost  beyond  criticism, 
for  nearly  half  of  his  long  life  did  not  do 
Moore  any  more  good  than  it  did  his 
critics. 


GALLERY 


Henry  Moore 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 


Probably  the  best  possible  case  for  the 
later  worts  is  made  here,  and  the  effect  of 


seeing  some  of  the  monumental  bronzes, 

like  the  U|  tftcc  ec 


‘Upright  Motives”  of  1955-56, 
indoors,  even  in  the  grand  spaces  of  the 
Academy,  is  quite  impressive.  But  the 
impression  remains  throughout  that 
Moore  was  far  more  remarkable  as  a 
carver  (and  so  mostly  before  1945)  than  he 
ever  was  as  a modeller,  which  be 
predominantly  was  in  later  years.  Even 
without  some  external  knowledge  of  the 
ways  that  many  of  the  bronzes  were  quite 
arbitrarily  editioned  in  various  mgs  from 
tabletop  to  mountaintop  (though  Moore 
himself  said  early  mi  that  every  sculpture 


had  its  own  one  natural  size),  it  is  likely 
that  one  would  sense  some  loss  of  impact 
and  definition,  some  lade  of  individual 
touch  in  the  finishing. 

And  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  few 
major  artist s have  got  so  far  with  such  a 
small  stock  of  obsessive  motifs.  The 
recumbent  or  semi-recumbent  woman, 
the  seated  figure,  the  mother  and  child 
account  for  a surprisingly  high  proportion 
of  his  work,  right  from  the  beginning. 
Later  on  are  added  the  fallen  warrior  and  ■ 
the  helmets,  and  the  bigger  bone  forms. 
But  there  are  whole  areas  of  human 
experience,  most  notably  sexual  love, 
which  are  ignored  altogether.  Though 
some  of  the  later  variations  on  the  stock 
patterns  are  still  Idling,  there  appears  to 
be  no  sense  of  exploration,  no  creative 
danger  after  the  Forties,  at  any  rate  in  the 
sculpture. 

The  graphic  work  is  something  else 
again.  Some  of  the  most  effective  vari- 
ations on  the  theme  of  the  helmet,  for 
instance,  occur  in  the  prints,  which  are 
exduded  here.  But  in  the  drawings,  which 
he  produced  very  regularly,  even  after  he 
was  prevented  by  his  health  from  working 
on  large  sculptures,  he  never  quite  ceases 
from  questing.  There  are  extraordinary, 
almost  Tumerian  landscape  watercolours 
of  mountains  and  sky,  quite  militr. 
anything  else  in  his  work,  which  he  did  not 
begin  on  until  1982. 


The  drawings  of  sheep  like  stones  and 
stones  like  sheep  also  introduce  a new 
dement,  though  deriving  apparently  from 
a lifetime  of  devoted  sheep- watching.  And 
the  drawings  based  on  the  spectacle  of  his 
daughter  bent  over  her  schoolgirl  home- 
work, if  not  so  powerful  as  the  famous 
shelter  drawings  of  the  war  years,  tap  the 
same  half-hidden  springs  of  human 
Sympathy. 

And  still,  and  yet ...  for  tire  really 
thrilling  work,  the  creative  faculty  at  white 
beat,  one  always  in  tire  end  comes  back  to 
the  carvings  of  the  Twenties  and  Thirties. 
Despised  and  rejected  as  Moore  then  was 
by  conservatives  (though  not  quite  so 
completely  as  he  later  liked  to  Hunk),  be 
seems  to  have  worked  at  the  highest 
intensity  with  his  mind  uncluttered  by 
business.  At  this  period  he  had  a few 
sympathetic  commissions,  but  in  the 
main  the  only  one  Ire  had  to  prove 
anything  to  was  himself 
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he  principal  outside  influence 
on  his  style  seems  to  have  been . 
Pre-Columbian  American,  but  it 
is  from  the  start  absorbed  and 
used  in  an  entirely  individual 
manner  even  at  his  nearest  to  Epstein  (a 
proximity  he  did  not  later  care  too  much 
to  acknowledge)  or,  in  the  stringed  figures, 
Hepworth  (where  he  hotly  disputed 
priority),  there  is  never  any  real  danger  of 
our  mistaking  him  for  anyone  else. 

Where  Rodin  was  dearly  one  of 
nature's  modellers,  Moore  was  equally 
naturally  and  inevitably  a carver.  Very 
few  sculptors  are  equally  at  home  in  both 
disciplines,  and  the  evidence  provided  by 
this  show  seems  to  be  that  Moore,  despite 
a handful  of  great  bronzes,  was  no  real 


Variation  on  a theme:  Helmet  Head  No  2 from  1950,  a favourite  Moore  motif 


exception  to  the  rule.  But  when,  on  your 
backward  quest  for  the  source  of  his 
creativity,  you  arrive  at  the  last  two  or 
three  rooms,  you  will  find  sculpture  after 
sculpture  which  need  fear  no  comparison 
with  anything  dse  in  tire  art  of  this 
century. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  Moore  is  the 
last  great  figure  in  a tradition  which  goes 
straight  bade  to  Michelangelo,  and  here 
one  is  intensely  aware  of  a sunset  glow  and 
the  shadows  gathering. 

Though  we  know  that  leading  figures  of 
the  next  important  generation,  such  as 
Anthony  Caro  and  Philip  King,  served  an 


apprenticeship  in  Moore's  workshops, 
little  in  their  work  seems  passed  on  from 
him,  and  what  influence  one  might  detect 
is  entirely  by  reaction. 

If  we  take  a strict  Hegelian  view  of 
artistic  development,  we  may  find  that 
Moore  figures  as  a dead  end:  we  know 
what  he  comes  from  but  can  see  liule  that 
be  might  lead  to.  And  does  it  matter?  Even 
the  greatest  traditions  have  to  end 
somewhere,  and  Moore’s  early  achieve- 
ment needs  no  apology.  It  seems  like  quite 
a minor  quibble  to  wish  that  this 
particular  tradition  ended  with  the  first 
two  rooms  of  sculpture  rather  than  the 
last 
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Texas  up  on  its  toes 
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The  Dallas  Ballet 


Company  may  have 


danced  its  last  But, 


John  Percival  writes. 


there  is  still  hope  for 


it — in  Denmark 


* 


Dallas  zs  not  renowned  as  a centre 
of  culture,  but  until  this  month  the 
city  did  have  a ballet  company 
which  attracted  attention  as  one  of 
the  more  enterprising  of  Ameri- 
ca's regional  troupes,  and  one  of 
the  least  influenced  by  New  York. 

But  that  company  has  just  given 
what  are  probably  its  last  perfor- 
mances. Officially  its  activities  are 
merely  suspended,  but  its  director, 
Flemming  Flindt,  does  not  foresee 
anyone  restoring  the  funding 
which  disappeared  because  of  a 
failure  of  Texan  confidence  as  oil 


Starring  partners:  Vivi  and  Flemming  Flindt,  shaping  a new  future 


DANCE 
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revenues  fell  and  hanks  collapsed. 
(There  could  be  a moral  here  for 
those  who  demand  an  increasing 
share  of  private  money  in  support- 
ing the  arts  in  Britain.) 

Because  of  Flindfs  determ- 
ination to  keep  the  dancers  to- 
gether as  long  as  possible,  they 
went  ahead  with  plans  for  a short 
tour  of  his  native  Denmark,  when 
I saw  them  at  the  Festival  of 
.Aarhus.  Six  years  ago  Aarhus  built 
itself  a fine  new  concert  hall,  the 
Musikhuset,  with  a big,  property 
equipped  stage.  There,  two  of 
Flindt’s  young  dancers — the  dark, 
handsome  Jacob  Spars©  and 
small,  blonde  Karyn  ConneU  - 
had  room  to  let  rip  with  swift, 
crisp  steps  in  a lightly  humorous 
showpiece  duet  to  music  from  The 
Bartered  Bride*  The  more  serious 
face  of  the  company’s  qualities 
was  shown  in  an  able  account  oi 
Kylian’s  dramatic  quartet  The 
Engulfed  Cathedral 


Flindt  himself  made  a rare 
return  to  the  stage  in  A Ballroom 
Fantasy , as  a roue  trying  to  find  a 
pretty  young  partner  for  the  waltz 
but  eventually  realizing,  as  in 
Fledermaus,  that  the  older  lady  in 
a mask  is  not  only  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  but  is,  in  feet,  his 
wife  — in  life  as  well  as  on  stage. 

The  flair  of  the  Flindts  in  this 
number,  remaining  the  centre  of 
attention  while  letting  the  younger 
dancers  have  aO  the  most  brilliant 
steps,  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween a star  and  a good  dancer. 
But  I think  that  in  Sparso  they 
have  a future  star. 

He  plays  Hippolytus  to  Vivi 
Flindfs  performance  of  the  title 
role  in  Phaedra,  an  hour-long 
ballet  by  Flemming  Flindt  to 
music  by  Philip  Glass.  The  subject 
is  an  intractable  one  for  ballet,  but 
the  two  principals  seize  the 
opportunities  to  tear  a passion  to 
tatters,  with  good  support  from 
Kenneth  Nickel  as  Theseus  and 
Laura  Keller  as  the  nurse. 


Beni  Montresor’s  design  sets  the 
white-clad  dancers  against  red 
backgrounds:  curtains  that  lift  or 
sink,  and  a rectangle  on  the  floor 
that  seems  both  bed  and  grave. 


There  are  also  two  wondrous 
cloaked  figures,  some  four  metres 
high,  who  survey  the  beginning 
and  end  like  the  vengeful  gods. 

During  the  curtain  calls,  many 
of  the  women  in  the  company  had 
tears  as  well  as  smiles:  excited  at 
their  reception,  desolate  at  the 
company’s  imminent  dissolution. 
Bui  this  story  may  yet  have  a 
happy  ending  — or  even  two. 

For  one  thing,  the  Flindts  (with 
a lot  of  international  experience 
and  the  backing  of  a successful 
school  which  continues  in  Dallas) 
are  determined,  if  at  all  possible, 
to  make  a future  for  the  dancers 
they  have  trained.  For  another, 
Aarhus  is  awaiting  the  passage  of  a 
bill  through  the  Danish  parliament 
which  would  give  funds  to  set  up  a 
ballet  company  there,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  it  would  like  Flemming 
Flindt  as  artistic  director. 

Whether  those  two  demands  on 
his  future  are  compatible  is  less 
dear.  Naturally  Aarhus  would  like 
to  encourage  Danish  dancers 
(Sparso,  incidentally,  fells  in  that 
category),  and  the  theatre  director 
there  already  has  some  plans 
drawn  up  with  that  purpose.  The 
outlook  might  be  a lot  brighter 
than  the  present  climate  in  Dallas. 


CONCERTS 


LSO/Tilson  Thomas 

Barbican  Hall 


Mkhael  Titeon  Thomas's  first 
season  with  the  London  Sym~ 
, phony  Orchestra  opened  on 
Thursday  with  what  sounded  like 
a declaration  of  intent.  The  mam 
work  was  Mahler’s  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, which  received  a tempes- 
tuous performance  to  suggest  this 
is  a conductor  who  means  busi- 
ness. To  begin,  there  was  a little 
celebration  of  recent  British 
music,  as  a reminder  that  his 
business  is  as  modi  with  foe  firing 
as  file  dead. 

Of  coarse,  it  is  hard  to  be 
entirely  sanguine  about  this,  given 
the  fitful  way  in  which  Abbadowas 
able  to  demonstrate  his  eqaal 
commitment  to  new  and  mrasnal 
mask;  but  this  was  a brave  start, 
warmly  received. 

The  new  part  of  the  programme 
began  with  a two-minute  overture 
by  Oliver  Knussen,  aptly  called 
Flourish  with  Fireworks.  Sawed 
for  a large  orchestra,  it  was  a jolly 
and  brilliant  occasional  piece. 

Robin  Holloway’s  opera  on 
Richardson’s  Clarissa,  written  12 
years  ago,  has  so  for  been  heard 
only  in  the  form  of  a vocal 
symphony  that  Simon  Rattle  con- 
ducted in  Birmingham.  This  time 
we  were  offered  a smaller  window 
into  the  work,  in  the  form  of  a 


scaur  for  the  heroine,  snag  with 
great  point  and  skill  and  iminter- 
rapted  beauty  by  Anna  Steiger. 
Holloway’s  dense,  vivid  and  exu- 
berantly expressive  orchestra 
score  was  also  strongly  delivered. 

The  Mahler  performance  rather 
made  the  point,  bringing  ap  the 
Restores  of  dread  and  despair  with 
brutal  candoar.  Tflson  Thomas 
provided  shock  contrasts  in  the 
first  movement,  gaUnmphing 
dances  in  the  second  and  serenity 
in  file  finale,  hot  the  most  success- 
ful movement  was  the  third,  with 
its  manic  overlapping  of  banalities 
and  its  terrifying  failure  to  let  up. 
The  orchestra  were  with  him  all 
the  way. 

Paul  Griffiths 


BBC  Singers/ 
London  Brass 
Albert  Hall/Radio  3 


At  first  sight  this  three-part  Prom 
might  have  seemed  appealingly 
different.  For  one  thing,  the 
performers  included  two  string 
quartets  (playing  together)  and  the 
BBC  Singers,  as  wall  as  the 
Loudon  Brass  Virtuosi,  who  had  a 
third  of  the  concert  to  themselves 
and  provided,  with  six  extra 
woodwind  players,  the  instrumen- 
tal complement  for  Bruckner’s  E 
minor  Mass. 

Doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
programming,  however,  set  in 
immediately  the  brass  group 


began.  They  gave  lacklustre 
performances  of  mainly  lacklustre 
pieces,  which  included  the  worst  I 
have  brand  by  Smetana  (the 
exclusively  tonic-dominant  Fan- 
fare for  Snakespear&s  Richard  Ilf) 
and'  Sibelius  (the  dull  tone  poem 
Tiemonmx 

Admittedly,  there  was  a tiny 
element  of  intrigue  about  the 
Russian  composer  Victor  Ewald's 
Brass  Quintet,  Op  S.  But  this  work 
was  still  only  a regressive  piece  of 
trifling  salon  music,  self-evidently 
the  work  of  an  amateur. 

If  Grieg's  moving  Funeral 
March  for  Rikard  and  Nordraak 
was  markedly  more  competent,  it 
hardly  seemed  the  right  kind  of 
piece  with  which  to  end  the  set 
Spirits  were  soon  raised,  however, 
by  the  Cleveland  and  Melos 
Quartets,  who  came  together  for 
Shostakovich’s  Two  Pieces  of 
1924-5  and  for  Mendelssohn's 
exuberant  Octet  incredibly  writ- 
ten when  its  composer  was  16. 

Physical  distance  may  not  have 
added  enchantment  but  there  was 
still  plenty  in  the  latter  work 
anyway.  The  outer  movements 
were  tough  to  just  the  right  degree 
(polite  exactitude  has  no  place 
here),  while  the  filigree  Scherzo 
and  the  gentle  explorations  of  the 
slow  movement  were  both  well ' 
gauged.  That  left  the  Bruckner, 
which,  in  spite  of  John  Poole’s 
ardent  direction,  sometimes 
seemed  a little  wobbly.  It  was  also 
far  too  solemn  after  such  joy. 


Stephen  Pettitt 
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Rouble 

trouble 


Lord  Gowrie,  the  chairman  of 
Sotheby’s,  is  off  to  Russia  in  the 
hope  of  sorting  out  an  embarrass- 
ing wrangle  over  payments  from 
-July's  £2  million  auction,  in  Mos- 
cow. Months  after  receiving 
Sotheby’s  cheque,  the  Soviet  Min- 
istry of  Culture  has  still  not  paid 
the  artists  their  60  per  cent  cut 
Last  week  they  met  and  accused 
the  ministry  of  “banditry’’,  even 
threatening  to  sue.  Sergei  Popov,  a 
ministry  official,  further  fanned 
flames  by  appearing  to  rat  on  the 
artists’  “golden  rouble"  deal, 
which  gives  some  of  their  earnings 
in  foreign  currency  and  the  rest  at 
a favourable  exchange  rate.  This 
week  Sotheby’s  was  promising 
that  Lord  Gowrie  would  kick  any 
necessary  shins  if  the  money 
remained  trapped;  the  ministry, 
meanwhile,  has  left  its  £568, 000 
cut  safely  accruing  capitalist  in- 
terest in  a London  bank. 


• And  also  in  Russia  ...  the 
opening  this  month  of  Frauds 
Bacon’s  painting  exhibition,  the 
first  by  a first-rate  firing  Weston 
artist,  may  prove  an  anti-dnqaac. 
Half  the  fan  was  going  to  be 
witnessing  Russia’s  reaction  to  the 
behaviour  of  Soho’s  most  famous 
bohemian:  plagued  by  asthma, 
however,  the  78-year-old  artist  has 
decided  he  is  not  np  to  the  flight 
Although  a Bacon  nude  of  John 
Edwards  has  been  banned  from 
tire  show  because  ft  is  “porno- 
graphic'*, champagne  will  be 
permitted  at  the  private  view. 


Saigon  blues 


Producer  Cameron  Mackintosh 
has  junked  a pre-production  al- 
bum of  his  blockbuster.  Miss 
Saigon . due  to  open  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  Drury  Lane  next  autumn. 
Wntten  by  the  creators  of  Les 
Misirables,  recording  of  a version 
of  the  £2  million  musical  began  in 
April,  with  a cast  including  David 
Essex,  Frances  RufeUe  (from  the 
Broadway  Les  Miz).  and  Lama 
Brannigan.  the  American  pop 


Essex  and  Mackintosh 
singer.  Both  Chess  and  Evita 


began  life  on  vinyl,  and  the  Miss 
Saigon  album  was  to  have  been 
released  last  month.  Instead  it  has 
been  quietly  buried.  Officially 
they  say  it  has  been  decided  to 
wait  for  a full  cast  recording. 
Unofficially,  I understand,  no  one 
had  enough  faith  in  the  record  to 
risk  the  show’s  future  on  il 


Like  in  the  movies 


BBC  Northern  Ireland  has  a new 
music  and  arts  consultant. 
Announcing  the  appointment, 
BBC  Northern  Ireland  controller 
Colin  Morris  said  last  week  that  he 
hoped  Derek  Bailey  of  Landseer 
Films  would  help  highlight  the 
rich  and  varied  culture  of  the 
province  so  often  overshadowed 
by  the  gunman.  Bailey  may  well  — 
but  only  when  be  has  signed  a new 
contract  — the  first  draft  was 
blown  to  bits  by  a Belfast  street 
bomb. 

Andrew  Billen 


Our  Daley  dose 


Among  the  many  things  we  are  not 
sure  about  after  watching  Daley 
(TTV)  last  night  are:  how  old  is 
Daley  Thompson?  Where  was  he 
born?  What  did  his  parents  do? 
Why  did  he  start  running?  How 
did  his  career  develop?  How  does 
he  feel  about  his  colleagues?  What 
are  his  hopes  for  the  future?  From 
this  you  may  deduce  that  this  was 
not  a normal  sort  of  documentary, 
but  one  very  much  geared  to  what 
happens  to  Thompson  in  SeouL 
This  could  have  been  a positive 
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SADLER'S  WELLS  THEATRE  COMPANY 

presents  its  fist  season  in 

LONDON'S  NEWEST  THEATRE 


the  HOUSE 


BLU£  LEAVES 

BvJohnGuare. 


DENIS  QUILLEY 
Tickets  £9,  £6 


ELEANOR  BRON 


the  Madwoman 
• of  Chaiuot  • 


Tickets  £3,  £6 
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C0r  BvFKWaechier 
Transbtfidbv'hSm  Campbell 


A Christmas  Event 
BIG  RJN 
GUARANTEED! 
Tickets  17. 13 
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Important  auction  sale  of  Napoleomca  and 
Historical  Collector’s  Items  on 
October  8, 1988  at  1.00  pjn. 
in  D-6000  Frankfurt. 

Hotel  Sheraton  Airport 


The  catalogue,  containing  15  colour  plates  and  hundreds  of 
black  and  white  illustrations  can  be  ordered  from 


Andreas  Thks  RG 

Kirchsir.  28,  D-7440  Nurtiugen,  West  Germany, 
telephone:  07022/35959 

Telefax:  07022/32772 

The  sale  includes: 

Tapestry  d'Aubuson  with  fee  arms  of  King  Philipp;  IV.  of  Spain;  several 
swords  from  Lnmtan,  BOO-MO  BG:  antique  arms  and  amour,  historical 
P^Tpn-mimawins  and  paintings:  pomau-miniaurc  of  King  Gusov  IL  Adolf 
of  Sweden,  dated  1632;  pcmai-mmiamre  representing  the  french  poet 
Voltaire  large  painting  ctf  King  Louis  XVL  of  Fiance:  several  pormit- 
ministures  of  Austrian  empeton;  portrait  mimanne  of  fee  Duke  of  Wellington: 
2 important  .toefl-pan^inplates  from  fee  Mpanese  Serna  of  King 
Frederick  Tne  Great  of  Prussia  and  other  cofiector’s  items  from  fee  same 
period;  important  Gra/noa  of  Empress  Gahetine  Tbe  Great  of  Russia,  1787; 
portrait-miniature  of  George  Vashiagufi;  American  officer's  sworiL  eariy  19th 
cenmrr.  historical  objects  relating  to  fee  bamry  of  fee  french  Keroluaoo; 
important  collection  of  Napoleonic  Objects,  paintings,  sculptures,  miniatures 
zad  gold-boxes:  wjrtrdt-mifliatare  representing  Napoleon  1.  by  Isabey,  A. 
Tsrdieu,  J-BJ  Augustin,  posonal  ring  of  Pauline  Bonaparte,  ^presentation 
snuff-box  of  King  Louis  of  Holland,  important  imperial  Russian  presentation 
gold-box  set  wife  6 portrait-miniatures  of  the  allies  against  Napoleon  L.  Several 
important  objects  from  fee  personal  possession  of  Napoleon  f:  porctlam-plare 
with  Napoleon  anas  as  Jdag  of  Italy,  2 Baccarat  amwtetanim  from  fee 
travelling  service  of  Napoleon  L,  several  leather  objects  from  fee  possession  of 
fee  Emporer,  macnasi  from  fee  possession  of  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  the  Two 
Sidlies.  personal' swords  of  Napoleon's  marshal  Macdonald,  tare  Napoleonic 
swords,  sword  of  fee  Duke  of  Orleans,  important  cnUecfem  of  approximately 
5,500  different  wax-seals,  and  ofem. 


bias  if,  instead  of  all  the  basic 
information,  we  bad  had  a reveal- 
ing study  with  substantial  conver- 
sations which  showed  Thomp- 
son's reaction  to  the  work  in 
progress. 

Instead  we  saw  a lot  of  training, 
more  training,  saw  beautifully 
filmed  slow- motion  replays  of  his 
decathlon  activities,  heard  a lot 
from  his  coach  — for  more  than 
from  Thompson  himself— and  got 
to  understand  something  of  the 
enormous  pressure  on  an  athlete 
io  succeed.  Tbe  pressure  is  all  the 
greater  if,  as  Thompson  did  last 
year  at  the  World  Championships 
in  Rome,  he  happens  to  foil 
spectacularly.  That  set-back, 
which  followed  an  injury,  occ- 
urred in  the  middle  of  filming;  but 
there  was  little  sense  of  drama  (the 
accident  was  narrated  baldly  over 
yet  more  training  film). 

When  Thompson  said  some- 
thing it  was  full  of  good  sense  and 
good  fun,  and  one  wanted  to  see 
him  talking  for  more.  But  the 
programme  did  him  a disservice 
by  trying  to  take  a lofty  moral  tone 
over  those  newspapers  which  re- 
vealed the  premature  birth  of  his 
daughter,  while  at  the  same  time 
treating  us  to  an  embarrassing 
family  scene  and  pictures  of  the 
said  daughter.  In  fact  the  portrait 
that  emerged  was  one  of**themost 
effective  competitive  animals 
we’ve  ever  seen”  (his  coach  near 
the  start)  becoming  “not  the  most 
motivated  guy  in  the  book” 
(Thompson  near  tbe  end).  The 
coach  did  his  best  to  raise  our 
morale  as  well  as  Thompson's,  but 
the  curious  result  was  to  leave  a 
few  question  marks  over  the  likely 
outcome  in  Seoul. 


William  Holmes 


ITOEL  COWARDS, 

HIT  COMEDY 


"Coward  Lives!1 


'Hilarious"  Sun  fipieu 


"The  evening  is  nothing 
short  of  a triumph"  - 


"Not  to  be  missed* 


Mon-Fri  . . 

Box  Office:  01-379  61 . 
cc  01-240  7200  Mus  7days.  No  booking  fee 

THE 


jLgarrick 


Tubs  Mat  3pm,  Sot  5gai  & 8.15pm 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  TRAINING  IN  THE  ARTS 


A Gala  b>  fund  llu?  exchange  nf  young  um-a-  ftuin  liniain  and  ilie 

tonus  I Its  Excellency  the  Anitxivadur  of  tin.-  USSR 
l>.ime  1*cjjRy  iV.-Jh.tuU 

Those  appearing  Inchde 
From  Great  Britain: 

MARIA  AJTKEN  - ROWAN  ATKINSON  - ALAN  ImTES  - JERKMV 
IIRE1T  - TOM’  1 HUTTON  -CHERYL  CAMPBELL  - BRIAN  COX 
JOHN  OWEN  EDWARDS  - STEPHEN  FRY  - ROSEMARY  HARRIS 
PATRICIA 
McKellen 

ROGERS 

1SMELDA  STAI  NTON  - HARRIET  WALTER  - TIMOTT IY  WEST 
FraDlbelSSU' 

OLF.C  BORISOV  - NATALIA  Gt'KOEROVA  - OLEG  TABAKOV 
ANASTASIA  VERTINSKAYA  - OLEG  YANKOWSKI 
AND  MT' DENTS  FROM  THE  MOSCOW  ART  THEATRE  SCI  IGOL 
DIRECTED  BY  FRANK  HAUSER 
THE  BARBICAN  THEATRE 
SUNDAY  25th  SEPTEMBER  1988  7-OOom 


N U»r.N  r.lJWAKIJS-Mmin;N  rui  -wncuaKi 

iTHICJA  HODGE  - JEREMY  IRONS  - HUGH  LAI  WE  - JAN 
LES  - EDWARD  MmiKRnmnGE  - JONATHAN  J'RYCK  - PAUL 
HRS  - PRUNELLA  SCALES  - FIONA  SHAW  - ANTONY  SUER 


Tickets  .u  i-H  jnd  .ijW 

A lint  Ik.'kcl'i  available  ui  ATS  to  include  a ilunip.ipfc  hulks 
IV IV  office  tipwi  loam  - Kprn.  Tel:  ill-OSK  K8VI. 
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THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  17  1988 


ENTERTAINMENT 


VICTOR  HOCHHAUSER  presents 
at  the  BARBICAN 


SATURDAY  NEXT  24th  SEPTEMBER7.45 

in  Bwaanoo  with  NSO 

^POPULAR  CLASSICS 

Egseafl  national  symphony  orchestra 

G>nductor  CHARLES  PEEBLES  Piano:  JOHN  BINGHAM 


tttf  KEALU  USEFUL  CROLTPIX 

FOT)A?N^SsEPT|«Broa.l45p;m. 

the  music  of 

andrewlloyd 


FRlDAi  30  SEPTEMBER  at  M5p^. 

EOYAfeggHES™AONIC 

Mnan  .... THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO  OVERTURE 

.MUSIC  FOR  THE  ROYAL  FIREWORKS 

' .VIOLIN  CONCERTO  No.  I in  G MINOR 

ftfff  Ba&rom  ... — SYMPHONY  No.  6 (PASTORAL) 

mm/  GauduM*  NICHOLAS  CLEOBURY 
HTOEKO  UDAGAWA  vwlin 
£10.50,  £12.50.  £14 
S moo  red  by  Technics  Hi-Fi 


SUNDAY  2 OCTOBER  at  130  p-m. 
CHOIR  OF 

JONGS  COLLEGE  CAMBRIDGE 

Bach MMaraur 

InWFaure  REQUIEM 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor  STEPHEN  CLEOBURY 
EIR1AN  DAVIES  soprano  TIMOTHY  WILSON  counter  tenor 
JOHN  GRAHAM  HALL  i ecor  STEPHEN  VARCOE  baritone; 
Boy  Soprano 

£6.50, 3-  50.  gQ.KL  Cl  5Q.j£K.» 


SATURDAY  IS  OCTOBER  flt3&Sp-m. 

JOHANN  STRAUSS 

®GALA  NIGHT 

JOHANN  STRAUSS  ORCHESTRA 
directed  from  die  violin  by  JOHN  BRADBURY 
ftNN  MAttAS^*^  Gm^jSTgHPSW^rrn^fer 

TV  Gtaiora  Music  cfThc  Seism  FnniJj  Rests  Frara  Tte  Sfflnh  Tifc,  .Amen 

hfa.  Tries  FmaTb  V maVtaa,  Rats*;  .writ,  Ttaaj«  aC  Lipusag 
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SUNDAY  23  OCTOBER  at  Z30  jwn. 

PUCCINI  GALA  NIGHT 
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fl^ffl.50,01250,  £12.50,  £14.50 


at  the  ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL 

Bo*  Office 01-828 3W1CC  01-8288800 


FRIDAY  21  OCTOBER  aUOjMn. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  SINFONIA 

Handel — ARRIVAL  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA 
Mozart EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSK 


THURSDAY  6tfa  OCTOBER  7 AS 

BACH -HANDEL 
MOZART  - VIVALDI 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

Graduaor/Harpsacord  IAN  WATS(Mi 
Violin  JOSErLUIS  GARCIA  Clarinet  JACKBKYMER 

pwi.^lgnluu^  ClIUWIloNoJ 
Water  Music  Sure  

□adoelCoocexto - 

THE  FOUR  SEASONS  — 


SUNDAY  lftfa  OCTOBER  7 JO 

HITS  FROM  THE  SHOWS 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor  JOHN  OWEN  EDWARDS 
Soprano:  MARILYN  HILL  SMITH 
Baritone:  PETER  MORRISON 

Excerpts  from  Thantom  of  the  Opera’,  “Cats’, 
"Les  MiseraWes’,  “West  Side  Staiy\  ‘Chess’,  ‘Evka’, 
‘Me  and  My  GirT,  ‘Chorus  Lite’,  ‘My  Fair  Lady’, 
The  King  & I\  ‘Kiss  me  Kate"  AND  MANY  MORE, 


FRIDAY  21st  OCTOBER  745 

in  asncaammii  BOO 

MOZART -HAYDN 
PACHELBEL 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

Conductor  STEUART  BEDFORD 
Puna:  ALLAN  SCHILLER  Trumpet:  JOHN  WALLACE 
Eine  fcteme  Nadnmusik  MOZART 

Canon  - PAV>,hi  i^-i 

Kano  CoocotoNoJOiaD  Minor  JL466  MOZART 

Trumpet Concetto  in  Efts  — HAYDN 

Symphony  Noj40nGniucrlL550  — MOZART 


£5^0  £6^0  £8-5fln  I £12-56  £13-50  tnomHafl 


at  the  ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL 


MONDAY  26th  SEPTEMBER  7 JO 

m assoctaacc  with  NSO 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Ccmducur.  ANTHONY  INGUS  Piano;  FZOLZPMAR21N 
BAND  OF  THE  SCOTS  GUARDS 
“The  Sleeping  Beauty'  Wafez,  “Swan  Labe’  Suite, 
RanoGoocertn  no.l, ‘Marche  MStaire',  The  NoteackerSdee’ 
Overdue,  1512  (WITH  CANNON  & MORTAR  EFFECTS) 


£4.50  £6  £7.50  £9  JO  £10.50  £12 113  JO  ha  Hall 


SUNDAY  30th  OCTOBER  730 

GRAND  OPERA  NIGHT 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conductor  GRAHAM  THOMAS  NASH 
Time  Great  Stare 
Soprano:  MARILYN  HILL  SMITH 
Tenon  PETER  BRONDER  Banrooe:  JOHN  CASHMORE 
FANFARE  TRUMPETERS  FROM  THE  WELSH  GUARDS 
STEPHEN  JACKSON  SINGERS 
Overture  Die  Mexsteninger,  Chorus  of  the  Hebrew  Slaves 
from  Nabacco,  Grand  Chorus  firm  Aide,  Duet  from  The  Find 
Fains,  ARIAS  AND  CHORUSES  fiamLa  Babbne,  The  Barber 
of  Seville,  Carmen,  Faust,  LEbsir  d’amore  aad  Prince  Igor 


£4JO£6.SO£8^O£IOJO£H.5O£l3JM£lS&tnR>0  SI-9ZS 3WW28 8880 


SUNDAY  6tfa  NOVEMBER  3.15 
SUNDAY  27th  NOVEMBER  3.15  I3£\ 


in  association  with 
the  Anglo-Ausnian  Music  Sodety 

THE  VIENNA  BOYS  CHOIR 

Sacred  and  secular  music  atefadmg  works  by 
BRAHMS,  SCHUBERT,  SCHUMANN 
Viennese  Lieder,  Austrian  Folksongs 
JOHANN  STRAUSS  wahzes,jpaBaniud  the 
ooe-ect  comic  open  WALTZ  TIME  IN  VIENNA, 
Music  By  JOHANN  STRAUSS  (in  fall  costume) 


Mozart  EINE  KLHNENACHTMUSK 

L Mozart PIANO  CONCERTO  No  21,  K467 

'Vnoldi THE  FOUR  SEASONS 

Omln»liUnm50N 

imUFECMSABDpiw  ANDREW WATKKSONricfia 
£55J,£a.5D,a5n1£9.50,£in.5&£l  1.50,02.50 


£4£5.50 £8.50 £10.50 £12.50 burn  Hall 
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Tonight  ax  7J0  [un. 
and  Tomorrow  Sunday  nt  II  JO  an 

EMERSON  QUARTET 

“A  nuiretaw  ensemble’''  The  Tones 
Tone  of  iidhritc  variety  & anMrmlilied  beauty” 
Da2y  Tckgrapfa 

FOR  PROGRAMMES  SEE  W1GMORE  HALL  PANEL 


THE  OLD  VIC,  Waterloo  Road,  SEI 

WEDNESDAY  28  SEPTEMBER  at  730  pju. 
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CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
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The  Times  Classified 
columns  are  read  by  13 
million  of  the  most  affluent 
people  hi  the  country.  The 
following  categories  appear 
regularly  each  week  and  are 
generally  accompanied  by 
relevant  editorial  articles. 
Use  the  coupon  (right),  and 
find  out  how  easy,  fast  and 
economical  it  is  to  advertise 
in  The  Times  Classified. 

THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 
PERSONAL  COLUMN, 
INCLUDING  RENTALS, 
APPEARS  EVERY  DAY. 


MONDAY 

Education:  University 
Appointments.  Prep  & Public 
School  Appointments.  Educational 
Courses.  Scholarships  and 
Fellowships  with  editorial. 

La  Creme  dc  fat  Crew  and  other 
secretarial  appointments. 


TUESDAY 

Computer  Horizons;  Computer 
Appointments  with  edit  oral. 

Legal  Appointments:  Solicitors. 
Commercial  Lawyers,  Legal 
Officers.  Private  and  Pubhc  Practice 
with  editorial. 

J»ubik  Sector  Appointments:  with 
editorial- 


WEDNESDAY 

Crariren  Media  Appointments: 
Media  and  Marketing  with  editorial. 
LaCreme.de  h Creme  and  other 
secretarial  appointments. 

Ew«*w«  Creme  for  senior  PA  and 
secretarial  position. 

Properly:  Residential.  Town  A 
Country.  Overseas.  Rentals,  with 
edrtonaL 

Antiques  and  Col  lectaMcs 

(Monthly)  with  editorial. 

THURSDAY 

General  Appointments:  Banking  and 
Accountancy.  Engineering. 
Management,  etc.  with  editorial. 

La  Crmae  de  la  Creme  and  other 

secretaroi  appointments. 

Legal  La  Creme  for  top  legal 


FRIDAY 

Motors:  A complete  car  buyer's 
guide  with  editorial, 
fcamess  to  Burin  ess:  Business 


opportunities,  commercial  property. 

with  editorial.  | 484,  Virginia  Soret, 

SATURDAY 


Orcneas  aad  UK  Holidays: 
ViUs/Cotuges.  Holds.  Flights,  etc. 
Kestawsr  Gride  Where  to  eat  in 
London  and  nationwide  with 
editorial  fortnightly. 

Times  Gride  lo  Legal  * Fhmaeml 
Services:  Conveyancing  to  divorce, 
shares  to  managcmenL  with 
editoriaL 

Sfaoparvmrf:  Window  shopping 
from  the  comfort  of  your  own 
home. 
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Masterpieces 


of  Ellingtonia 


{"  *93  *«ng  his  Gist  visit  to 

Sassfflss is^n 
SSsswarf 

ray  race ...  in  rhythm”  tracing 

***  American  negro 
from  Africa  through  slavery 
emancipation  and  toe  urban 
settlements.  Then,  be  said,  “I  try 
to  go  forward  a thousand  yeare 
v ■ lo  ^press  the  future  when . . 
«w  negro  takes  his  place,  a free 
bemg.among  the  peoples  of  the 

Ten  years  later,  Ellington  made 
hts  dream  come  true  by  perform- 
ing the  suite  be  called  Black, 
Brown  and  Beige  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  York.  Running  for  about 
an  hour,  the  piece  was  received  by 
tne  critics  with  something  less 
than  rapture ; from  a present-day 

IwCTunui.  n._  s . , * 


Duke  Ettnaton  Hack,  Brown 
and  Beige  (RCA  Bluebird  6841-1* 
RB,  4 discs) 

Mercer  Bfington  Steppm’  Into 
Swing  Society  (Affinity  APF 194) 
Fletanm  Henderson  Swing 
(BBC  Jazz  Classics  REB  682) 

Git  Evans  Priestess  (Antilles 
ANCD8717) 

GB  Evans  Farewell  (Electric  8Snf 
K28P6486) 


perspective,  we  may  imagine  that 
die  glory  of  Ellington's  early- 


Forties  _ band,  which  achieved 
three-minute  miracles  of  com- 
pression in  such  pieces  as  “Ko 
Ko”  and  "Concerto  for  Cootie1', 
could  have  created  expectations 
that  were  not  satisfied  by  the  very 
different  pace  and  density  of  the 
suite. 

Again,  hindsight  suggests  that 
the  unfriendly  reception  may  have 
had  a decisive  effect  on  the  future 
development  of  jazz,  casting 
doubts  on  the  validity  in  jazz  of 
multi-section  extended  works  that 
persist  in  some  minds  right  up  to 
the  present  day.  Even  Ellington 
allowed  the  criticism  to  deflect 
him:  after  one  more  performance 
in  Boston  a week  later  be  put  the 
suite  away  for  a while,  never 
recorded  it  in  anything  resembling 
its  original  form,  and  later  can- 
nibalized various  sections  for 
other  projects. 

In  1944,  in  fact,  he  recorded  a 
much  reduced  version,  timed  at  18 
minutes,  just  short  enough  to  fit 
on  two  sides  of  a 12-inch  78rpm 
disc,  and  it  is  this  edition  which 
leads  off  Black,  Brown  and  Beige, 
subtitled  “The  2944-1946  Band 
Recordings” — a four-LP  box  with 
which  RCA  follows  up  its  trium- 
phant reissue  a couple  of  years  ago 
of  earlier  material  under  the  title 
The  Blanton-  Webster  Band. 


The  *44-’46  Ellington  orchestra 
was  by  no  means  as  star  studded  as 
its  immediate  predecessor  no 
Jimmy  Blanton,  no  Ben  Webster, 
no  Cootie  Williams.  But  there 
were  still  Johnny  Hodges,  whose 
alto  saxophone  glides  with  incom- 
parable lyricism  through  BB&ffs 
“Come  Sunday”;  Ray  Nance,  a 
burgeoning  talent  on  trumpet  and 
violin  (and,  in  a couple  of  charm- 
ing instances,  vocals);  the  key- 
stone of  Harry  Carney’s  baritone 
saxophone;  and,  for  a while, 
“Tricky  Sam”  Nan  ton’s  astonish- 
ing trombone. 

BB&B  does  not,  perhaps,  satisfy 
the  formulae  of  a symphony:  it  is  a 
sequence  of  linked  movements 
rather  than  a angle  piece  of 
interwoven  fabric  But  bow  well 
Ellington  fulfilled  his  intention  to 
express  the  past  and  present 
conditions  of  his  people,  and  to 
evoke  a terribly  moving  optimism 
that  all  the  pain  and  struggle 
would  culminate  in  acceptance  as 
full  members  of  the  great  society. 
The  heavy  tread  of  “Work  Song”, 
the  urbane  lament  of  “The  Blues” 
and  the.  teeming  bustle  of  “West 
Indian  Dance”  are  masterpieces  of 
Ellington  ia. 


Elsewhere,  the  box  is  strong  on 
lightweight  pieces,  often  with 
attractive  singing  by  A1  HibWer 
and  Joya  Sherrill,  but  also  in- 
cludes such  gems  as  an  enthralling 
dissonant  revision  of  “Mood  In- 
digo” featuring  A1  Sears's  under- 
rated tenor  saxophone;  a 
charming  Hodges  vehicle  called 
“Rockabye  River”;  and  a mus- 
cular gospel-inflected  piece,  “A 
Gathering  in  the  Clearing”,  which 
finds  Cat  Anderson  in  the  growl- 


Journeys  for  the 
collector’s  heart 


RECITAL 


Schubert  Die  schone  MQfferin. 
Prey^Hokanson  (Philips  CO  422 

v Schubert  Wffrterreise. 

f Prey/Sawalfisch  (422  242-2) 
Schubert  Schwa  nengesang. 


Loewe  Balladen.  Prey/Engel 
(422  244-29 
Strauss:  20  Lieder. 
Prey/Sawaffisch  (422  245-2) 


can  get  a little  bogged  down  in  the 
conception  of  these  “Swansongs” 
as  a valedictory  group:  Schubert 
never  intended  them  as  such.  Bnt 
the  voice  is  in  its  prime,  strong 
and  resilient  enough  to  cany  the 
full  weight  of  toe  world’s  sorrows 
on  the  shoulders  of  “Der  Atlas” 
and  to  sustain  a moving  intensity 
of  half  voice  for  toe  long,  echoing 
lines  of  “In  der  Feme”. 


Kart  Engel  takes  over  at  the 
keyboard  for  two  Goethe  songs 
which  fill  out  the  playing  time, 
“Der  Fischer”  and  “Erlkonig”. 
These  addenda  hardly  show  Prey 
at  his  best  it  is,  revealingly, 
Loewe’s  “ErlkOnigf  which  really 
gets  him  .going.  These  20  ballads, 
by  Schubert’s  senior  who  out-lived 
him  by  many  years,  bring  out  the 
very  best  in  Prey.  Suddenly  the 
voice  is  freed  from  the  conscien- 
tiousness and  sense  of  deep  re  v- 
erence which  at  times  dull  its 
surface.  Prey  leaps  to  the  challenge 
of  the  more  episodic  narratives  of 
this  £}ri  King,  while  the  tale  of 
Tom  the  Rhymer  and  the  longue 


Hermann  Prey  has  spent  most  of 
his  singing  life  being  listened  to  as 
an  alternative  to  Fischer-Dieskau; 
and  now  the  record  companies 
and  festivals  of  Europe  are  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  new  genera- 
tion of  German  baritones,  Olaf 
Baer,  Robert  HoU  and  Andreas 
Schmidt  among  them.  As  Prey 
approaches  his  60th  year,  it  is 
good  to  be  presented  with  a 
harvest,  on  CD,  of  some  of  his 
classic  performances,  and  to  be 
reminded  of  their  own  distinctive 
character. 

Even  when  he  was  nearer  the 
age  of  Schubert's  own  Schone 
MuUerin,  Prey's  voice  was  never 
ideally  suited  to  this  green,  youth- 
ful cycle.  But  in  1971  the  tendency 
for  its  light  and  its  darker  shadows 
to  drag  in  the  milistream  and  over- 
emphasize toe  first  beat  of  each 
bar  is  over-ridden  by  long,  curving 
lines  of  render  legato,  and  a lively 
response  to  every  ardent  exclama- 
tion mark.  This  Schone  Mullenn , 
tinged  by  a characteristic  vein  of 
melancholy  in  Prey’s  voice,  re- 
veals a fine  combination  of  vivid 
communication  and  intense 
Innigkeit  - that  “innerness 
which  fuses  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  expression  of 
tion  which  is  at  toe  core  of  this 
early  work. 

The  IVinterreise.  recorded  at  toe 
same  time,  is  toe  fepnal  one  m 
Prev’s  three  recordings  of  tire 
work,  and  with  Wolfgai*^- 
lisch’s  minutely  JgpHJ-JJJ 
accompanying,  by 
successful.  It  is  a low-profile, 
finely  scaled  performance,  which 

yield  its  equally  long-prepared 

insights.  . „ 

Prey’s  own  temperament  fo- 
cuses instinctively  on  the 
relrospeciivequaUfiKOf^5^ 

ney  of  the  heart.  There  is  more 
anLr  than  Angst,  more  sense  of 
Ration  than  of  toe  raw  nerve- 
SSs  uncovered  by  the  musres 
and  anxious  rep- 

SSSrtq; 

jSThow  well  this  cycle  lies  for 

PTr&  Moore's. I*™*; 
ship  which  S! 

1971 
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In  classic  voice:  Hermann  Prey 


twisting  merriment  of  toe  Wed- 
ding Song  take  years  off  him. 

For  Richard  Strauss,  it  is  the 
skill  with  which  Prey  moulds  each 
of  ibe  20  songs  to  Ins  own  vocal 
temperament  and  timbre  which 
sets  them  apart.  There  is  the 
occasional  moment  of  strain  at  the 
crest  of  a phrase,  but  toe  bloom  of 
“Die  Nacht",  the  unforced  gentle- 
ness of  “Zueigmmg”,  toe  robust 
of  “Ichtiebe  dich”  make 
xhis  a recital  which  any  Prey 
collector  will  cherish.  It  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  these  re-issues 
are  released  very  much  with  toe 
dedicated  collector  in  mind:  they 
sic  German  imports  and,  as  such, 
carry  no  translation  of  either 
essays  or  texts. 


Hilary  Finch 


trumpet  rote  established  by 
Bubber  Miley  and  Cootie  Wil- 
liams. There  are  also  versions  of 
three  famous  W.C  Handy  com- 
positions - “Beale  Street  Blues”, 
“Memphis  Bhies”  and  “St  Louis 
Blues”  - and  the  charming  Per- 
fume Suite,  which  includes  a 
fascinating  experiment  with  tonal- 
ity called  “Strange  Feeling”.  All 
this,  plus  versons  of  many  other 
Ellington  favourites,  fully  an- 
notated and  illustrated,  makes  an 
impressive  package 

To  grow  np  in  the  shadow  of 
such  a man  must  be  an  awful 
destiny,  but  Mercer  Ellington  has 
always  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  did,  after  all,  contribute  to  the 
band  several  compositions  — 
notably  “Things  Ain’t  What  They 
Used  to  Be”  “Jumpin'  Pttnlrins” 
and  “Blue  Serge”  — so  distin- 
guished that  they  are  often  taken 
for  his  father's  own  work.  Steppia* 
into  Swing  Society  finds  Mercer 
taking  the  reins  of  what  is  basically 
Duke’s  1958-59  band,  with  Ben 
Webster  making  a guest  return  in 
place  of  Paul  Gonsalves,  and  is  a 
solid,  professional  affair  with  sev- 
eral outstanding  solo  contribu- 
tions, although  toe  balance  of  toe 
rhythm  section  is  sometimes  upset 
— as  in  “Roint”,  Webster’s  ballad 
feature  — by  over-emphatic  guitar 
parts. 

One  of  Ellington's  great  compet- 
itors in  the  early  years  is  cele- 
brated in  the  latest  issue  from 
Robert  Parker’s  “Jazz  Classics  in 
Digital  Stereo”  series.  Swmg  fea- 
tures cleaned-up  versions  of  16 
tracks  from  Fletcher  Henderson's 
orchestras  of 1929-1937 — in  other 
words,  immediately  after  the  road 
accident  in  which  the  great  ar- 
ranger and  bandleader  suffered  a 
head  injury  that  some  said  initi- 
ated his  gradual  descent  into 
obscurity. 

There  is  plenty  of  life  here, 
though,  in  energetic  and  often 
kaleidoscopically  detailed 
arrangements  featuring  soloists  of 
the  stature  of  the  trumpeters  Rex 
Stewart,  Red  Allen  and  Roy 
Eldridge,  toe  trombonists  J.G. 
Higginbotham  and  Jimmy  Harri- 
son, and  the  saxophonists  Cole- 


man  Hawkins,  Russell  Procope 
and  — again  — Webster. 

Even  Parker’s  technical  prowess 
cannot  do  much  to  dear  the 
murky  depths  of  the  extraordinary 
1932  “New  King  Porter  Stomp”,  a 
piece  foreshadowing  many  of 
Charles  Mingus’s  tactics,  but  most 
of  the  other  tracks — which  include 
“Shanghai  Shuffle”,  "Clarinet 
Marmalade”  and  “Underneath 
the  Harlem  Moon”  — come  up 
fresh  and  sparkling,  their  vitality 
rekindled  for  new  generations  of 
admirers. 


Gil  Evans  was  among  the  few 
bandleaders  capable  of  creating  a 
new  orchestral  language  for  jazz 
from  the  legacy  of  Ellington  and 
Henderson;  now  two  memorial 
issues  rather  poignantly  chart  the 
artistic  decline  that  took  place 
over  the  decade  before  his  death 
earlier  this  year. 

Priestess,  a reissue,  documents 
a concert  in  a New  York  church 
which  was  the  only  performance 
he  gave  in  the  whole  of  1977.  By 
this  time  he  was  well  into  his  rock- 
influenced  phase,  but  the  four 


compositions  (including  a 19- 
minute  version  of  Billy  Harper’s 
“Priestess”)  and  their  featured 
soloists  (principally  the  saxopho- 
nists Arthur  Blythe,  David 
Sanborn  and  George  Adams)  are 
guided  by  the  master’s  hand. 

Sadly,  by  1986  and  toe  New 
York  Jazz  Club  performance  cap- 
tured on  Farewell,  that  hand  had 
all  but  lost  its  touch.  The  string-of- 
solos  routine,  combined  with 
over-emphatic  rhythm  sections, 
had  led  the  music  to  degenerate 
into  nothing  more  than  rather 


garish  blowing  sessions.  The  dis- 
tance in  method  between,  say,  the 
classic  “La  Nevada”  of  1961  and 
"hen  the  Juice  Loose”  of  1 986  may 
not  be  great,  but  the  aesthetic  guff 
is  vast 

There  is  plenty  of  material  from 
the  fruitful  years  to  remind  us  of 
his  genius;  it  would  be  a tragedy  if 
a plethora  of  releases  from  this 
unsatisfactory  final  period  were  to 
distort  our  view  of  his  immense 
gift  to  jazz. 


Richard  Williams 


Base  metal  no  longer 


Bor  Jovf  New  Jersey  (Vertigo 
VERH62) 

Anthrax  State  of  Euphoria 
(Megaforce  WorkfimJe/lsJand  1LPS 


enforce  WoritiwkJe/lsJand  ILF 

Metaffiea. . . And  Justice  for  AH 
(Vertigo  836062-2) 
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In  1986  heavy  rock  found  its 
answer  to  the  Beatles.  Although 
acts  like  Iron  Maiden,  Def 
Leppard  and  Van  Halen  had 
previously  shipped  albums  in 
prodigious  quantities,  especially 
in  America,  Bon  Jovi,  a five-piece 
from  New  Jersey  named  after  its 
singer  Jon  Bon  Jovi,  was  the  first 
bona  fide  metal  group  to  enjoy 
blanket  crossover  success.  Its  nee- 
dle shot  off  toe  graph  two  years 
ago  with  toe  release  of  the  album 
Slippery  When  Wet.  A series  of 
singles  taken  from  it  sailed  to  toe 
top  of  toe  charts  worldwide, 
greasing  the  way  for  a staggering 
tally  of  14  million  album  sales. 

The  follow-up  to  that  landmark 
release  is  New  Jersey,  and  while 
one  could  hardly  describe  it  as 
anything  different  or  new,  it  is  at 
leak  as  good  as  anything  the  group 
has  done  before.  Musically,  it  is  a 
good-natured  . compendium  of 
chunky,  power-chord  rifts,  squeal- 
ing, rapid-fire  guitar  solos  and 
high  pitched  singing  similar  to 
that  of  most  vocalists  who  favour 
those  uncomfortable-looking 
tight,  striped  trousers. 

What  sets  it  apart  from  the 
competition  is  the  group's  un- 
common facility  with  a melody. 
One  of  its  neatest  tricks  is  to  hit 
the  listener  with  a catchy  sequence 
that  sounds  like  a great  chorus, 
immediately  before  going  into  toe 
real  chorus.  The  appeal  is  further 
enhanced  on  New  Jersey  by  a 
dearly  discernible  Springsteen  in- 
fluence, particularly  on  songs  like 
“Boro  to  be  my  Baby”  and  “Wild 
is  the  Wind”. 

The  essence  of  toe  album  is  to 
be  found  in  “Blood  on  Blood”,  toe 
sort  of  rousing,  authentic  song 
about  male  adolescence  which 
Bryan  Adams  pulled  off  with 
definitive  panache  on  his  “Sum- 
mer of  ’69”.  it  is  easy  to  be 
patronizing  about  a band  which 
sums  up  in  such  explicit  cliches 
toe  romantic  notion  of  young  lads 
! running  free,  but  this  album  has 
been  diligently  assembled  and 
there  is  no  denying  toe  continuing 
power  of  such  music  to  affect  and 
inspire  successive  generations  of 

youth.  . 

At  around  toe  same  ume  that 
Bon  Jovi  was  demonstrating  that 
heavy  metal  could  be  fashioned 
into  high  quality  pop,  darker 
forces  were  at  work  on  the  other 
wing  of  the  genre.  Here  lurked  the 
hard  cases  who  came  on  sta^  like 
superhuman,  axe- wielding  psy- 
chopaths, and  whose  goal  re- 
mained toe  production  of  ever 
more  extreme  songs  about  medi- 
eval torturers  and  imminent 
global  destruction. 

In  their  search  fothe  ultimate 


Lively  sounds, 
teeming  ideas 


CLASSICAL 


Dvorak  Piano  Quartets.  Domus 
(Hyperion  CDA  66287) 

Faurfe  Violin  Sonatas. 
Osostowicz/Tomes  (Hyperion  CDA 
66277) 

Dowland  Lachrimae.  Hespion 
XX(Astr6e  E87G1) 


Thinking  flu's  thrash:  Anthrax  delivers  another  thundering  attack 


power  chord,  these  new  wild  men 
of  rock  picked  up  the  punk- 
minimalist  idea  that  the  faster 
they  played  the  better  the  chances 
of  reaching  Nirvana.  Thus  was 
bora  thrash  or  speed  metal,  an 
unholy,  numbing  noise  revered  for 
its  unequivocally  primeval  qual- 
ities. The  leaders  in  the  field, 
Metaflica  and  Anthrax,  attracted  a 
vast  international  cult  following, 
and  now  enjoy  regular  hit  singles 
(but  are  rarely  seen  on  Top  of  'he 
Pops\  Metallica's  last  album. 
Master  of  Puppets , was  a million- 
seller. 

Despite  their  ragged,  fierce 
personae,  the  musicians  revealed 
themselves  when  offstage  to  be 
ordinary,  long-haired  lads,  usually 
with  no  greater  history  of  psycho- 
logical disorder  than  those  of  their 
fans.  And  on  closer  inspection  it 
may  be  seen  that,  as  celebrations 
of  chaos  go,  thrash  raetaJ  is  in  fact 
a streamlined  and  highly  disci- 
plined affair. 

Anthrax  has  long  challenged  toe 
notion  that  thrash  is  necessarily 
for  boneheads,  and  on  State  of 
Euphoria  toe  lyrical  die  is  fre- 
quently cast  in  favour  of  toe 
thinking-fan.  “Make  Me  Laugh” 
takes  a heavy-handed  swipe  at  TV 
evangelists,  while  “Who  Cares 
Wins"  is  a plea  cm  behalf  of  the 
urban  homeless.  Nevertheless  the 
group  remains  in  thrall  to  toe 
work  of  horror-fantasy  writer 
Stephen  King,  and  a customary 
homage  is  paid  with  the  grimly 
morbid  “Misery  Loves  Com- 
pany” a song  flat  ends  with  the 
repeated  chant  *TU  kill  you.  I'll 
kill  you,  I will". 

Despite  opening  to  the  un- 
characteristic strains  of  a lose 


cello,  the  album  is  quickly  thun- 
dering along  at  an  outlandish 
speed,  an  Armageddon  mix  of 
tattered  tom-toms,  dive-bombing 
guitars  and  screeched  vocals,  an 
epic  attack  that  combines  the 
guitar  sound  of  early  Black  Sab- 
bath with  the  energy  of  the 
Ramones. 

Apart  from  the  cello,  exactly  the 
same  description  applies  to 
Metallica's  double  album  ... 
And  Justice  For  AIL  But  there  is 
evidence  here  that  the  speed- 
obsessed,  San  Franciscan  idiots 
savants,  who  were  once  toe  un- 
disputed masters  of  this  form,  are 
beginning  to  soften  up.  For  in 
among  toe  hurtling  overkill  which 
predominates,  there  is  the  odd, 
gently  melodic  passage,  even  one 
or  two  reflective  moments  of  sub- 
Wishbone  Ash  twin  lead  guitar.  At 
times  ft  seems  as  if  they  may  be 
learning  how  to  cope  with  con- 
ventional song  structures,  while  at 
other  points  toe  lengthy  arrange- 
ments take  on  some  hideously 
complex  structures. 

Stark,  exciting  and  unremitting, 
speed  metal  has  become  absorbed 
into  and  reflects  toe  strange, 
exclusive  tribal  rituals  of  a certain 
section  of  rcbelliously  minded 
youth.  There  are  elements  of  toe 
thrash  ethic  to  be  found  in 
computer  spaceship  games,  video 
pasties,  horror  comics,  and  (he 
junk  cultures  that  surround  mo- 
tor-biking and  skateboarding,  all 
thrill-based  activities  where  short, 
sharp  shocks  prompt  a generous 
flow  of  adrenalin.  What  it  all 
means,  of  course,  is  anybody's 
guess. 


Two  releases  of  chamber  music 
from  the  Hyperion  label  offer  a 
chance  to  appraise  the  quality  of 
toe  playing  of  younger  British 
musicians.  The  group  Domus 
follows  its  award-vanning  issue  of 
Faure's  Piano  Quartets  on  Hy- 
perion last  year  with  a splendid 
disc  of  Dvorak's  two  Piano  Quar- 
tets, Opus  23  in  D and  Opus  87  in 
E flat  There  is  a “live”  quality  to 
their  performances  of  these  works, 
which  neatly  serve  to  illustrate  toe 
differences  between  Dvorak  the 
rising  star  and  Dvorak  the  estab- 
lished composer. 

The  later  work,  the  E flat  major, 
is  (he  more  complex,  its  passions 
lying  deeper  and  its  scoring  show- 
ing greater  resourcefulness.  It  also 
has  a real  gem  of  a cello  tune  in  its 
slow  movement,  played  here  with 
exquisite  beauty  by  Richard  Les- 
ter. The  younger  Dvorak  bril- 
liance is  amply  illustrated  by  the  D 
major  quartet,  the  first  movement 
of  which  lasts  a quarter  of an  hour, 
teems  with  ideas,  yet  still  some- 
how seems  terse. 

These  lovely  performances  are 


marked  by  a feeling  of  four 
intelligent  minds  meeting  at  a 
common  point  of  mutual 
enlightenment. 

Kiysia  Osostowkz  and  Susan 
Tomes,  Domas’s  violinist  and 
pianist,  complement  this  disc  with 
one  containing  both  of  Faure's 
Violin  Sonatas,  works  separated 
by  an  even  larger  chronological 
and  .stylistic  gap  than  are  the 
Dvorak  Quartets.  The  A major. 
Op  13,  is  a product  of  the  mid 
1870s.  while  the  E minor.  Op  108, 
comes  from  four  decades  later,  as 
is  obvious  from  its  obtusely 
expressionistic  manner,  an  car- 
and  mind-opener . 

Ososiowicz  (here  playing  a gor- 
geously mellow  instrument  by 
Matteo  Gofriller)  and  Tomes  are 
sensible  enough  not  to  let  the 
sweeter  earlier  work  descend  into 
heavy  sentimentality. 

The  viol  consort  Hespion  XX's 
eloquent  disc  of  John  Dowland's 
1604  Lachrimae  moves  in  a 
different  way.  For  those  unable  to 
bear  an  unbroken  succession  of 
seven  sad  Pavans,  as  published, 
Hespion  XX  respects  perfor- 
mance traditions,  interpolating 
seven  Galiiards  that  appear  later 
in  the  collection  and  deveriy  using 
toe  remaining  pieces  to  work 
towards  an  upbeat  conclusion  of 
Aimands. 


Stephen  Pettitt 


David  Sinclair 


This  ntu  .selection 
features  the  renowned  • 
performances  by 
Michael  Tiison  Thomas 
TTTchatkovskyV 
Nutcracker  (excerpts/,’ 
Gershwin  Overtures.  1 , . 
•and  the  music  ot  - 
Prokofiev,'  De cu?svv  - • 
Bee  tb  oven . S tray  i nsky , 

■ and  Kurt.  Weill  . . 
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THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  17  1988. 


theatre 


LONDON 


THE  PUBLIC:  Gerard  Murphy  leads 
«n  the  premiere  production  of 
Henry  Livings's  translation  of 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca's  most 
notorious  play,  with  an  overtiy 
homosexual  theme.  Directed  and 
designed  by  Ultz. 

Theatre  Royal,  Stratford  East,  E1S 
, Previews  from  Mon. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SHERLOCK 
HOUSES:  Jeremy  Brett  and 
Edward  Hardwicke  repeat  their 
rotes  as  Holmes  and  Watson  from 
Granada  TV's  series  In  a new 
mystery  play  by  Jeremy  Paul, 
directed  by  Patrick  Garland. 
Wyndhanrs  (01  -867 1 1 1 6). 
Previews  Tues,  Wed.  Opens  Thurs. 

THE  SNEEZE:  Rowan  Atkinson, 
Timothy  West  Cheryl  Campbell, 
directed  by  Ronald  Eyre  in  Michael 
Frayn’s  stage  adaptation  of  four 
Chekhov  short  stories  and  one-act 
plays,  presented  together  as  an 
entertainment  under  the  title  of  one 
of -the  stories. 

Previews  from  Wed.  Opens  Sept 
27. 

OUT  OF  TOWN 

BEDFORD:  A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream/The  Beaux' Stratagem: 

RSC  start  a 17-week  regional  tow, 
sponsored  by  BT,  with  a company 


WORD-WATCHING 

Aiawers  firm  page  16 

POLIOSIS 

Xc)  Partial  or  general  greyness  or 
wUteoess  of  the  hair,  especially  if 
prenaftre.  from  the  Greek  patios 
L greys  “Poliosis  is  definitely  beretfr- 
•fcsry,  and  is  doe  0)  complete  tack  of 
. pigment  fanctian.” 
DiSQUIPARANT 
(a)  Having  a different  name  from 
one's  on,  one  of  two  carretafes 
which  are  beceranymoos,  Le.  de- 
noted fay  different  names,  as  father 
and  sob,  from  the  medieval  Lain 
da-  ■+  aapapanuttkc  “A  skU 
dass  distpapareiit  to  her  uvra." 
-GHURRY 

ftfoi)  A Hinda  period  of  24  minutes, 
an  AngMsdimi  hoar,  measured  by 
a clepsydra,  tWRisUng  of  a floating 
cup  with  a small  bole  fa  it,  adjusted 
so  that  it  Qb  mid  soaks  in  a fixed 
.tine,  Le.  24  athades;  also  the  gong 
V-  which  fa  struck  to  indicate  that  the 
cup  has  sank  and  time  has  passed. 
PERICOPE 

(c)  A passage  from  the  scriptures, 
especially  ooe  appointed  to  he  read 
b the  Chmth  services,  from  the 
' Greek  perdtape  a section.  The  ase  of 
sacfa  pericopes  or  preserved  sec- 
tions in  the  Eacharist  dates  from 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  Before 
that  in  both  East  and  West  the 
passages  were  selected  a<  choice  by 
the  officiating  desgy,  aBowieg 
scope  for  mischief  apd  bees  in 
bonnets. 


Of  15. 

(Dream)  and  Clifford  Wuli 
(Stratagem). 

Alexander  Sports  Hail,  Sydney 
Road  (0234  62472).  Mon-Sept  24. 
LANCASTER:  Consequences: 
Premiere  of  a play  written 
(separately)  by  Nell  Dunn,  Joshua 
Sobol,  Howard  Bremen,  Snoo 
Wilson,  Tunde  IkoJi,  Nigel  Wiffiams, 
Ofwen  Wymark  and  Trevor 
Griffiths,  for  Foco  Novo.  Touring. 
Roland  Rees  directs  Christopher 
Fairbank,  Ronan  Vibert,  Annette 
Ba aland,  Joy  Ribands. 

Haymarket  Studio  (0533  539797). 
Preview  Wed.  Opens  Thurs. 

LONDONDERRY:  Making  History: 


Stephen  Rea,  Niall  Toibln,  Emma 
DewhursL  Peter  Gowen,  Claire 
Holman,  Niali  O'Brien. 

Guildhall  (0504  260516).  Opens 
Tues. 


CONCERTS 


LAST  PROM:  The  dosing  night  of 
the  94th  season  finds  Andrew 
Davis  and  the  BBC  SO  with  Parry's 
Jerusalem,  Arne's  Rate.  Britannia! , 
Drake's  Drum  by  Stanford, 
Shepherds  Hey  by  Grainger, 
Wood's  Fantasia  on  British  Sea 
Songs  and.  rather  surprisingly, 
Strauss's  Don  Juan. 

Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington 
Gore,  London  SW7  (01-589  8212, 
cc  01-379  4444).  Today,  7.30pm. 

TILSON  THOMAS  TIME:  The 
LSO's  new  .chief  conductor, 

Michael  TDson  Thomas,  takes  them 
through  Wagner's  Siegfried  IdyH, 
Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra, 
and  In  Prokofiev's  little-heard 
Piano  Concerto  No  2 the  sokdst  is 
Vladimir  Feltsman. 

Barbican  Centra,  Silk  St,  London 
EC2  (01-638  8891).  Tomorrow. 
7.30pm. 

PERAHIA  PLAYS:  As  another 
contribution  to  "Beethoven  Plus" 
Murray  Perahia  solos  in 
Beethoven's  Piano  Concertos  Nos 
1 and  3 with  the  Academy  of  St 
Martin-in-the-Fields  under  Sir 
Neville  Marriner. 

Royal  Festival  Hall.  Mon,  7.30pm. 


OPERA 


ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE:  Die 

Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serai!  brings 
Jane  Glover  to  the  Covent  Garden 
pit  making  her  Royal  Opera 
conducting  debut  First  night 
tonight  then  on  Tues  and  Sat  Sept 
24  at  7.30pm.  Turandot continues 
on  Mon  and  Thurs  also  at  7.30pm, 
conducted  by  Edward  Downes. 
Covent  Garden,  London  WC2  (01- 
2401066). 

ENGLISH  NATIONAL  OPERA: 

David  Pountney's  La  Traviata 
tonight  Tues  and  Fri  at  7.30pm 
with  Mark  Elder  conducting  a cast 
led  by  Helen  Field  and  Arthur 

Davies.  Jonathan  Miller's  Tosca 
continues  on  Mon  and  Thurs  at 


THE  WEEK  AHEAD 

Beethoven  in  context 


The  criming  London  music  season 
will  be  marked  by  several  large 
concert  series,  indading  tributes  to 
Schoenberg  and  Shostakovich.  The 
first  of  them,  “Beethoven  Plus”, 
begins  on  the  South  Bank  tomorrow 
wills  a performance  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony  by  the  London  FiaH- 
hannonic  Orchestra  under  Klaus 
Tennstedt  and  continues  until 
December.  As  he  is  a central  figne 
in  our  musical  life,  it  might  be 
argued  that  Beethoven  has  no  need 
of  a festival  of  this  kind.  But  the  idea 
is  to  show  Mm  in  the  context  of  his 
own  rim*,  hfa  music  will  be  heard 
along  with  that  of  34  other  compe- 
ers whose  lives  overlapped  with  his. 
Some  wiD  be  as  familiar  as  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  some  as  obscure  as 
Eberl  or  Wranitzky.  Yet  besides 
such  pieces  as  a Hummel  piano 
concerto,  a Cherubini  mass  andji 
concert  performance  of  Spsatmfs 
La  Vextale,  we  shall  hear  the  usual 
Beethoven  mastenrorks  — all  the 
symphonies  in  performances  rang- 
ing from  “authentic”  to  modern,  all 
the  piano  concertos  with  Murray 
Perahia  as  soloist,  all  the  string 
quartets  from  the  Alban  Berg 
Quartet  Not  only  will  Kurt  Masnr 
conduct  concert  performances  of 
Ftdetio  but  Roger  Norrington  will 
conduct  Leoaore,  the  original  ver- 
sion. There  are  lunchtime  recitals, 
lectures,  and  an  exhOution,  “Cross- 
roads Vienna**,  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Royal  Festival  HalL  Royal  Festival 
Hall,  South  Bank  Outre,  London 
SE1  (01-928  3191,  cc  01-928  8800), 
from  tomorrow.  Max  Harrison 


8pm,  and  Pountney’s  Carmen  on 
Wed  and  Sat  Sept  24  at  7pm. 
Coliseum,  St  Martin's  Lane, 
London  WC2  (01  -836  31 61). 

WELSH  NATIONAL  OPERA:  Peter 
Stein's  highly-acclaimed  Faistaff 
(due  to  arrive  in  London  in 
October),  plays  on  Thurs  at 
7.15pm.  Donald  Maxwell,  Suzanne 
Murphy  and  Cynthia  Buchan  lead  a 
cast  conducted  by  Richard 
Armstrong. 

New  Theatre,  Cardiff  (0222 
394844). 


DANCE 


MICHAEL  CLARK:  His  new  show,  / 
Am  Curious,  Orange,  arrives  in 
London  from  the  Amsterdam  and 
Edinburgh  Festivals:  more 


Oct  8. 


LONDON  CONTEMPORARY: 

Works  by  four  choreographers 

from  founder  Robert  Cohan  to 

newcomer  Aletta  Coffins  open  a 

new  tour. 


Theatre,  Southampton 
229771)  Wed-Sept  24. 


ROCK 


BILL  WITHERS:  Cheerful  soul 
codger  from  Slab  Fork,  West 
Virginia,  back  in  the  chart  with  his 
Seventies'  hit  "Lovely  Day". 
Tonight  and  tomorrow, 
Hammersmith  Odeon,  London  W6 
(01-7484081). 

MICHELLE  SHOCKED:  Best  of  the 
new  breed  of  protest  singers. 
Thurs,  Bierkeller,  Bristol  (0272 
26851 4);  Fri,  Royal  Northern 


JAZZ 


HAROLD  NICHOLAS:  A fortnight’s 
residency  from  the  veteran  hoofer 
of  the  Cotton  Ciub  era. 

Pizza  On  The  Park,  London  SW1 
(01-2355550)  Mon-Sat 

SHEILA  JORDAN:  The  renowned 
American  vocalist  appears  with 


Peter  Ind  (bass),  John  Pearce 


Bass  Clef,  London  N1  (01-729 
2476}  Sun  to  Thurs. 

DARLINGTON  JAZZ  & BLUES 
FESTIVAL:  Seven  concerts  over 
the  next  month,  commencing  with 
the  Norma  Win  stone  Quartet 
The  Arts  Centre,  Darlington  (0325 
4831 68)  Thurs. 


FILMS 


PATHFINDER  (15):  Visually 

tian  drama 


based  on  the  legendary  exploits  of 
a young  nomadwho  lures 
marauding  warriors  to  their  death. 
Directed  by  Nils  Gaup. 

Cannon  Shaftesbury  Ave  (01  -836 
6279),  from  Fri. 

THE  DECEIVERS  (15):  John 
Masters's  novel  about  British 
colonials  in  India  faced  with  the 
murderous  Thuggee  cult  excitingly 
filmed  by  the  Merchant-Ivory 
company.  Directed  by  Nicholas 
Meyer,  with  Pierce  Brosnan. 

Odeon  Haymarket  (01 -839  7697), 
from  Fri. 


THE  RUNNING  MAN  (18> : Shallow 
futuristic  thriller,  with  Arnold 

Schwarznegger  as  an  escape 

prisoner  forced  to  appear  on  a 

Odeon  west  End  (01-930  6111). 
from  Fri. 

STARS  AND  BARS  (15):  Daniel 

Day-Lewis  stars  as  a hapless 
British  art  expert  in  America. 
Awkward  satirical  comedy  from 

William  Boyd's  novel;  directed  by 
Pat  O’Connor,  with  Harry  Dean 
Stanton.  _ _ . 

Cannon  Tottenham  Court  Road 
(01-636  6148).  from  Fri. 


FILMS  ON  TV 


hunter 


RIDE  LONESOME  (1959): 
Randolph  Scott  as  a b< 
on  the  trail  of  a killer  in 
Boettcher's  fine,  spare  Western. 
BBC2,  Tues,  6-7.1  Opm. 

THE  FRONT  (1976):  Woody  Alton 
and  Zero  Mostel  in  Martin  Ritt's 
dged  comedy  about 
' 1 in  American  television 


b 

In  the 

Channel  4.  Wed,  9.45-11 50pm. 

WAY  OUT  WEST  (1937):  Joyous 
Western  spoof  from  Laurel  and 
Hardy,  including  their  classic 
rendition  of  "On  the  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine". 

BBC2,  Fri,  6-7pm. 


GALLERIES 


THE  WEDDING:  A collection  of 
historical  and  contemporary 
paintings  and  artefacts  which  look 


ART  AT  THE  EDGE:  Contemporary 
art  from  Poland. 

Museum  of  Modem  Art,  Oxford 
(0865  728608).  From  Sun. 

MABEL  LUCIE  ATTWELL  (1879- 
1964):  Original  paintings  by  the 
children's  artist  and  book 
illustrator. 

Chris  Beetles,  London  W1  (01-839 
7551).  From  Wed. 

A NEXT  OF  NIGHTINGALES:  The 
18th  Century  artistic  world 
examined  in  portraits  of  the 
musical  Unley  family  by  Thomas 
Gainsborough. 

Dulwich  Picture  Gallery.  London 
SE21  (01-693  5254).  From  Wed. 

CHINESE  BRONZES:  Finely 
decorated  vessels  and  weapons 
dating  from  1700  to  200BC. 
Sainsbury  Centre  For  The  Visual 
Alfa,  University  of  East  Anglia, 
Norwich  (0603  592833).  From 
Tues. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


GEORGE  RODGER -A 
RETROSPECTIVE:  One  of  Great 
Britain's  foremost  photo- 
journalists  who  helped  in  the 
rounding  of  the  legendary  agency. 
Magnum. 


Glasgow  Arts  Centre,  12 
Washington  SL  Glasgow  (041  221 
4526). 

THE  WHEEL  OF  LIFE:  Work  from 
two  women  photographers.  Arm 
Noqgle — portraits  concentrating 

'on  toe  ekJeriy- and  Sue  Packer 
whose  current  series,  Baby 
Sittings,  continues  her  formal  and 


RADIO 


IN  K1LVERT  COUNTRY:  June 
Knox-Mawer  visits  foe  Weteh 
borders  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Rev 
Francis  Kthrert,  whose  classic  diary 

WILKO’S  WEEKLY:  Tony  WBtdnson 
sets  off  on  another  journey  round 
Britain's  local  newspapers,  starling 
with  the  Warrington  Guardian. 
Radio  4.  Fri,4.( 


TELEVISION 


ENGLAND’S  HENRY  MOORE: 

Irreverent  and  unconventional 
profile  of  the  great  sculptor,  which 
to  also  a social  documentary  of 
England  in  the  20th  1 
Channel  4,  Wed, r " 


IN  FROM  THE  COLD?:  Tony 
Palmer's  two-hour  portrait  of 
Richard  Burton  (above);  an 
illuminating  collage  of  efips  and 
interviews,  sympathetic  and 
ultimately  moving, 
rrv,  Tues,  9-10prnand  10.35- 
11.50pm. 

A GENTLEMEN’S  CLUB:  William 
Gaunt  and  Richard  Vernon  trying  to 
preserve  one  of  the  last  bastions  of 
male  chauvinism  fa  a comedy 
series  by  Richard  Gordon  of  the 
"Doctor'  books. 

BBC2,  Fri,  9-9.25pm. 


Theatre:  Tony  Patrick;  Films: 
GcofTBrown;  Conceits:  Max  Harri- 
son; Opera:  Hilary  Finch;  Rode 
David  Sinclair;  Jazc  Clive  Davis; 

Dance:  John  Ptttival;  Galleries: 

David  Lee;  Photography:  Mike 

Young;  Television,  Radio  aid 
Fans  on  TV:  Peter  Waymaric 


SATURDAY 


RADIO 


SUNDAY 


Compiled  by 
Jane  Rackham 


Tinaiswood’s  off-beat  lunacy 

WHF  Stereo  and  MW  (medium 
nave) 

News  on  the  half-hour  until 
12^0U».  then  at  ajXt,  3-30, 
5J30i  7.30, 9-30  and  12to0 

midnight 

StoO  Nicky  Campbefl  OjOO  Peter 
Powell  104W  Mike  Bead  i-oo 
Adrian  Juste  2to0  The  Stereo 
Sequence  &30-7.30  In  Concert 
featuring  David  Rudder  and  Charlie 
Roots  recorded  at  the  Cambridge 
Folk  Festival,  and  Big  Audio 
Dynamite  recorded  at  St  George's 
Han,  Bradford  7.30  Robbie  Vincent 
10to0-12to0  Mark  Goodter 

VHF  Stereo  (except  1.00pm- 

7.30)  and  MW  (medium  wave) 

News  on  the  hour  unti  1 .OOpm. 

then  at  MO,  600,  7.00  and 

hourly  from  10.00 
AXtOtteve  Bussey  (LOO  Graham 
Knigfit  &0S  David  Jacobs  SLOO 
Sounds  of  the  Sixties  with  Peter 

Ntione  1400  Anne  Robinson 
£2toO  Gerald  Harper  14)0  Wise  on 
tSa  Wireless  (Ernie  Wise)  130 
Sport  on  2 Olympic  Games:  News 
orthe  opening  ceremony  and  first 
rfaV's  competition;  Cricket 
Britannic  Assurance  County 
Championship:  Racing  from 
Newbury  2to0  Coral  Autumn  Cup 
3JDO  Cottage  Stakes  3to0  Rokeby 
Farms  Mill  Reef  Stakes  StoO 

i Report  6JW  Cinema  2 

as  Novel 


Jove)  StoO  Jukebox 

urday  Night  (Dave  Dee)  7.00 

The  Press  Gang  (panel  game  with 
Glyn  Worship)  7JO  Gaia  Music 
Night  (BBC  Welsh  SO  under  Ron 
Goodwin)  9to0  String  Sound 
30.15  Martin  Ketnar  IZOMOO 

Alan  Dettieoat  presents  NightrWe 


WORLD  SERVICE 


ym  times  In  can.  Add  an  hour  lor  BST. 
4,00  Newsdesfc  630  Merttan  7.00  World 

Sews  7 JOS  Twenty-four  Hours  7 JO  From 

jiha  weeklies  7-45  Network  UK  84X)  World 

-News  8j09  Reflections  8.15  A Jofly  Good 

Show  MO  world  News  94)9  Review  at  the 

-Offish  Press  S.1S  The  War*}  Today  9 30 

financial  News  9X0  OJympc  Spwtsworid 

■104)0  News  Summary  10-01  Hera's 

■NunpN  10.15  Letter  from  America  1030 
-Londras  MW  11X0  World  News  11JS 

•News  about  Britain  11-15  Lyrics  and 

■Lyricists  11.30  Meridian  1230  Radio 

■Newsreel  12-15  Mutttrac*  3 1245  Sports 


34)0  Hadw  Newsreel  3.15 

J 4.00  World  News  439  News 

: Britain  4.15  English  by  Recta  4.45 

Soir  530  Hau®  Aktuel  64)0 

programmes  in  German  7.00  Proms  88  - 
-Xba  Last  Ntattt  TJ3S  interval  Induing 

jaiorid  News  84)5  Last  Night  (continued) 

Jb35  News  Summary  (Qtcwed  by  Time  tor 
cVeraa  245  Amenwn*  in  Europe  1000 

■World  News  1039  From  Our  Own 

•Correspondent  1025  Nature  Notebook 

■HWORetecbons  1045  Sports  Roundup 

TIM)  Watt  News  114B  words  ii.iSThe 

TWy  Myott  Request  Show  1230  wend 

■Wrs  1209  News  about  Bntam  1215 

■Radio  Newsreel  1230  Puccini  aid  His 


„ __  J 215  Tha  Thrt  Poleeman  230  The 

ri  Bruce  Stow  300  world  News  3j09 

about  Britain  3.15  From  Our  Own 

iGorresponoent  230  S«  Foir  Bght  News 

3j&Rna«3alNaws345r- 

SOB  Woru  News  end  ~ 

SflOlnndresIMin. 


• Tinniswood’s  Olympics 
(Radio  4, 1 0.1 5pm)  is  both  an 
alternative  to  Seoul  — Coe,  as 
the  BBCs  wild  card  entry, 
represents  the  Radio  Times  in 
the  4 x 400m  relay,  and  Tessa 
Sanderson  suffers  from  sun- 
stroke brought  on  by  over- 
exposure to  TV  studio  lights — 
and  an  alternative  to  the 
alternative  (the  Witney  Scro- 
tum Olympics  in  whidi  G.B. 
beats  France  in  the  Desecra- 
tion of  the  Countryside  event 


( CHOICE  ) 

by  building  70  nuclear  power 
stations  and  7,000  executive 
Georgian-style  homes).  Peter 
Tinniswood’s  attempts  to  rec- 
oncile the  alternatives  is  inter- 
rupted by  news  flashes  from 
Seoul  about  the  Brigade  of 
Gurkhas  going  on  full  alert 
after  a small  white  spot, 
originally  on  Coe's  left  thumb- 
nail, transfers  itself  to  Daley 


Thompson’s  forehead;  and 
David  Coleman  getting  a 
severe  attack  of  the  Desmond 
Lynams.  Tinniswood’s  Olym- 
pics is  high-quality  lunacy, 
Today’s  other  off-beat  Olym- 
pus programme  is  deadly 
serious  but  not  deadly,  doll  — 
Zbigniew  Turski’s  Olympic 
Symphony  (Radio  3, 10.55pm). 
A gold  medal  winner,  but  not 
for  frequency  of  performance. 

Peter  Davalle 


c 


655  Weather,  News 
Headlines 

74»  Morning  Concert  Spohr 
(Overture  to  Jessonda: 
Berlin  RSO  under 
Albrecht);  Faur6  (Aprte  un 
rove:  Munich  CO  under 
Hans  Stadfanalr):  Oskar 
Nedbal  (Valse  triste: 

Czech  PO  under  Neumann); 
Johann  Strauss  (Tales 
from  the  Vienna  Woods: 
Orchestra  of  the  Vienna 
Volksoper  under  Bauer- 
TheussJ) 

7.30  News 

7.35  Mooting  Concert  (contd): 
Mozart  (Overture  to 
idomoneo:  Zurich 
Mozart  Orchestra  under 
Harnoncourt);  Bach 
(Violin  Concerto  in  A minor. 
Academy  of  St  Martin-in- 
me-Fiakfe  with  Gkton 
Kramer);  Mendelssohn 
(Scherzo,  A Midsummer 
Night's  Dream:  Jorge 

k Strauss  (Tin 
ik  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  Maazei) 

8. 15  The  Week  on  3 
830  (tows 

B35  Ridge  String  Quartet 

Hawn's  Quartet  in  B flat,  Op 

50  No  1;  and 

Mendelssohn's  Quartet  in  E 
flat.  Op  44  No  3 (r) 

SUM  Saturday  Review: 

Indudes  comparisons  of 
Stravinsky's  Hfle  of 
Spring*  >30  Navs 

1.05  Ltezt  and  trie  Piano:  With 
Leslie  Howard  (r) 


9*05  Bavarian  Ra<So 

Symphony  Orchestra:  Cofin 
Davis  conducts  Berlioz's 
TristiaOp18,Sarala 
baigneuseOpll.and 
The  Royal  Hunt  and  Storm 
(Les  Troyans  d 
Carthage);  Tchaikovsky's 
Synphony  No4mF 
minor.  Indudes  2-45reading 
3^40  Andrti  Navarra  (191 1-88). 
Recordings  featuring  the 
French  celfct  of  Badi’s 
Suite  in  C and  Schumann's 
Cello  Concerto  in  A 
minor  Op129 
4L30  Debut:  Joanna 

MacGregor  (piano)  plays 
Bach’s  Toccata  hi  C 
minor;  Gary  Carpenter's 
Sonatina  No  3 (Beanery); 
and  Messiaen's  Le  baiser  de 
i'enfent-Jdsus 

SjOO  Jazz  Record  Requests 
545  CrTtfos’  Forum: 

GL35  Magic  America:  London 
Simortietta  under  Pittmann 


, Schwantner  and 

Buggies 

7.30  Proms  88:  The  Last 

Night.  Live  from  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  London.  BBC 
SO  aider  Andrew  Davis, 
with  the  BBC  Singers 
and  Symphony  Cfiorus, 
fastunng  Joan  Rodgers 


Grieg's  Piano  Concerto  in  A 
minor;  Walton's  Suite 
from  Henry  V;  Grainger's 
MoUy  on  the  Shore.  Irish 
Tune  from  County  Derry 
(Danny  Boy),  ana 
Shepherd’s  Hejp  Stanford's 
drake's  Drum  (Songs  of 
the  Sea);  BgaTs  Pomp  and 
Circumstance  March  No 
1 in  D;  Henry  Wood's 
Fantasia  on  British  Sea 
Songs:  Arne’s  Rule 
Brit»vtial  and  Parry, 
orch  Sgaris  Jerusalem. 
Indudes  8JM>  The 
Upstart  Crow  compiled  by 
Geoffrey  HeptonstaU. 
Simultaneous  broadcast 
wtthBBCI 

1OJ30  The  Hour  of  Truth  ...  at 
the  Institute  of  Occidental 
Literatures  by  Radotsav 
NenadaL  Read  by  Aurid 
Smith  (r) 

10J55  An  Of^npic  Symphony: 
Warsaw  National 
Philharmonic  SO  under 
Markowski  perform 
Zbigniew  TurskTs 
Simbnla  OfympJca  (see 
Choice) 

11JZ5  The  Mekxfious 

MandoBn:  Paul  Spwks 


Strauss's  Don  Juan; 
TchaScovsky's  Letter  Scene 
from  Eugene  Onegin; 


Opl  No 6^ Zanetti's 
^votte  and  Le  zftefle;  and 
W H Squire's  Cakna  del 
mare 

12J90  News  12A5  Close 


€ 


urpm^wave)  (s)  Stereo  on 
5J55  Shipping  Forecast  &00 


News  &faflng;  Weather 

6.10  The  Fanning  Week 
from  Caithness  and 
Sutherland  6^50  Prayer 
for  the  Day  635  weather 
7J00  Today,  ind  7.00, 7J30, 
0*0,0:30  News 
9JOO  News  9b05  Sport  on  4 
from  the  Olympics  &30 
Breakaway:  The  latest 
travel  and  holiday  news 
IOuOO  News;  Loose  Bias 

hosted  by  Ned  Sherrin.  With 
Carol  Thatcher,  Richard 
Jobson  and  Emma  Freud 
11  toO  News;  Conference 

Special:  A report  on  the 
SDP's  conference 
11  toO  From  Our  Own 


Country  Living: 
McMuwnwftha 


12to0  A 

JeanJna 
tales  and  ex 
Me  in  rural 


. _ itain  today 
I2to5  The  Hitch-Hiker's  Gukfe 
to  Hie  Galaxy:  by  Douglas 
Adams(2)(s)(r) 

1*10  NevWQuestkxts° 

with  guests  Denise 
Robertson,  Professor 

Patrick  Wiiford,  David 
Blunkett  MP  and  Professor 
Robert  Skideisky  (i) 

2to0  News;  Gonsurting 

Passions:  Sarah  Dunant  on 
modem  style  and  design 


2to5  The  Best  erf  Morning 
Story:  Mr  Rees's  Fancy 
Woman  by  Rebecca 
Hughes.  Read  by  Ray 

'.by 


3to0<  „ 

KDaly(s) 

4to0  Science  Now  i 
Evans 

5to0  Sbc  Lords  ArLeapfog: 

Lord  Gifford  QC  who  jofried 
the  Lords  as  a 
Conservative  and  now  votes 
with  Labour  (r) 

i Littte  BKghty  an  the 
Down:  Last  of  a three-part 
' ’ soap  set  in  a 
smafl  vfflage  deep  in  the 
heart  of  Britain  (rt  StoO 
Shipping  Forecast  5to5 


GtoO  News,  ind  Sports 
Round-Up 

525  Citizens:  Omnibus  (s) 

7.10  Stop  the  week:  with 
Robert  Robinson  (s) 

7M  Saturdayrtgtn  Theatre: 

The  Scanght  Boys  by  Adam 
Peterson.  Jacko. 

Gunner  and  Zhiv  work  as 
drivers  durirM  the  day 
but  their  raaiworK  is  playing 
hi  a band,  which  one 
day  they  know  wflf  make 
them  famous  (s) 

9to0  The  Master  of 

Cherrybum:  Pad  Aflen  taka 
to  those  involved  in 
estabfishing  the  new 
museum  deOcxted  to 

artist  Thomas  Dewkacp) 


9.15  Musk:  In  hMid:  Raymond 
Leppard  presents  a 
selection  of  words  and 
music  (s) 

940  Ten  to  Ten:  A reading,  a 
hymn  and  reflection  led  by 
Stephen  Oliver  9to9 
Weather 

1QM  MflUlT 

10.15  The  Satairday  Feature: 
Tmniswood's  Olympics. 
Peter  Tmniswood  with 
another  sporting  spoof  (see 
Choice) 

1045  The  Yesterday,  Today 

and  Tomorrow  Tree:  Anne 
Cateiteote  presents  the 
last  of  three  programmes 
based  on  her  recent 
experiences  of  visiting 
Zimbabwe 

11  too  The  Fall  of  the 

Mausoleum  Ckdr.  by  Ian 
Brown  and  James 
Henone(3of  6)(s) 

11  toO  Radio  Active:  Comedy 

series  set  in  a fictional  local 
radto  station.  With  Helen 
Ationson  Wood,  Angus 

Deayton.  Michael 

Fenton- St  evans,  Geoffrey 

Perkins,  Pttifip  Pope  end 
the  Hot  Bot  Got  Bees  (s) 
12to0  News  12to0  weather 
13L33  Stripping  Forecast 
VHF  as  abova  except:  ItoS* 
2J)0pm  Programme  News 
6to0  Options;  4to0  Room  to 
Listen,  Room  to  Talk  StoO  Science 
on  tha  Road  StoO  Get  By  in 
Arabic. 


McKenna’s  beaatiM  deCrcry 


m 


VW  Stereo  and  MW  (medium 
wave) 

News  on  the  haH-hour  until 

StoO  Nicky  Campbeti  StoO  Peter 

Rowed  lOtoO  Dave  Lee  Travis 

1 toO  Sunday  Oldies  with  Mike 

Read  3j00  Radiol  MoreTme 

3tofl  Backchat  (Liz  Kershaw  and 

Ro  Newton)  4to0  Chartbusters 
(Bruno  Brookes)  StoO  Top  40  7to0 
The  Anne  Nightingale  Request 

Show  9.00  Andy  ffeebtes  Soul 
Train  11toO-12toO  The  Ranking 
Mss  P with  Culture  Rock. 


( Radteg 


MW  (medium  wave) 

News  on  the  hour  (except  StoOptn; 
4to0  Dave  Bussey  GtoS  Graham 
Knight  7to0  Roger  Royte  says 
Good  Morning  Sunday  9.10 
Meiodfes  tor  you  11  too  Desmond 
Carrington  ZtoO  Sunday  Sport 

6to0  Charlie  Chester  with  Sunday 

Soapbox  7to5  Personal  Choice 

(Edward  Heath  MP)  &30  Sunday 
Half-Hour  StoO  Your  Hundred  Best 
Tunes  lOtos  Songs  from  the 
Shows  10to5  Gordon  Langford  at 
the  piano  11.00  Tony  Russafl  wtth 
Sound  of  Jazz  12to5  4.00  Alan 

Dedicoat  with  Nightride  VW  (not 

5toOpm-l2toOmidnighn  as  above 

except:  2to0p«  Benny  Green 
3to0  Alan  Dell  with  Sounds  ~ 

4to0  Orchestral  Contrasts  * 

5to0  Sing  Something  Simple 


WORLD  SERVICE 


Al  times  in  GMT.  Add  an  how  tor  BST. 

fiJtt  Nawsdesk  6to)  Jazz  fbr  the  Artting 

7J»  WaW  News  74)9  Twentyfeur  Hours 

TOO  From  Our  Own  Correspondent  7.45 

Words  7 JO  Waveguide  84)0  Wbrtd  News 

8-09  Reflections  B.15  The  Pleasure's 

Yows  94)0  World  News  B4H  Review  <X  the 

British  Press  9.15  Science  in  Action  949 

Olympic  Spoftewortt  1000  News 
Summary  104H  Short  Story  10.15 
O^stcaf  Record  Review  1030  Londres 

114)0  World  News  114)9  News  about 

Britain  11.15  Prom  Our  Own 


World  News  14KT  Twenty-tour  Hours: 

wsrwisrafw 


■aiy  1.30  dympfc  Sport 

Eunnuyzn 

PraiiptixpjRacta  Newsreel  3.15  Qxtcert 

Htel  tqo  worid  News  44B  News  about 

Bntan  4.15  Ert^sh  by  Radio  4^45  Londres 

Soir  5J0  Haute  Aktuefl  64X)  Programmes 

JiGerman  74»  News  &jmmaryTj«  from 


WOdd  News  84)9  Twomy-loiX'  Hours  BJO 

SwjdmHaB  How  94lff  News  Summary 

S01  "KLSW  The  Pleasure's 

\vwrs  104»  Work)  News  1009  The  ThWl 

Poflceman  10-25  Book  Choice  1030 

Rnanelrt  Review  10l40  Reflections  HL4S 

Sports  Houndup  11 4M  World  News  114)9 

Cprmnemay  11.15  Letter  (ran  America 

2^-30  Tha  Sb^re  12JOO  World  News  12J» 

News  AboijBritain  12.15  Rarta  Newsreel 

12J0  Reigjpus.  Service  14»  News 

Swwary  13H  from  Raf  » Rapv  1>5 

Without  Slmra  2.00  Wvtt  News  24B 

?e»ewof  tbe>msh  Press  2.15 


ChosjB  zoo  Saence  in  Action  34)0  Wortt 
News  3JM  News  about  Britain  3.13  Good 
Books.  330  Sts  Four  Eight  News  335 
Rnancal  News  345  Morpeiwiagadn  4A5 
Letter  from  America  and 

TwentyJow  Hours  530  Londres  Malln. 


• Faced  with  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches,  Anne  Harvey 
has  acted  wisely  in  compiling 
a prose  and  poetry  collection. 
Sous  and  Mothers  (Radio  4, 
8.00pm),  that  not  only  has  a 
chronological  shape  to  it  — it 
progresses  from  babyhood  to 
bereavement  — but  also 
touches  on  practically  every 
emotion  that  can  arise  from 
this  simplest  yet  most  com- 
plex of  relationships.  In  these 
items  by,  inter  alio.  Laurie 


( CHOICE  ) 

Lee,  DJL  Lawrence,  Brian 
Pattern  and  Vernon  Scanned, 
are  the  birth  pangs,  first  cry 
and  first  suckling;  the  un- 
spoken questions  and  answers 
that  can  pass  between  new 
mother  and  child;  the  tricky 
stage  where  "won’t!”  must 
yield  to  “musti";  the  trauma 
of  the  first  schoolday;  the 
imperceptible  change  (for  the 


worse)  of  character  in  adoles- 
cence; the  day  that  one  wom- 
an’s son  becomes  another 
woman's  lover,  the  dismissal 
of  a mother  by  her  son  to  an 
old  people’s  home;  the  gold 
ring  that  survives  the  crema- 
torium flames.  The  words  are 
beautifully  delivered  by  Roger 
Rees  and  Virginia  McKenna, 
and  are  matched  to  perfection 
by  Iain  Kendell’s  music. 

pj). 


&S5  Weather 

7to9  The  Wind  Players  of  the 
Albion  Ensemble  play  Carl 
Stamitz's  Wind  Quartet 
in  E flat  Mozart's  Adagio  Jn 
B flat  (K  411);  and  Jean- 
Miche)  Damase's  17 
Variations 

7.30  News 

7JB  The  Beethoven  Plano 

Sonatas  in  G Op  14  No  2;  in 
F Op  54;  and  in  A flat  Op 
110  played  by  John  Lfli  (i) 
atoONews 

Otos  Your  Concert  Choice: 
Janacek  (Suite  from  The 
Cumting  Little  Vixen: 

Czech  PO  inter  Jilek); 
Dmitri  Shostakovich 
(Viofin  Concerto  No  1:  New 
PhMhermonia  under 
Maxim  Shostakovich  with 
David  Oistrakh);  Godfrey 
(Variations  on  Lucy  Long: 
London  Mozart  Players 
under  Bledi  with  Archie 
Camden,  bassoon); 
Schumann  (Symphony  No  4: 
LSO  under  Bruno 
Walter);  Granados  (□ 
fandangodeCarxfrj,  and 
La  maya  y el  ruteenor:  Alda 
de  Larrocha,  piano); 

Strauss  (Capricdo:Berfin 
PO  under  Karafan  wtth 
Anna  Tomowa-Stntow. 
soprano) 

lOtoO  Musk:  Weekly:  Michael 

Oftver  tours  tne  Carl  Ntetsen 
Museum,  opened  in 
March  In  Odense  on  tiie 
island  of  Fyn,  birthplace 
of  the  Danish  composer 


11.15  Gordon  Fergus- 


Thompson:  The  pianist  plays 
Franck's  Prelude  Aria 
and  Finale;  Ravel's  Mutes; 
Faur6’s  Theme  and 
Variations;  and  Debussy's 
Estampes.  indudes 

12.15  interval  Reading  (r) 
ItoOAmatfis:  Jean-Baptiste 
Lully’s  five-act  tragedie  ert 
muskpie  performed  *- 
the  London  Bai 
mder  Nicholas 
McGegan,  with  the  Schutz 
Choir  of  London, 
featuring  Julianna  Baird 
feoprano),  Michael 
George  (baritone)  and 
Howard  Crook  (tenor)  In 
ti»  tide  role.  Includes  145 
Graham  Sadler 
discusses  Lully's  vocal  and 
instrumental  resources 
and  3to0  Sydney  Anglo 
considers  the  question 
of  the  "authentic  ear”  (r) 

425  Concentus  Musicus  of 
Vienna:  Reconfings  of 
fantasias  and  suites  for 
viols  by  Purcell,  Gibbons, 
Ward  and  Locke 

4toO  Celebrity  RedtaLMetvyn 
Tarm  plays  Schubert's 
Moments  musJcaux(D 
780),  and  Sonata  in  A (D 
959).onacq3yofOT 

earty  19th-century  Viennese 
fortepiano 

CLOO  Back  to  the  Future: 
Authenticity  and  Earty 
Music:  Discussion  about 
the  "authenticity"  of  earty 
music  between  musical 


experts  such  as  Nikolaus 
Harnoncourt  and 
Christopher  Hogwood 
7 too  Brandenburg  Concertos: 
Nicholas  Anderson 
considers  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Busch 
Chamber  Players  under 
Adolf  Busch  to  Bach's 
Concerto  No  1 in  F 
7J0  Strauss:  String  Quartet 
fn  A Op  2:  Delnte  String 
Quartet  (r) 

8to0  Where  Beils  Have 

Knofl'd  to  Church:  Peter 
Jeffrey,  Peter  Orr  and 
Angela  Secular  read  poems 
on  the  theme  of 
churches 

8L20  A Sacred  Presentation: 

First  UK  broadcast  of  Luigi 
Daflapiocola'sJob 
* Ibyther 


:la<fio  Symphony  Chorus 
and  Orchestra  under  Gary 
Bartini 

StoO  A Little  Night  Muster  by 
Stuart  Hannabuss.  Read  by 
_ David  McKailfr) 

9*30  Orchestra  of  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment  Charies 
Madterras  conducts 
Mendelssohn's  Overture 
and  feddentaf  music 
from  A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream;  and  Symphony 
^ No  4 in  A 

Choral  Evensong 
1 1 too  Brandenburg  Concertos: 
Bach  (Concerto  NoZ  in  F: 
English  Concert  under 

^ Pimnock) 

12to0  News  12to5  Close 


c 


Rac8o4 


LW  (long  waveWs)  Stereo  on  VHP 
5toS  Striping  Forecast 
Ctoo  News  Briefing;  weather 

6.10  Prelude  (s)  StoO 


StoSI 

7to0  News  7.10  Sunday  Papers 

7.15  On  Your  Farm  7too 
Sunday  Ind  7 JOS  Weather 

StoO  News  8.10Sunday  Papers 
OtoO  The  Week's  Good 
Cause:  PiccadKy  Advice 
Centre  in  Soho.  London 

9toO  News  9.10  Sunday  Papers 
9-15  Latter  from  America  by 
ASstair  Cooke  (r)9toO 
Morning  Service  (s) 

10.15  The  Archers:  Omnibus 

11.15  News  Stand:  David  Walker 
reviews  the  week's 
periodicals 

1 1 too  nek  of  the  week:  Last 
week's  broadcasting 

Lavriey’s  guest  is  noveftst 
Saknan  Rushdie  I2to5 
Mfesttior 

1 too  The  World  This  Weekend 
1to5  Shipping  Forecast 

2to0  Gardeners'  Question  Time 
(new  series);  From  the 
Glasgow  Garden  Festival 

Z30  The  Brothers  Of  Gdanda: 
Ptay  by  Cferios  Cerda  wtth 
RfcnsDrt  Durden  and  Edward 
de  Souza  (s)(r) 


3to0  In  Keeping  wtth  Tradttion:  In 
the  second  of  six 
programmes  Keith  Allan 
meets  George  Smith,  the 
atag«toor  keeper  at  the 

Brian  Redhead  continues  his 
survey  of  how  the  message 
of  Christianity  was  passed 
on  down  the  ages 
4.00  Victoria:  Robert  Powell 
narrates  the  test  of  a seven- 
part  account  of  the  Hfe  of 

cteeen  Victoria,  with  Anna 
Massey  (r) 

4to7  Enquire  Wfitfen:  D«y  Bartow 
attempts  to  answer 
listeners'  questions 
MO  War  Nigel 

Hawtiwrosvtelts  A^iweHtn 

StoO  News 

S-15  Feedback:  Chris  Dunkley 
comments 

wtthEPJO^mHeakJand 
Mmette  warrin  cHscussino 

7to0  News;  International 
Assignment  (ri 

7-30  Art  and  Seoul:  Christopher 

asa1^ 


m) 


OtoO  Sons  and  Mothers:  (s)(see 

"too  Sountfings:  Trevor  Barnes 
reports  on  the  work  of  the 
Society  of  Ordained 
Scientists,  where  faith  and 
science  combine 
News;  Loves  of  the  Great 

uitt tar** 


io4»trw^weai,,er 

lO-ISTrained  to  Perfection;  Geoff 
Watts  talks  to  coaches  and 
gwrts  scientists  about  the 
techniques  used  to  train 
_.?«tiotesis)(r) 

11  too  Out  of  Order:  Patrick 
Hannan  chairs  a political 
gute.wtthMPs  Austin 
Mitchell.  Julian  Critehtey  and 
Charles  Kennedy,  and 
14  *«thony  Howard  (i) 
ll^SeedsofFaHh 
1 24,0  News,  ind  i2too  Weather 
WMW -Ja^SWpPkl9  F°r0Cast 

as  above  except  7to0- 
Ctoen  Univarsity  7to0 

gsguanB.,&. 

gSgassttr 
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REVIEW 


BOOKS 


hunt  for 


t what  point  does  decent 
curiosity  become  indecent? 
Four  years  ago  Ian  Hamilton 
undertook  to  write  a bioa- 

_r  n of  J-P‘  Salinser,  author 

ol  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye.  That  book 

after  its  Publication 
in  1951  to  become  a cult,  but  today  a 
quarter  of  a million  copies  worldwide  are 
sdU  sold  annually.  Hamilton,  as  a 
S>ser  w the  1950s,  was  one  of  the 
millions  who  have  felt  that  its  adolescent 
narrator,  Holden  Caulfield,  spoke  for 
°lf?l/^ler^vas, 1 n^biaied,  and  it  was  as  a 
gateful  fan  that  be  began  his  researches, 
ms  infatuation  has  not  survived  the 
experience. 

Salinger,  though  apparently  still  writ- 
ing, has  published  nothing  since  his  last 
New  Yorker  story  in  1965.  He  is 
intolerant  of  criticism,  and  famous  for 
not  wanting  to  be  femous.  He  lives  as  a 
recluse  behind  high  fences  in  rural  New 
Hampshire,  and  hasn’t  given  an  inter- 
view since  1953. 

His  manoeuvres  to  block  Hamilton's 
book  have  resulted  in  massive  publicity 
for  both  subject  and  biographer  and, 
since  the  United  Stales  Court  of  Appeal 
reversed  an  earlier  judgment  in  Hamil- 
ton's favour,  in  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
“fair  use”  of  quotation  from  un- 
published material,  or  even  paraphrase, 
is  now  legal.  Copyright  law  may  never  be 
the  same  again.  Publishers  are  jittery. 
More  important  are  the  uneasy  moral 
questions  the  case  raises  about  invasion 
of  privacy,  and  about  censorship. 

Hamilton  knew  from  the  first  that 
Salinger  did  not  want  to  be  written 
about,  so  planned  his  book  as  the  story  of 
a quest,  with  Salinger  as  the  quarry.  His 
own  rebuffs  and  triumphs  were  to  be  part 
of  the  story;  in  the  event,  the  half-hearted 
hunter  became  the  prey. 

Hamilton  is  semi-detached  both  from 
his  material  and  from  the  seif  who  is 
writing,  to  the  extent  that  he  divides 
himself  in  two:  an  ironic,  sceptical  “me” 
sardonically  observes  his  other  sel£  the 
conscientious  biographer,  who  piles  up 
facts  and  file-cards,  and  cautiously  pieces 
together  the  nervous  and  respectful 
critical  biography  that  this  might  be  were 
it  not  for  Salinger's  litigiousness. 

The  author's  double  identity  minora 


Victoria  Glenriinning 
looks  at  the  trials 
of  a biographer 

In  Search  of  J.D.  Salinger  by  Ian 
Hamilton  (Cape,  £12.: 


Salinger’s,  who,  it  appears,  played  the 
roles  of  eager  conformist  and  sardonic 
rebel  simultaneously  in  his  youth,  just  as 
in  his  short  stories  he  is  both  Seymour 
and  Buddy  Glass,  and  in  his  maturity 
both  saintly  guru  and  beady-eyed  career- 
ist. Hamilton’s  “constant  companion”, 
as  he  calls  his  own  alter  ego.  has  his  dull 
and  decent  say.  Punctuated  by  phrases 
such  as  “it  would  seem”,  “very  likely”, 
and  many  a “possibly”  and  “probably”, 
the  thin  and  conjectural  story  of  Sal- 
inger’s life  before  1965  takes  shape. 

There  is  nothing  shocking  in  it. 
Salinger  was  bom  in  19 19,  the  son  of  a 
prosperous  New  York  cheese  importer. 
He  was  sent  to  a military  boarding 
school,  spent  a few  months  in  Europe 
learning  the  bam  business,  and  attended 
a small  liberal  arts  college.  His  literary 
ambitions  were  sophisticated  and  metro- 
politan, and  he  profited  by  the  healthy 
market  for  short  stories  in  the  magazines 
of  the  1930s  and  (940s.  He  was  drafted 
in  the  Second  World  War,  took  part  in 
the  Utah  Beach  landings,  and  was 
present  at  the  liberation  of  Paris.  Even  in 
the  army,  he  never  stopped  writing.  After 
a brieC  disastrous  marriage  to  a French 
girl,  whom  he  had  only  known  for  a few 
weeks,  he  underwent  some  kind  of 
breakdown,  but  soon  emerged  as  a new 
star  in  The  New  Yorker. 

He  made  a second  marriage, 
and  found  some  inner  solace 
in  the  cultivation  of 
childlike  ness  and  Zen  mys- 
ticism, with  which  Hamilton 
has  very  little  patience:  Norman  Mailer 
has  called  Salinger  “the  greatest  mind 
ever  to  stay  in  prep  school”,  and 
Hamilton  does  not  seem  to  disagree.  One 
of  Salinger’s  charges  was  that  Hamilton 
had  us&l  his  literary  property  — his 
unpublished  letters  — to  flesh  out  an 


otherwise  uninteresting  biography.  That 
is  a patent  truth  that  might  make  any 
biographer  wince.  But  nothing  succeeds 
like  failure. 

Hamilton,  knowing  of  Salinger’s  ini- 
tial distaste  for  his  project,  bad  set 
himself  some  tough,  even  crippling, 
ground  rules.  He  was  interested  in  the 
man  who  produced  the  work,  not  in 
rooting  out  personal  intimacies.  He  did 
not  approach  Salinger’s  former  wife,  nor 
his  family;  he  did  not  badger  Salinger’s 
friends  if  they  did  not  respond  well  to  his 
overtures;  he  did  not  try  to  beard  his  prey 
in  his  lair.  He  did,  however,  milk  the 
memories  and  the  files  ofless  scrupulous 
scribblers  who,  over  the  years,  had 
interviewed  indiscreet  acquaintances  or 
laid  siege  to  the  fencedrin  house  in  New 
Hampshire. 

He  also  found  four  caches  of  un- 
published Salinger  letters.  These  are 
what  caused  all  the  trouble  If  there  are 
any  famous  persons  reading  this  who  are 
thinking  of  forbidding  would-be  biog- 
raphers to  make  direct  quotation  from 
fetters,  let  them  think  again.  With  direct 
quotation,  the  subject  speaks  for  himself; 
it  is  up  to  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  Hamilton,  when  his  book 
was  already  in  proof;  found  himself 
prohibited  from  both  quotation  and 
paraphrase.  Rewriting,  he  could  do 
nothing  but  characterize  the  corres- 
pondences. 

His  comments  are  not  flattering  to 
Salinger.  Twenty  years  of  letters  to  whit 
Bumeti,  editor  of  Story  magazine  and  bis 
mentor  in  the  craft  of  writing,  are 
described  as  garrulous  and  self-promot- 
ing, offering  nothing  in  the  way  of 
human  warmth.  A set  of  letters  to  a girl- 
friend. found  in  Texas,  are  “perfor- 
mances”, slick  and  cocksure,  reflecting  a 
“steely  unpleasantness”. 

Salinger  and  Hamilton  have  never 
met  Like  lovers,  they  have  largely 
invented  one  another.  The  lawyers  did 
all  the  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Any 
biography  is  to  some  extent  a fiction,  and 
this  one  more  than  many.  Hamilton, 
thwarted,  disillusioned,  is  not  kindly  or 
protective  towards  Salinger,  the  child  of 
his  imagination.  But  his  book  is  as 
devious,  as  compelling,  and  in  a covert 
way  as  violent,  as  a story  by  Chandler. 


Fine  lines:  Henry  Moore’s  “Page  from  Sketchbook  1947-9:  Reclining  Figures” 

Delights  of  an  indulgence  in  the  essential  art 

Henry  Moore  was  a fine  draughtsman  as  well  as  a great  sculptor.  Even  when  his 
hands  were  crippled  by  arthritis . he  kept  paper pencils,  and  charcoal  always, 
beside  him  for  what  he  described  as  an  “ essential  activity In  Henry  Moore 
Drawings  (Thames  & Hudson, , £45)  Anne  Garrould,  curator  of  drawings  at  the 
Henry  Moore  Foundation,  selects,  annotates,  and  relates  to  the  sculpture  more 
than  300  of  her  uncle’s  favourite  drawings.  Familiar  and  new  images  that  have 
formed  the  new  wav  that  we  see  the  world  are  here,  from  those  reclining  mothers 
and  children,  to  the  Underground  in  the  Blitz,  to  the  pretty  sheep  of  old  age. 


Observation  posts 


.After  two  world  wars,  Ger- 
many still  provokes  such  deep 
emotions  that  objective  re- 
porting suffers.  “In  every  Ger- 
man there  is  a blond  beasL 
Try  to  find  it,”  I was  told 
before  going  to  Bonn  as  a 
correspondent.  And  on  arrival 
one  old  hand  remarked  cyni- 
cally: “Fleet  Street  needs  only 
two  stories  here  — old  Nazis 
and  new  Nazis." 

We  all  know  what  Germany 
was.  But  few  seem  interested 
in  what  this  tortured,  de- 
ficient, multi-faceted  and 
enigmatic  nation  has  become. 
What  is  daily  life  in  the 
Federal  Republic  like?  Are  the 
stereotypes  valid  — a formal 
society,  where  a secretary  can 
work  five  years  for  her  boss 
without  ever  learning  his 
Christian  name;  a coldly  eff- 
icient industrial  power,  strike- 
free  and  work-obsessed, 
earnest  humourless  and 
bound  by  myriad  rules  and 
regulations? 

Germany  and  the  Germans 
looks  at  the  parts  of  truth  in  all 
ibis  (Germans  are  formal,  but 
still  form  firm  friendships, 
and  the  work  ethic  is  waning); 
and  with  extraordinary  detail, 
humour,  sympathy,  and  al- 
most Germanic  thoroughness 
examines  the  evolution  of 
society  in  the  past  40  years, 
and  the  profound  changes 
wrought  by  the  cataclysm  of 
war,  occupation,  and  political 
division.  John  Ardagh,  follow- 
ing his  much-acclaimed  books 
on  France,  has  produced  a 
brilliant  and  monumental 
portrait  of  the  neighbour  to 
the  east,  a magnificent  syn- 
thesis of  fact,  incidents,  his- 
tory, and  plain  sharp-eyed 
observation  and  good  repor- 

|jqg_  ^ 

He  takes  us  first  on  a brisk 
tour  through  the  big  dues  -~ 
esseaual  ui  a country  without 
z c3piiaJ.  where  regional  de- 
ferences mean  so  much.  Mu- 
nich; stylish,  showy,  rollicking 
and  prosperous;  Stuttgart 
gentler,  kindlier,  thrifty,  and 
somewhat  pawky-huraoured, 

home  of  Mercedes, 
and  the  thoughtful  Mayor 
Rommel.  Hamburg;  ^ 
nonhem,  tolerant,  and  open 

to  the  intellect  and  tiie  worid 

beyond  Bremen:  fol^onsh 
and  sedate.  And  of  coupe 
Berlin:  isolated,  divided  but 
vibrant,  Bohemian.anaoac^ 
ronism  frozen  in  ^ nrae- 
waro  of  post-war  occupation. 
Ardagh  disliked  only 
doTsnobbish  and 
dozv,  provincial  Bonn,  where 
politicians  sud 
work  apart  in  an  atmosphere 

of -‘hectic  boredom  . 

Armagh's  shrewdness  and 

wit  enliven  everything  - jj* 
analysis  ofFederal.sm, 

com**  Wpa  STS 

boom  and  rusi-oeii  ^ 

irfium  of  W’S 

Agricultural  Policy.  His  many 

dare,  reinlbree  ihe 
demolition  of  stereoiy^’ 

RahrisnotablacK^d^ 

-ptf-SSRffi 


Are  they  really 
work-obsessed 
and  humourless? 

Germany  and  the  Germans  by 
John  Ardagh  (Penguin.  £535) 

ows  on  top  of  the  old 
slagheaps;  the  countryside  by 
contrast  is  less  the  sylvan 
glade  of  German  literature 
and  imagination  than  a large, 
dull  rural  suburb,  where 
farmers  want  all  the  comforts 
of  dty  living;  while  rity  dwell- 
ers escaping  to  their  cottages 
"in  practice  have  tended  to 
lodge  complaints,  German 
style,  against  the  smell  of 
manure  and  even  the  crowing 
of  cocks  and  the  mooing  of 
cows  in  the  early  morning”. 
Farms  offend  against  the  Teu- 
tonic need  for  silence. 

Ten  months  of  exhaustive 


Watching  and  watched:  East 
German  border  guard,  Berlin 

^search  that  took  Ardagh  to 
every  comer  of  the  country, 
and  conversations  with  al- 
most all  the  main  figures  in 
West  Germany  today  (as  well 
as  earlier  interviews  with  such 
Zeitgeist  figures  as  the  late 
Rainer  Werner  Fassbinder, 
the  iconoclastic  film  maker), 
have  led  to  judgements  that 
are  insightful  balancaL  and 
not  always  flattering.  Gennan 
women  w be  chtc  mid 
liberated  but  ibey  are  sull 
rigorously  excluded  from  the 
world  of  politics  and  business 
by  unreformed  male  prej- 
udice; Gennan  schools  tend  to 
train  the  mind  without 
moulding  character,  and  feck 
a warm  sense  of  community; 
the  new  classless  solely  has 
many  petty  Jiobbeneg  and 

xenophobia  has ; : the 
acceptance  of  Turks  and  otter 
darker-skinned  “guest  work- 
era”  especially  slow  and  pan- 
ful despite  liberal  laws  and  a 
social  conscience  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  racist  Nazi  past. 

On  the  broad  outlines, 
Ardagh  has  covenrf  every 
araectof  life  in  West  Germany 


today  — the  modernistic 
Greens  campaigning  on  dying 
woods,  pollution,  and  nuclear 
energy,  the  engaged  intellec- 
tuals with  their  wilfully 
provocative  theatre  often  bit- 
ing the  generous  hand  of  state 
patronage;  the  sedulously  or- 
ganized and,  to  outsiders 
(including  Ardagh),  rather 
silly  municipal  craziness  of 
Karneval.  He  covers  the  tricky 
relations  with  East  Germany 
by  devoting  a chapter  to  life  in 
the  GDR  that,  while  making 
few  political  judgements  or 
direct  comparisons,  gives 
enough  of  the  dreary  and 
stifling  background  to  put  into 
context  comments  on  national 
identity  and  the  elusive 
reunification  dream. 

But  it  is  in  the  details  that 
this  outstanding  book  brings 
the  country  alive.  Ardagh 
went  to  an  avant-garde 
“happening”  in  Munich,  a 
satire  on  Carl  Orff  “that 
included  making  music  with 
saucepans,  saws,  and  squeaky 
toys  against  a flickering  back- 
drop  of  30  banked-up  video 
screens  showing  old  films, 
while  a girl  combed  five  live 
and  rather  smelly  pink  pigs.  In 
the  intervals  of  nodding  off,  1 
fell  to  reflecting  that  the  fringe 
and  avant-garde  in  Germany, 
like  so  much  else,  do  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  a big  capital 
city  that  could  set  a standard”. 

He  wryly  describes  the 
rigidity  of  shop  closing  laws, 
which  allow  no  Sunday  trad- 
ing except  bakeries  between 
1 lam  and  3pm,  florists  — “Oh 
compassionate  law-givers!"  — 
who  can  open  if  they  are 
within  300  metres  of  a ceme- 
tery. and  station  foyers  that 
remain  open  for  bona  fide 
travellers  if  they  can  produce  a 
ticket  “The  trouble  with  Ger- 
mans is  that  if  they  have  a 
law,  they  tend  to  keep  it”  He 
visited  Frau  Beate  Uhse,  a sex- 
shop  owner,  where  “after  a 
canteen  lunch  she  showed  me 
round  her  new  open  plan 
headquarters,  all  as  neat  and 
antiseptic  as  a doctor’s  sur- 
gery. The  demure  staff,  in 
white  medical  jackets,  were 
packaging  plastic  penises”. 

He  asks  the  big  and  painful 
questions  still  obsessing  the 
world  and  Gennan  society 
itself;  so  given  to  neurotic 
introspection:  have  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  been  digested? 
How  stable  is  democracy?  His 
answer,  written  with  all  the 
tact  of  a man  who  has  recently 
married  a young  German,  but 
who  still  in  his  heart  does  not 
have  the  affection  for  the 
Germans  he  has  for  the 
French,  is  that  for  all  the 
vestiges  of  authoriiarianistn, 
fanaticism,  inflexibility,  and 
the  romanticism  that  has  di- 
vided the  post-1968  genera- 
tion so  sharply  from  its  elders, 
Germany  today  is  a model  of  a 
sensible,  humane,  and  bal- 
anced European  society.  No 
blond  beast  is  about  to 
emerge.  There  is  far  more  for 
Fleet  Street  to  write  about 
than  old  Nazis  and  new  Nazis. 

Michael  Binyon 


“Why  do  all  you 


hate 

men?'  What  dreadful  things 
have  men  done  to  you?"  “Oh 
no.  Not  all  of  us  do  hate 
men...  Socialist  feminists 
don’t  hate  men.” 

At  times  there  is  a distinct 
generation  gap  in  language 
and  dogma  between  the 
women  who  talk  in  Writing 
Lives.  It  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  the  interviewees 
are  over  80  while  the  inter- 
viewers are  almost  exclusively 
women  in  their  forties  — a 
generation  formed  by  the 
feminist  decades  of  the  Sixties 
and  Seventies. 

Virago  is  patting  itself  on 
the  back  on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  birthday  by  publishing 
this  anthology  of  interviews 
with  the  literary  grnndes 
dames  and  elder  stateswomen 
of  feminism  and  socialism. 
“Unashamedly,  a celebration 
of  the  Virago  Press,  and  of 
women  writers,”  as  the  editor 
puts  it  in  the  introduction. 

Actually,  the  introduction  is 
the  one  part  of  the  book  to  be 
avoided.  It  starts  off  with  a 
hagiography  of  the  Virago 
Press  — a publishing  bouse 
that  deserves  great  praise  and 
recognition  for  its  pioneering 
and  transforming  achieve- 
ments, but  did  not  actually 
invent  modem  publisWng  sin- 
gle-handedly. The  main  prob- 
lem with  what  Mary  Cham- 
berlain has  to  say  in  her 
introduction  is  her  way  of 
saying  it:  “We  hear  the  voices 
and  the  memories  of  the 


Sisters  and 


Writing  Lives:  Conversations 
Between  Women  Writers 
edited  byMaiy  Chamberlain 
(Virago,  £7.95). 

authors.  But  memory  lapses 
and  lies,  and  its  prompts  and 
pauses  expose  the  mind’s 
murkier  side.  Its  hesitancies, 
its  repetitions  expose  the  pro- 
cess of  writing,  as  well  as  the 
writer.  Memory's  silences  and 
syllogisms  speak,  cause  pain 
and  refusal”  And  on  she 
gushes. 

If  you  skip  the  prolixity  of 
the  introduction  you  will  find 
some  real  gems  among  this 
mixed  bag  of  Virago  authors. 
The  range  of  class,  race,  and 
nationality  is  wide;  predict- 
ably, the  range  of  political 
affiliations  is  less  so  - not  a 
book  where  you  would  expert 
to  come  across  a Thatcherice, 
or  even  a liberal. 

There  are  in  feet  only  about 
three  out  of  the  20  who  have 
not  been  actively  involved 
with  politics  throughout  their 
lives:  Kathleen  Dayus, 
Rosamund  Lehmann,  and 
Molly  Keane,  The  interview 
with  Kathleen  Dayus  is  one  of 
the  best.  Bom  in  1903,  she 
grew  up  in  the  slums  of 


Birmingham,  living  off  parish 
relief  and  begging.  Widowed 
before  she  was  30,  she  put  her 
children  into  Dr  Bamardo's 
for  a couple  of  weeks  while  she 
found  somewhere  to  live.  It 
took  her  eight  years  to  gel 
them  back.  In  her  seventies 
she  started  to  write  her  auto- 
biography — the  first  part  of 
which  was  published  by  Vi- 
rago when  she  was  79.  Gritty, 
colourful  and  totally  lacking 
in  self-pity,  she  should  not  be 
missed. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
social  scale  is  Molly  Keane. 
Brought  up  in  a privileged 
Anglo-Irish  world,  she  is  glori- 
ously and  defiantly  unserious. 
She  claims  her  wiling  was 
purely  a means  of  earning 
money,  “so  I could  go  on 
having  lots  of  fiin  and  going  to 
horse  shows  and  hunting  and 
enjoying  myself  with  my 
friends”. 

Keane  is  particularly  hap- 
pily juxtaposed  to  Yvonne 
Kapp,  biographer  of  Eleanor 
Mara,  former  research  officer 
for  the  Amalgamated  En- 
gineering Union,  and  Com- 
munist party  member.  Kapp 
dismisses  her  early  novels  as 


trivial,  her  youth  was  charac- 
terized by  “lightmindedness” 
(including  a job  as  literary 
editor  of  Vogue).  "1  joined  the 
Party,  not  for  sentimental 
reasons.  It  gave  me  a serious- 
ness which  I hadn't  had 
before."  In  feet,  this  is 
misleading,  as  Kapp  is  very 
witty,  and  her  life  is  fascinat- 
ing — she  even  makes  her  job 
at  the  AEU  sound  so. 

The  names  vary  in  achieve- 
ment and  feme:  Rebecca 
West,  Dora  RusseU,  Naomi 
Mitchison,  Maya  Angelou, 
being  among  the  more  illus- 
trious. Others  are  more  ob- 
scure, writers  wbose  long- 
forgotten  works  have  been 
rediscovered  and  reprinted  by 
Virago;  “We're  being  ex- 
humed before  we  die,”  as 
Dora  Binles  puts  it  What  they 
all  have  in  common  is  energy 
and  indomitability.  It  is  a 
lesson  in  how  to  grow  old 
impressively. 

In  the  best  pieces,  the 
interviewers  just  let  them  get 
on  and  talk;  the  ones  inter- 
rupted with  questions  like 
“Do  you  feel  that  the  essays  in 
Seduced  and  Abandoned  are 
also  ethical  commentaries?” 
never  seem  to  get  off  the 
ground.  By  describing  their 
lives,  their  writing  is  also 
revealed,  that  process  des- 
cribed by  Rebecca  West  as 
“nauseous”,  and,  most  elo- 
quently. by  Molly  Keane  as, 
“the  grims,  absolutely  the 
grims”. 

Annabel  Edwards 


Foetid 
old  i 
loves; 


paperbacks; 


The  Idyfls  of  Theocritus 
translated  by  Robert  Weds  " 
(Carcanet,  £9-95) - 

Pastoral  poetry,  in  wiuc& 
the  loves  of  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  ate 
made  emblematic  of  human 
passion  generally,  was,  for  afl 
practical  purposes,  invented 
by  Theocritus  in  the  thiirti 
century  BC.  Although  now 
feflen  out  of  favour,  European 
literature  is  unimaginable 
without  it  - Virgil  would 
never  have  written  his  Ec- 
logues without  the  Greek 
example,  Milton  certainty 
could  not  have  conceived  of 
Lycidas,  and  in  this  century  as. 
excellent  a poet  as  Norraaa 
Cameron  might  not  have  had 
imagery  and  vocabulajy 
immediately  to  hand  for  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  love 
poems  in  the  language,; 
“Shepherdess”.  Yet- 

Theocritus  himself  has  for 
centuries  been  more  saluted- 
ihan  consulted  by  English; 
readers,  largely  because  the1 
last  attempt  at  a complete, 
translation  by  a working  poet; 
was  done  by  Thomas  Creech- 
as  long  ago  as  1684.  It  is! 
against  this  background  thar- 
we  should  welcome  Robert 
Wells's  version  of  The  Idylls  of 
Theocritus  as  an  important' 
book.  v.  ; 

Let  me  pick  up  two  things; 
from  the  critical  apparatus 
accompanying  this  text,  to_ 
whet  the  appetite.  First,  in  ms. 
introduction,  Wells  charap-; 
terizes  Theocritus  as  “the- 
most  playful  of  poets ” and" 
reports  that  reading  him,  he 
often  feels  that  be  has  come  on 
the  scene  just  after  a joke 
been  made,  “too  late  to  cateh> 
the  joke  but  in  time  to  share 
the  atmosphere  of  amusement 
which  follows  it”. 

Second,  drawing  attention 
in  an  appendix  to  the  realism 
of  Theocritus’s  bucolic  worf& 
Wells  remarks  that  in  the 
Idylls  the  encounter  of  shej>i 
herd  and  scholar  “is  not  sd 
much  that  of  ignorance  with 
learning  as  that  of  two  differ 
kinds  of  learning ” (my  italics').- 
Only  someone  with  a well- 
instructed  love  for  the  Sicilian 
original  could  have  made 
either  of  these  remarks.  Only  a 
poet,  in  my  opinion,  would, 
have  made  both  of  them. 

This  translation  can  be 
read  as  a replanting,  in’ 
English  ground,  of  stuff 
fundamental  to  poetry  itself,! 
roots  that  have  persisted  de-1 
spite  all  chance  and  change  of 
fashion: 

That  pinetree  by  the  spring 
and  your  touch  on  the  pipe; 

Both  whisper  a music  to 
draw  the  listener  in 
With  its  sweetness,  goat- 
herd. Only  Pan  plays  sweeter. 

The  erotic,  the  graceful,  the 
clumsy,  the  exact  - these  a 
the  properties  of  Theocritus’ 
art,  country  matters  treatetfjjg 
a courtly  manner  which 
discovers  with  delight  theiir 
poetic  significance.  Wdfc 
catches  spirit  and  substance 
exquisitely  in  a translation 
that  uses  for  the  most  par£a 
five-stress  unrhymed  line, 
though  rhyme  comes  appCK 
priately  to  his  task  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  If  poetry '34 
usually  what  gets  lost  in 
translation,  this  is  all  the  more 
an  unusual  book,  and  one  if} 
which  good  humour  is 
sovereign. 

Robert  Nye 


From  regal  to  rural 


The  Literary  Editor's  selection 
of  interesting  paperbacks 
published  this  week: 

FICTION 

A Mirror  for  Princes  by  Tom 
de  Haan  (Arena,  £3.99) 
Fantasy-historical  of  love 
and  tragedy  and  power 
struggle  in  a sabre-toothed 
world! like  our  Middle  Ages. 

A Model  Childhood  by 
Christa  Wolf,  translated  by 
Ursule  Molinaro  & Hedwig 
Rappott  (Virago,  £5.95) 
Powerful  story  of  a pretty 
ordinary  childhood,  fn  the 
bosom  of  a normal  Nazi 
famH^starting  in  Landsberg 

Collected  Short  Stories  by 
Ruth  Rendell  (Arrow,  £4.99). 
Fortunate  and  Jadnta  by 
Benito  Perez  Galdos, 
translated  with  an 

Money 


QUICK  GUIDE 

Summit  by  D M Thomas 
(Abacus.  £3.99)  US  President 
and  Soviet  leader  plus 
grotesque  spouses  get 
together  to  solve  their 
problems  and  those  of  the 
world,  in  political  and 
sexual  satire. 

The  Book  and  the 
Brotherhood  by  Ins  Murdoch 
(Penguin,  £4.99)  Short- 
listed for  last  year’s  Booker 
group  of  old  Oxford  friends 
and  intellectuals  locked  down 
the  years  in  ideological, 
personal,  sexual,  and  bloody 
knots. 

NON-FICTION 


£6,99)  Classic  novel  of  two 
women  in  love  with  the 
same  man  in  Madrid  in 
the  1870s. 

Pig  Earth  by  John  Berger 
(The  Hogarth  Press,  £6.95) 
Portraits  of  a peasant 
community  and  its  people,  the 
hope  and  harshness  of 
everyday  life  in  the  darkest 
sticks. 

The  Fhe-Oweliers  by 
Margaret  Laurence  (Virago, 
£4.50)  First  published  in 
i960,  from  the  “Manawaka 
Series"  by  one  of  Canada's 
finest  novelists,  about  the 
turmoil  behind  the  placid 
facade  of  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
housewife  and  mother. 


Victoria  R.l.  by  Elizabeth 
* “ Tforti  (WeidenfeW  & 
tlson,  £9.95}  Vivid  and 


vivifying  life  of  the 
extraordinary  and  very 
ordinary  little  Queen,  in  a big 
new  paperback  format 

Byzantium,  The  Empire  of 
the  New  Rome  by  Cyril  Mango 
(Weidenfekl  & Nicolson, 

£9.95)  History  of  Civilization 
series,  discussing  our  great 
bridge  to  the  ancient  worid  by 
themes  rather  than  straight 
chronology. 

Dictionary  of  Art  & Artists 
edited  by  David  Piper  (Collins, 
£4.95)  Nearly  3,000  entries 
covering  all  schools  and 
periods  and  personalities  of 
Western  art  from  Phidias  to 
Hockney. 

Modem  Times  by  Mef 
Caiman  (Andr6  Deutsch,  £3.95) 
Our  own  pocket 
commentator  with  collected 
oblique  and  keyhole  view  of. 
us  in  the  Eighties. 

Shakespeare  on  Television 
edited  by  JC  Butman  & 

HR  Coursen  (University 
Press  of  New  England,  £9.95) 
An  anthology  of  essays  and 
reviews. 

Out  of  the  Wilderness, 

Diaries  1963-67  by  Tony  Benn 
(Arrow,  £7.99)  Quite  chatty 
political  and  personel  memoirs, 
often  trivial,  more  Bertie 
Wooster  than  the  Efficient 
Baxter. 

The  Last  Medici  by  Harold 
Acton  (Cardinal.  £4.99)  Classic 
account  of  the  1 7th-century 
decay  and  decline  of  the  great 
dynasty,  doomed 
ornamental  beings,  mere 
occupants  of  a remarkable 
museum. 


PLEASE  HELP 
BANGLADESH 
BEFORE  ALL  HOPE 
IS  WASHED  AWAY 


The  flood  which  devastated  Bangladesh  - 
last  week  has  washed  away  the  homes 

and  livelihoods  of  millions. 

Upwards  of  a thousand  may  already  be  ",*} 
dead,  and  unless  fresh  water  and  food 
supplies  are  provided  quickly,  the  next 
threat  of  serious  disease  will  wash  away  -j 
the  hopes  of  thousands  more. 

World  Vision  can  rush  supplies  to  the 
danger  areas.  We  have  teams  of  workers : 
on  the  spot. 

But  we  need  cash.  And  we  need  it  noW2 
Please,  please  help  the  hungry  and 
homeless  of  Bangladesh.  Because  of  the? 
postal  situation,  phone  your  pledge  tod  ay- J 
or  pay  in  to  any  branch  of  Barclays  Bank. 
Quote  Bangladesh  Emergency  Acc.  No. 
30987069.  Sort  Code  20:61:51. 


PLEDGE  TODAY  USING  | 
YOUR  CREDIT  CARD, 
i CALL  0604  22964  \ 

WORLD^VISlIw 

, Practical.  Christian  Caring 
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Sudbury  Hall:  the  house  was  created  by  the  endeavours  of  one  man,  George  Vernon,  who  probably  did  not  employ  an  architect;  it  presents  a friendly,  open  aspect 

Qualities  of  a dream 

himmering  is  not  your  owne  architect,  or  sitt  Cn/jUiinr  Uq]]  rmfli  ifr  m"e5-rrn«  unheard-of  feature  in  a bouse  leased  — at  one  time  to  Queei 
something  English  stiU.”  oUUDUry  11311,  W1U1  US  CTISS-CTOSS  ofthis  period  Perhaps  Vernon  Sde,  the  ranrorto 

hous^do  very  well.  se£™1s. to  be-  ..  < - . .1  i.  •«!_  n_  j was  here  looking  backwards  William  IV.  But  in  1967  tin 

LJKH’BL'S::  patterned  bnck  and  carved  ^ ..-pm?.*-  hi* 

stonework,  is  rich  in  light  and 
shade.  Nigel  Andrew  reports 


himmering  is  not 
something  English 
houses  do  very  well. 
1 But  Sudbury  Hall,  in 
the  right  light  and  at 
the  right  distance,  can  shim- 
mer convincingly.  It  has  the 
right  texture,  in  its  combina- 
tion of  diaper-patterned  brick 
work  (criss-cross,  that  is),  tall 
windows  full  of  rippled  old 
glass,  and  carved  stone  work 
rich  in  light  and  shade. 

Sudbury’s  is  a very  individ- 
ual, even  puzzling,  exterior.  It 
represents,  in  tact,  several 
distinct  phases  of  architectural 
taste  from  1660  to  near  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  all 
coming  together  in  a pungent 
combination. 

The  house,  near  Uttoxeter, 
was  created  during  those  de- 
cides by  the  endeavours  of 
one  man,  George  Vernon, 
who  probably  employed  no 
architect.  A gentleman  in 
those  days  was  expected  to  be 
well  up  to  designing  his  own 
bouse,  and  Vernon  probably 
agreed  with  the  contemporary 

r'nion:  “A  profest  architect 
proud,  opmkmalive  and 
troublesome,  seldome  at 
band,  and  a head  workman 
pretending  to  ye  designing 
part,  is  full  of  paultry  vulgar 
contrivances;  therefore  be 


LIFE  ON  THE  FARM  IN  THE 
EARLY  19TH  CENTURY:  All 
■hands  working  on  the 
'Estate  Farm  — built  in  1805  — 
as  they  might  have  been 
1 80  years  ago.  Traditional 
bread,  butter  and  cheese- 
making,  harvesting  and 
.threshing  with  vintage 
■machinery,  original  milking 
; methods,  blacks  mrthing. 

Also  demonstrations  of  other 
country  skills  and  crafts. 
Wholesome  refreshments. 

S hug  borough  Hail, 
.'Shugborough,  Milford,  near 
■Stafford  (0889  881388). 
Today,  tomorrow,  11am-5pm. 
Adult  E2,  child  £1. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH 
SPONSORED  WALK:  To 
highlight  the  enormous 
repercussions  of  continual 
destruction  of  rain  forests 
(an  estimated  50  spedes  of 


your  owne  architect,  or  sitt 
stilL” 

Vernon  seems  to  have  be- 
gun work  on  Sudbury  Hall  in  a 
conservative  spirit,  looking 
back  to  Jacobean  models,  but 
as  he  went  on  he  incorporated 
more  and  more  fashionable 
ideas,  until  he  was  able  to  cap 
his  building  with  a hipped 
. roof,  dormer  windows  and  a 
cupola,  the  latest  style. 

The  entrance  front  of  Sud- 
bury presents  a slightly  forbid- 
ding aspect,  with  the  two 
wings  jutting  forward  each 
side  of  a towering  two-storey 
frontispiece.  Curiously  di- 
vided upper  windows  give  die 
impression  of  long  faces  look- 
ing down  at  the  visitor 
through  censorious  pairs  of 
spectacles. 

But  the  garden  front  has  a 
more  friendly,  open  face,  and 
below  it,  beyond  the  formal 
terraces,  the  lawn  sweeps 
down  to  a wide,  glittering  lake. 
From  this  side  Vernon's  cre- 
ation, topped  by  the  shining 
golden  ball  above  the  cupola, 
has  an  almost  dream-like 
quality. 

Sudbury,  by  great  good 
fortune,  has  survived  virtually 
unaltered,  despite  successive 
plans  to  remodel  it  — all  of 
which  came  to  nothing.  The 


plant  and  animal  life 
threatened  with  extinction 
every  day),  a sponsored 
walk  from  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  via  London  Zoo 
to  Whitestone  Pond, 
Hampstead  Heath.  Using 
Noah's  ark  and  the  flood  as  an 
allegory,  walkers  are  invited 
to  dress  as  or  represent  an 
animal,  or  carry  an  umbrella 
as  a symbol  of  protection. 
Tomorrow,  walk  starts  1pm 
Natural  History  Museum, 
passes  St  Mark's  Gate, 


only  major  change  was  the 
addition  of  an  east  wing,  very 
sensitively  done  by  George 
Devey  in  1876. 

But  what  is  most  remark- 
able is  that,  inside,  Vernon's 
creation  has  survived  un- 
scathed. For  this  is  the  most 
perfect  interior  of  its  period, 
and  a quite  riaxzling  display  of 
the  decorative  arts  then  at 
their  peak — wood  carving  and 
plaster  work.  Anyone  with  a 
propensity  to  cricks  in  the 
neck  should  think  twice  before 
visiting  Sudbury,  for  they  win 
spend  much  of  their  tune 
looking  upward  in 
amazement 

Vernon  at  first  employed 
local  talent  to  embellish  his 
bouse.  But  soon  be  was  calling 
on  the  best  London  men, 
including  Edward  Pierce  and 
Grinling  Gibbons  for  wood 
carving,  and  Bradbury  and 
Pettifer  for  piasterwork.  The 


sensational  results  are  there 
for  all  to  see. 

Gibbons  can  be  savoured  at 
his  best  in  the  binary 
overmantel,  a miraculously 
life-like  cascade  of  game  and 
fish,  fruit  and  flowers  carved 
in  pinewood.  Pierce  created  a 
staircase  which  is  surely 
among  the  finest  in  England, 
its  balustrade  richly  and  ener- 
getically carved  as  an  ascend- 
ing riot  of  acanthus  leaves. 
Above  it,  and  indeed  under  it 
Bradbury  and  Pettifer 
wrought  wonders  of  richly 
decorative  plaster  work,  and 
to  finish  it  off  in  the  latest 
fashion  of  the  1690s,  Vernon 
had  the  Frenchman  Laguenr 
fill  in  the  panels  with 
mythological  paintings. 

Throughout  the  bouse  those 
exquisite  ceilings  continually 
urge  the  eye  upwards  - and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the 
long  gallery.  This  in  itself  is  an 


OUTINGS 


London  Zoo,  approximately 
2£0pm,  arrives  Whitestone 
Pond,  Hampstead,  3.45-4pm. 
Sponsorship  forms  from  the 
Natural  Histoiy  Museum  at 
start  of  walk.  Further 
information  01-490 1555. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR 
WEEKEND:  Annual  re- 
enactment of  scenes  from 


the  war.  Members  of  the 
Southern  Skirmish 
Association  representing  the 
Northern  Union  and 
Southern  confederacy,  join 
battle  today  and  tomorrow. 
Also  topical  exhibition  and 
musical  entertainment 
The  American  Museum  In 
Britain,  Claverton  Manor,  Bath 
10225  60503).  Today, 
tomorrow.  2-5pm.  Museum 
and gardens.  Adults  £3,  chad 
£2.  Gardens  only — including 
Civil  War -£1. 

DUXFORD  88:  Main  Duxford 
airshow  of  the  year  with  a 
dramatic  three-hour  flying 
programme.  Duxford  Airfield, 
Duxford.  Cambridgeshire 
(0223  833963).  Tomorrow,  Red 
Arrows  at  noon.  Flying  display 


2-5pm.  Adult  £5  child  £2.50. 
HORSEMAN’S  SUNDAY: 
Annual  service  for  horses  and 
their  riders  or  drivers,  with  the 
vicar  conducting  the  service  on 
horseback.  Church  ol  St  John 
and  St  Michael.  Hyde  Park 
Crescent  London  W2. 
Tomorrow  at  noon.  Free. 

WARGAMESAND 
MODELLING  FAIR:  Displays  of 
models,  uniforms, 
weapons,  and  equipment, 
mmiature  wargames  and 
skirmishes,  demonstrations 
and  mode  1-painting 
competitions  with  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  participate. 
Trade  stands,  refreshments. 
The  Hexagon,  Queen's 
Walk.  Reading,  Berkshire 
(0734591591).  Today, 


unheard-of  feature  in  a bouse 
of  this  period.  Perhaps  Vernon 
was  here  looking  backwards 
again  eager  to  stress  his 
ancient  lineage  — and  even  to 
extend  it,  for  the  family 
portraits  that  line  the  walls  are 
overlooked  by  carved  images. 

These  stare  down  boggled- 
eyed  and  leering  from  below  a 
ceiling  rich  in  incident  but 
everywhere  worked  with  the 
utmost  delicacy.  Here  a profu- 
sion of  birds,  beasts  and 
flowers  extricate  themselves 
from  Bradbury  and  Pettifer's 
luxuriant  foliage.  There  is 
even  a merry  group  of  crickets 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  central 
window  bay. 

The  family  portraits  which 
abound  at  Sudbury  include 
what  was  for  me  an  interesting 
discovery  — several  works  by 
John  Michael  Wright,  a very 
individual  portraitist  of  the 
late  17th  century,  whose 
likenesses  posses  a rare  vig- 
our and  originality.  Happily, 
Vernon  had  himself  painted 
by  this  remarkable  artist,  and 
the  result  out-shines  the 
grander  images  in  the  saloon. 

The  Vernons  continued  in 
possession  of  Sudbury  right 
down  to  this  century,  though 
the  house  was  frequently 


tomorrow  10.30am-6pm.  Adult 
£2,  child  5-16  £1 , under  5s 
free. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  FAIR- 
Thirty  booksellers  offering 
quality  antiquarian  and 
secondhand  books  for  sale. 
Borough  HaDs,  Royal  Hill, 
Greenwich,  London  SE10. 
Tomorrow,  11  am -5pm. 

MODEL  RAILWAYS 
EXHIBITION:  Twelve  model 
railways  on  display, 
demonstrations,  trade  stands, 
a Hornby  repair  service  and 
refreshments. 

Christchurch  Centre, 

School  Road,  Yardley  Wood, 
Birmingham.  Today, 
tomorrow,  1 1 am-5pm.  Adult 
6(Jp,  child  30p.  < 

ANTIQUE  AND  ! 

COLLECTORS  FAIR:  700 
stands  setting  an  enormous 


leased  — at  one  time  to  Queen 
Adelaide,  the  consort  of 
William  IV.  But  in  1967  the 
family  gave  the  house  over  to 
the  National  Trust,  who  refur- 
bished it  and  opened  it  to  the 
public. 

The  grounds  retain  almost 
nothing  of  George  Vernon's 
former  arrangements,  which 
were  swept  away  in  the 
landscaping  mania  of  the  1 8 th 
century.  Later,  the  fourth  Lord 
Vernon,  a keen  agriculturalist, 
filled  in  the  lake  and  at- 
tempted to  grow  maize,  but 
the  fifth  lord  restored  it. 

Devey’s  wing  now  houses  a 
remarkable  museum  of  child- 
hood (run  by  the  county 
council)  which  goes  tar  be- 
yond the  usual  collection  of 
old  dolls  and  bygone  play- 
things. This,  with  the  medi- 
eval church,  the  delightful  red 
brick  village,  and  the  excellent 
Vernon  Arms,  where  good 
food  and  drink  can  be  had, 
makes  Sudbury  an  un- 
commonly complete  and 
satisfying  day  out 
Sudbury  HaS.  Derbyshire 
(028  378305)  is  sited  off  the 
A50;  it  is  open  untH  the  end 
of  October,  Wednesday  to 


The  experimental  waiving  ot 
visa  requirements  for  British 
visitors  to  the  United  States  is 
proving  a success  and  could  be 
made  permanent,  according  to 
the  US  Embassy  in  London. 

Some  20,000  Britons  have 
already  entered  the  USA  with- 
out a visa  since  the  scheme 
was  introduced  on  July  1.  but 
a special  waiver  form  — 
available  on  aircraft — still  has 
to  be  completed  and  presented 
to  US  immigration  officers  on 
'arrival. 

Supplies  of  the  form  are  also 
available  from  ABTA-mem- 
bcr  travel  agents,  as  well  as  a 
guide  to  the  new  system 
produced  by  the  US  Embassy. 

Visas  are  being  waived  for 
British  visitors  travelling  on 
holiday  or  on  business  and 
panning  to  be  in  the  USA  for 
90  days  or  less.  But  anyone 
arriving  in  the  States  from 
another  country  — via  Can- 
ada, for  instance — still  needs  a 
visa. 

Ballet  break 

A British  Airways  Concorde 
trill  make  its  own  contribution 
to  giasnost  on  November  25 
when  it  makes  its  first  visit  to 
Leningrad  on  a flight  arranged 
by  Goodwood  Travel,  the 
supersonic  charter  specialist. 
The  two-day  tonr  costs  £1,295, 
which  includes  a seat  for  the 
Kirov  Ballet,  a visit  to  the 
Hermitage  Mosenm  and 
sightseeing  in  Russia's  second 
largest  dty.  Information:  0227 
762226. 

Southern  sail 

Norway  Line's  1 0,000- ion  Ju- 
piter, which  usually  operates 
between  Newcastle  and  Ber- 
gen. is  heading  for  warmer 
waters  during  the  winter,  with 
three  cruises  from  Tilbury  to 
Morocco,  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Madeira. 

The  first  sailing,  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  is  claimed  to  be  the 
only  cruise  departing  from  and 
returning  to  the  UK  over  the 
Christmas/New  Year  period. 
Other  departures  will  be  on 


February  10  and  24.  Prices 
start  at  £1  £00  for  the  Christ- 
mas sailing  and  £930  in 
February.  Information  from 
Cruise  International  on  01- 
9300371. 

Early  winner 

Silk  Cot  Travel  is  offafog 
discounts  of  £100  on  all  holi- 
days based  on  British  Airways 
flights  from  Gatwick  or  Man- 
chester to  Antigua,  Barbados 
and  St  Luda  between  now  and 
December  4.  This  brings  the 
lead-in  price  for  a 14-night 
apartment  holiday  in  Bar- 
bados down  to  £549,  whBe 
there  is  an  additional  dfeeon 
of  £35  per  person  per  week  at 
the  Anse  Chastanet  Hotel  on 
St  Luda  for  holidays  taka 
before  October  20.  informa- 
tion: 0730  65211. 

Florida  flights 

Charter  flights  across  the  At- 
lantic usually  dry  up  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  but  American 
Airplan  will  be  running  a 
programme  to  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Orlando  right  through 
the  winter  from  both  Gatwick 
and  Manchester.  Return  fares 
start  at  £199  to  New  York  and 
Boston  and  £269  to  Orlando. 
Information:  0932  231422. 

Maple  month 

The  Canadian  airline  Nation- 
air  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  offering  £199  return 
trans-Atlantic  tares  this  win- 
ter. The  offer  applies  to  flights 
from  Gatwick  to  Hamilton  — 
Toronto’s  alternative  airport 
—between  now  and  December 
15  and  from  January  15  to 
April  30.  Reservations  have  to 
be  made  at  least  21  days  before 
departure,  with  a minimum 
stay  of  seven  days  and  a 
maximum  of  one  month. 
There  is  a £25  supplement  for 
bookings  made  within  21  days 
of  departure.  Information: 
0444  41 5551. 


Philip  Say 


Sunday,  1 -5.30pm. 
Admission  adult  £2.20.  child 
£1.10. 


range  of  items.  Light 
refreshments.  Free  shuttle 
service  from  British  Rail 
Alexandra  Palace  station. 
Alexandra  Palace  Great 
Hall,  Wood  Green  London  N22 
(01-883  6477).  Tomorrow 
noon-6pm.  Adult  £1  -50, 
accompanied  child  free. 
NEWBURY  AND  DISTRICT 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
ANNUAL  SHOW:  Classes, 
competitions  and  judging  in 
cattle,  sheep,  horses. 

Flower  tent,  rural  crafts  and 
food,  vintage  machinery 
and  Royal  Naval  Field  Gun 
displays,  a ski-jump 
spectacular  plus  “one  man  and 
his  dog"  sheep  dog 
competition. 

Priors  Court,  Chieveley, 
Berkshire.  Today,  tomorrow. 

Judy  Froshaug 
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Charisma  at  die  Kirov:  with  a break  at  the  ballet  (above)  y 


TRAVEL  BOOKS 


• Visitors  to  Thailand  will 
find  their  every  need  covered 
in  A Times  Bartholomew 
Guide  to  Thailand  (£7.95). 
Brief  sections  cover  the  usual 
gamut  of  tourist  information, 
from  useful  phrases,  maps, 
hotels  and  social  customs  to  a 
quick  canter  through  Bang- 
kok’s massage  parlours  and 
other  night  life.  A tremendous 
amount  of  facts  and  illustra- 
tions are  backed  into  this  neat, 
compact  handbook,  ideal  for 
slotting  into  hand  luggage. 

• As  tourists  start  to  arrive  en 
masse  in  China,  so  the  travel 
books  proliferate.  China*s 
Railways  by  Colin  Garrett, 
which  is  to  be  published  on 
Monday  (Patrick  Stephens, 


£12.95),  takes  a slightly  un- 
usual track.  The  author 
describes  journeys  by  rail 
across  the  country  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  true  train 
buff  for  whom  China,  which 
still  actually  builds  steam 
trains,  is  something  of  a 
railway  man's  dream.  Garrett 
writes  with  great  verve  and 
knowledge  about  Chinese  lo- 
comotives old  and  new,  and 
there  are  many  evocative 
illustrations,  particularly  of 
new  steam  engines  in  the 
testing  sheds  at  Datong.  Un- 
like Paul  Theroux's  new  work 
on  the  same  subject  this  is  a 
technical  book  aimed  largely 
at  the  railway  specialist 

Kate  Finch 


COLLECTING 


Getting  a lift  from  cabriole  legs 


“This  would  have  been  a nice 
old  Windsor  chair,”  said  the 
owner,  “if  someone  hadn't 
stuck  these  Queen  Anne  legs 
on  at  the  front  One  of  those 
Victorian  embellishments  we 
hear  so  much  about  I 
suppose." 

"No.  it’s  still  a nice  old 
Windsor  chair."  the  valuer 
assured  her,  "dating  from 
about  1770.  The  cabriole  legs 
— to  give  their  proper  name  — 
are  original,  and  count  very 
much  in  its  favour.  The  legs  on 
the  common  type  of  Windsor 
chair,  made  for  the  kitchen 
and  the  workman's  cottage, 
were  turned  on  the  lathe.  This 
was  a superior  version  in- 
tended for  use  on  the  terraces 
of  country  houses. " 

“A  posh  one?  Really?  But  it 
seems  to  be  made  of  different 
kinds  of  wood.  Shouldn't  it  be 
all  oak?” 

"Windsor  chairs  were  made 
with  a combination  qf  timbers: 
Elm  for  the  seat;  beech  for  the 
spindles  in  the  back  and  the 
turned  legs;  ash,  fruitwood  or 
occasionally  yew  for  the  bent 
parts.  I've  never  seen  one  in 
oak.  Yours  has  an  elm  seat,  but . 
the  rest  is  mostly  yew  — a 
beautiful  orange-brown  wood 
with  curious  little  curls  in  the 
grain,  much  admired  by  codec- 


Peter  Philp  looks  at  the  Windsor 
chair,  once  linked  to  the  castle 


tors.  That,  and  the  cabriole 
legs,  lift  it  so  far  out  of  the 
common  run  that  it  would 
probably  cost  at  least  £1,500 to 
replace." 

“Hugo  will  be  pleased.  He 
bought  it  years  ago,  covered  in 
green  paint  for  a fiver,  and 
cleaned  it  off  with  paint 
stripper.” 

“Many  Windsor  chairs  were 
painted  when  new,  but  not  yew 
tree  ones.  Fortunately,  it’s  a 
wood  that  responds  quickly  to 
wax  polishing." 

“Were  they  all  made  at 
Windsor?  I know  they  got 
their  name  when  George  III 
took  shelter  in  a cottage  near 
there,  and  was  given  a chair 
that  he  found  so  comfortable 
that  be  ordered  some  for  the 
castle.'’ 

"The  story  can’t  be  true, 
because  the  name  was  already 
inusein  1726, 10 years  before 
he  was  bom  Chairs  of  a rather 
similar  type  were  made  in 
many  areas,  but  the  beech- 
woods  of  Buckinghamshire, 
betwee n Slough  and  Windsor, 


were  a main  source  of  supply. 
Many  of  the  makers  worked  in 
the  open  air.  fashioning  the 
freshly-cut  timber  and  allow- 
ing only  a short  time  for  the 
parts  to  season  before 
assembly. " 

“Then  why  didn’t  they  warp 
and  split?" 

“ Mainly  because  the 
method  known  as  ‘slide 
construction  ’ was  so  simple  — 
no  dovetails  or  monise-and- 
tenon  joints,  no  screws  or  nails 
— just  holes  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  members  were 
wedged.  The  legs  were  turned 
by  the  bodger  on  a pole  lathe, 
using  the  springiness  of  a green 
sapling  to  provide  tension  fot 
the  treadle.  The  bows  were 
steamed  and  bent  into  shape 
by  the  bender  the  sawing  and 
fretting  of  the  slats  in  the  back 
was  the  henchman's  job;  the 
seats  were  shaped  with  an  adze 
by  the  botiomer. " 

“How  apt!  Who  put  all  the 
bits  together?" 

"The  framer,  if  it  was  done 
on  site.  But  often  they  were 


sent  piecemeal  to  workshops  in 
London  or  Chepping  Wyc- 
ombe near  by,  which  became 
High  Wycombe  and  the  centre 
of  a huge  furniture  industry. 
The  first  chair-making  factory 
m xrs  established  there  about 
18 10  and  by  1875  the  town  was 
producing  4.700  Windsor 
chairs  daily." 

“AH  exactly  alike?" 

"Not  quite,  but  by  that  time 
they’d  become  pretty  well 
standardized.  The  commonest 
type  was  the  wheel-back,  so 
called  because  cf  the  fretted 
pattern  cut  in  the  slat.  The 
18th-century  comb-back  had  a 
fiat  rail  at  the  top  with  the 
spindles  set  into  it  tike  the  teeth 
of  a comb.  About  1770.  when 
yours  was  made,  an  even 
posher,  cabriole-legged  model 
had  a Gothic  arch-back.  A 
good  example  in  yew  can  now 
fetch  £3.000. " 

“And  I’ve  always  thought  of 
Windsor  chairs  — even  an- 
tique ones  — as  inexpensive. 
Now.  it  seems,  they're  no 
cheaper  than  Chippendale.” 

"Many  modest  examples 
can  still  be  bought  at  sensible 
prices  - especially  those  with- 
out arms. " 

“You  mean  they  don’t  cost 
an  arm  and  a cabriole  kgr 
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GREAT  LITTLE 
JOURNEYS 

A weekend  or  longer  in  some  of  the  world’s  most  exciting 
and  intriguing  places  from  as  little  as  £195.00 

MOSCOW 

3 night  weekend  from  £195 

ASSIGNMENT  IN  SAMARKAND 

4 nights  from  £395 

LENINGRAD  & MOSCOW 

7 nights  from  £295 

ALBANIA  WEEKEND 

3 nights  from  £195 

ISTANBUL  WEEKEND 

3 nights  from  £195 

PEKING  & MOSCOW 

7 nights  from  £395 

For  a brochure  with  the  fall  fist  of  tours,  please  complete 
and  return  the  coupon  below.  V 
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of  the  bearded  manakin 


Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which 
escaped  the  attentions  of 
Hurricane  Gilbert,  offer  more 
than  beaches  and  palm-girt  bays. 
Roger  Berthond  goes  birdspotting 


GOfUS  this  be  the 
Caribbean  idyll  my 
wife  and  I had 
envisaged?  The  al- 
X-  t clock  shrilled  at 

oam.  It  had  been  a bad  night 
doing  battle  with  a hard  and 
robbery  pillow.  The  rum 
punches  of  the  previous  eve* 
sing  were  now  taking  their 
tolL  For  the  conscientious 
amateur  bird-watcher,  how- 
ever, there  was  work  to  be 
done. 

We  were  spending  24  hours 
in  the  Asa  Wright  Nature 
Centre  in  the  heart  of  the  rain- 
forest of  northern  Trinidad 
with  my  diplomat  brother, 
who  is  en  paste  7S  minutes’ 
drive  away  in  the  capital  of 
Port  of  Spain.  As  we  stumbled 
down  a well-marked  trail, 
binoculars  in  band,  orange- 
winged  parrots  screamed  ex- 
citedly, climbing  skywards 
with  rapid,  bat-like  wingbeais 
before  planing  noisily  down- 
wards, and  the  sun  stole  over 
the  rim  of  the  3,000  ft,  tree- 
clad  hills  of  the  Northern 
Range. 

This  rain  forest  was  far  from 
the  steamy,  Amazonian  affair 
of  my  imagination,  fed  on 
BBC2  documentaries;  yet  it 
was  exciting  enough  for  a 
novice  with  lianas  hanging 


from  the  100  ft  canopy  of  when  a toucan  — channel- 

trppc  an/ 1 lormiw  nurrr  > •••  , ...  . ...  . 


trees,  and  termites'  nests 
abounding.  Among  the  many 
species  we  spotted  were  the 
lovely,  jay-like  Hue-crowned 
motmot,  or  king  of  the  woods, 
the  delectably  named  viola- 
ceous euphonia,  and  the  little 
white-bearded  manakin, 
which  dicks  its  wings  in 
unique  fashion  and  dances  up 
and  down  when  sexually 
aroused:  most  of  the  time, 
seemingly.  Returning  to  base, 
we  saw  a manicou,  or  black- 
eared opossum,  fleeing 
through  a grove  of  bananas, 
and  an  enchanting  Hack 
squirrel 

The  island  owes  much  of  its 
exceptionally  rich  wildlife,  it 
seems,  to  its  location  a few 


billed,  my  brother  assured  us 
— flew  across,  a lucky  sighting 
to  start  a rich  24  hours. 

Perhaps  the  most  thrilling 
single  spectacle  in  Trinidad 
(the  February  carnival  apart) 
is  found  in  much  less  inspiring 
scenery:  the  evening  flight  of 
the  scarlet  ibis  in  the  Caroni 
Marshes.  To  catch  this,  we 
Foregathered  near  a gas  bot- 
tling plant  just  20  minutes 
drive  from  Port  of  Spain. 

Sadly,  our  timing  was  not 
ideal  between  October  and 
February  is  the  best  time  to 
catch  these  large  and  strikingly  * 
handsome  birds  in  huge 
flocks.  By  April,  we  were 
warned,  most  had  repaired  to 
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miles  off  the  Venezuelan 
mainland,  of  which  it  was 

once  a part  The  hills  on  which 

we  stood  are  a spur  of  the 
Andes.  Among  those  who 
appreciated  the  fauna  and 
flora  were  a British  barrister 
Dr  Newcome  Wrfght,  and  his 
Icelandic  wife  Asa.  In  1967, 20 

yeas  after  they  had  bought  the 

200-acre  citrus,  coffee  and 
cocoa  estate,  she  transferred  it 
to  the  wildlife  trust  which  has 
since  run  it.  Accommodation 
and  good,  reasonably  priced 
food  are  available  there,  as  is 
transport  from  the  airport  and 
an  experienced  natural;^ 
guide,  if  desired. 

We  had  arrived  the  pre- 
vious afternoon,  admiring,  as 
we  climbed  up  the  Arima 
Valley,  the  yellow  blossoms  of 
the  pooi  trees,  the  red  blaze  of 
late-flowering  flamboyants, 
and  the  curious  little  parasitic 
bromilliards,  which  attach 
themselves  to  telegraph  wires 
as  well  as  trees,  as  they  are  able 
to  feed  on  air. 

We  had  bardy  be- 
gun to  marvel 
at  the  view 
down  the  valley 
from  the  sitting 
room  of  the  splendidly  colo- 
nial old  plantation  house 
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All  part  of  the  Caribbean  pace  of  life:  the  post  office  at  Plymouth,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Tobago — Trinidad’s  smaller,  prettier  neighbour 


the  Orinoco  delta  in  Ven- 
ezuela to  breed. 

As  we  puttered  in  a punt- 
like boat  up  a canal  towards 
the  main  lakes  with  a group  of 
Dutch  tourists  for  company, 
our  guide  pointed  out  four- 
eyed fish  swimming  along  the 
edge,  bulging  eyes  protruding 
frog-like  from  the  water,  and 
fiddler  crabs,  groups  of  which 
waved  their  single  big  daws 
from  the  sand  in  unison,  like 
an  orchestra  of  rude  gesturers. 

After  pausing  by  a large, 
shallow  lake  studded  with 
feeding  snowy  egrets  and  her- 
ons we  came,  as  the  sun  set,  to 
a deeper  expanse  of  water.  The 
boat  was  tied  to  a protruding 
stick  at  a tactful  distance  from 
the  mangrove  trees  in  which 


the  ibis  habitually  roosted,  ft 
lakes  the  adult  birds  three 
years,  our  guide  explained,  to 
absorb  enough  keratin  from 
their  food  to  turn  their  plum- 
age bright  scarlet  Suddenly,  as 
we  watched  through  our  in- 
dispensable binoculars,  in 
came  the  first  group  of  a dozen 
birds,  several  of  them  a truly 
staggering  shade  of  red.  In  the 
next  half  hour  we  saw  about 
80  of  them  curling  and  land- 
ing, and  could  well  imagine 
the  glory  of  the  full  com- 
plement of  some  6,000.  We 
returned  at  full  throttle;  the 
wake  glowing  red  in  the  sunset 
— and  without  seeing  a single 
mosquito. 

For  the  more  familiar  plea- 
sures of  sand  and  sea  we 


beaded  one  day  for  a 30- 
minute  drive  across  the  hills 
from  unlovely  Port  of  Spain, 
again  through  fine  scenery,  to 
Maracas  Beach,  set  in  the 
mandatory  palm-girt  bay  and 
considered  the  finest  in  the 
area. 

Amid  the  boisterous 
waves  the  swim- 
mers reflected  Trin- 
idad's genuinely 
multi-racial  charac- 
ter whites,  Afro-Caribbeans 
and  Trims  of  East  Indian 
descent,  many  of  them  farm- 
ers and  even  darker  skinned 
than  the  Afro-Caribbeans. 
Only  the  Chinese  were  miss- 
ing, presumably  making 
money  indoors. 

For  a richer  variety  of 


beaches  in  a smaller  area, 
Trinidad's  smaller,  poorer  and 
more  obviously  idyllic  sister 
islard  of  Tobago,  just  20 
minutes'  flight  away,  is  the 
natural  destination.  There  we 
stayed  at  the  spacious  Mount 
Irvine  Bay  hotel,  which  has  its 
own  golf  course,  a superb 
swimming  pool  with  under- 
water stools  by  the  bar,  and  a 
converted  sugar  mill  for  a 
restaurant 

Thinly  populated  and 
scarcely  developed,  Tobago  is 
'almost  indecently  pic- 
turesque. From  the  coastal 
road,  tracks  lead  off  to  de- 
serted bays  with  small,  horse- 
shoe-shaped beaches  which 
can  feel  quite  private.  Life 
seemed  good  indeed  as  we 


TRAVEL  NOTES 


tax  return  IS 
Spain  £499 


itoPort 
and  British- 


West  Indian  Airways).  Port  * 
of  Spain  to  Tobago  £21 
(US$32).  Hotels  are  half  as  ' 
cheap  off  season  (April  15-Dep 
15);  for  example,  Hilton 
Hotel.  Port  of  Spain:  US$120  . 
per  night;  Hotel  Normandie,  . 


floated  off  one  of  these,  watch- 
ing the  frigate  birds  planing 
overheads,  and  brown  peli- 
cans, so  much  more  gainly  in 
flight  than  on  land,  dive- 
bombing  the  sea  with  terrific 
force,  followed  fry  a mob  of 
greedy  gulls  anxious  to  scav- 
enge any  leftovers  of  fish. 

The  most  romantic  part  of 
the  island  is,  again,  the  north. 
The  twisty  and  often  precip- 
itous roads  along  the  coast  and 
through  the  wooded  hills 
prove  tiring,  but  provide  some 
memorable  views  of  the  sea 
and  outlying  islets.  At  the  Blue 
Waters  Inn,  near  Speyside,  we 
stopped  for  a delirious  lunch 
of  lobster  with  garlic  sauce. 
Nearby,  an  ornithologist  ac- 
quaintance showed  us  a ruby 


(double  occupancy);  Mount 
Irvine  Hotel,  Tobago:  US$85 
per  night;  Blue  Waters  Inn, 
Tobago:  US$40  per  night  Car  - 
hire  costs  about  US$125  ■*_ 

per  day  for  small,  air- 
conditioned  automatic.  The  • 
climate  is  best  from  December 
to  April;  humidity  rs  high 
from  May  to  October.  For 
further  information  contact 
the  Trinidad  & Tobago  Tourist 
Board,  20  Regent  Street, 
London  SW1  (01-930  6566). 


topaz  humming  bird  on  its 
tiny  nest  of  lichen.  It  was  hard 
to  agnate  this  fragile  and 
vulnerable  creature  with  the 
astonishingly  aggressive  hum- 
ming birds  which  contested 
the  nectar  feeders  with  the 
golden  orioles  and  bananas 
quits  on  the  veranda  of  my 
brother's  house.  «. 

Tobago's  concentrated 
charm  and  beauty  nicely  com- 
plement the  patchier  drstribU; 
tion  of  Trinidad’s  more  varied 
attractions  and  facilities.  We 
were  glad  we  had  divided  our 
holiday  between  the  two. 
Palm-hinged  beaches  a(e 
wonderful  but  I suspect  it  is 
the  nun  finest  and  Caroni 
Marshes  that  I shall  remember 
best. 


Win  a holiday  for  two  in  Hong  Kong 


• At  any  time  of  the  year 
Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  dries  in  the 
world,  with  its  spectacular 
harbour,  the  unique  street 
life  of  Wan  Chai,  the  red- 
light  district,  permeated 
by  the  wafting  fragrances 
of  unparalleled^  Chinese 

A bustling  shopping  street  la  Hong  Koag,  where  traders  believe  in  advertising  their  were,  nights’  accommodation 


SPECIAL  PRE-CHRISTMAS  CARIBBEAN  FLY/CRUISES 
FROM  LONDON  OR  MANCHESTER 

FREE  week  in  Barbados 
combined  with  a 
luxury  7-night  cruise 
on  the  Ocean  islander. 


Enchanted  Europe 

A CHOICE  OF  CITIES 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  Rome, , 
"Venice,  Bruges,  Geneva. 

For  dcoib  of  DW  indlVkiiml 
holkitft  m tbar  nvhanring  ririct 
(pl*»se  specify  the  act  TOuYe 
ttxcmBcd  in),  write  or  phone. 

Time  Off 

Chester  Close,  London 
SWIX  7BQ.  01-235  8070 


^d^LiETirnTfOBAGoTST  lUClA  AND  MARTINIQUE. 

, TrnuH?CRUISE  ON  VENEZUELA'S  ORINOCO  RAgt. 

GRAND  BAY_BEACH  RESORT. 

FR^-i^SnMONLYfS95PER PERSON.  __ 

(he  experience. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  ring  101)  7247555 


^banTRUISE  LINES 


\t- 


&• 

i 


cosmos 


WINTER  88/89 

£239 

9 BEACH  RESORTS 
0 2 CENTRE  HOLDAYS 
• FLY  DRIVE 


TOUR  AND  STAY 


FREE 


CAS  USUAL 
WITH  ALL 
HOLIDAYS 


PICK  UP  A BROCHURE  AT  \*WR 
U5CAL  ABTA  TRAVEL  AGENT 
OR PHONE 


:0!M643400  ;061  -4355799 

Jcp  ;i . AJP 1 2275?” 


and  breakfast  in  a suite  at 
the  Mandarin  Oriental,  a 
classic  1963  Phantom  VI 
Rolls-Royce  to  escort  yon 
between  the  airport  and 
hotel,  and  Dom  Perignou 
champagne  on  y oar  ar- 
rival In  the  British  tra- 
dition, a personal  butler 
will  be  constantly  on 
hand. 

• The  prize  includes  a 
dinner  for  two  at  the  Man 
Wah,  the  hotel's  elegant 
Chinese  restaurant  A 
shopping  expert  will  join 
yon  for  jasmine  tea  and 
caviar  to  discuss  your 
purchasing  requirements, 
and  accompany  yon  on 
yonr  buying  spree 
throughout  Hong  Kong, 
the  stropping  centre  of  the 
world.  And  a private  heli- 
copter will  whisk  yon  off 
for  a breath-taking  two- 
hour  torn:  of  Hong  Kong 
and  outlying  islands. 


THE  QUESTIONS 


1.  This  year  is  the  Year  of  the 
Dragon.  What  will  next  year  be 
and  when  will  the  Hong  Kong  i 
Chinese  celebrate  Chinese 
New  Year? 

2L  The  Peak  Tram  in  one  of 
Hong  Kong’s  most  famous 
tomrsl  attractions.  In  which 
year  was  it  opened? 

3.  From  what  does  Hong 
Kong’s  name  derive  and  what 
is  its  meaning? 

4.  Which  is  the  most  widely 
spoken  dialect  of  Hong  Kong's 
Chinese  population? 

5.  Which  is  the  largest  of  the 
235  outlying  islands  and  what 
is  its  population? 

6.  What  is  fee  name  of  Hong 
Kong's  international  airport? 

7.  In  which  year  will  Hong  Kong , 

be  handed  over  to  the 
Chinese?  I 

B.  Name  an  area  of  Hong  Kong  ! 
which  bears  the  same  name  as  i 
a Scottish  town. 


HOW  TO  ENTER 


• The  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  sender  of  the  first  correct 
solution  opened  or,  failing  a correct  solution,  to  the  entry  with 
the  greatest  number  of  correct  answers.  Write  your  answers  on 
the  coupon  and  send  it  to: 

The  Times  Mandarin  Oriental  Competition, 

1 Pennington  Street,  London,  El  9XN 

Entries  must  arrive  by  Friday  October  14.  The  answers  will  be 
published  in  the  Review  section  on  Saturday  October  22. 


! THE  TIMES'  | 

! MANDARIN  ORIENTAL  COMPETITION  l 

| I 

> ANSWERS  I 


I Postcode Telephone  no 


! CATHAY  PACIFIC 


Horn**** 

Relate  Christine 

3,  rue  Christine  75006  Paris 
Teh  33(1)  43  26  71  SO 
Telex:  202  606  F 

*"  Si  Qeroafcvdw-Pm,  to  Rtoato 
CrrtHhe.  a farm*  f Ah  century  ctofator.  to 
now  a P«acotU  and  dwrminc  hotol 


PARIS 


wfauMng  tf»  (jetton  oj  ftawwwl 


HOTEL**** 
Pavilion  de  la  Relne 

28,  place  des  Vosges  75003  Paris 
Teh  33(1)  42  77  96  40 
Telex:  216  160  F 

La  Pntton  (to  la  Relna  In  Ptaca  Ow 
Voagw,  in  tha  haart  or  Via  States  testriet 
wtecoma*  you  wWi  an  pMcafaUness  mat 
Ba  50  room,  duptax  and  air  contMonaa 
aidtos  omrtooung  me  gsntan.  or tomml 
cowiyard  ottor  Antigua  fwntom.  Private 


Ml 


IKK 


G’days 

from  £677 


Take  a low-priced  flight  to 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  and 
then  enjoy  the  holiday  of  a life- 
time when  you're  there.  P&O's 
new  programme  includes  tours 
and  go-as-you-please  ^ 

options,  plus  in  ■ 
Australia  the  chance : A 
to  travel  around  by 
air  or  coach  at  a jUKBQLjr 
big  discount,  V 


or  by  hired  camper  or  cat  * 

Fly  direct  or  make  the  roost ; 
of  it  with  a srop-overroo,  in  the  - 
Far  East,  South  Pacific  or 
Canada.  — 

With  fares  starting  at- 
M ■ just  £677  return,  isn’t  .\. 
A-tft  too good  to  miss?  ^ 
EjTVlp^>  Send  the  coupon  ^ 
T our  brochure  "■] 

AAJU  or  ring  (01)  831 122L  3 


Tick  required  brochure/s:  □ Australia  O New  Zealand. 


Name 

Address. 

w 


D 59/ATOL/3Q7 

P&O  Down  Under  Club,  j ^ — 

77  New  Oxford  Street,  London  WC1A 1PR  1 BM 


Thomas  CooK 

FARAWAY  HOLIDAYS 


FROM  £536 

How  would  you  like  eo  enjoy  Barbados? 
Thomas  Cook  can  accommodate  you  in  so 
many  ways,  from  comfortable  apartments  to 
luxurious  private  houses  and  fashionable 

resorts- Honeymooning?  , , 

Our  carefully  selected 
hotels  can  be  delightfully  secluded. 

For  a copy  of  our  Faraway  Brochure  visit  any 
branch  of  Thomas  Cook-  Or  telephone 
0733  502603  (24  hrs)  and  we’ll  also  send  you 
OUT  free  Barbados  Information  fack. 

FAR  AND  AWAY  THE  BEST 

AflTX  MWb/XinL  Jrt  * 


’rTiFTmTTrrryyrTTTi 


»'r,9  s^rpgB-iiiig:  Ltts.  = ia!*[. 
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HOLIDAYS  & VILLAS 
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OVERSEAS  TRAVEL 


AUSTRALASIA  AND 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


STA  TRAVEL 


Rdy  on  our  expert  advice,  low-cort 
travel  options  and  70  offices 
worldwide  to  help  you  on  your  way. 


UK  HOLIDAYS 


breaks 


Aucttnj 

0/8 

M29 

rtn 

£729 

Katmandu 

o/w 

22(9 

Iftl 

rm 

£299  £490 

taVng 

Boston 

Ezra 

tm 

sea 

cm 

Lob  Angelos 
M«ri 

2173 

£137 

£345 

£274 

CM 

tm 

£215 

Nafanbi 

£297 

£399 

CanHm 

m 

mz 

Sow  York 

£132 

£199 

Ctecago 

tm 

£286 

Pteth 

£389 

£56 

EM0  IKAAfNMEIES  Opm  M Moo-fii  94  SB 

IKIHaUIUU  *W  9m  ftantot  entf 
Fiity  (reread  end  gowrrvnenf  bonded  AKX  UtSSIfXAABWBSffir 


Holidays  with  a little  extra 

styie^M 


frtr  tingiw  nbo  i nm'i  rather  more  Ain  rim  ateragt 
in  w ^ iimn"*»"g  activities,  high  standards  of 
aocommodnion  and  carefal  ocganraition. 

Join  ns  on  one  of  our  dun  breaks  (such  as  rambling, 
rfuwtng,  fffliiira,  gulfing,  etc]  or  hotidijs  (UK  and 

abfOWO,  Specially  rhmnn  ffflf  riiinfning  rinjlw  in  rtmir 

301  40‘s  and  50V 

For  y>ar  copy  of  oar  brochure  op  to  dgitoaw  and 
the  Now  Year,  write  to  Sofiarire  Travel 
Warren  Howsc,  High  Street,  Crankigh,  Surrey  GD6 
8AJ,  or  ring  os  on  0483  277027. 


r 

ya" 

i 

HOLIDAY  ON  MOMBASA’S  COAST  | 

2 weeks  tuH  board  aH  inclusive  from 

fi  £399  - £1280  I 

jr  Super  Safaris  from  £165  ^ 

A EXCURS0KS&  Wm&ORTS /tmABLE  . 

5 AMtaa  Safiiri  CM  1 


EQUATOR  H0:-IDAV5  !_7C  25  THAYER  STREET 
LONDON  '.V;^_5LH7£L  01-iSf  ;:5?5 '24  43SV ■ 


This  gracious  Queen  Anne 
Mansion,  Circa  1690, 
is  set  amidst  6 acres  of 


hills,  yet  only  4 writes 
from  the  sea. 


bedroom  that  afford 
comfort  and  luxury. 


range  qf  quality  wines 
from  around  the  icorld. 


CXXJNTRY  HOUSE  MOTEL 


Goveton,  Kmgsbrjdge, 
Devon  TQ72DS 
Telephone:  (0548)  3055 
Fax  no: 0548 6261 


UMUM  MriZSI-Mf 

aemo  u«min 


DISCO  BUT  FARES 

New  York  tin  £199 
Mtaml/Oriando  rtn  £199 
Los  Angeles  rtn  £299 
Pius  Discount  Feres 
Austrafia  & W/WNJe 
FLUE  CENTRE 
061  834  9944 

ASIA  9K81  ACCES8JVBA 


U T C Ol 
04900  Cr  o 


0140.  ABTA  <00X9X3  1ATA. 


wartowsw.  in  oi  eao  aooa 
Maodwaur  061  8322000.  EHr- 
■kMbnOZl  783  2000 


WeTMUA  OvHnVNew 
vmr.  Book  now.  01-401 2411. 


CHEAP  PUSHTO  WoKhOla. 
Haymrfeet  Trt.  01-950  1300. 


. Rr  nw  tt44t  IMHAOW  m 


M1K  Ol  373  4*11. 


Ycer.  Book  now.  01420035a 


Low  cost  faros  to  Atria,  Aata. 
USA.  Auatrafcptja  many  mow 
V.  cheap  travel  Insurance. 
Acceas/Vto/Amea/Dtnara 

umKaSfmaiB.m 

Suits  233, 162/188, 
RagaRlSLWI 
TEL:  ei-437  82SSJB/7/8 

Lotati  booMogo  wefcoBH 


FUBUT  Market  Spain,  PrxtagoL 
ONCL  Mb'-  Ob'IMW.  Ttr- 
k ey.  YoooOavl*.  USA.  Coaada 
« : 01-OSO  0530  ABTA 
29910.  AP  c/c  accepted. 


Comi.  Mafia.  Morocco.  Orem 
Maun*.  TMettt  Pan  wand 


Ud  01  734  2062.  AM  1438 


'LATE  Anna&fltty.  ntgntsO  hols. 
Bum*  A book-  Accnn/VtaL 
Rvcdon  HoOdays  01-741 
4471/4680  (ABTA  970001. 


UK  Booting  centre.  Lowest 
Milana  la  on  dcsUwllan  En- 
rooe.  USA.  Far  EM.  Td  ; 01- 
73S  0616  ABTA  34191.  OU  c/c 


LOW  COST  FARES.  USA.  Cau- 
da. & Africa.  QZ.  NZ.  EL 
Arneripa  lat  6 caabi  Longman; 
■M  TM  Ol  AEG  1IOX  or  061 
794  3810  ABTA  73196 


NEW  YOam.  MUL  LA.  frm 
£199  rtn.  Can  Dannya  Trt  Ol- 
996  4723.  LATA. 

TUNE  TIME  OFF  GO  Parts.  Am- 


rkM.  Locarno.  The  Kanos. 
MBbu.  Vankx.  Roam.  Florence. 
Drtrito.  Cork.  Tana  Oft  2a. 
Chour  Close.  InU.  BWlX 
7BQ  01-230  0070.  ABTA 


raw  - m cu  dh  sol  n« 
H>nb  □ MadranM  Country 
Clab  sal  tn  be  Mb  o/IooMm 
MbMU.  AB  tocL  hob.  ached. 
f —■  ***■»*  *«-—*» 
car.  FTOn  Cl  94.  Ol  677  7478 

OJJL  . E.  COBS  £199  W.  COOK . 
£299-  Sched.  FUghtt  Ol  606 
HOI  ABTA  73196 


FORTUNE  TRAVEL 


UNBEATABLE  AIR-FARES 


SYDNEY/PERTH  <20  625 
TOKYO  340  600 

HONG  KONG  230  480 
LA/&F.  200  325 

CHEAP  FLIGHTS 
WORLDWIDE 

01-938-1721 


ipTirtf7iW.il 

[~HONG  KONG  aAWSKOKj 
SINGAPORE 

■ Y1'1'1 

I RfTURN  from 


Mine  us  now  lor  our  baa  teres,  haul 
rales  anotouo  throughout  Asa. 

TR/VQBAG 

^DeoLEA  12  Hhgti  Street  A 
l®1  Alton,  Hants.  GU34  1BN  E S3 


ATOL  nianliM  of  the  Tour  Op 
•rater  with  whan  yon  wfB 


ATOL  Seaton  of  the  avo  Avte- 
Uon  Authority  an  Ol  379  7311 
Bat  1211. 


THE  WIZARDS 
QFOZ  j 


£539 


THE  RED  SEA,  ISRAEL 
Lean  to  Dive 

Monthly  departures  11  Oct' 
to2fApr'&9 
2 weeks  from  £312  b&b  & 
+ £1%  full  (firing  course 

TWICKERS  WORLD 
01-892-7606 

ABTA  60340 


ACTIVITY  HOLIDAYS 


PAINTING  HOLIDAYS 


BOOR  HOW  SEPT/OCT 

MaMOral  Mean  Man  tan  1180 
tacL  ta  b don.  BU  A 06.  SM 
mow!  earth  aapba.  Gwd  vma. 


JOAN  FARM  91 
Tbs  Starts,  Bah  Kin,  Fmray. 
m26B3\  Z7B3  9m  - 11pm 

ACCE8S/VSA 


WEEK-END  BREAKS 


ADTUMN 
WEEKENDS  AT 
NHSSENDEN  ABBEY 

In  beariU  CMtan  EouKryada 
Hera  is  a selection  of  cousbe- 
Sopt  23:  T^.  Blot 
Sept  30:  HvAfey-Sabiad  Sara 
Oct  7:  Spanish  tor  Beanoas 
(BSC)  - Couttysida  In  Aidinm. 
Od  14:  Uw  Bach  Family  • 
EnoUi  Slvw  ad  Plate  - 
Racontor  Consorts  - 
Landscape  Panting. 
Phase  tor  foBdetads  of 
Aan  aal  ether  mekesds: 
(62406)6811. 
Afisseoden  Abbey, 
Great  Mssenden, 
Bucks.  HP160BD. 


I^ORNWAIL&DEVONj 

1 At. COME  gaperh  hoe  and 
news.  gch.  hoot  aeon,  enectal 
Art.  ram.  TBM64B84  3816 


Beautiful  country  houae  with 
BpectaGutar  vfcnra  of 
Dartmoor. 

23  dalgtitlU  bedrooms  al 
with  prmlB  bathroom,  cokxr 
T.V^  tsiephona  and  taa  & 
coffee  Benrica. 
ror  a ranning  mar  wan 
sxOBtiant  cuitma,  fine  wtase 
end  axcoptional  value  £29.90 
P43.  per  nWrt  Half  Board  ior 
any  2 nghta  or  more. 

TEL:  (0626)  832476 

i (MNey  Coabney  RacoonandM) 


THE  CROWN  HOTEL 
LYNTON 

A aomi  Mtaane  aaate  you  at 
or  family  ran  I8tii  Cerittay 
former  coaching  Inn.  (tew 
started  and  afedy  placed  tar 
eaploring  North  Deiran  aid 
Bmooi.AOraomsBnsrte. 
color  TV  and  tea  and  adtae. 

Some  4 pastas. 

Oor  restoranl  offers  TaMe  if 
Hote  and  A La  Carte  menus  *$■ 
extensiw  wine  Sst  Aianm 
Baigrii  teedo.  Fercataiv 
troefcm 

Tet  (0598)52253 

BUZZACOTT 

MANOR 

Long  say  holidays  1/2/3 
months.  Winter,  FtaBbaattL 
Also  2 and  4 day  breaks 
available  front  £35.  ftss 
wdcome.  Tcamldiig 
lacs/radio/triqjbonc  afl 
rooms,  some  en  suite 
COMBE  MARTIN 
Tet  (0271)  882359 

KM  canAxtable  Frth> 
aautaei  bungalow.  Baaiunn 
canary  writing.  Rednced  rale 


■ . • - . . -V  v *•-:.*  **■'  /-  , t* 
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Desrcs,HebrideaB-style:lM)wtogetawayfromitanonEigg 


LYME  MOM;  Warm  atone  cor- 
ona for  two.  son  O count!  y 
views.  £120  aH  loe.  tat*  Sapt- 
Oct.  (02974)  231 B. 

WDOMET Pretty  iBthc.  cottage 
arena  e to  6.  lUhr  wwraped. 
ctare  to  sea.  Tab  0973  749606 

CEteTMU.  LOMKM  haBdny  anta. 
MMaun  7 ulidib.  TctotKor 
01-92B  7168  or  (08600  603098. 

I EAST  ANGLIA  1 


LOVEE-T  Georgian  country  brteL 
Nortrtk  com.  En-auta  rooms. 
Pool.  Super  tood.  0263  720406 
tor  breaks  6 trsdiure 


MMNIK  dock  tower  cottage 
nJuutni.  by  river.  Autumn 
breaks,  fr  £30.  ChrtMznu  pekoe 
Inc  lunch.  023987  777. 


SELF  CATERING 


Villas  and  hotels  in  Italy 

By  beaches,  islands,  lakes  and  mountains  — Tuscany, 
^ygwJInis,  Asriii,  Elba,  Amalfi  or  Sicily.  Plus 
S n - weekends  is  Venice,  Rome  or  Florence. 

FREE  brocbuie  Ol  7 49  7449 
X)ie  Magic  «f  Itajy  Ud  (Pept-TT) 


BOOK  YOURSELF  A 


BETTER  HOLIDAY. 


Some  other  holiday  operators  may  match  our  prices 
for  summer  ‘89  - but  who  can  match  our  quality?  The  launch 
of  Enterprise  summer  "89  is  a new  twist  in  the  highly 
competitive  packaged  holiday  market  The  drive  not  to  cut 
the  last  penny  off  the  price,  but  instead,  avow  to  add  the 
maximum  quality  possible. 

But  you  be  the  judge.  Go  see  your  travel  agent  and  get 
the  new  crop  of  holiday  brochures  for  next  year,  and  compare 
En terprise  with  the  competi tion. 

No  contest! 


The  Magic  Ha*  Ltd  (Dejrt-T 

Magic  of  SSSSTt 


Italv 


Inc.  lOmua  from bredi.  Prices 
4298864  after  6m  tordetoaL’ 


SELF-CATERING 
CANARY  & MADEIRA 


SELF-CATERING 

FRANCE 


CAf  H/V  in  man  i Uoc  now  ant. 
3 bML  2 nous.  40“  sth  toonn 
bale.  s/nooL  4 golf  cones 
within  to  mins,  tld  mum  l hr. 
£360  pw  wtaarr.  OS -141  1121 
0 01-441  9303. 


alecu  max  6.  1.700  francs  pw 
and  October,  i.soo  pw  od  De- 
raantor.  Tel  0279  730248. 


vtvUl  French  Cnoieau  tnctodre 


OlO  33  43.0066l66. 


Green,  London  _ 
W128PS. 
airautii  aiDLiam 


SELF-CATLING 

BALEARICS 


01-430  6618  before  : 


road.  Tet  <oaaa  784312 
Smvicm.  FYh  llwu  PQP*  ® 
€0790102219-' 

SELF-CATERING 

ITALY 


I Florence-  Only  KIC 


f guarantee-  no  ifs, 
no  buts,  no  surcharges. 


m A new  honest 
r brochure  style 
that  tells  it  like  it  is. 


airport 

supplements  for 
/ ^^Paepartures  from 
\^^B  Manchester.  Newcastle 

East  Midlands,  Birmingham, 
Luton,  Stansted,  Bournemouth, 
Bristol,  and  of  course  Gatwick. 


SELF-CATERING 

PORTUGAL 


AL8AKVE  Loree  Private  vflta 
mar  ABmsatra  with  poaLOao 
6/B.  imd  aarvlea.  CMour  toiavf- 
mn.  ndoctd  Iona  wtnter  lea. 
IHng  028  881270 


Nr  flight  delay 
^guarantee  - or  £100 
'cash  per  passenger. 


Lots  of  exclusive 
^^accommodation  - 
^where  we  control 
the  quality. 


Holidays  in  hotels. 
^apartments,  and  villas 
the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Mediterranean. 


Seen  against  the  afternoon 
sun  from  the  jetty  at 
Arisaig,  tiie  jumbled 
peaks  of  the  two  Hebridean 
islands  can  be  difficult  to 
separate  and  identify-  But  as 
the  light  changes,  the  sphinx- 
like  silhouette  of  Eigg  detaches 
itself  from  the  pyramids  of 
Rhum  and  the  two  become 
distinct,  each  as  strange  as  it  is 
Spectacular. 

The  islands,  which  together 
with  Muck  and  Canna  form 
the  Small  Islands  group  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  south  of  Skye, 
could  hardly  be  more  different 
in  looks  and  character. 

The  forbidding  volcanic 
peaks  of  Rhum  rise  more  than 
2,600  feet  from  the  sea  like  an 
oceanic  island,  an  hour's  voy- 
age from  mainland  Scotland. 
Early  in  the  last  century  even 
the  hardy  Hebrideans  aban- 
doned their  attempts  to  tame 
h for  crofting  and  emigrated  to 
America,  leaving  the  land  to 
the  sea  birds.  Now  most  of  the 
population  is  furred  or 
feathered:  red  deer,  which  are 
studied  by  resident  natural- 
ists, and  eagles  may  be  the 
most  striking,  but  in  summer 
it  is  the  humble  midge  that 
makes  itself  most  fell,  with  a 
reputation  for  voracity  on 
warm  summer  evenings  un- 
equalled in  the  Islands  and 
Highlands. 

Paradoxically,  visitors  to 
Rhum  can  enjoy  the  height  of 
Edwardian  comfort.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the 
Midlands  millionaire  Sir 
George  BuDough,  a manufac- 
turer of  textile  machinery, 
found  this  wilderness  of  rock 
and  loch,  heather,  scree  and 
waterfalls  so  romantic  that  he 
decided  to  build  a holiday 
home  there.  So  English  build- 
ers — dressed  in  the  kilt  to  add 
authenticity  to  the  proceed- 
ings — constructed  a pastiche 
of  a baronial  castle  (and  a few 
of  them  died  from  septic  | 
midge-bites). 

Today,  Kinloch  Castle  is  a i 
hotel  as  well  as  a monument  to  ] 
Edwardian  self-indulgence,  i 
where  guests  can  recover  from  : 
hill-walking  in  Sir  George's  i 
exotic  bathrooms,  enter  the  ] 
dining  room  to  the  Grand  ; 
March  from  Aida  performed 
by  his  mechanical  organ,  and 
play  billiards  in  a room  from 
which  the  cigar-smoke  is 
sucked  by  his  prototype  air- 
conditioner.  ; 

A few  miles  across  the 
Sound  of  Rhum  lies  some-  i 
thing  entirely  different  The  i 
enticing  island  of  Eigg,  < 
measuring  a mere  five  miles  > 
by  three,  encompasses  two  < 
distinct  worlds.  The  northerly 
two-thirds  are  as  grand  and 
austere  as  one  would  expect  in 
these  parts,  all  cliffs  and  peat- 
bogs. rocks  and  heather.  When 
gates  howl  out  of  the  Atlantic, 
waterfalls  are  blown  vertically  * 
skyward,  rising  like  Red  In-  I 
dian  smoke-signals  along  the  i 
cliff-tops.  There  are  Highland  \ 


cattle  in  the  gloaming,  eagles 
soaring,  and  rare  birds,  Mown 
off-course  on  their  migration 
to  or  from  Aria  or  Africa. 

The  southern  third  of  the 
island  is  entirely  different 
Sheltered  by  the  huge  pitch- 
stone  crag  of  the  Sgurr,  ft  is 
soft  and  luscious.  Broad- 
leaved trees  shade  bluebells 
and  wild  garlic,  orchids  and 
yellow  irises.  On  rocks  and 
white  sands  washed  by  the 
Gulf  Stream,  seals  and  otters 
play.  Palms  and  a flame-tree 
flourish  in  the  laird’s  garden. 

For  the  past  13  years,  Eigg 
has  had  a laird  to  match  its 
own  character.  Keith  Schel- 
Ienberg  is  of  Lichtenstein 
descent  and  a Hebridean  by 
adoption.  Once  a familiar 
name  in  the  London  gossip 
columns,  known  for  his  liking 
for  fast  living,  racing  power- 
boats. vintage  Bentleys  and 
bobsleighs,  there  was  some 
apprehension  when  he  bought 
the  island  But  he  is  so  | 
dedicated  a conservationist  * 
that  now  no  shooting  is 
allowed  on  the  island  and 
fishing  is  limited  He  has  tried 
to  infuse  new  life  into  the 
community  by  encouraging 
farming,  fishing  and  forestry 
as  well  as  the  traditional 
crofting  and  since  his  arrival,' 
the  resident  population  has 
doubled  to  about  80. 


Tourism  was  to  be 
another  ingredient 
he  converted  several 
farm-houses,  lodges  and 
bothies  into  simple  self-cater- 
ing holiday  homes.  When 
these  proved  too  successful, 
bringing  in  200  visitors,  he  cut 
the  maximum  number  of 
holiday  tenants  to  60. 

For  them,  and  those  visiting 
the  island  for  a few  hours  by 
ferry  from  Arisaig  or  Mallaig 
or  in  their  own  yachts,  Eigg 
offers  an  escape  into  solitude 
and  beauty.  There  is  no  pub  — 
although  there  is  a cosy  guest- 
house with  a view  of  <*»ak 
basking  on  the  rocks  at  Kildo- 
nan  — and  only  one  general 
store  in  the  middle  of  the 
island  One  of  the  laird’s  Land 
Rovers  can  be  hired  as  a taxi 
and  a few  bicycles,  sailing 
d^Ighl,£?  and  canoes  are  avail- 
able. He  or  his  skipper  wfll 
fake  visitors  to  the  other 
island  on  charter  voyages  in 

bLi1Un?920UnChR°yalS“t' 
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TRAVEL  NOTES 


TRAVEL  ALSO 
APPEARS  ON  PAGE  36 


There’s  no  alternative 

Groundstar  House.  London  Road,  Crawley,  Sussex  RH10  2TB. 

AlrTA  95301.  All  iHMlOiyS  an-  iipuruliil  bjr  (A-dn-lag.  llnhdayb  Lid.  Iwddrrof  ATOL2366. 


For  detaHs  of  holiday 
rentals  and  current  prices  at 
the  Kildonan  Hotel  on  Eigg 

contact  the  Administrator,  isle 
of  Bag  Estate,  Invemess- 
shJre  (0687  82413).  or  the 


shire  (6687  8241 3).  or  the 

Secretary,  Maybank,  Udny, 

Elton,  Aberdeenshire  (06513 
2367).  Details  of  holidays  at 
the  Kinloch  Castle  Hotel  cm 
Rhum  can  be  obtained  from 
the  hotel  itself  (0687  2037).  For 
times  ol  ferries  from  the 


2403)  or^ tebrfdlf3# <0687 
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REVIEW 


TRAVEL 


Birra,  signor?  Maybe  a plate  of  «!rrea?  A c*fife  io  the  PiazMdi  San  Cosimato  in  Trastererc,  where  restaurants  spin  £«r  oat  orer  the  cabbies,  their  tables  a permanent  invitation  to  indolence,  and  their  customer,  more  likely  to  be  Romans  than  tourists 


Bow  bells 
in  Rome 


Strangely  enough,  the 
best  view  of  Rome  is 
not  from  one  of  its 
seven  hills,  but  from 
the  Janiculum,  a 
• ...  wooded  ridge  which,  running 
* parallel  to  the  Tiber,  provides 
the  city  with  a natural  western 
boundary.  1 have  always 
thought  it  rather  unfair  tint 
the  Janiculum  should  have 
been  omitted  from  the  famous 
list,  as  it  is  a good  deal  more 
hill-like  than  the  Caclian,  the 
Esq  uiHne,  or  the  Viminal,  to 
name  but  three. 

However,  immemorial  tra- 
dition is  doubtless  not  to  be 
argued  with.  From  the  Piazza 
del  Gianicolo,  a large  open 
square  built  around  a gesticu- 
lating esquestrian  statue  of 
Garibaldi,  you  look  down  on 
an  homogenous,  honey-brown 
mass  of  roofs  and  wails,  out  of 
which  rise  the  stately,  grey, 
baroque  domes  of  the  city’s 
churches.  Gradually  the  great 
monuments  of  (in  my  opin- 
jn)  the  world’s  most  beaub- 
v ill  city  emerge  from  the 
anonymity  of  their  terracotta 
setting.  . 

Away  to  the  right  is  the 
Colosseum,  while  across  the 
line  of  trees  that  marks  the 
pflifrcagp  of  the  Tiber  squats  the 
distinctive  bulk  of  the  Pan- 
theon. To  the  far  left,  dose  to 
the  skyline,  are  the  twin 
belfries  of  Trrnita  dei  Monti 
and  beneath  them  the  blur  of 
the  Spanish  Steps  descending 
to  an  invisible  Piazza  <n 
Spagna. 

Obviously,  when  visiting 
any  great  city  the  femous 
sights  demand  to  be  seen.  In 
Rome,  you  can  scarcely  start 
haunting  the  back  streets  until 
you  have  hacked  your  way 
into  the  Sistine  Chapel  and 
been  stifled  in  the  heat  of  the 
Forum.  . 

Eventually,  however,  my 
capacity  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  yet  another  mitf 
tends  to  wane.  All  1 reo/ty 

want  to  do  is  to  to  sit  at  a quiet 

cafe  with  a book  and  a glass  of 
wine,  watching  the  Italians  go 
about  their  daily  busmew.  To 
this  ^itomma  Rome  tortu- 
nately  provides  a solution. 

Perched  up  on  the  Jamcu-- 
lum,  it  is  evident  that  most  of 
the  things  which  fatten  up  the 
guidebooks  are  on  tiie  distant, 
eastern,  side  of  the  river  (St 
Peter’s  and  the  Vatican  bong 
the  exceptions). 
below,  on  the  west bankof the 
Tiber,  there  appears  to  be  ju* 
a narticularly  dense  patch  ot 
; ^Stoedbyany 
notable  landmark.  This  is 
Trastevere. 

Trastevere  means 

“across  the  Tiber 
and  for  2,000  yrare 
the  name  has  had 
the  connotations 
“out  of  town,"  despite  the  fact 

.taXrive?* 

at  most.  OrigMly  « 

.7*2 JSS 


If  Trastevere 
were  moved  to 
London,  writes 
Andrew  Powell, 
its  inhabitants 
would  have  to 
be  Cockneys 

washing,  crowded  with  rats, 
and  fragrant  with  baking  pizza 
and  roasting  coffee.  The  very 
narrowness  of  the  alleys  make 
them  a pleasure  to  walk  in, 
safe  from  even  the  most 
frenzied  taxi-driver. 

ladies  in  aprons  lean  out  of 
upstairs  windows  and  shout 
directly  across  into  their 
neighbours’  kitchens.  Thanks 
to  some  miraculous  combina- 
tion of  thrift,  obstinacy,  and 
rent  control,  Trastevere  is  still 
overwhelmingly  populated  by 
ordinary  Romans  (or,  rather, 
ordinary  Trastevennos).  The 
population  is  so  stable  that  the 
local  accent  is  apparently  as 
strong  as  ever.  It  is  much  as  if 
the  cockneys  had  never  left  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells. 


A! 


Brothers  in  arms:  fnends  m 
the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria, 
at  the  heart  of  Trastevere 

As  I wandered  about  in 
August  this  year,  agreeably 
lost.  I noticed  that  mixed  m 
with  the  washing  overhead 
were  strings  of  rapidly  feding 
fw  remnants  of  the  Noiantn 
festival,  held  every  July.  Oyid 
described  a similar  occasion 
some  1,900  yrars  ago,  only 
then  it  was  held  on  June  24. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  the  hemlof  tire 
whole  rione  (or  district),  is 
possibly  my  favourite  place  in 
Rcuire.  It  is  quite  ^BMhotgh 


With  considerable  self-de- 
nial 1 banished  the  idea  of  a 
glass  of  Pinot  Grigio  and  a 
dish  of  olives,  and  headed 
instead  for  the  sombre  portico 
of  Santa  Maria,  said  by  emi- 
nent authorities  to  be  the 
oldest  church  in  Rome. 
Antique  columns  from  a Ro- 
man temple  support  a ceiling 
gilded  by  Domenichino  in 
1617,  while  in  the  apse  are 
opulent  mosaics  of  Christ  and 
the  Madonna  made  by  artists 
from  Byzantium  in  the  twelfth 
century.  High  up  on  the  facade 
there  are  more  mosaics  which, 
glinting  in  the  sunshine, 
should  ideally  be  studied  in 
detail  from  a table  at 
Sabbatini’s,  the  Piazza’s  best- 
known  trattoria,  directly 
opposite. 

t Sabbatinfstbe  food 
is  simple  and  filling, 
short  on  finesse,  but 
invariably  delicious. 
Having  worked  my  way 
Through  a pile  of  spaghetti 
carbonara,  a generous  plateful 
of  grilled  prawns  and  squid 
and  a dish  of  roasted  radicchio 
shining  with  virgin  olive  oil.  I 
felt  much  better  able  to  take 
notice  of  my  surroundings. 
(Trastevere  has  at  least  a 
dozen  good  restaurants,  one  of 
which,  Alberto  Ciarla,  in  the 
nearby  Piazza  di  San 
Cosimato,  ran  even  boast  a 
Michehn  star.) 

Although  the  Piazza  di 
Santa  Maria  is  undoubtedly 
the  centre  of  the  community, 
the  most  important  place  for 
the  Trastevennos  to  meet  to 
gossip  and  to  end  their  eve- 
ning passaggiata,  the  none 
does  have  other  focal  points, 
notably  the  Piazza  di  San 
Cosimato,  where  there  is  pun- 
gent daily  market;  the  Piazza 
dei  Mercanti,  down  by  the 
river  where  the  ancient 
wharves  used  to  be;  and  the 
Porta  Settimiana,  a gateway  at 
the  junction  of  the  Via  della 
Lungara  (an  old  pilgrim  route 
which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Tiber  towards  St  Peter’s)  and 
the  Via  Garibaldi,  one  of  the 
principal  roads  down  from  the 
Janiculum. 

Precisely  at  this  intersection 
is  a restaurant  called  Romolo, 
renowned  throughout  Rome, 
partly  for  the  artichoke  sauce 
it  serves  with  pasta,  partly  for 
its  pretty  walled  garden,  but 
mostly  because  it  occupies 
what  was  once  the  house  of 
Raphael's  girlfriend,  the  fam- 
ous Fomarina  or  “baker’s 
daughter",  for  whom  the  ge- 
nius pined,  neglecting  his 
work  and  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Pope,  who  in 
effect  had  her  kidnapped. 

Raphael’s  story  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  die  spirit  of 


Around  Trastevere 


TRAVEL  NOTES 


There  are  few  hotels  in 
Trastevere  (though  there  are 
pensiones)  and  rtfs  therefore 
sensible  to  stay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tfoer.  Many  of  the 
hotels  in  Rome  are  on,  or  near, 
the  Via  Veneto,  in  the  section 
of  the  city  which  expanded  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  to  accommodate 
northern  Europeans  and 
Americans  on  the  Grand  Tour. 

Rome’s  two  smartest  hotels, 
the  Hassler-VMa  Mecfld  and 
the  Eden,  are  to  be  found 
there.  More  convenient  for 
Trastevere,  and  somewhat 
more  economical,  is  the 
ptoasant  old-fashioned  Hotel 
Forum,  the  roof  terrace  of 
which  has  a superb  view  over 

the  Palatine,  and  surprisingly 
enough,  the  Forum. 

Cttatia  (reservations:  01-686 
5633)  have  a brochure  which 
includes  a variety  of  hofidays  in 

Rome.  A three-night  weekend 
break  at  a four-star  hotel  like 
The  Forum  costs  from  £239 
includingthe  return  airfare. 
Citalia  wra  also  tailor-make  any 
holiday  fei  Italy  to  imfivtdual 
requirements. 

Guidebooks:  the  best 
guidebook  is  the  Companion 
GukSe  to  Rome  by  Georgina 
Masson  (Coffins,  £935), 
extremely  informative,  and  well 
written. 
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SIEMENS 


As  thertis  a range  of  hearing 
problems,  we’ve  a range  of 
hearing  instruments. 


TELOS"  The  lust  hearing  aid  with  remote  control.  COSMEA1  The  tiny  instrument  that  s in  your  ear 
tor  better  hearing  at  your  tmgertips. 


and  out  of  sight. 

i 


Because  every  person's  hearing  difficulty 
is  quite  individual,  no  one  hearing  aid  can 
cope  with  every  type  ot  hearing  loss. 

Which  is  why  Siemens,  the  largest 
hearing  instrument  manufacturer  in  the  world, 
develop  and  manufacture  an  entire  range  of 
high  technology  hearing  instruments  here  in 
Britain. 

No-one  can  offer  more  experience  in 
hearing  instrument  electronics  - we  developed 
our  first  hearing  instrument  as  long  ago  as 
1910  - and  no-one  in  Britain  can  offer  a wider 
range  of  hearing  instruments  incorporating 
thelatest  ‘chip’  technology. 

Send  for  our  free  information  pack  which 
shows  just  how  we  can  identify  your  particular 
difficulty  - and  provide  the  hearing  instrument 
that's  right  for  you. 

Better  hearing 
through  bettertechnology. 

^Siemens  Hearing  Instruments  Limited!  ^ 
Siemens  House,  Southern  Road, 
Aylesbury,  Bucks.  HP19  3AY. 

Tel:  01-546  3622  (24  hour  answering). 
Manchester  Tel:  061-834  6582. 
Cheltenham  Tel:  0242-512997. 

Please  post  me  more  information  on 
Siemens  range  of  hearing  instruments. 
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tough  draw 

in  heat 

There  will  he  no  easy 
qualification  for  Adrian 
Moorhouse  in  the  heats  after 
midnight  tonight  in  the  100 
metres  breaststroke,  judging 
by  the  draw  in  the  Olympic 
pool  (Steven  Downes  writes) 
MoOrhouse.  the  fastest  man 
m the  world  this  year,  is  drawn 
in  the  eighth  and  final  heat, 
flanked  by  Dmitri  Volkov,  the 
third-ranked  Soviet  and. 
Karoly  Guttler,  the  Hungarian 
and  fifth  fastest  this  year. 

Pay  approved 

Fina,  the  international 
governing  body,  yesterday  ap- 
proved a constitution  at  its 
congress  to  permit  the  receipt 
of  money  into  a trust  fund  by 
swimmers  for  appearances, 
from  endorsements. 

Libya  relents 

Libya  have  relented  and  de- 
cided to  send  a team  of  13  to 
Seoul,  following  a personal 
plea  to  Colonel  Gaddafi  from 
the  IOC  president.  Juan  Anto- 
nio Samaranch. 


ransom  a 
fortune 


By  David  Miller 
Seoul 

The  Games  have  begun,  and 
the  Russians  are  here;  either  of 
which  is  remarkable,  and  wel- 
come, if  you  pause  to  think 
about  the  events  of  the  past 
four  years.  The  two  strongest 
forces  in  sport,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
face  each  other  for  the  first 
time  for  12  years  in  the 
company  of  the  largest  entry 
from  the  most  countries  ever 
assembled.  We  are  witnessing 
an  Olympic  Games  of  remark- 
able magnitude. 

With  a gracious  oriental 
bow  and  a touch  of  mystic 
culture,  the  South  Koreans 
have  welcomed  us  with  a 
hospitality  unsurpassed,  ft  is 
reminiscent  of  those  golden 
days  in  Tokyo,  24  years  ago, 
when  sport  was  supreme,  be- 
fore politics,  money  and  fear 
had  kidnapped  the  Games. 
We  must  pray  that  the  next 
fortnight  passes  with  the 
peacefulness  and  elegance 


with  which  it  has  begun. 

We  must  hope,  loo,  that  on 
the  way,  the  standards  of 
achievement  wall  reach  those 
peaks  of  performance  which 
wc  have  been  forecasting,  and 
that  once  again  the  Olympics 
will  be  a testimony  to  man- 
kind's ambition  and  potential 
and  not  to  its  vices.  Torn  for 
so  long  by  one  crisis  or 
another,  the  world’s  commu- 
nity needs  the  reassurance  of  a 
happy  party  and  the  Olympics 
are  unique  in  their  capacity  to 
provide  it. 

As  Juan  Antonio 
Samaranch  said  yesterday  at 
the  dosing  of  the  session  of  the 
International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee {IOCk  “If  we  have 
succeeded,  the  IOC  will  be 
showi  ng  its  worth  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  important 
organizations." 

No  dty  has  ever  done  more 
than  Seoul  to  greet  the  world. 
The  fifth  most-populated  city 
with  10  million,  this  learning 


complex  of  skyscrapers  and 
shanty  towns,  handsome 
green  hills  and  steamy  sky- 
lines. ancient  palaces  and 
tranquil  gardens  and  parks,  all 
woven  along  either  side  of  the 
wide  and  winding  Han  River, 
is  breathtaking  to  behold. 
Sporting  facilities  are  simply 
an  astonishment. 

Tokyo  in  1974  may  have 
charmed  us.  but  the  XXIV 
Olympics  have  opened  the 
door  to  a relatively  unknown 
people,  whose  response  to 
being  discovered  is  as  refresh- 
ingly welcoming  as  the  scent 
of  a summer  flower. 

I do  not  know  if  this  is  the 
real  face  of  Korea,  but  towards 
the  Olympic  guests  their  cour- 
tesy, if  not  always  their  lan- 
guage translation,  is 
enchanting.  It  might  seem 
trite  to  say  so,  but  there  is  the 
leeling  that  Seoul  is  helping 
the  world  to  be  a nicer  place, 
for  all  its  own  tortuous  prob- 


lems now  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

We  may  be  surrounded  by 
countless  police,  and  we  may 
have  to  check  our  identity  and 
hand  baggage  every  quarter  of 
a mile,  but  that  is  the  price  of  a 
violence  which  is  not  unique 
to  this  peninsular  of  the  38th 
parallel.  We  have  come  to 
terms  with  it,  and  I have  yet  to 
hear  a harsh  word  by  either 
guard  or  visitor.  1 hope  the 
athletes  are  as  comfortable 
and  as  attentively  cared  for  as 
I have  been  so  far. 

As  a journalist,  I long  for  the 
old  days  when  you  could  still 
stroll  into  the  village,  un- 
announced, and  chat  with 
whom  you  pleased.  That 
would  be  impossible  now, 
never  mind  the  security 
against  terrorism,  because 
8,000  journalists  would  shred 
the  competitors'  composure 
with  a terror  of  a different 
type. 

The  main  news  of  yesterday 
is  that  Marit  Gramov,  the 


a dose  can  Discovering  Olympic  harmony 

Two  American  yachtsmen,  «/ 


Two  American  yachtsmen, 
John  Shadden  and  Charlie 
McKee,  have  been  cleared  of 
cheating  but  only  narrowly 
escaped  disqualification,  for 
cutting  holes  inside  their  470 
boat,  after  it  had  been  of- 
ficially measured. 

Opening  plea 

The  Olympic  Games  should 
be  open  to  all  athletes,  includ- 
ing professionals,  Juan  Anto- 
nio Samaranch,  the  IOC 
president,  declared  on  the  eve 
of  opening  ceremony  in  Seoul, 

Bike  cleared 

The  International  Cycling 
Union  (UCI1  yesterday  ap- 
proved the  use  of  the  radically 
designed  American  racing 
bike  in  the  Games  after  an 
inspection  yesterday. 

Football  thre. 

There  will  be  no  football 
tournament  at  future  Olympic 
Games  unless  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee 
(IOC)  drops  demands  that  all 
professionals  be  allowed  to 
play.  An  emergency  meeting 
of  vice-presidents  of  the  Inter- 
national Football  Federation 
(FIFA)  yesterday  confirmed 
their  decision  to  restrict  the 
1992  Barcelona  event  to  play- 
ers aged  under  23. 

Tamed  away 

A South  African  fencing  judge 
has  been  refused  entry  to 
South  Korea  for  the  Games. 
Emanuel  Daniels,  a former 
president  of  the  South  African 
Fencing  Association,  arrived 
at  Seoul's  Kimpo  airport  on 
Wednesday  but  was  stopped 
by  immigration  staff  and 
made  to  leave. 
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The  smiling  spirits:  the  Britain  jndo  team 
(from  top  left)  Mark  Adshead,  Neil 
Adams,  Elvis  Gordon,  Kerri  th  Brown, 
Denzign  White,  Dennis  Stewart  and  Neil 
Eckersley  promise  to  give  value  for  little 
money  (John  Good body  writes).  In  four 
Olympics,  21  players  have  won  10 
medals  — a success  rate  no  other  British 
sport  can  match. 

Arthur  Mapp,  the  team  manager,  said 
yesteiday  that  he  was  "hopeful"’  of  three 
medals  here,  but  would  also  be  dis- 
appointed if  the  team  did  not  gain  its  first 


gold  after  four  silver  and  six  bronzes. 
“Five  of  this  squad  were  in  Los  .Angeles, 
three  winning  medals,  so  they  are  not 
overawed  by  the  Games.  But  the  com- 
petition is  stronger  than  1984.” 

Mapp  points  cut  that  grants  from 
Minet  and  the  Sports  Council  provided 
£88.000  over  the  past  year,  but  the 
French  squad  budget  for  1988  was  £1.25 
million.  "To  keep  die  squad  together  we 
have  to  find  a sponsor."  Adams,  twice  a 
Gaines  finalist,  says  that  a "professional 
body  is  needed  to  raise  the  money."  He 


hopes  success  in  Seoul  will  breed  backing 
and  welcomes  the  first  nranutment  in 
Paris  in  November  with  prize  money. 

Brown,  the  lightweight,  and  Eckersley, 
tbe  bantamweight,  both  took  bronze 
medals  four  years  ago  but  the  two  players 
with  the  best  hopes  are  White,  the 
middleweight,  and  Gordon,  the  heavy- 
weight, who  finished  in  the  top  three 
places  at  the  last  world  and  European 
championships.  Britain  seem  set  for 
another  successful  week  in  the  sport. 

(Photograph:  Ian  Stewart) 


Hearts  are  rested 
and  full  of  hope 


By  Roddy  Forsyth 


& 


After  the  diversions  of  World 
Cup  and  European  club  foot- 
ball. the  premier  division 
resumes  business  with  at  least 
one  capacity  crowd,  for^  the 
meeting  of  Heart  of  Midlo- 
thian and  Rangers  at 
Tynecastle.  Rangers,  who  lead 
the  championship,  stuttered 
in  their  last  outing,  the  UEFA 
Cup  tic  with  Katowice,  of 

Poland  . - 

The  continued  absence  ot 
McCoist  through  injury  is  a 
setback  and  Rangers  were  not 
certain  vesterday  that  Gough 
-.vas  fully  fit.  although  it  seems 
likelv  that  the  defender  will  be 
readv  to  take  his  usual  place. 

Graeme  Sou  ness  has  in- 
cluded himself  in  a pool  of  1 5 
placers  which  also  includes 
Woods.  Stevens.  Brown, 
Gough.  Wilkins. 
Butcher.  Drinkelh  Ian  Fer- 
guson. Durrani,  Cooper,  Wal- 
ters. Nisbct  and  Derek 
Ferguson. 

\i  T\neeastle  .Alex  Mac- 
Dona  Id/ the  Hearts  joint  man- 
scer.  has  a full  contingent  to 
ca  11  upon  and  he  was  able  to 
take  a cheerful  view  of 
McCoist's  indisposition,  ty 
erv  little  helps’*,  he  said 
adding;  "Now  a11  we  need  ,s 
fZ  four  or  five  of  them  to  go 
down  with  tin  during  the 

wts  alad  ot  the  relict  of  two 
wi-rtS-  break  from  League 
nctior.  because  of  the 

p-.Mponemeni  of  Iasl  r* 

u-da^s  card  to  accommodate 

Je  rome-based  players 'a  the 

ec„“od  squad.  -Withoui 

coubt  the  rest  helps.  Th*  pau- 
has  been  a bit  hectic  and  there 

i7*  a lot  of  demands  on 

pia-.ers  iust  now  so  we  hope 
!*Q  tfcev  will  feet  refreshed 

ZglSfZ** 

tairt  place  at  Celtic  who  may 


not  reach  their  63.000  capacity 
but  could  well  have  Britain's 
biggest  crowd  of  the  day 
against  Aberdeen.  The  cham- 
pions have  had  a miserable 
start  to  their  season  and 
morale  has  not  been  helped  by 
the  news  ihat  Peter  Grant  has 
contracted  a debilititaing  vi- 
rus and  will  be  unable  to 
enforce  his  presence  in  mid- 
field  for  an  indefinite  period 

Reports  that  McAvennie  is 
unsettled  and  wishes  to  return 
to  London  surfaced  again  this 
week  and  angered  the  Celtic 
manager,  Billy  McNeill,  who 
said:  “Frank  is  a Celtic  player 
and  will  remain  a Celtic 
player.  He  signed  a long 
contract  and  as  far  as  I am 
concerned  he  is  going  to 
honour  it". 

On  a less  contentious  note, 
McNeill  pointed  out  that  de- 
spite Celtic's  indifferent  form 
the  club  had  provided  seven 
players  for  the  Scottish  World 
Cup  and  under-21  squads 
which  travelled  to  Norway 
earlier  in  the  week  and  be- 
lieves that  the  men  involved 
will  benefit  from  the  release 
from  domestic  pressure. 

Aberdeen  travelled  south  to 
Glasgow  last  night  and  wait 
only  for  a fitness  test  on 
Simpson,  who  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Scotland  squad 
because  of  a hamstring  injury. 
Alex  Smith.  Aberdeen's  joint 
manager,  was  in  buoyant 
mood  yesterday  and  when  it 

was  suggested  lhal. lhe  c ub  s 
record  of  drawing  every' 
Traeue  game  this  season 
pointed  toanolher  split  de- 
cision  against  Celtic,  he 

^Auhe  worst.  I think.  We 
have  drawn  five  games  and  I 
felt  wc  should  have  won  tour 
of  them  so  iibas  to  come  right 

one  day  and  I frel  we  are  ready 
to  push  ahead  now. 


Glamorgan  crumble  as  title 


B "ORCESTER:  H orcester- 
shire  f 24pis ) beat  Glair, orgsn 
(4)  by  an  innings  and  76  runs 
Worcestershire  duly  won  the 
Britannic  Assurance  county 
championship  at  Worcester 
yesterday,  sweeping  Glamor- 
gan's remaining  resistance 
aside  once  the  pitch,  vandal- 
ized during  the  nighL  had 
been  restored  to  a playable 
condition.  Glamorgan  were 
bowled  out  in  their  second 
innings  for  103  runs. 

It  is  Worcestershire's  fourth 
title,  the  others  having  come 
in  1964.  1965  and  1975.  3nd  if 
just  a little  of  the  gloss  was 
taken  away  by  what  had 
happened  to  the  pitch,  nobody 
could  claim  that  it  affected  the 
result  Hick's  innings  on 
Thursday  had  made  ab- 
solutely sure,  weather  permii- 
ling.  that  Worcestershire 
would  win. 

In  answer  to  criticism  of  the 
pitches  at  New  Road  pis 
season,  much  of  it  fully  jus- 
tified. Worcestershire  can 
point  to  their  record  on  other 
grounds.  They  have  been  just 
as  successful  away  from  home. 
Of  their  10  victories,  oniy  four 
were  at  Worcester. 

Surrey  used  to  make  a 
similar  submission  in  the 
1950s.  when  their  numerous 
championships  coincided 
with  inferior  Oval  pilches.  I 
still  have  a slightly  aggrieved 
letter  from  the  late  Jim  Laker 


Wo  res 

Kent 

Essex: 

3v  John  Woodcock 


Top  of  the  table 

P W L D Bt  Bl  Pt9 
0 3 9 55  75  290 
0 5 7 57  72  289 
21  8 5 8 51  69  266 


illustrating  that  he  and  Tony 
Lock  were  at  least  as  success- 
ful away  from  Kenningion  as 
they  were  there. 

Ten  years  ago  19  champ- 
ionship hundreds  were  scored 
on  the  Worcester  ground.  This 
year  there  were  eight  — four  by 
Hick  and  one  each  from 
Martin  Crowe.  Curtis,  Neale 
and  Moxon.  .Any  chance  there 
may  have  been  of  another 
yesterday  was  virtually  re- 
moved by  an  injury  to  May- 
nard. Suffering  from  a badly 
bruised  foot-  he  came  in  at 
No.  7 with  a runner. 

Between  noon,  when  the 
blow  dryers  had  done  their 
stuff  and  the  match  could 
resian.  and  one  o’clock. 
Worcestershire  extended  their 
first  innings  from  380  for  six 
to  J23  all  out.  If  Thqmas, 
bowling  to  the  relevant  end. 
•Ass  trying  io  hit  the  soiled 
area,  he  was  not  conspicu- 
ous!;* successful;  but  the  days 
3re  nearly  over  when  bowlers 
ai  practice  lay  down  targets  at 
which  to  aim. 

In  jusL  over  two  hours  after 
lynch  Glamorgan  were 
bjwle-J  out.  Of  their  more 
experienced  players.  Butcher 


ge  attempt  Mis 


Before  winning  the  county 
championship  yesterday, 
Worcestershire  were  held  up 
by  nocturnal  interference  to 
their  home  pitch  (John  Wood- 
cock writes!.  On  removing  the 
covers,  the  groundsman  found 
several  large  deposits  of  oil 
and  industrial  soap,  o?  suf- 
ficient significance  is  delay  the 


start  of  play  by  an  hour. 

Speculation  as  to  the  per- 
petrators ranged  far  and  wide. 
Was  it-  maybe,  someone  with  a 
bet  on  Kent  to  win  the  champ- 
ionship? Nobody  claimed 
responsibility-  though.2  visitor 
was  ijuesiioaea  by  police. 


was  caught  at  short  leg  off 
Dilley  and  Holmes  at  second 
slip  after  making  a breezy  33: 
Thomas  drove  his  second  ball 
to  wide  mid-off  and  Derrick 
was  beau li fully  caught  at  third 
slip  by  Curtis.  Even  on  one 
leg.  Maynard  made  the  best 
strokes  of  the  day. 

For  Worcesiershire.  New- 
port rounded  off  what  has 
been  a great  season  for  him 
with  five  wickets,  and  soon 
after  four  o’clock  Neale,  the 
winning  captain,  was  waving 
to  a large,  happy  and  merci- 
fully sober  crowd.  The  only 
other  cricketer  to  have  led  a 
championship-winning  side  in 
his  benefit  year  was  Norman 
Gifford,  when  he.  too.  was 
captaining  Worcestershire.  I 
doubt,  though,  whether  a 
teacher  of  Russian  has  ever 
done  so  before. 

GLAMORGAN:  Fry  Innings  244  (M  P 
Maynard  69;  N V Radford  4 for  84}. 

Second  innings 

‘A  R Butcfter  c inintpivonri  o naev  — 9 

P A Coney  itw  b Radford 5 

PGP  Roebuck  c Ibngwortn  b Dilley  ...  1 

G C Holmes,  c Hick  D Newpon  33 

M J Cam  c Rhodes,  b Newpon  . — 9 

J G Thomas  c Neale  b Newport 0 

M P Maynard  b ISmgwonh  — 19 

J Derrick  e Curbs  b NBwpon 0 

tC  P Meiscn  cand  b Newpon 0 

5 L VUnfun  not  out — 13 

S Basnan  c Leatnardals  b Wmgwonn  10 

E*ras  ID  1.  id  i.  w si ---  4 

Tefal 103 

FALL  OF  WICKETS;  1-14.  2-14,  3-24. 4- 
56. 5-58. 6-72, 7-73, 840,  9-80. 

BOWLING-  0*ey  6-3-30-2:  Radford  B-2- 
i6-1.  Newpon  10-3-23-5,  Weston  5-1-14- 
0.  Iftngwonn  4.2-1-16-2. 

WORCESTERSHIRE:  Frst  Innings 

T s Curbs  b Thomas 8 

G J Lord  b Dernck  42 

G A Hick  c sub  b Thomas  - 197 

D A Leatheraaie  c Matson  b Basiien  ...  4 
*P  A Nes<e  c RoetHjck  b Car.n  . — 29 

M J Wesion  c Basiien  b Cann  2 

TS  j Rhodes  r Thomas  o Wat«n„.  . 46 
PJ  Newpon  cMeoono  Thomas  ... . 25 

P k iihngwonh  c suo  o Demo  16 

N V Radford  not  can -..10 

G R Dilley  o Demck 5 

5«tras  lb  5.  lb  21.  w 2.  nb  6.i  — ■ 34 

Torel 423 

FAU.  Or  W1CKSTS  1 -28.2-101.il  10. 4- 
253  5%?63.  6-342.  7-382.  6-366.  9-417. 
BOWLING-  Thomas  36-4-130-3:  Wartun 
34-6-91-1;  Derrick  32-7-91-3;  Basoen25- 
5-55-1;  Gann  B-2-20-2. 

Seora  after  TOO  owsre;  3K-5. 

Umpirt-v  B Dudteson  and  3 laadheanar. 


Soviet  Minister  of  Sport,  was 
elected  to  the  IOC  in  place  of 
the  . late  Constantin 
Andrianov.  Gramov,  who 
radiates  progressiveness 
under  the  health -giving  balm 
of  the  new  Soviet  regime,  said 
at  a press  conference  that  bis 
ambition  as  a new  IOC  mem- 
ber is  for  greater  democracy: 
which,  I suspect,  means  less 
power  for  the  IOC  members. 

The  socialist  bloc  was  un- 
happy at  the  wipe-out  of  Sofia 
in  the  1994  Winter  Games 
vote  on  Thursday.  Such  mat- 
ters, Gramov  suggests,  should 
come  under  the  influence  of 
national  Olympic  committees 
and  international  federations, 
rather  than  being  determined 
by  the  private  votes  of  the  JfOC 
members. 

The  Russians  are  back  in 
the  fold  and  meaning  busi- 
ness, on  and  off  the  track. 
They  should  be  welcomed: 
even  if  we  ought  to  keep  as 
close  an  eye  on  them  as  they 
do  on  everyone  else. 

Course  is 
difficult, 
Leng  says 

From  Jenny  MacArthnr 
Seoul 

Virginia  Leng,  the  reigning 
world  and  European  cham- 
pion, yesterday  described  the 
cross-country  course  for  the 
Olympic  three-day  event  — 
which  takes  place  on  Wednes- 
day — as  more  difficult  than 
the  one  at  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  British  won  the  silver 
medal  and  Mrs  Leng,  the 
individual  bronze.  The  Seoul 
course  has  been  designed  by 
Hugh  Thomas,  a former  Brit- 
ish international  rider. 

Mrs  Leng's  verdict,  backed 
up  by  Ian  Stark,  who  was  also 
on  the  Los  Angeles  team, 
came  after  the  five  British 
riders  had  completed  their 
first  walk  of  the  course  at  Won 
Dang  - 20  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Seoul. 

"Although  the  fences  are  big 
it's  the  terrain  which  makes  it 
more  difficult,”  Mrs  Leng 
said.  "It's  not  only  up  and 
down  but  you  are  also  travers- 
ing slopes  continually.  It  will 
be  a real  lest  of  fitness  and 
endurance  of  the  horse.”  All 
the  riders  (Mark  Phillips, 
Karen  S linker  and  Loma 
Clarke  make  up  the  five)  agree 
that  it  is  “very  technical,  a 
rider's  course'*. 

Although  there  are  plenty  of 
alternative  routes  at  fences, 
many  of  them,  said  Lord 
Patrick  Beresford,  the  chef 
d'equipe,  are  no  easier  than 
the  straight  route. 

Despite  the  riders’  initial 
reaction,  it  is  expected  to  suit 
the  British  who  traditionally 
thrive  over  a big  cross- 
country. 


History  beckoning:  Carl  Lewis,  four  times  a gold  medal 
winner  in  1984,  aiming  to  repeat  the  achievement  this  year 

Keeping  on  eye  on 
daunting  Kerly 


From  Sydney 

When  South  Korea  play  Great 
Britain  at  the  Olympic  tour- 
nament starting  here  tomor- 
row, they  will  be  closely 
watching  the  man  wearing 
shin  No.  13.  Sean  Kerly,  who 
seored  four  goals  in  three 
matches  in  the  six-nations 
tournament  at  Ipoh.  Malaysia, 
in  June.  The  Koreans  were 
beaten  4-0  by  Britain  in  the 
final  but  Roger  Self,  the  team 
manager,  said:  “We  won't  be 
over-confident 
South  Korea,  holders  of  the 
Asian  Games  title,  beat  Paki- 
stan 2-1  here  this  week  but  lost 
3-0  on  the  following  day. 
Britain,  however,  have  the 
edge  in  experience  with  Kerly. 
at  centre  forward.  Barber,  aL 
full  back,  and  Ian  Taylor,  in 


Friskin,  Seoul 

goal,  remaining  automatic 
choices. 

It  will  be  a tension-filled 
first  day.  In  group  A.  Australia 
seem  to  have  the  easiest  task 
against  Kenya.  Pakistan,  the 
defending  champions,  could 
face  lough  opposition  from 
Spain  and  The  Netherlands 
ought  to  beat  Argentina. 

Britain's  match  against 
South  Korea  is  the  third  of  the 
day  in  group  B.  Earlier,  the 
vastly  improved  Indians  may 
have  to  struggle  a little  against 
the  Soviet  Union  who  drew  I- 
1 with  them  in  Nairobi  where 
India  went  on  to  win  the 
invitation  tournament. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  (probaDto)'  < Taylor  □ 
Faulkner.  P Barter.  J Poner.  R Dodds 
(capum).  M Gnmiey.  K S Bdzura.  R 
Leman.  S Kerly,  F?  CW1,  Imran  Snentaro. 


N 


qn  pTHERf;  pages. 


Page  50:  Said  Aouita  in  colour.  Page  51:  David  Miller's 
prospects  for  the  game  and  a detailed  guide  to  the  first  week. 
Page  52:  equestrianism,  tennis  and  swimming;  Page  53: 
athletics.  Page  54;  Olympic  memories.  Other  sport  on  pages  55 
and  58.  Racing  on  pages  55  and  56 
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ARE YOU 
LOOKING  FOR  LOVE 
IN  ALL  THE 
WRONG  PLACES? 


CHARISMA 
(The  kind 
JACKIEO  has!) 


WHOSE  MON 
BITANYWl 
Should  you 
Marriage  C 

Can  the  new 
skin  creams 
really  slow 
ageing? 

The  woman 
ROBERT 
BEDFORD 
loves 


Why 
(some) 
beautiful 
women 
wish  they  weren't 
Honest1. 
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OLYMPICS  GUIDE 


Faster,  higher,  stronger 
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Seoul,  the 


athletes  of 


161  nations 
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competitive 


business  of 


the  XXIVth  — , . 

Steffi  Graf:  taking  tennis 

Olympiad.  the  °lympic 

Looking  forward  to  the  first 
Games  free  of  significant 
boycott  since  Munich  in 
1972,  David  Miller  believes 
that  the  South  Koreans  have 
the  technology,  the  facilities 


and  the  will  to  create  an 


outstandingly  successful  event 


*5' 


P 


sS* 


Sean  Kerly:  hockey  may  Virginia  Leng:  will  a gold 

Ron  wild:  Morocco's  Said  Aouita,  capable  of  dominating  all  distances  between  800  and  10,000  metres,  arrives  at  the  Games  unbeaten  in  more  than  50  consecutive  flat  races  appeal  to  armchair  fens  follow  silver  and  bronze? 
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LIFE  AT  THE 
SHARP  END, . 


Whether  youfra  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground, 
in  Lincolnshire  or  Germany,  life  in  the  RAF  is  life  at 
the  sharp  end  Each  year  we  need  Officers  to  join 
the  men  and  women  who  work  in  NATOfe  front-line, 
defending  our  airspace  all  around  the  clock 

Tbday,  the  RAF  is  flying  mare  than  20  different 
types  of  aircraft  and  each  of  them  needs  highly 
skilled  Officers  from  many  different  branches  to 
keep  them  flying,  24  hours  a day.  Just  about  every 


aspect  of  modem  technology  is  needed  in  one  car 
mare  of  the  different  careers  in  the  RAF  and  just 
about  every  kind  of  human  skill  as  well  Whatever 
yoiire  doing  right  now;  the  chances  are  we  can 
use  your  abilities,  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air. 
Either  way,  you'll  enjoy  one  of  the  most  exciting 
careers  around. 

This  yean  weH  need  pilots,  navigators,  air 
traffic  controllers  and  fighter  controllers.  Well 

need  engineers,  and  peopletodesignour  training 
programmes.  Well  need  specialists  in  personnel, 
in  the  RAF  regiment,  in  supply  and  adnfirhstzation, 
doctors  and  computer  experts.  And  lots  more. 

Whatever  yoifre  good  at,  we  can  help  you 
to  enjoy  developing  your  skills  in  one  of  the  UK’s 


biggest  Companies,1  As  part  of  your  career  pro- 
gression, you  will  have  opportunities  to  develop 
your  leadership  and  management  skills  to  fit  you 
for  senior  executive  appointments. 

But  whichever  RAF  career  you  choose,  we 
can  promise  that  yotfii  enjoy  it  a lot  mare  than  just 
about  any  career  in  civilian  life 

Many  RAF  careers  are  available  after  GCSE 
or  ‘O'  Levels,  but  graduates  start  with  more  senior- 
ity and  a higher  salary. 

WHAT  NOW? 

Tbfindoutmore,writetoGroupCaptainFeter 

Canning  at  (JA)  Officer  Careers  (09/17/09), 
Stanmore  HAT  4PZ,  listing  your  date  of  birth. 


K55 “ “» *5—  wftSK -5S 

Alternatively,  you  can  call  in  at  any  RAF 
Careers  Information  Office  (in  the  SJU?  ¥fAf 
under  Royal  Air  Force).  S phone 


RAFomcm 
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OLYMPICS  GUIDE 


• . .in  search  of  golden  glory 


The  Olympic  Games,  still 
ine  greatest  show  on 
rarth,  are  here  again.  For 
those  of  you  with  the 
stamina  and  enthusiasm 
to  watch  television  through  the 
rught,  or  for  those  fortunate  as  I 
am  to  he  here  in  this  teeming, 
technologically  miraculous  city 
we  are  entering  the  most  varied 
and  the  most  competitive  16  days 
of  sport  in  history. 

I for  one  am  not  agog  to  see 
whether  the  United  States  finish 
nrst,  second  or  third  in  the  medals 
table  in  the  first  wholly  repre- 
sentative Games  since  1972,  virtu- 
ally tree  of  boycott  and  with  161 
nations.  After  the  chauvinistic 
behaviour  of  ABC  Television,  and 
some  Americans,  in  Los  Angeles 
four  years  ago  - when,  in  the 
absence  of  most  socialist  coun- 
tries, the  United  Slates  won  83 
gold  medals  — 1 would  happily  see 
them  finish  fourth.  They  were 
third,  remember,  in  1976. 

Frankly,  it  does  not  matter.  The 
beauty,  the  drama  and  the  emo- 
tion of  the  Olympic  Games  are,  or 
should  be,  about  individuals:  the 
stars,  known  and  unknown,  prob- 
able and  improbable,  that  we  hope 
to  be  writing  about  over  the  next 
two  weeks. 

Christa  Luding,  for  instance. 
The  East  German  cyclist,  aged  28, 
wifi  attempt  to  become  the  fira 
woman  and  only  the  second 
Olympian  to  win  gold  medals  in 
both  winter  and  summer  Olym- 
pics (Eddie  Eagan,  of  America, 
who  won  the  Ughl-heavyweight 
boxing  title  in  1920.  was  in  the 
winning  four-man  bob  team  in 
1932). 

Luding  began  life  as  a figure- 
skater,  switched  to  speed  skating 
at  14,  and  started  cycling  for 
summer  training  at  17.  She  won 
the  500  metres  speed  skating  event 
at  Sarajevo  in  1984  and  the  1,000 
metres  title  in  Calgary.  Here,  after 
16  national  cycling  champion- 
ships, she  wifi  go  for  the  200 
metres  sprint,  in  which  she  won 
the  world  title  in  1986. 

It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that 
many  of  the  champions 
commanding  the  headlines  will  be 
from  sports-orientated  Eastern 
Europe,  but  not  all. 

Scandinavia,  which  per  capita 
wins  more  medals  than  any  other 
region  in  the  world,  will  be  looking 
to  two  exceptional  old  stagers: 
Partti  Karpinen,  of  Finland, 
attempting  his  fourth  consecutive 
gold  medal  in  the  single  sculls,  and 
Paul  El  vstrom,  of  Denmark,  win- 


ner of  the  first  of  four  sailing  golds 
in  1 948  and  now  hoping  for  a fifth, 
in  the  Tornado  class,  with  his 
daughter.  Trina. 

Television,  and  the  advent  of 
Olga  Korbut  in  1972  in  Munich, 
has  done  for  gymnastics  what  it 
has  done  for  snooker  though  I 
regret  that  women's  gymnastics, 
because  of  the  same  subliminal 
sexual  appeal  as  in  figure  skating, 
gains  more  attention  than  the 
men's,  whose  strength  and  dexter- 
ity are  prodigious.  The  remarkable 
Bilozerchev,  the  Soviet  world 
champion,  is  recovering  from  a 
broken  leg  but  may  still  have  a 
stem  duel  with  Li  bung,  of  China. 

Aurelia  Dobre  is  the  latest  waif- 
like Romanian,  aged  14  and1  a 
sudden  and  sensational  all-round 
winner  oflast  year's  world  champ- 
ionship, winning  four  disciplines 
out  of  six.  Women's  gymnastics 
was  the  first  event  of  the  Seoul 
Games  to  be  a ticket  sell-out, 
everyone  impatient  to  see  the 
fractional  and  arbitrary  judging 
decisions  which  wifi  separate 
Dobre,  Elena  Shoushounova, 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Daniela 
Silivas,  Dobre's  18-year-old  col- 
league and  European  champion, 
and  the  15-year-old  Kristie  Phil- 
lips, of  the  US. 

It  is  doubtfiil  if  Phillips  is 
another  Mary  Lou  Return,  who 
defied  the  norm  of  less  than  seven 
per  cent  body  fat,  which  delays 
puberty,  retains  flexibility  and  can 
surely  not  be  beneficial  for  later 
life. 

It  is  60  years  since  women  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the 
Games,  at  Amsterdam  in  1928,  yet 
only  20  years  since  the  men  who 
control  the  IOC  graciously  permit- 
ted them  to  nin  farther  th  an  half  a 
mile.  A tiny  18-year-old  Korean 
schoolgirl,  Kim  Su  Yong,  hopes  to 
be  one  of  the  host’s  gold  medal- 
lists, in  archery.  The  battle  for 
Oriental  supremacy  between 
China,  Japan  and  Korea  will  be  as 
intense  as  that  between  the  US, 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany. 

The  Koreans  expect  to  win 
many  medals  — especially  in 
boxing,  judo  and  wrestling.  The 
boxing  squad,  which  in  Los  An- 
geles suffered  as  did  others,  from 
the  blatantly  biased  judging  of  US 
officials,  is  under  the  domain  of 
Kim  Sung  Eun,  a fearsome  trainer 
who  is  not  above  administering 
discipline  with  the  assistance  of  a 
rod  across  the  backside. 

The  Korean  women's  hockey 
team,  under  a slightly  more  benign 
regime,  hope  to  repeat  their  Asian 


■It'S,  . '• 


Britain’s  Malcolm  Cooper,  giving  it  his  best  shot 


A generation  on  from  Olga  Korbut,  Seonl  awaits  the  exploits  of  the  14-year-old  Romanian,  Amelia  Dobre 


Games  triumph;  while  the  men's 
event  offers  the  prospect  of  a rare 
British  team  gold  medal  if  they 
can  maintain  recent  form.  Ian 
Taylor  in  goal  and  Sean  Keriy  in 
attack  are  match-winners,  though 
the  Australians,  World  Cup  win- 
ners in  London  two  years  ago,  wifi 
obstruct  the  path. 

Women's  table  tennis  is  another 
event  that  Koreans  believe  they 
may  wrest  from  China  — possibly 
thanks,  in  part,  to  the  controver- 
sial decision  by  the  Chinese  coach 


to  drop  He  Zhili,  the  world  singles 
champion,  in  favour  of  the  less 
experienced  Chen  Jing. 

Swimming,  I have  to  admit,  is 
something  of  a closed  door  to  me, 
and  one  I am  not  pressing  to  open. 
Swimmers,  unless  they  are  out  of 
the  water,  are  without  character: 
invisible,  measurable  by  nothing 
more  than  the  clock.  Divers,  on 
the  other  hand  like  the  ines- 
timable Greg  Louganis  .who  will 
be  defending  his  Los  Angeles  titles 
under  pressure  from  China,  you 


can  see  and  appreciate. 

However,  the  swimming  frater- 
nity wifi  be  attentively  awaiting 
the  bid  of  the  American,  Matt 
Biondi,  to  emulate  Mark  Spitz's 
necklace  of  gold  medals.  And  it 
would  be  a moment  for  great 
celebration  if  Sylvia  Poll  were  to 
defeat  the  mechanical  Kristin 
Otto,  of  East  Germany,  for  Puerto 
Rico's  first  medal  al  anything. 

Tennis,  a controversial  re-entry 
into  the  Olympic  orbit,  will  give  us 
Steffi  Graf  and  Stefan  Edberg 


playing  for  the  sheer  privilege  of 
the  honour  rather  than  money. 

And  athletics?  There  is  such  a 
profusion  of  potentially  memo- 
rable contests  that  it  is  hard  to 
know  which  in  prospect  to  prefer 
those  of  the  women  are  no  less 
fascinating  than  the  men’s.  Flor- 
ence Griffith  Joyner's  100  metres 
world  record  of  10.49$ec,  allied  to 
her  stunningly  feline  physique,  has 
made  her  a figure  as  photogenic  as 
Gar!  Lewis  and  Ben  Johnson, 
world  record  holders  past  and 
present,  who  resume  their  rivalry, 
with  Lewis  seemingly  having  the 
upper  hand  again.  How  many 
medals  Lewis  can  win  is  perhaps 
less  interesting  than  whether  he 
wifi  beat  Bob  Beamon's  long  jump 
record. 

Not  merely  because  sbe  is 
British,  Liz  McColgan's  metro- 
nomic pace  in  the  10,000  metres 
wifi  provide  a riveting  halfhour 
against  the  renowned  Ingrid 
Kristiansen,  of  Norway,  and  Olga 
Bondarenko,  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
while  Yvonne  Murray,  another 
resolute  Scot,  will  be  one  of  those 
contesting  Mary  Slaney's  attempt 
al  the  3,000  metres  gold  medal, 
which  she  thought  was  hers  four 
years  ago  until  she  hustled  Zola 
Budd  from  behind  and  paid  the 
penalty.  For  all  Slaney's  bitter, 
unwarranted  reaction  in  Los  An- 
geles, her  talent  deserves  an 
Olympic  crown  to  conclude  her 
career  at  either  3,000  or  1,500 
metres. 

Butch  Reynolds  in  the 
400  metres  must  hope 
be  has  not  left  his  world 
record  peak  on  the  track 
at  Zurich  and  should  get 
his  revenge  on  Thomas  Schonlebe, 
the  East  German  world  champion 
from  Rome  last  year.  Hie  800 
metres  is  difficult  to  judge  until  we 
know  who  is  running;  Joaquim 
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Today 

Tirewomen's 


the  acrobatic  Xu  Y; 
challenged  by  Elena  Wroshina,  of 
the  Soviet  (Men,  who  is  the 
European  champion,  and  the  two 
Americans,  Metre!  Mitchell, 
second  In  1984,  and  Wendy  Ltan 
Williams. 

Television 

B8C1: 00-55-0500, 0800-1700. 

I7V;  1130-1300. 1815-1645, 1710-1745. 
Ob  0800-0330. 231 5-0700  {tomorrow}. 

Programme 

BASKETBALL'  >030  and  1230.  men: 
pratenmary  rounds. 

BOXING:  1000.  preSmtnary  rounds. 
DIVING:  0600  and  1000,  women:  platform 
preCfiUnarifls- 

FOOTBALL-  0800  and  1000.  pratonhwy 
round. 

VOLLEYBALL:  0730  and  0330.  man: 
prefiminary  mamas. 

Tomorrow 

Britain,  surprising  but 

‘ | bronze  medal  winners 
lay  their  opening 


training  and  cotfd  present 

Britain's  goeBceeper  Ian  Taylor 
(who  earned  the  flag  at  the 


(who  carried  the  flag  a*  the 
opening  ceremony)  with 
dffticulMs. 

Television 

BBC1: 0015-0630 (live),  0630-0855, 1000- 
5205. 2365-D630(Monda«.  . . „ 

BBC2:  1305-1840  (Includes  crictarl}. 

ITV:  1200-1300. 1600-1700L 

C4s  -0700  (BveL  0700-0325.  2330-0700 

(Monday)- 

Programme 

BASKETBALL:  1345.  0245,  1030,  123a 
more  pratanirw/y  rounds. 

boxing:  0100  end  1000.  pretesnaty 

CYCLING:  0000.  men:  lOQkm  teem  trial 

mutNG:0200.  women:  platform  final. 
FOOTBALL  0800  and  1000.  pretontoary 

aSUncg  oactt.ogo  S? 

men.  mam  compulsory  esenasra-  _ 
MOCXEYrMere  ro^gMOa 

Soviet  Union  v India;  0145.  Pawstan  * 
pSSnfl  or  Spam;  0430.  West  Germany  v 

Great  Bntwi  v South  Korea.  Australia  v 

MODERN  PENTATHLON:  00000200  and 

SSSSffi  00000200.  free  p^. 

fiOahats-MOO.  IreepotoL  10  shots,  float 

23^0030 rifle.  40  £*8; 

Kao*  ffioSots. 

0500.  ctey  target  trap.  75  targets,  lira 

en  s heats:  100m  ireestyte. 4uum  i"™- 
0045.  030a  0930.  1130. 

J^cTuroa  group  « 120a  * 

tarvparies. 

Monday 


CHS*** 

raters  breast 

i place.  Bntasi 

,grepu(a«Mi 

iwtomiofli  wW 


45.  1030.  ISM- 
tto,  preSrrtnary 
a men:  sprinfl* 


EQUESTYUAMSK  0100  end  OSOa  three- 
day  event  dressage. 

FOOTBALL;  0800  end  1000,  preflmnafy 
round. 

GYMNASTICS:  0200  and  f 130,  women: 
tsam  compulsory  exercises. 

MODERN  PENTATHLON:  0000-1200, 
fencing. 

ROWING:  0000.  man’s  afimtoatton  heats: 
Single  scuds,  caxiess  pairs,  coxed  fours. 
0000.  women's  ehnratlon  heats:  Double 
scufls.  confess  pairs,  coxed  fours. 
8HO0TMG:  Men:  0000-0145,  smaOtwre 
tree  rifle,  Engflsn  match,  60  shots;  0330. 
smallbore  free  rifle,  Engfistt  match,  10 
shots  flnaL  Woman  0000420a  sport 
pistol  precision.  30  shots;  0230-0400. 
sport  pistol  rapid  Are,  30  shots;  0530. 
sport  pistol  rapid  Bre.  10  shots.  flnaL 
Open:  0000-0500,  day  target  trap,  75 
targets,  second  rouid. 

5WMMMG:  0300.  men's  finals:  100m 
breaststroke.  200m  freestyle.  0300,  wom- 
en's finals;  100m  freestyle,  400m  MMd- 
uaimateey. 

VOLLEYBALL:  0045.  0300.  0530,  073a 
0930, 1130,  man:  prnfinfinary  matches. 
WEKSHIUF7WO:  Up  to  56kg:  0500, 
group  C;  0800,  group  B;  1200.  group  A, 
finaL 

WRESTLING:  0100  and  083a  Greco- 
Roman: 

100kg 

Tuesday 

Nam  Sufeymanotau,  the 

weighUifter  who  defected  from  his 

Bulgaria  and  is  now 
representing  Turkey,  is  set  to  take 
his  first  Olympic  tide.  Weighing 
only  Sst  Mb,  he  can  mover  28 
stone  overhead  and  can  dalm 

to  be  the  strongest  man  pound  for 
pound  in  history. 

Television 

ssapgswnm 

_ 

fTV:  1100130a  1330-1400,  1715-1745, 
18001830. 

C*  -0700  (BveL  0700093a  23300700 
(Wednesday). 

Programme 

BASKETBALL:  0045.  0245,  0530,  073a 
1030am!  123a  men:  prelmirary  rounds. 
BOXINGS  0100  end  1000,  preliminary 
rounds. 

CVCLMGi  0800,  man:  1000m  time  trial 
finaL  4.000m  porsvri  quaMying  round 
DIVING:  0130.  men:  sprtogpoard  finaL 
EOUESTRIANISII:  2300  and  0400,  three- 
day  event  dressage. 

FENCWG:  0500  mart:  toil  prefiminary 
round. 

FOOTBALL:  0600  and  1000  preliminary 
round. 

GYMNASTICS:  Merc  0200  and  0530,  mam 
optional  exercises;  1130  teem  optional 
exercises  finaL 

HANDBALL:  Merc  Preliminary  round: 
1000. 0230. 0500, 0630. 0900, 1030. 
HOCKEY:  Men:  Pmfimtoanr  round:  0000 
Greet  Britain  v Canada:  0145.  Australa  v 
A^enttna,  0430  Germany  v tafia, 
Netherlands  * Mred  or  Spare  0615. 
Soviet  Union  v South  Korea,  Pakistan  v 

MXI6RN  PENTATHLON:  08000930 
swarming. 

ROW1NQ:  0000,  men's  ejbmnabQflhSBB: 
Quadruple  scuds,  coxed  peas,  coxtoss 
tours,  eights.  OOOOj wom^  efimtaMco. 
heats:  stogie  scute.  iwatMde  scuts, 


eights. 

SHOOTING: 


Men:  00000215,  air  rifle.  60 

Shots;  0330.  air  rifle.  lOsfiots.  **.  Open: 
OOO0Q24°day  mrg«  tergate 

third  round;  OSO0  day  tag«  trap,  25 
tamBtiL  final 

SWIMMING:  0000.  man's  heats:  100m 

a KBw  ***»?"!&*■ 

TEWtfS:  0200.  man: wigteB,  Aground. 
VOLLEYBALL:  0045,  0300  0930  1130, 

woman:  pretetiiwynwttiBi^ 

WEJGKTUFnNa  ^ ® 

crap  C:  0800,  group  S;  1200,  Group  A, 

ymESTUHtk  ,0100  gggjaggp- 

SSm?£:O4300BO.  fid*  WW- 


Wednesday 

The  women's  gymnastics  team 
competition,  often  the  most 
defightful  event  in  the  Games, 
reaches  its  efimax  with  the 

voluntary  exercises  where  the 
premium  is  on  oripna&ty.  The 
likely  wkinera:  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Romania,  the  worid 
champions  led  by  Aurelia 
Dobre. 

Television 

B0C1: -0630ffive|.  06300655. 0905-1025. 
1 135-1255. 1*003000  23300630  (Tlum- 


: 1415-1550. 

ITVS  11001300,  13301400.  1715-1745, 
18001630. 

Cfc  -0700  (Ove).  07000830.  23300700 

(Thursday}. 


Programme 


BASKETBALL:  0045.  0245.  0530.  0730. 
1030  and  1230  man:  prefiminary  rounds. 
BOXING:  0100  and  1000.  prefimmary 
rounds. 

CYCLING:  Oi  00,  mere  sprint  quafityng 
rewrd.  4.000m  pursuit  eighth-finals  and 
quarter-finals,  points  race  quafifymg 
round.  0100.  women:  spruit  quairtymg 
round. 

BOUBSTMAMSM:  2330.  Omo-aay  sent 
endurance. 

FENCING:  0500  mere  foil  efimfnation 
round:  110O  foil  finaL  1130,  women:  tort 


prefiminary  round 
FOOTBALL:  i 


0800  and  1000,  prefiminary 

round. 

GYMNASTICS;  0200.  women:  team  op- 
tional exercises.  1130.  team  optional 
exercises  flnu. 

HANDBALL:  0500.  0630.  0900.  1030, 
womore  prefiminary  rounds. 

HOCKEY:  Women:  Prafiminary  round: 
0000.  Argentina  v Great  Britan  0145. 
South  Korea  v West  Germany,  0430, 
Netherlands  v Umtad  States  0615. 
Austria  v Canada. 

MODERN  PENTATHLON:  05000800, 
shooting. 

ROWING:  0000,  men's  raptichages:  single 
scute  double  scute  Quadruple  sews, 
coxed  pairs,  unless  pairs,  coxed  fours, 
caxiess  tours,  eights.  0000.  women's 
ropdetnges:  stogie  scute  double  scute 
quadruple  suite,  unless  pairs,  coxed 
tours,  eights. 

SHOOTING:  Women:  00000130.  air  pis- 
tol, 40  shots;  00000230,  smaRtiore  stan- 
dard rifle,  3x20  shots;  0300.  air  pistol,  10 
shots,  final;  0400,  snaltoore  standard 
rite.  10  shots,  finaL 

SWIMMING:  0300,  men's  finals  100m 
butterfly.  400m  Mfivkfimimecaey.  4 x200m 
freestyle  relay.  0300.  women's  finals: 
200m  breaststroke.  200m  freestyle. 
TENNKfc  0200,  mere  angles,  first  round. 
0200,  women;  stogies,  first  round. 
WATER  POLO:  0000  and  0500.  prefimi- 
nary rounds. 

WEJGtmjFTlNGr  Up  to  6 7.5kg:  0500. 
goup  C;  0800,  group  B;  1200,  group  A, 

WRESTLING;  0100  and  0830,  Greco- 
Raman;  pretintinanes  In  atf  classes, 0830. 
sag,  74hg  and  100kg  finals. 

YACHTING:  04300830,  second  race. 

Thursday 

Britain  have  won  two  gold 
medals  and  a 8Bver  in  their  bst 

four  appearances  in  the 
Games  three-day  equestrian 
event  The  jumping 
competition  today  is  the  finale  of 
the  competition.  Virginia  Long, 

the  worid  and  European 
champion,  could  also  coded 
an  indwidual  medaL 

Television 

BBCl: 

1105-1255,  f 

1415-1630  (includes  racing). 

rnft  iio0iaoa  1330020a  1715-1745. 

1800163a 

C4c  -0700  (he).  0700033a  23300700 

(Friday). 

Programme 

BASKETBALL:  0045.  0245.  1030  and 
1230,  women:  praimkisiy  maids. 
BOXING:  0100  and  1000.  prehmtoary 
rounds. 


l 06300655. 09001025. 
23300630  (Fft- 


SEOUL  FACTS  AND.  FIGURES- 


25a? 8*1 

Olympic 

gggofynipic security  force 

^*SSg?cSSSS=fi!4 


Athletes  in  the  Brunei 
Delegation;  0 
Officiate  in  the  Bnaiei 
Delegation;) 

Priced  tickets  to  opening 
ceremony  £135 
Price  ot  tickets  to  rowing 
finals:  E2 

Non-atMeie  participants  in 
opening  ceremony:  1 1 J396 
Olympic  torch  bearers:  20,972 


Seoul  ranks  among  the  five  most 
populous  dries  in  the  world  with  more 
than  10  millioa  residents,  roughly  a 
quarter  of  the  country's  population. 
Most  of  the  237  events  in  23  sports  are 
being  staged  in  the  capital,  with  only  a 
few  football  preliminaries  and  the 
yachting  competitions  in  provincial 
dtiesTThe  total  cost  of  staging  the 


Games,  with  24  competition  and  72 
training  venires,  is  estimated  at  VS 
$1,650  million.  At  the  last  count, 
entries  had  been  received  from  9,609 
competitors  accompanied  by  4^31 
officials  from  161  countries.  The 
showpiece  is  the  main  Olympic  Sta- 
dium, which  was  completed  in  1984. 
With  a capacity  of  100,001  (70,000 


seated),  it  took  seven  years  to  bmM  and 
cost  $73  millioa.  It  has  2,000  loud- 
speakers, 784  spotlights  and  a giant 
video  scoreboard  that  can  display 
Korean,  Arabic,  Chinese  and  Roman 
characters.  September  and  October 
are  among  the  most  pleasant  months, 
with  low  rainfall  and  an  average 
temperature  of  64°F. 


CYCLING:  Man:  0100,  sprirt  aightti-finate; 
0100,  4,000m  pursuit  swnMtoaJs;  0100, 
points  race,  quntytog  round:  0800.  sprint 
quarter-finals:  0800. 4.000m  pwstst  finaL 
Woman:  0100.  sprint  eigMt-finals;  0800, 
sprim  quaner-finate. 

EOUESTfUAHtS**  0430.  triraa-day  event 
jumping  finals. 

FENCING:  Man:  2330.  sabre,  prefrtnary 
round.  Woman:  0500,  toil  elimination 
round:  1100,  toil  final 
FOOTBALL:  0800  and  1000.  prafiminafy 
round. 

GYMNASTICS:  MOO,  mam  individual  ad 
round  competition  final. 

HANDBALL:  0100.  0230.  0500,  0830, 
0900, 1030,  man:  preliminary  round. 
HOCKEY:  Men:  Prefimmary  round:  0000, 
Pakistan  v Argentina:  0145,  South  Korea  v 
India;  0430.  Kenya  v Poland  or  Spam. 
Soviet  Union  v Canada:  0615,  Austrafia  v 
Natnariands,  Gram  Brttdto  v West 
Germany. 

MODERN  PENTATHLON:  0100-0200. 
cross-ooumry. 

ROWM&-  002ft  men:  samLfinate.  0000, 
woman:  semi-flnate. 

SHOOTING:  Men:  00000345.  rapid  fire 
piStoL  30  tools,  first  round;  00000500, 
running  gamatamat,  30  shots,  first  round: 
00000500.  smallbore  free  rifle,  three 
positions,  3x40  shots:  083a  smafibore 
tree  nfifl.  three  positions.  10  shots,  final: 
Open:  00000600,  day  target  skoal,  75 
targets,  first  round. 

SWIMMING:  Men:  0000.  100m 
neats,  200m  backstroke  heals;  in 
100m  freestyle  finaL  200m  backstroke 
final.  Women:  0000.  lOttn  backstroke 
heats.  400m  freestyle  heats,  4x1 00m 
freesnto  relay  heaBr,  1100,  iHJm  back- 
stroke  final.  400m  freestyle  BnoL  4x100m 
treastyfle  rrtay  final. 

TENNIS:  0200,  men:  singles,  second 
round-  0200.  woman:  singles,  first  round. 
VOLLEYBALL:  00.45,  0300.  0530.  073a 
0930. 1130,  men:  prefiminary  marches. 
WATER  POLO:  (BOO  and  0500, 
nary  rounds. 

WEIGHTLIFTING:  Up  » 75kg:  OSOO. 
group  C.  0800.  group  B;  1200,  group  K 
final. 

WRESTLING:  Greco-Awnerc  0100. 57kg. 
68xq,  82kg.  and  130kg  mfiminanes; 
D83u.  57kg.  68kg,  62kg.  anal  30kg  flnab. 
YACHTING:  0*300830.  third  race. 


Friday 

The  athletics  programme 
starts  with  the  women’s  marathon, 
one  of  the  most  dramatic 
events  of  the  1984  Games.  Ron 
Mota  (Portugal)  Is  favourite 
altar  her  victory  tn  tte  world 


chempioiistiip,  but  Grate  Waltz 
(Norway)  is  recovering  swfltty  from 
lw  knee  operation. 

Television 


B8C1:-063D 

1105-1255.1 


i,  09001055, 

5. 0000-0630  (Satur- 


C2: 142O1630  (Includes  racing), 
nv:  11001300,  1330140a  1715-1745, 
18O01B3O 

CM:  -0700  (five).  0700093a  2315-0700 
(Saturday). 


Programme 


ATHLETICS:  Men:  0010.  shotpuLquatify- 
fng  rouraf;  0050, 100m,  first  rated;  011  a 
triple  lump,  quaBMng  round:  0200,  400m 
hurdles,  heats;  0425.  100m.  second 
round;  04500610  20km  Mfc  0500. 
800m,  first  round;  0710.  toot  put.  final: 
073a  10,000m,  heats-  Women:  0030 
0250,  marathon;  0340, 400m,  first  round; 
0540  anti  0640,  3400m,  heats;  hep- 
tathlon: 0000,  100m  hurdles.  0100,  high 
limp,  0430  shot  pul  0700. 200m. 
BASKETBALL:  0045,  0245.  0530,  0730 
1030  and  1230,  man:  pretinrinary  rounds. 
BOXING:  0100  »d  100a  prafimtoary 
rounds. 

CVCLHiCfc  0600,  man:  sprint  semLfinate, 
4 ,000m  team  pia’Sull  quaWytog  round  and 
quarter-foals,  0800,  wjmflft:  sprirrt  semf- 
finata. 

EQUESTRIANISM:  0100  anti  0500.  Travt- 
mg  jumping  competition. 

FENCING:  Men:  2330,  flpte 
round;  0500,  sabre  almj  nation 
11 W,  stere  final. 

GYMNASTICS;  0300,  women:  MMdua) 
all  round  competition  flnaL 
HANDBALL;  0500,  0630,  0900,  1030 
women:  prefiminary  round. 

HOCKEY:  Women:  Prefamfnary  round: 
0000,  Austreka  v West  Germrey:  D145, 
Netheriands  v Great  Britain;  0430.  South 
Korea  v CanadK  0fil5,  Argentina  v United 
States. 

ROWING:  0000,  men  7th  to  12th  places; 
stogie  scute  ttoubfe  sct«s.  quadruple 
sculls,  coxed  pats,  ooxtoss  pars.  o»wd 
tours,  coxless  lours,  eights-  0000 
women:  7th  to  12th  places:  single  scute 
double  scute  quadruple  saris,  coxtoss 
pairs,  coxed  lours,  agms. 

SHOOTING:  Men:  0000-0345.  rapid  fkd 
plstoL  30  snots,  second  round;  0000 
0400,  running  game  target  30  shots, 
second  round;  0430,  rapid  fire  pistol,  10 
shots,  fmat;  0530,  running  game  target.  10 
shots,  final.  Open:  0000-0600.  ctey  target 
gJtwr,  75  targets,  second  round. 
swimming:  Men:  oioa  200m  breast- 
stroke heals,  400m  freestyle  tnets, 
4x10Qm  freestyle  relay  heats;  1100,200m 
breaststroke  hul  400m  freestyle  finaL 


freestyle  relay  I 
0100  100m  breaststroke  haste.  10Qm 
butterfly  heats.  800m  freestyle  heats; 
1100.  100m  breaststroke  flnaL  100m 
butterfly  final. 

TABLE  TERMS;  Men:  0000,  0430  0550 
0930  and  ir;0,  stogies,  fbst  stage;  0140 
and  0640.  doubles,  test  stage.  Women: 
0050. 0210  and  1020  stogies.  Orel  stage; 
0520  and  0900,  doubles,  frst  stage. 
TENM&  0200,  men:  doubles,  fkst  round. 
0200  women:  stogies,  second  round 
VOLLEYBALL:  0045.  0300.  0930  1130 
women:  prefimrery  matches. 

WATER  POLO:  0000  and  0500  prefimi- 


nary rounds. 
YACHTING: 


04300630.  fourth  race. 

Saturday 

Cart  Lewis,  of  fee  United 

, and  Ben  Johnson,  of 
[to  Have 


a repeat  of  fee  100  metres  final  at 
the  1987  worid  championships, 
which  Johnson  eronra  a worW 
record  OJMtec.  Lewis  Is 
favourite  to  keep  tte  titie  he  took 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Television 

BBCl:  -0030  (five).  06300855,  0805- 
‘1700. 

ITVi  11301300, 1615-1645. 1705-1735. 
04:  -0700  (fin),  07000930.  23200700 
(Sunday). 

Programme 

ATHLETICS:  Man:  0030  400m.  first 

round:  0040  prate  quag*^  round; 


0300, 100m.  aemr-fmalS; 


.high  Jump, 


qualifying  round;  0330  triple  Jump,  final; 
0430  1»m,  font  0610  800m,  second 
round;  0700  400m  hurdles,  sernUtoals. 

Women:  0130. 400m.  second  round; 0200, 

100m,  first  round;  0440  100m.  second 
round:  0510  600m.  heats;  hoptaMOK 
0045.  tang  )ump.  0500  jM«te  0730 

800m. 

BASKETBALL:  0045,  0245.  0530  0730 
1030  tod  1230  mem:  pretimtoery  rounds. 
BOXING:  0100  and  1000  pre&nintfy 
rounds. 

CYCLING;  0800  nwrc  sprint  final.  4.000m 
team  Duretri  setm-ftoalg  and  final,  points 
race  fori.  0600.  women:  sprint  final. 
OWING;  0100  and  0700  woman's  spring- 
board preUmmaries. 

EGUESTlUAMSIt  0000  end  0500,  teem 
dressage. 

FEMQNGt  Men:  0500,  e pie  esmtostion 
round;  1100.  epee  finaL 
GYMNASTICS:  0300  men:  apparatus 
finals. 

HAISflALL:  0100  0230  0500  0630 


0900  1030  men:  prefimmary  round. 
HOCKEY;  Merc  Prefiminary  round:  0000 
West  Germany  v South  Korea;  0145. 
Netherlands  v Kenya;  0430.  &eai  Britain 
v Soviet  Union ; 0«».  Australia  v Pakistan; 
0615.  Canada  v India,  Aigenttoa  v Poland 
or  Spain. 

ROWMG:  Men’s  finals:  01 50,  coxed  tours 
0210  double  saris;  0230  coatess  pa** 
0250  stogte  scute  women's  finals:  0100 
coxed  tour*  0110  double  saris  0130 

SHOOT1N&  Man:  00004215.  air  pistol,  60 
Shota;  0330,  air  pistol,  10  shot*  ItoaL 
Open  0000-0300  day  target  skoet.  SO 
targets.  Hard  round;  0500  day  target 
sheet  25  targets,  final. 

S WWW  10  Men:  0100  50m  fre^te 


100m  backstroke  heats, 

butterfly  heats.  1500m  freestyle 
1100,  50m  Ireestyto  finaL  100m 
stroke  final,  200mbunar1ly  flnaL  Women: 
oi  00  200m  torfivkfual  medtoy  ri^s. 
4x100m  medtey  retoy  heaty  llOO.  200m 
torividud  madtoy  final.  800m  freestyle 
flneL  4x100m  medtoy  relay  finaL 


relay  tew 

TABLE  TENNIS;  Men;  MXXL  0430  and 
1130,  doubles  first  Stage.  0120  0550 
0900  and  1040,  stoBtos..firet  stage. 
Women:  0030  0500  and  095a  smgies. 
nrst  stag*  0640  doubles,  first  stage. 
TENMS:  0200  mere  stogies,  third  round. 
0200  women:  stores,  second  round; 
doubtes,  first  round. 

VOLLEYBALL:  0045,  0300.  0530.  0730 
0930, 1130,  mere  preliminary  matches. 
WEWHTLHTTNtt  Up  to  feStg:  0500. 
C;  0800.  group  B-,  1200  group  A, 


YACKnWS:  04304)880  fifth  race. 


Cruz,  with  injury,  seems  unlikely 
ever  to  repeat  his  1984-85  form 
and  the  favourite  may  be  bis 
compatriot  Jose  Luis  Barbosa. 

But  Said  Aouita,  the  most 
versatile  runner  of  all  time,  should 
not  be  discounted.  The  1,500 
metres  seems  his  for  the  taking 
until  Steve  Ctam  is  wholly  recov- 
ered from  his  strain,  which  must 
be  doubtful.  For  the  second  time 
in  an  Olympic  year  Cram  has,  it 
would  seem,  been  running  too 
many  high-level  races  before  the 
Games. 

Ed  Moses  can  make  history  with 
a third  gold  medal.  I recall 
interviewing  him  on  the  training 
track  in  Montreal  in  1976  before 
the  public  became  aware  of  this 
exceptional  hurdler,  and  12  years 
on,  incredibly,  he  must  still  be  the 
favourite;  a reflection  of  both  his 
talent  and  the  relative  lack  of 
depth  in  the  event. 

Sydney  Maree,  for  long  the 
neariy-man  of  athletics,  has  the 
finishing  speed  and  form  to  win 
the  5,000  metres,  but  the  10,000 
should  be  the  longdistance  race. 
Can  Eamonn  Martin,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  season,  hold  off  the 
posse  of  Arturo  Barrios  (Mexico), 
Hansjorg  Kunze  (East  Germany), 
Francesco  Panetta,  the  Italian 
world  champion,  and  Dionisio 
Castro  (Portugal)? 

The  Brits  to  follow  in  other 
sports?  Take  your  pick  from. 
Sharon  Rendle  (judo),  Virginia 
Leng  (three-day  event).  Richard 
Phelps  (modem  pentathlon),  Mal- 
colm Cooper  (defending  small- 
bore champion),  Neil  Adams 
(judo),  Andy  Holmes  and  Steve 
Redgrave  (coxed  or  coxless  pairs), 
Andy  Jameson  (100  metres  butter- 
fly), Stuart  Childerley  (Finn  yacht- 
ing) or  Colin  Sttngess  (4,000 
metres  cyde  pursuit). 


Moves  on 
drug  abuse 
welcomed 

From  John  Goodbody 

Campaigners  against  drqg 
abase  in  sport  were  heartened 
by  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  possession 
of  anabolic  steroids  without  a 
medical  prescription,  a crim- 
inal offence. 

Officials  in  the  Olympic 
movement  had  supported  the 
campaign  of  The  limes,  which 
last  year  ran  a series  of  articles 
detailing  the  large  amoants  of 
mosey  being  made  by  individ- 
uals selling  the  umsde-bu3d- 
iag  drug  and  the  difficulty  of 
investigators  in  obtaining 
evidence. 

Although  the  sale  of  these 
drugs  has  always  been  an 
offence,  prosecution  will  be 
greatly  helped  by  also  making 
possession  liable  to  legal  ac- 
tion. It  wiU  particularly  make 
the  import  of  these  drugs  much 
more  hazardous. 

Sir  Arthur  Gold,  chairman 
of  the  Sports  OmntiTs  Drag 
Abase  Adviswy  Group,  said 
yesterday:  “This  will  certaraly 
cut  down  the  trafficking  of 
these  drugs*  It  is  an  encourag- 
ing moment  Bm  tire  campaign 
continues.'’ 

Meanwhile  the  inter- 
national Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  is  still  investigat- 
ing the  incident  at  the  United 
States  trials  in  July  when  a 
number  of  positive  dngs  tests 
were  recorded. 

Swedes  face 
mass  test 

Stockholm  (Reuter) — Sweden  is 
dope  testing  its  entire  207- 
strong  Olympic  team  after  police 
recently  broke  np  a drags  ring 
whose  members  said  their  cus- 
tomers included  Olympic 
athletes. 

Swedish  police  said  they  had 
broken  np  a drags  ring  which 
smuggled  and  sold  28%  of 
anabolic  steroids  ami  hard-to- 
trace  synthetic  growth  hormones 
to  body-buOders  and  athletes. 

The  drags,  with  an  estimated 

street  value  of  5800JW0,  were 
smuggled  from  southern  Eerope 
and  Mexico  and  distribried 
through.  body-huOdiag  gymna- 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

0898  444  440 


SEOUL  OLYMPICS  OOP 

Sfov  abreast  of  thenews  «f  1 
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British  tradition  in  safe  ha 
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From  Jenny  MacArtbnr 
Seoul 

q Since  1948  there 

S . have  been  only  two 
(ryTI  occasions  when  the 
^ M British  have  foiled 
| to  win  an  Olympic 
—— ——I  equestrian  rnedaL 
The  first  was  in  Montreal  in  1976, 
the  second  in  Moscow  four  years 
later  when  the  equestrian  teams 
joined  the  Western  boycott 

In  Seoul,  providing  their  horses 
stay  fit  and  sound,  the  record 
looks  set  to  improve.  The  show 
jumpers  and  three-day  eventers, 
who  have  had  decisive  wins  in  the 
two  European  championships 
since  Los  Angeles,  could  even 
match  their  Munich  result,  their 
best  joint  tally  to  date.  At  those 
Olympics  they  won  gold  medals  in 
the  three-day  event  team  and 
individual  (Richard  Meade  on 
Laurieston)  competitions  and  an 
individual  silver  medal  in  the 
show  jumping  (Ann  Moore  on 
Psalm). 

There  have  been  no  equestrian 
Olympic  gold  medals  since  then, 
but  the  three-day  event  team  came 
dose  in  Los  Angeles  when  taking 
the  silver  medal  behind  the 
United  States  after  the  closest 
finish  in  the  history  of  the 
Olympic  three-day  event 

In  Seoul,  the  British  three-day 
event  team  is  determined  to 
avenge  that  defeat  Virginia  Leng, 
the  world  and  European  cham- 
pion and  Olympic  individual 
bronze  medal  winner,  and  Ian 
Stark,  the  European  individual 
silver  medal  winner,  are  the  only 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  team 
competing  this  year.  They  have  a 
powerful  supporting  cast  in  Mark 
Phillips  and  Cartier,  who  were 
twelfth  at  last  year's  European 
championships,  and  either  Karen 
Soaker  with  Get  Smart  or  Loma 
Clarke  with  Feariiath  Mor.  The 
choice  the  selectors  will  have  to 
make  this  weekend  between  the 
latter  two  riders  for  the  fourth 
team  place  is  not  an  enviable  one. 

Although  Leng  is  widely  tipped 
for  individual  honours  it  will  be  a 
supreme  achievement  if  she  suc- 
ceeds. In  Los  Angeles  she  was 
riding  the  experienced  Priceless 
(now  retired),  who  had  already 
won  team  gold  medals  at  two 
championships.  Master  Crafts- 
man, her  ride  in  Seoul,  is  only 
eight  and  has  competed  in  only 
two  advanced  international 
events. 

Stark,  who  has  been  in  every 
championship  team  since  1984, 
has  a more  realistic  chance  of  an 
individual  medal  providing  his 
only  horse,  Sir  Wattie,  remains  fit 
and  sound.  The  1 1 -year-old  geld- 
ing, who  won  his  second  Bad- 
minton in  May,  is  easily  the  most 
experienced  horse  in  the  team. 

Although  the  United  States, 
fielding  two  riders  from  its  gold- 
medal  winning  team  (Bruce 
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A clear  case  for  for  a mgrfal:  Nick  Skelton  and  Apollo,  whose  hopes  are  riding  high  in  die  showjumping  event  (Photograph:  Stuart  Franklin) 


Davidson  and  Karen  Stives),  wiD 
again  be  a major  threat  for  the  gold 
medal  it  is  New  Zealand  who  are 
likely  to  pose  the  biggest  challenge 
to  Britain.  Their  team  is  led  by 
Mark  Todd  and  Charisma,  who 
confirmed  their  status  as 
favourites  for  a second  successive 
individual  gold  medal  with  a 
superb  win  at  the  British  Open  at 
Gatcombe  last  month. 

In  the  show  jumping  com- 
petition the  United  States,  who 
won  the  gold  medal  in  Los  Angeles 
with  almost  disdainful  ease,  will 
have  a much  tougher  battle  on 
their  hands.  Britain,  Canada, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  The 
Netherlands  are  all  fielding  strong 
teams  well  able  to  win  a medal 

The  strength  of  the  United 
States  team,  which  includes  last 
year’s  World  Cup  winners,  Kath- 
erine Bursdall  and  The  Natural 


lies  in  its  depth  in  horses.  Joe 
Fargis  is  set  to  defend  his  individ- 
ual gold  medal  with  Touch  of 
Class  but  should  she  be  off-form  — 
as  she  was  at  last  year’s  World  Cup 
final  — he  has  a powerful  reserve 
horse  in  Mill  Pearl. 

The  British  team,  although 
short  on  reserve  horses,  is  twice 
the  strength  of  the  one  which  won 
the  silver  medal  at  Los  Angeles. 
The  former  professional  riders, 
Malcolm  Pyrah,  David  Broome, 
and  Nick  Skelton,  are  all  compet- 
ing having  become  eligible  under 
last  year’s  IOC  ruling.  If  their 
three  horses  — Towerlands 
Anglezarke,  Countryman  and 
Apollo,  together  with  Jo  Turi’s 
Kruger  — all  find  their  best  form, 
they  can  match  the  United  States. 

For  the  individual  competition, 
which  takes  place  in  the  main 
Olympic  stadium  on  the  last  day. 


there  are  two  clear  favourites,  the 
European  champion,  Pierre 
Durand,  of  France,  with 
Jappeloup,  and  the  Canadian,  lan 
Millar,  with  Big  Ben,  the  winners 
of  the  team  and  individual  gold 
medal  at  last  year’s  Pan-American 
Games.  Britain’s  best  hope  lies 
with  Skelton  and  Apollo,  who 
have  been  in  outstanding  form 
this  season. 

The  Olympic  dressage  event  is 
set  to  be  the  most  competitive 
since  1972.  The  West  Germans, 
led  by  Reiner  Klimke  and 
Ahlerich,  the  defending  individual 
gold  medal  winners,  will  have  to 
reckon  with  the  powerful  Swiss 
team  which  finished  only  three 
points  behind  them  at  last  year's 
European  championships.  Britain 
has  never  won  an  Olympic  dres- 
sage medal  and  is  unlikely  to  do  so 
in  Seoul. 


\ r yi  i PRO GR A M M E - ; 


September  19:  Three-day  event  dres- 
sage: September  20:  Three-day  event 
dressagezSeptember  21:  Three-day 
event  speed  and  endurance.  September 
22;  Three-day  event  jumping.  Septem- 
ber 23:  Show  jumping  training  com- 
petition. September  24:  Team  dressage. 
September  25:  Team  dressage. 
September  26:  Individualjumping,  first 
qualifier.  September  27:  Final  individual 
dressage.  September  28:  Final,  team 
showjumping.  September  30:  Individual 
showjumping,  second  qualifier.  October 
2:  Final  individual  show  jumping. 


BRITISH  TEAM 


THREE-DAY  EVENT:  V Leng  (Master 
Craftsman).  M Phillips  (Cartier),  I Stark 
(Sir-  Wattie).  L Clarks  (Feariiath  Mor),  K 
Straker  (Get  Smart). 

SHOW  JlffllPINGiD  Broome  (Country- 
man), M Pyrah  (Towerlands  Anglezarke). 
N Skelton  (Apollo).  J Tun  (Kniger/Vital), 
M Whitaker  (Amanda). 

DRESSAGE:!  Gardiner  (Wily  imp).  8 
Hammond  (Krist).  D Mason  (Prince 
Consort),  J Lonston-Ciarke  (Dutch  Goto). 


Steffi  Graf  and  cnlics  have  been  puzzled  by  what 

Stefan  Biberg,  the  they  see  as  an  illogiod  mamage 
wfrabledonTham-  between  tennis  and  the  Gaines. 
JV°  pions.  Who  won  the  Why  not  bring  m golf,  snooker, 
r \ 2 1 -and-under  and  motor  racing? 

r * oivmnic  Wilander  toyed  with  the  idea  of 

demonstration  event  four  yeare  playing:  not  because  ^Olympic 
ago,  will  be  the  top  seeds  at  Seoul  touraara^u  meant  anyfhuqs  to 
where  the  draws  will  be  made  him,  Aulft!jSy!iL 
tomorrow.  After  64  yeans  tennis  others)  he  fanned  the  idea  ofgomg 
returns  to  the  Games  as  a fully  to  the  Games  and  getting  an 
fledged  medal  sport.  unfemiiiar  stamp  on  his  passport. 

With  Graf  and  Edbeig  at  the  top  The  formal  reason  for  ms  wuh- 
of  the  draws,  and  Gabriela  Saba-  drawai  is teg , trouble,  but  one 
tini  (Argentina)  and  Vijay  suspects  that  his  conscience  gave 
Amritraj  (India)  carrying  the  flags  him  even  more  trouble, 
for  their  respective  countries.  Spectators  will  include  two 
Olympic  tennis  will  have  attrac-  links  with  the  Iasi  Olympic  tour- 
tive  icing  on  a commonplace  cake,  nament:  Kjtty  Godfree,  aged  91, 
Some  celebrities  disapprove  of  and  Jean  Borotra,  90,  who  won 
Olvmpic  tennis  and  others  are  medals  in  Pans  in  1924. 
apathetic.  Mats  Wilander  and  Tennis  is  a minor  event  at  the 
Andres  Gomez  are  the  latest  Olympics  and  the  Olympic  tour- 
plavers  to  defect  from  a field  much  nament  is  a minor  event  in  tennis, 
weaker  than  the  International  Competitors  will  be  pan  players 
Tennis  Federation  HTF)  hoped  to  and  part  tourists.  The  draws  win 
attract.  Many  competitors  at  Seoul  be  patchy  in  quality,  but  the 
will  be  less  interested  in  playing  inclusion  of  players  from  40 
tennis  than  in  watching  the  aihlel-  nations  compares  favourably  with 
ics  and  soaking  up  the  general  other  Olympic  sports, 
ambience  of  the  Games.  The  tournament  will  last  from 

Such  attitudes  may  have  termi-  September  20  to  October  1.  The 
nal  consequences.  Philippe  men’s  singles  has  a draw  of  64 and 
Chatrier,  president  of  the  ITF.  the  doubles  a draw  of  32,  com- 
admits  that  to  some  extent  tennis  pared  with  48  and  14  in  the 
is  still  on  trial,  that  its  inclusion  as  women's  tournament.  In  all 
a full  medal  event  “is  on  an  events,  beaten  semi-finalists  win 
experimental  basis.”  He  must  be  receive  bronze  medals, 
worried  by  his  foilure  to  attract  Britain’s  best  chance  of  a medal 
whole-hearted  support.  may  lie  with  Jeremy  Bates  and 

Chatrier  finds  it  difficult  to  Andrew  Castle  in  the  doubles 
understand  why  others  do  not  Competitors  will  also  include  the 
share  his  enthusiasm  for  Olympic  brothers  Emilio  and  Javier  San- 
ts unis  and  his  belief  that  it  can  chez  and  their  sister,  Arantxa,  foe 
have  a 'Tremendous  impact”  on  sisters  Manuela  and  Katerina 
the  game's  development  Maleeva,  and  a husband  and  wife. 

The  “impact”  Chatrier  is  talk-  Robert  and  Carling  Seguso.  AD 
Lug  about  concerns  those  coun-  part  of  the  Olympic  family, 
tries  — he  cites  the  resurgence  of 

tennis  in  the  Soviet  Union  — in  

which  sports  need  the  government  September  20  and  21:  Men's  singles, 
backing  that  only  Olympic  status  first  round.  September  21  and  22: 
can  attract  Women’s  singles,  first  round.  Septan- 

IJe  opposing  case  ras  summed  d5&'"£* 

up  by  a prominent  official  ol  the  round;  women's  singles,  second  round. 

T Tfittarl  Cfnfoc  Tavinic  A WArMOtirin  renlenilmi  9A>  klon'e  ninntdim  third 


PROGRAMME 


September  20  and  21:  Men’s  singles, 
first  round.  September  21  and  22: 
Women's  singles,  first  round.  Septem- 
ber 22:  Men%  singles,  second  round 
September  23:  Men’s  doubles,  test 


United  States  Tennis  Association  September  2*  Men’s  singles,  third 
who  suggested  a week  or  so  ago  round;  women’s  singles,  second  round; 

.»  4 *•  i>  j r h woman  s ooootes,  first  round.  Scptooh 

that  it  was  demeaning  for  teams  Men's  doubles,  second  round: 


to  return  to  the  Olympics. 

This  widely  held  opinion  is 


bar  25:  Men's  doubles,  second  round; 
women's  singles,  third  round.  Septem- 
ber 26:  Men's  singles,  quarter-mate; 


based  on  the  (he.  that  the  Ol?™-  dffiSESEft 

pics  stand  now  — uneasily  poised  finals:  women's  singles,  quarter-finals. 


between  amateurism, 

shamateurism,  and  professional- 


Saptomber  28:  Men's  singles,  semi- 
finals; women's  doubles,  semi-finals. 
September  2&  Men's  doubles,  semi- 


ism-  where  tennis  stood  Myeara 

nrrA  Tannic  nnp  mAuon  An  frArrl  alt  - — ■ Oil.  ij«T. 


ago.  Tennis  has  moved  on  from  all 
that.  But  tennis  and  the  Olympics 
never  meant  much  to  each  other 
and  the  estrangement  has  widened 
since  1924. 

The  best  player  in  the  worid. 


September  30:  Men  s singles,  final; 
women's  doubles,  final.  October  L- 
(Men's  doubles,  find;  women's  singles, 
find. 


BRITISH  TEAM 


MEN’S  SINGLES:  J Bates. 


Wilander,  is  a sensible,  straight-  MEN'S  DOUBLES:  j Bates  and  A Castle, 
forward  man.  He  and  like-minded  WOMEN’S  SINGLES:  SGomenC  Wood. 


Moorhouse’s  chance  to 
fulfill  golden  promise 


E V E N T B.  V.  E V E NT*.S  W 1 MM  I NG  GUIDE 


ml  A single  gold 
medal  has  been 
Britain's  best. 

^2*  and  only  rarely 
achieved, 

expectation  in 

the  Olympic  pool  in  post-war 
years.  That  there  should  be 
two  genuine  gold  prospects  in 
Seoul,  promises  an  excep- 
tional aquatic  Games  for 
Britain. 

Moorhouse  could  become 
Britain's  first  gold  medal- 
winner  of  the  Games  if 
successful  in  his  100  metres 
breaststroke  final  on  Monday. 
More  important  for 
Moorhouse,  a gold  would  end 
a four-year  period  of  immense 
promise  which  has  too  often 
been  full  of  disappointment. 

After  being  perhaps  too 
strongly  tipped  for  a medal 
four  years  ago,  his  fourth  place 
in  Los  Angeles  was  cruelly 
criticised.  Worse  was  to  come 
at  the  1986  world  champion- 
ships. when,  moments  after 
louching  first,  he  discovered 
he  had  been  disqualified.  “I 
could  cope  with  that,  though,” 
Moorhouse  now  reflects, 
“because  at  least  I knew  1 was 
the  best” 

There  is  even  more  now  io 
indicate  Moorhouse’s 
premiership:  top  of  the  world 
rankings  after  winning  the 
United  Slates  winter  champ- 
ionship in.  March,  the  Euro- 
pean champion  and  record- 
holder  also  became  the  first 
man  to  break  60  seconds  for 
the  event  in  a short-course 
pool. 

Perhaps  mindful  of  the 
disappointment  of  1984,  he 
has  been  playing  down  his 
chances,  but  he  does  admit, 
Tm  fitter  than  I've  ever  been 
before.”  significant  since  his 
time  in  the  “off-season”  of 
March  has  remained  nearly 
two-tenths  better  than  any- 
thing swum  subsequently  by 
Schroeder,  of  the  US,  or  the 
Soviets,  Volkov  and  MaJveev. 
Jameson’s  college  stay  in  Ari- 
zona has  brought  about  his 
relatively  rapid  transforma- 
tion from  the  Commonwealth 
backstroke  medal-winner  of 
1982  into  the  European  and 
US  winter  champion  at  100 
metres  butterfly. 

His  final  will  be  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  Games,  pitch- 
ing him  against  Ihe  reigning 
champion,  Michael  Gross,  the 
West  German  “albatross”, 
and  Malt  Biondi  America's 


From  Steven  Downes,  Seoul 

new  Mark  Spitz,  the  man  who 
eliminated  the  world  record- 
holder,  Pablo  Morales,  in  the 
US  trials. 

There  are  also  other  chances 
of  medals,  with  Nick  Gilling- 
ham and  Kevin  Boyd,  and 
also  in  the  men’s  medley  relay 
(given  a reasonable  backstroke 
leg).  Gillingham's  fourth  rank- 
ing in  the  200  metres  breast- 
stroke is  deceptive,  since  it 
was  achieved  while  the  Bir- 
mingham man  was  suffering 
from  tonsillitis.  He  is  con- 
fident that  at  the  very  least  he 
will  erase  David  Wilkie’s  12- 
year-old  time  from  the  British 
record  books.  In  the  1,500 
metres  freesLyle  Boyd  should 
make  the  final 

That  however,  will  be  the 
extent  of  the  ambitions  of 
most  of  the  British  team, 
particularly  the  women's 
squad.  Indeed,  for  Britons  like 
June  Croft  (aged  25)  and 


Kristin  Otto:  high  achiever 

Maggie  Hohmann  (32  the  day 
before  her  100  metres  breast- 
stroke heats),  best  times  for 
their  second  careers,  after 
retirements,  are  their  goals. 

The  East  Germans,  in  their 
first  Olympics  for  eight  years, 
are  determined  to  confirm  the 
dominance  they  showed  when 
winning  13  of  16  worid  titles 
two  years  ago.  Whoever,  ol 
Kristin  Olio  and  Heike 
Friedrich,  wins  the  most  med- 
als will  undoubtedly  be  hailed 
as  the  successor  to  Kornelia 
Ender. 

Against  the  amazons  of  East 
Germany,  the  Americans’ 
main  weapon  wilt  be  Janet 
Evans,  aged  17  and  just  5ft 
5in,  but  with  a giant's  reput- 
ation. Her  400  and  800  metres 
|reestyie  world  records  had 


Wolfgang  Richter,  East 
Germany’s  head  coach,  admit: 
“She  is  the  one  woman  swim- 
mer we  fear.” 

But  Richter  will  have  also 
been  looking  eastwards  for 
opposition.  American  and 
East  German  coaches  making 
six-month  coach  education 
tours  in  China  have  helped  to 
produce  Wenyi  Yang,  Fujie 
Xia,  Yong  Zhuang  (sprint 
freestylersl  and  Xiaomin 
Huang  (200  metres  breast- 
stroke) at  the  top  of  the 
rankings. 

The  wider  influences  in 
worid  swimming  are  acknowl- 
edged by  Matt  Biondi.  Biondi 
has  been  selected  to  swim 
seven  events  in  Seoul,  and  is 
the  man  all  America  expects  to 
emulate  Spitz's  seven  gold 
feats  in  Munich  16  years  ago. 
“I  do  not  even  imagine  doing 
that  myself.”  Biondi  warns, 
“because  I don't  think  it  is 
possible.  Americans  domi- 
nated swimming  then,  but  the 
other  countries  have  caught 
up” 

Despite  the  individual  bril- 
liance of  Michael  Gross,  how- 
ever, the  Americans  will 
inevitably  again  dominate  the 
men’s  events,  one  of  the 
highlights  of  which  will  be  the 
100  metres  backstroke. 

It  is  in  that  event  at  last 
month's  US  trials  which 
David  Berkoff  stunned  the 
world  by  swimming  more 
than  35  metres  of  the  first 
length  underwater  to  set  the 
world  record. 

Greg  Louganis,  the  world’s 
outstanding  diver,  could  join 
the  ranks  of  Olympic  legends 
if  he  again  wins  both  platform 
and  springboard  events,  where 
Robert  Morgan,  the  bronze 
medal-winner  in  the  European 
Cup  this  year,  is  the  best 
British  hope. 

In  the  first  full  water  polo 
tournament  at  the  Olympics 
in  12  years  (where  Britain  will 
not  be  represented),  the  old 
order  of  Hungary,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Yugoslavia  should 
again  dominate. 

The  synchronized  swim- 
ming should  again  be  the 
territory  of  women  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
either  American  or  Canadian. 

Inevitably,  the  focus  of  the 
first  week,  in  Seoul  will  be  on 
the  50-metre  pool;  the  hope  is 
that  Moorhouse  and  Jameson 
turn  it  into  Britain's  golden 
pond. 

4* 


With  each  event  we  detail  the 
worid  record,  and  when  it  was 
set,  the  bolder  of  the  Olympic 
title,  the  six  best  performances 
this  year  (by  competitors  tak- 
ing part  in  Seoul),  and  the  best 
performances  by  tire  British 
representatives. 


50m  freestyle 

Final:  September  24 

World  Record 

22.18  Peter  Wffllams  (SA) 

1988 

New  Olympic  event 
2223  Tom  Jager  (US) 

22A2  Matt  Biondi  (US) 

22.67  Dano  HaisaO  (Switz) 

22.75  Gennadi  Prtgoda  (USSR) 
22.81  Mark  Andrews  (Can) 
22.87  Stephan  Gusgan  (WG) 
British 

23.44  Mark  Foster 
23.41  Michael  Ftobens 

100m  freestyle 

Final:  September  22 

WTfc  48.42  Matt  Biondi  (US) 
1988 

Holden  Rowdy  Gaines  (US) 
49.B0 

4842  Matt  BiorKS  (US) 

49.45  Chris  Jacobs  (US) 

49.57  Gennadi  Prigoda  (USSR) 

49.58  Yuri  Bashkatov  (USSR) 
49.93  Stephan  Caron  (Fr) 

50.02  Per  Johannson  (Swa) 
British 

50.57  Andrew  Jameson 
51.36  RoJand  Lee 

200m  freestyle 

Final:  September  19 
WR:  1:47.44  Michael  Gross 
(WG)  1984 

Holder  1:47.44  Michael  Gross 
(WG) 

1:47  81  Michael  Gross  (WG) 
1:47.72  Matt  Btara#  (US) 

1:47.90  Giorgio  Lambert*  (it) 
1:4tL3S  Troy  Dalbey  (US) 
1:48.60  Anders  Hotmertz  (Swa) 
1:48.68  Thomas  Fahmer  (WG) 

. British 

1 : 51 65  Paul  Howe 

1 £3.14  Michael  Green 

400m  freestyle 

Fmafc  September  23 
WTU3.47.38  Artur  WOfdat  (PoQ 

Holder  3:51 .23  George  Di 
Carlo  (US) 

347.38  Am*- Wqjdal(Pon 
3:48.06  Matt  CttfinsM  (US) 
349.20  Uwe  Dossier  (WG) 
3:49.21  Anders  Hotmertz  (Swe) 
3:49.74  Rainer  Henkel  (WG) 
3:49.96  Stefan  Plotter  (WG) 
British 

352.82  Kevin  Boyd 
3^7. 18  Tony  Day 

1,500m  freestyle 

Final:  September  25 
WR:  14:54.76  Vtarflmjr  SaHnkov 
(USSR)  1983 
Holder  15:05.20  Michael 
O’Brien  (US) 

15:0533  Mat  CetSnfcsJ  (US) 


WR:  54.91  David  Berkoff  (US) 
1988 

Holden  55.79  Rick  Carey  (US) 
54.91  David  Berkoff  (US) 

55.00  Igor  PoDanski  (USSR) 
5522  Sean  Murphy  (Can) 

55.32  Dakhi  Suzuki  (Japan) 
55.56  Mark  Tewksbury  (Can) 
S5.63Jay  Mortenson  (US) 

British 

58.08  Neil  Harper 
58.79  Neil  Cochran 

200m  backstroke 

Fmafc  September  22 
WR:  1:58.14  toor  Poiianski 
(USSR)  198a 

Hokten  230.23  Rick  Carey 


200m  ind  medley 

Fmafc  September  25 
WR:  2:00.56  Tarnas  Damyi 
(Hun)  1987 

Holder:  2rt31 .42  Alex  Baumann 


2:00.98  Dave  Wharton  (US) 
2^2.14  WHkam  Stapleton  (US) 
2:02.16  Vadim  Yaroshuk 
(USSR) 

2:02.40  Tairas  Damyi  (HUN) 
2:02.94  Patrick  KuW  (EG) 
2:02.96  Jens-Peter  Bemdt 


1:59.97  Igor  Poiianski  (USSR) 
ZOOM  Frank  Baftrusch  (WG) 
2:00-76  Frank  Hottmeister 

2:St*G^  Sergei  Zabolotnov 
(USSR) 

2:01 .08  Stefano  Battstetfi  (ft) 

£01 .27  Sean  Murphy  (Can) 

British 

2-05.95  Gary  BinfieM 
2:07.00  John  Davey 

100m  breaststroke 

Final:  September  19 

WR:  1:01 .65  Steve  Lundqiist 


(US)  1964 
Holden  1:01.65  Steve 
LundquRSt  (US) 

1:01 .78  Adrian  Moorhouse 

1:$h96  Richard  Schroeder 

l^eS)  Alexei  Matveev  (USSR) 

1 : 02.20  Dmttri  Vofcov  (USSR) 

1:02^1  Karoiy  Gurtier(Hun) 

1 : 02.57  Victor  Davis  (Can) 

1 :02.63  Ron  Dekker  (Neth) 

BritWi 

1.-03.71  James  Parrack 

200m  breaststroke 

Final:  September  23 
WR:  2:13.34  Victor  Davis  (Can) 

1984 

Holder:  2:13.34  Victor  Davis 

Li  3.74  Mike  Barrowman  (US) 
2:15.54  Valeria  Lozik  (USSR) 

2:15.96  Nick  GflUngham  (GBR) 
216.00  Jon  Cleveland  (Can) 

216.00  Sergei  Sotetovsti 
(USSR) 

216  09  Cameron  Grant  (CAN) 
216.49  Kirk  Stack se  (US) 

British 

219.82  Adrian  Moorhouse 

100m  butterfly 

Final:  September  21 
WR:  52J34  Pablo  Morales  (US) 

1986 

Holden  53.08  Michael  Gross 
53D9%att  Biondi  (US)  i 


15:1055  Stetan  Pfeiffer  (WG) 
15:1154  Uwe  Dassier(WG) 
15:13-57  Michael  McKenzie 


1520.73  Kevin  Boyd 

1521 .25  Tony  Day 

100m  backstroke 

Hnafc  September  24 

it 


53.77  Tom  Pommg  (Can) 
53.91  Mjeheel  Gross  (WG) 
British 

54.67  Nei  Cochran 

200m  butterfly 

Final:  September  24 
WFt  1:56  24  Michael  Gross 
(WG)1986 

Holden  1:57,04  Jon  Sieben 

1 Michael  Gross  WG) 

1:57.89  Mehrfn  Stewart  (US) 
1:58.14  Tom  Pooling  (Can) 
1:58.75  Benny  Nielsen  (Den) 
1:58.99  David  Wilson  (Aus) 
159.26  Anthony  Mosse  (NZ) 

British 

202.13  Tim  Jones 
20L31  Nk*  Hodgson 


2:0320  NoU  Cochran 
205.05  John  Davey 

400m  ind  medley 

Final:  September  23 
WR:  4:15.42  Tamas  Damyi 
(Hun)  1987 

Holder  4:17.41  Alex  Baumann 

4:163^  Dave  Wharton  (US) 

4:17.09  Patrick  Kuril  (EG) 

4;  18.34  Tamas  Damyi  (Hun) 
4:19.56  Rob  Wood  ho  use  (Aus) 
4:19.77  Jeff  Kostoff  (US) 

4:20.24  Stelano  BattfsteJH  (it) 
British 

4-24.97  John  Davey 
4:24.25  Paul  Brew 

4 x 100m  freestyle 

Final:  September  23 
WR:  3:17.08  United  States 
1985 

Holder.  United  States  3:19.03 

4 x 200m  freestyle 

Final:  September  21 
WR:  7 13.10  West  Germany 
1987 

Haldane  United  States  7:15.69 

4 x 100m  medley 

Final:  September  25 

WR-  2-38^8  United  Stares  1985 
Holdens  United  Slates  3:39.30 


WOMEN': 


50m  freestyle 

Final:  September  25 
WR:  24.98  Wenyi  Yang  (China) 
1988 

New  Olympic  event 
24.98  Wenyi  Yang  (Ch) 

25.50  Lslgnann  Fattar/uS) 
25.57  JHStsrkeirUS) 

25.65  Fujie  Xia  (Ol) 

25.71  Tamara  Costache  (Rom) 
25.75  Katrin  Meissner  (EG) 
26.43 Alison  Sheppard  (EG) 

BritMi 

28.94  AnnaheHe  Cripps 

100m  freestyle 

Fovri:  September  19 
WR:  54.73  Kristin  Otto  (EG) 

Hokforc  Nancy  Hogshead  (US) 
and  Carrie  Sremsener  (US)  55-9 
5 5.30  Data  Torres  (US) 

55.33  Kristin  Otto  (EG) 

55.40  Mitzi  Kramer  (US) 

55.61  Katrki  Meissner  (EG) 
55.80  LMa  Copariu  (Rom) 

55.89  Mamma  Steimach  (EG) 
56.02  Yong  Zhuang  (China) 
British 

57.53  Annabefle  Cripps 

57.59  June  Croft 

200m  freestyle 

Final:  September  21 

WR  1:57.55  Heike  Friedrich 


1:58.92  Mitzi  Kremer  (US) 
1:58.97  Mary  Wayte  (US) 

1:59.92  Stephanie  Ortwig  (WG) 
2:00.40  Luminita  Dobrescu 
(Rom) 

British 

2.-02.40  June  Crott 
2:03.05  Ruth  GUfiDan 

400m  freestyle 

Rnafc  September  22 

WR  4:05.45  Janet  Evans  (US) 

1987 

Holder:  4:07.10  Tiffany  Cohen 
(US) 

4.-06.43  Janet  Evans  (US) 

4:07.02  Heike  Friedrich  (EG) 
4:07.89  Anke  Mohrmg  (EG) 
4:07.89  Tammy  Bruce  (US) 
4:08.86  Sheridan  Burge-Lopez 

4:^93^  JaneOe  Elford  (Aus) 
British 

4:1 5.59  June  Croft 
4:15.66  Ruth  GilfOlan 

800m  freestyle 

Fmafc  September  24 
WR  8:17.12  Janet  Evans  (US) 

1988 

Holder:  8:24.95  Tiffany  Cohen 
(US) 

8*17.12  Janet  Evans  (US) 

6^4.15  Janefle  Efford  (Aus) 
8^24.64  Anke  Moriring  (EG) 
Strauss  (EG) 
830.00  Tami  Bruce  (US) 

8:32.40  Julie  Mcltonald  (Aus) 
British 

8:40.41  Karen  MeHor 
8:52.01  Tracey  Alton 

100m  backstroke 

Fhiafl:  September  22 
WRU00.59  Ina  Kieber  (EG) 

HokSer.  1:02.55  Theresa 
Andrews  (US) 

2i2M5  Kristin  Otto  (EG) 

1^1-79  Cornelia  Sirch  (EG) 
251-94  Betsy  Mitchell  (US) 

1 B2.03  Bath  Barr  (US) 

1:TO^7  Krisztina  Egerszegi 

TjO&Oa  Anca  Patrascoki  (Rom) 

1- 04.69  Katharine  Read 
1:04.90  Sharon  Page 

200m  backstroke 

Fmal:  September  25 

H*4der:  ai  2^5  jotenda  de 
Rover  (Neth) 

!^  |i  ComeBa  Slrch  (EG) 

2- -10.B7  Beth  Barr  (US) 

2:]  1^®  Kathrte  Zimmerman 


WR227J77  AIBsonhflgson 
(Can)  1988 
Holder  2 30.38  Anne 
Otter  brite  (Can) 

22727  Alison  Hwson  (Can) 

228.91  Xiaomin  Huang  (China) 
229.06 Antoanata  Ffienkeva 

2^^  SUke  Homer  (EG) 
22922  Bena  Volkova  (USSR) 
229.43  Tania  BogomUova  (Bui) 
British 

22428  SuW  Brownsdon  1 
2:39.18  Helen  Frank 

100m  butterfly 

Fmafc  September  23 
WR:  57.93  Mary  T Meagher 
(US)  1981 

Holder  5926  Mary  T Meagher 
(US) 

59.65  Birte  Weigang  (EG) 

59.77  Kristin  Otto  (EG) 

59.82  Mary  T Meagher  (US) 

59.91  Hong  Qian(ChiTia) 

1 :00.10  Catherine  PJewinsKI 

1:00.17  Jenal  Jorgensen  (US) 
British 

1 : 02. 18  Caroline  Foot 
1 :Q2.68  ArniabeUe  Cripps 

200m  butterfly 

Rnafc  September  25 
WR:  2:05.96  Mary  T Meagher 
(US)  1988 

Holder  2^)620  Mary  T 
Meagher  (US) 

2:09.1 3 Mary  T Meagher  (US) 
20954  Brrte  Weigang  (EG) 
2:09.73  SteiaPuraCffom) 
2:10.71  Kathleen  Nord  (EG) 

2:1 1 22  Trina  Radke  (US) 
2:12.33  Corny  van  Bentum 


2:122s I Krisztina  Egerszegi 
inuni 

^13^0  Anca  Patrascoki  (Rom) 

2:17.42  Katarine  Read 
2:1 8.79  Helen  Slaiter 

100m  breaststroke 

Pteafc  September  23 
W»1«721  SUke  Homer  (EG) 

H*4den  1.-09.88  Petra  van 


Antoaneta  Prenkeva 


(EG)  1988 
Holder.  1:59 


5923  Mary  Wayte 


1£7^7  Heats  Friedrich  (EG) 

1:58-79  Manuels  SteiffteCh  (EG) 


1:fSs£*  TfBt*y  McFortartce 

British 

HJl-ggAI  Brownsdon 
1.12-04  Margaret  Hohmann 

200m  breaststroke 

Rnafc  September  21 


200m  ind  medley 

Final:  September  24 
WR:  2:1 1 1 .73  Ute  Geweniger 
(EG)  1981 

Holder.  2:1264  Tracy  Caufldns 
(USOT) 

2=1 5-71  Kathleen  Nord  (EG) 

2:16.89  Aflteon  Higson  (Can) 
omtati 

400m  ind  medley 

Final;  September  19 
WR:  4:36.10  Petra  Schneider  - 
u (EG)  1988 

HoWen  42924 Tracy  CauUdns 

Janet  Evans . 

^'■J2.|7  Erica  Hansen 
4:42.67  DarWeia  Htraer 
4:43.®  Kathleen  Nord  (fe» 
^:43-25  Noemi  Lung  (ROM) 
£:43-l2  Donna  Procter  (Aus) 
BrfltiM 

«1*  Tracey  Atkin 
4:55.37  Suki  Brownsdon 

4 x 100m  freestyte 

Fmafc  September  22 
Wlt3:40.57  East  Germany 

■ 986 

Hoktera:  United  States  3943.43 - 

4 x 100m  medley 

Fmafc  September  24 

W*4j03-69  East  Germany 
HoWeis:  United  States  4oQ&94.: 


m 
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OLYMPICS  GUIDE 


Pat  Batcher.  Athletics  Correspondent,  relishes  the  prospect  of  some  of  the  finest  competition  in  the  history  of  the  sport 


Seoul 

ccivm  lhe  -reVceJs  of  opening 
2onVn  foul’s  magnificent 
stadium  here  earlier  today,  and 
“P.  expectation  of  the  latest 
athletics  show  on  earth,  ihe  case  of 
Sotomayor  is  a salutary 
one.  The  Cuban  has  done  the  only 

"5LS2,We  to  broadcast  his 
rfi^Ue^ce-~.on  ^ ver8e  of  the 
2SSF<1“*  He  broke  the 

woldhighjump^  with  2.43 

metres  last  week.  But  Sotomayor 
l not  b®  competing  in  the 
Games,  because  his  country  is 
boycotting  them.  * 

If  Yvonne  Murray's  considered 
opinion  has  any  universality,  then 
we  can  safely  assume  that 
sotomayor  would  gladly  exchange 
that  world  record  simply  for  the 
opportunity  to  compete  for  Olym- 
pic  gold.  Murray,  in  the  best  form 
of  her  life,  and  preparing  for  the 
women’s  3,000  metres  on  the 
opening  day,  reGected  on  her 
numerous  Scottish  records  this 
week.  “When  I was  younger,  it 


all  that  glisters  is  gold 


excited  me  to  set  a record,  but  Td 
'swap  them  all  for  medals  now." 

It  may  seem  ridiculously  unfair 
— and  a Henry  Rono  10  years  ago, 
with  four  world  records,  two  still 
extant,  is  a better  example  than 
Sotomayor  — but  on  only  one 
appointed  day  every  four  years 
can  an  athlete  challenge  for  the 
ultimate  prize  in  the  sport 

Yet  it  is  accepted,  by  Steve 
Cram,  for  one.  “You  can  win 
titles,  and  set  world  records,  but  if 
you  don't  win  an  Olympic  gold 
medal  in  the  event  you  see 
yourself  as  best  in,  then  you've  got 
to  be  disappointed." 

Behind  that  remark  lies  the 
weight  of  3,000  years;  the  know- 
ledge that  this  all  goes  back  to  at 
least  776BC,  albeit  with  a rather 


long  break  of  some  15  centuries, 
from  the  corruption  of  the 
competitive  ideal  when  the  Olym- 
pics were  discontinued  in  373AD. 
until  the  resurrection  with  the 
Games  of  the  modem  era  in  1896. 

There  are  still  some  things  we 
have  not  got  right,  like  the  ancient 
Olympic  truce,  which  would  have 
cleared  up  the  little  matter  of  the 
previous  and  far  bigger  boycotts, 
notably  in  1980  and  1984, 

But,  as  Edwin  Moses  said  this 
week,  there  will  probably  always 
be  someone  boycotting.  And  he 
said  that  with  no  small  sympathy 
for  both  Sotomayor  and  Belanyeh 
Dinsamo,  of  Ethiopia,  the  other 
wortd-fecord  breaker  this  year,  in 
the  marathon.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Jimmy  Carter's  Afghan  “initia- 


tive” in  1980,  Moses  would  be  on 
the  verge  of  his  fourth  rather  than 
bis  third  gold  medal  in  the  400 
metres  hurdles. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  a 
terminal  case  of  corruption  has  set 
in  again  with  professionalism.  But 
“amateur”  athletics  were  always 
an  aristocratic  confidence  trick. 
And  those  critics  should  enjoy  the 
irony  that  the  Olympic  winner's 
medal,  which  is  all  he  or  she 
receives  on  the  day.  is  only  gold- 
plated.  And,  just  as  in  the  ancient 
Olympic  Games,  the  “bread” 
comes  afterwards. 

It  was  the  “circus”  events, 
added  to  the  ancient  Games 
programme,  which  provoked  its 
dissolution.  The  fear  nowadays  is 
over  drugs.  If  something  can  be 
done  about  that,  and  as  long  as 


there  is  top-class  competition  with 
•suspense  building  up  throughout 
successive  rounds  — the  substan- 
tial advantage  over  the  indepen- 
dent circuit  — then  the  modem 
Games  can  extend  to  at  least  a 
mi  Item  um  too. 

Cram’s  earlier  quote  introduced 
the  additional  factor  of  a favoured 

■ event,  which  for  him  is  the  1,500 
metres.  He  is  trying  to  cover  as 

* many  possibilities  as  he  can.  by 
entering  the  800  metres  as  well 
But  still  his  task  is  formidable. 
For,  in  both  races  be  must  lace  a 
man.  Said  Aouita,  whose  already 
considerable  claim  to  being  the 
best  runner  in  the  history  of  the 
sport,  would  only  be  underlined 

■ by  his  winning  both  titles. 

Cram  holds  a slight  advantage, 
for  he  has  never  been  beaten  by 


the  Moroccan  in  a race  where  be 
has  kepi  on  his  feet  (Cram  tell 
during  the  mile,  won  by  Aouita,  in 
1984). 

The  pair’s  titles  and  world 
records  alone  would  make  these 
two  events  among  the  most  fas- 
cinating in  the  Games.  But  with 
Joaquim  Cruz,  the  defending  800 
metres  champion,  coming  back  to 
his  best  form  in  three  years,  and 
running  both  events,  and  the  too- 
often  underrated  Peter  Elliott, 
then  we  could  see  competitive 
races  to  emulate  anything  m the 
Games  of  the  23  proceeding 
Olympiads. 

The  success  of  the  world 
championships,  inaugurated  in 
1983,  may  have  provoked  the 
International  Olympic  Committee 
to  keep  the  boycott  down,  in 


athletics  terms,  to  Cuba  and 
Ethiopia,  who  have  backed  North 
Korea’s  claims  to  be  pan  of  the 
programme.  And  there  has  been 
the  substantial  effect  of  the  grand 
prix  circuits  also.  It  has  helped 
eliminate  the  surprise  element. 

So  perhaps  has  the  return,  after 
boycotts,  of  several  strong  nations. 
The  three  gold  medals  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1984  for  British  ath- 
letes, Sebastian  Coe  (1,500  me- 
tres), Daley  Thompson 
(decathlon),  and  Tessa  Sanderson 
(javelin)  would  hardly  have  been 
threatened  by  dissident  nationals. 
But  some  of  the  seven  silvers  and 
six  bronzes  won  by  Britons  will  be 
hard  to  emulate. 

Yet  among  the  medal  contend- 
ers should  be  Cram,  Thompson. 
Sanderson,  Murray,  EUiott,  Liz 
McColgan,  Colin  Jackson, 
Eamonn  Martin,  Fatima 
Whitbread,  Linford  Christie,  Jack 
Buckner,  Derek  Redmond,  Marc 
Rowland,  Charlie  Speckling,  Dave 
Ottley,  Mike  Hill,  and  the  men’s 
4 x 400  metres  team. 


Par 

4 
A 

5 

3 

4 

4 

5 
5 
4 


EVENT  BY  EVENT  ATHLETICS  GUIDE 


The  Ti mes  guide  to  the  Olympic  athletics  events 
provides  the  world  record  and  when  it  was  set  in  each 
event,  and  the  holder  of  the  Olympic  title  from  Los 
Angeles  four  years  ago  with  the  athlete’s  winning 
performance.  That  is  followed  by  the  leading  six 
performances  in  the  world  this  year  by  athletes  taking 
part  in  Seoul  and  the  performances  of  the  British 
Olympic  representatives.  Pat  Butcher  also  gives  his 
assessment  of  the  key  events 

(Nate:  a = high  altitude  performance;  i = indoor  performance) 


MEN 


100m 

Final;  September  24 

World  record 

9.B3,  Ban  Johnson  (Can)  1 987 

Holder 

Carl  Lewis  (US)  9-99 
Best  of  1988 
9.93  Carl  Lewis  (US) 

9.97  Calvin  Smith  (US) 

9.9B  (a)  Ben  Johnson  (Can) 

9.99  (a)  Robson  da  Sflva  (Br) 

10.03  Oermis  Mitchell  (US) 

10.04  Chiditmoh  (Mg) 

British 

10.07  Linford  Christie 
10.31  John  Regis 
10.34  Barrington  Wfifiams 
Carl  Lewis  has  a better 
chance  than  any  at  Ms 
predecessors  of 
successfufiy  defsndtag  the  100 
metres  title,  and  thus 
becoming  the  first  man  to  do  so. 
Ben  Johnson's  early  season 
injury  has  left  the  CwimSmi 
some  way  from  the  form 
which  took  Mm  to  Ms  sixth 
successive  victory  over 
Lewis,  and  a world  record  of 
a 83  seconds  in  the  world 
championships  test  year.  Lewis 
stopped  the  rot  in  Zurich  fast 
month  by  beating  Johnson,  as 
did  Calvin  Smith,  who  did  It 
again  fiva  days  later  In  Cologne. 
That  sent  Johnson  back  to 
Canada  to  try  and  retrieve  the 
situation.  These  three  look 
to  be  the  medal  contenders,  and 
Linford  Christie  wffl  do  well 
to  deflect  any  of  them. 

200m 

Final:  September  28 
WR:  1 9.72  (a)  Pietro  Rtermea  (It) 
1979 

Holder:  Carl  Lewis  (US)  19.80 
1932  (a)  Cart  Lewis  (US) 

19.96  Joe  De Loach  (US) 


20.20  (a)  Giles  Queneherve  (Fr) 
British 

20.32  John  Regis 
20.46  Linford  i 
20.77  Michael  Rosswess 


September  28 
*3.29  ‘Butch1  Reynolds 
3)1988 

tr.  Alonzo  Babers  (US)  44-27 
I ‘Butch'  Reynolds  (US) 

I Damy  Everett  (US) 

I Steve  Lewis  (US) 
i Mohamad  AJ  MsJky  (Oman) 
r/aJ  Thomas  Schonl&xi  (EG) 
r Derek  Redmond  (GB) 
r British 
’Todd  Bennett 
> Brian  Whittle 
penance  last  year' cost 
tewfy  emergent  Butch 
loids  an  adequate 
not  at  wirming  the  world 
Sit  he  has  since  broken 
Evans's  tong  standing  world 
rdby  over  half  a 
md,  with  4&29sec.  Thomas 
intobe,  the  world  title 
er,  has  not  looked  that  good 
ir  this  year,  but  the  East  _ 
nans  me  renowned  for  their 
icily  to  “peak"  at  the 
time.  Danny  Everettand 
e Lewis  have  the  talent, 
sek  the  experience  of 
none  Bee  Innocent 
infire.  Derek  Redmond’s 
rfiuuHsiart  probably 


to  Rome.  But 


one  here. 


m 

ibastianCoe 

nCruz(Br) 

^SSa(Br) 


ran jsawy 
Graudyn  (USSR) 


last  time,  orriy  in  the  800  metres. 
Johnny  Gray  has  Ihe  two-lap 
times  to  seem  a favourite, ' 
but  has  never  translated  that 
into  mayor  medal  success. 
Jens-Pefer  Herold  is  the  only 
other  man  likely  to  figure  in 
the  1,500  metres.  Hto  capacity 
for  victory,  or  more  tefltog. 

Ids  refusal  to  lose  must  make 
Aouita  favourite  to  emulate 
Ted  Rack  in  1898.  Mef 
Shepherd  in  1988,  Albert  HDI 
in  1920,  and  Peter  SneH  in  1984, 
and  win  both.  Cram, 
Incongruously  may  have  more 
of  a chance  in  the  800 
metres,  with  Cruz  the  third  man; 
Again  Aouita  and  Cram 
should  dominate  the  1,500 
metres,  wrih  Eliott  this  time 
threatening  to  upset  the  odds. 

5,000m 

Final:  October  1 
WR:  125839  Said  Aoutta  (Mor) 
1987 

Hotter.  Sax?  Aouita  (Mor) 

13:05.59 

13:15.62  Jos6  Ragato  (Par) 

13:1535  Sydney  Maree  (US) 
13:16.10  Salvatore  Antibo  (It) 
13:17.06  Yobes  Ondieki  (Ken) 
13:17.14  John  Doherty  (Ira) 

13:17.48  Pascal  Thtebaut(Fr) 

British 

13:22.88  Eamonn  Martin 
1324.43  Jack  Buckner 
1325.38  Gary  Staines 

10,000m 

Final:  September  26 
WR:  27:1381  Fernando 
Mamede(Por)  1984 
Holder  Alberto  Cova  (K) 

27:47.54 

2753.06  Eamonn  Martin  (GB) 
2724.79  Salvatore  Antibo  (It) 
275507  Arturo  Barrios  (Mex) 
27:26.00  HansjSrg  Kunze  (EG) 
27:33.14  Francesco  Panetta  (it) 
27-39.1 2 Brahim  Boutaysb  (Mor) 
Other  British 
28:12.67  Mike  McLeod 
28:40.14  Sieve  Binns 
A bout  of  malaria  for  Paul 
Kipkoech,  who  won  the  longer 
race  so  imperiously  in  Rime, 
has  thrown  that  open.  And 
Eamonn  Martin's  fast  victory 
to  Osto  has  made  hrm  the 
favourite.  Martin  origmalhr 
wanted  to  nm  only  the  5,000 
metres,  where  the  absence 
of  Aoutta,  winner  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  also  left  an 
open  race.  Jose  Regain  has 
looked  very  good  to  Ms  few 
5,000  metre  outings  this  year, 
and  the  two  other 
Portuguese,  the  Castro  twins, 
wrfl  figure  in  both  races. 

Jack  Buckner  is  gradually 
coming  back  to  medal  form, 
and  the  Irishmen  John  Doherty 
and  Frank  O'Maia  could 
feature,  too.  In  the  shorter  race 
John  Ngugl  has  not  yet 
managed  to  bring  his  cross 
country  form  to  the  track  as 
decisively- But  the  other 

S^Ss^w^canncribe 
discounted  In  the  10,000 
metres. 

Marathon 

October  2 

WR:  2:06:50  Belanyeh  Dinsamo 
(Eth)  1988 

Holder:  Cartas  Lopes  (Per)  2:0921 
2.-07:07  Ahmed  Satah  (Djfl 
2:08:42  Junta  Ikangaa  (Tan) 

2:08:43  Ibrahim  Hussein  (Kan) 
2.-08:47  Jorg  Peter  (EG) 

2:08:49  Rob  da  Caste Ua  (Aus) 

2:09:1 5 John  Treacy  (Ire) 

British 

2:1052  Kevin  Forster 
2:11:33  Dave  Long 
2:12:28  Charlie  Spedding 

The  event  most  Bkeiy  to  provide 
a surprise,  as  it  dBd  last  year, 
when  Douglas  WakQhuni,  a 
Kenyan,  Bvtog  in  Japan,  won  the 


ISSS&- 

SniiSjK  Cra*nfp®®er  Efl** 

Jose 

sod  chance  of  a 

Luis  moSe*®* 

medal  »n  toe  wunj^  „ how 


MsgJ“3aprebab!y',*a 


Seoul  wffl  give  Slri^hSu  an 

additional  edge,  likewise  the 
Japanese,  Takeyuki  Nakayama 

/who  won  the  Asian  Games 

marathon  here  two  years  ago) 
and  ToshfhBco  Sefco-  The 
Ethiopian  boycott  means  their 
three  runners,  ati  potential 
medal  wimtere,  are  absent  But 

among  the  other  known 
quantities.  Ahmed  Satah, 

Rob  de  CasteUa,  Gefindo  Bordm 
should  figure.  And  after  and 
bronze  medal  winners  last  time, 
John  Treacy  and  Charife 
Spedding  can  presume  to  do 

the  same. 

3,000m 

steeplechase 

Final:  September  30 
WR:  8:05.4  Henry  Rono  (Ken) 

1976 

Holden  Julius  Korir  (Ken) 

8:1  L61  Peter  Koech  (Ken) 

8-1 2.00  Patrick  Sana  (Ken) 

8:1 5.71  Jukus  Kariuki  (Ken) 

»■' 16.01  Raymond  Pannier  (Fr) 
a 16.04  FrancescoPfflTeta(lt) 

^ 16.34  Mark  Rowtand  (GB) 
aimer  British  . 

8-18-32  Eddie  Wedderbum 
&1s3l*tosw.4K*n9y 


This  is  the  event  where  the 
Kenyan  cross  country 
domination  of  recent  years 
is  manifesting  hsetf  on  the 
track.  The  Kenyans  are  not 
great  stylists,  in  fact,  rt  is  almost 
a great  tractition  not  to  be  so. 
Remember  Amos  Biwott  in 
Munich,  who  insisted  on 
clearing  the  water  as  weH  on 
that  jump.  That  expends  an 
awful  tot  of  energy,  but  he  stiH 
had  enough  left  to  win.  Peter 
Koech,  Patrick  Sang  and  Jufius 
Kariufei,  the  three  fastest 
men  this  year,  have  enough 
between  them  to  win  all  the 
medals,  the  only  men  l&ety  to 
incur  being  Francesco 
Panetta,  the  world  champion, 
his  Italian  coBeague 
Alessandro  Lambruschini  (best 
known  for  being  the  last  man 
to  beat  Aouita,  in  the 
Mediterranean  Games 
steeplechase  last  year),  Brian 
Abshire  and  Mark  Rowland. 

110m  hurdles 

Final:  September  26 
WR:  1233  RertaWo  Nebemlah 
(US)  1981 

Holder.  Roger  Kingdom  (US) 

1320 

12.97  (a)  Roger  Kingdom  (US) 

13.11  (a)  Coffn  Jackson  (GB) 

13.1 7 Mark  McKay  (Can) 

13.17  Tonle  Campbell  (US) 

1320  Aleksandr  Markin  (USSR) 

1321  Vladimir  Shishkin  (USSR) 
Other  British 

13.49  Tony  Jarrett 
13.61  Jon  Ridgeon 
It  has  taken  four  years  for 
Roger  Kingdom  to  get  back  to 
the  form  which  won  Mm  a 
surprise  gold  in  Los  Angeles. 
But  he  is  looking  a very  safe 
bet  to  do  so  again.  Cotin 
Jackson  is  back  on  top  of 
the  surge  In  British  hurdling,  and 
his  excellent  competitive 
record  makes  him  a strong 
salver  medal  favourite,  with 
die  impetus  to  attack  Kingdom. 
Normally,  the  surprise  in 
hudting  is  people  falling  rather 
than  unknowns  coming 
through  to  win.  So  Tome 
Campbell  and  Mark  McKoy 
should  be  next  in  tine  for 
medals- 

400m  hurdles 

Final:  September  25 

WR:  47.02  Ed  Moses  (US)  1983 
Holder:  Ed  Moses  (US)  47.75 
47.37  Ed  Moses  (US) 

47.58  Andra  Phillips  (US) 

47.72  Kevin  Young  (US) 

4823  Hamid  Schmid  (WGi 
48.42  Amadou  Oia  Ba  (Sen) 

48.65  Edgar  ltt(WG) 

British 

48.67  Kriss  Akabusi 

50.01  Phil  Harries 

50.03  Max  Robertson 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 

tire  final  wfll  produce  anything 

like  the  world 

championships  last  year  when, 
after  one  of  the  most 
exciting  finishes  in  athletics 
history,  0.02sec  separated 
Ed  Moses  from  Danny  Harris 
and  Ha  raid  Schmid.  Moses 
had  retained  his  unbeaten 
championship  record  after  a 
season  where  he  lost  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  10  years. 

But  he  seems  as  good  as  ever 
this  year  while  Harris,  the 
man  who  ended  that  unbeaten 
run,  has  not  qualified,  and 
SchmM  is  out  of  tom.  Andre 


Phillips  is  Moses's  only 
reafistic  challenger.  But  it  Kriss 
Akabusi  can  get  his  hurdling 
right  throughout  the  four  rounds- 
-notan  easy  task  after  only 

two  seasons  at  this  demanding 

event  - then  he  should  get 
to  the  final. 

High  jump 

Final:  September  25 
WR:  2.43  Javier  Sotomayor 
(Cub)  1988 

Holden  Dtetmar  Mogenburg 
(WG)  225 

2.42  (i)  Carta  Thranhardt  (WG) 

239  (>)  Patnk  Sjoberg  (Swe) 

2.37  (i)  Dietmar  Mflgenburg  (WG) 
2.37  Sorin  Matei  (Rom) 

2.36  Rudolf  Povamitsyn  (USSR) 

226  Gennadiy  Avdeyenko  (USSR) 
2.36  Igor  Paldin  (USSR) 

British 

229  Dalton  Grant 
2.28  Geoft  Parsons 
225  Floyd  Manderson 

Pole  vault 

Final:  September  28 
WR:  6.06  Sergey  Bubka  (USSR) 
1988 

Holder:  Pierre  Qulnon  (Frl  5.75 
6.06  Sergey  Bubka  (USSR) 

5.95  Rodion  Gataullin  (USSR) 

5.90  Miroslaw  Chmara  (Pol) 

5.89  Kory  Tarpenning  (US) 

5.87  Earf  Bell  (US) 

5.85  Grigoriy  Yegorov  (USSR) 
British 

5.40  Andy  Ashurst 
Something  strange 
happened  at  ihe  grand  prix  final 
in  West  Berlin  three  weeks 
ago.  Sergey  Bubka  tost  That 
may  have  been  just  a 
reminder  he  needed  that  not 
even  he  is  imrinctble, 
although  he  has  been  giving  a 
passable  imitation  of  being 
so  for  the  last  five  years,  since, 
as  an  unknown  he  won  the 
world  title.  With  10  work! 
records,  stifl  the  only  man 
over  six  metres,  and  almost 
certain  Olympic  title  evaded 
him  In  Los  Angeles  because 
of  the  Soviet  boycott  If  he 
loses,  Rodion  Gataullin,  Ms 
colleague,  is  the  man  most 
likely. 

Long  jump 

Final:  September  26 

WR:  8.90  (a)  Bob  Beamon  (US) 

1968 

Holden  Carl  Lewis  (US)  834 
a76  Carl  Lewis  (US) 

8.74  Larry  Myricks  (US) 

8.46  Leonid  Volosti  m (USSR) 

8.44  Mike  Powell  (US) 

8.34  Votodomir  Ochkan  (USSR) 

8.30  Andreas  Steiner  (Austria) 
British 

7.98  Stewart  Faulkner 

7.95  Mark  Forsythe 

7.91  John  King 

Triple  jump 

Final:  September  24. 

WR:  17.97  Wfflie  Banks  (US) 

1985 

Holden  Al  Joyner  (US)  1726 
17.77  KtmsiO  Markov  (Bui) 

17.59  Iqor  Lapshin  (USSR) 

17.68  Oleg  Protsenko(USSR). 

17  53  Milan  Mikulas  (Cz) 

,USSR1 

British 

17.1 2 John  Herbert 
1 6.75  Vernon  Samuels 

16.74  Jon  Edwards 

Shot  _ „ 

Final:  September  23 
WR:  23-05  Ull  Tlmniennann  @3) 


Holden  Alessandro  Andrei  Gt) 
2126 

23.06  UK  Tfmmennann  | 

22.75  Werner  Gunther  (S» 

22.42  Randy  Barnes  (LIS) 

22.10  Udo  Beyer  (EG) 

21 26  Sergey  Smirnov  (USSR) 
21 .71 G)  Remigius  Macnura  (Cz) 
British 

19.81  Paul  Edwards 

Discus 

Final:  October  1 
WR:  74.08  Jurgen  Schult  (EG) 
1986 

Holder:  Rolf  Danneberg  (WG) 
66.60 

70.46  Jurgen  Schutt  (EG) 

7030  Yuriy  Dumchev  (USSR) 

70.06  Romas  Ubartas  (USSR) 
6832  Mike  Bundc  (US) 

66.44  Vactoves  Ki dikes  (USSR) 
6826  Staler  Femhokn  (Swe) 
British 

6l.16PaulMardle 

Hammer 

Final:  September  26 
WR:  86.74  Yuriy  Sedykh 
(USSR)  1986 


84.16  Jun  Tamm  (USSR) 

84.04  Sergey  Litvinov  (USSR) 

83.40  RBlfHaber(EG) 

8232  Heinz  Weis  (WG) 

82.08  h/anTanev  (Bui) 

British 

75.00  David  Smith 
72.62  Matt  Mileham 
72.10  Mike  Jones 

Javelin 

Final:  September  25 
WR:  87.66  Jan  Zelezny  (Cz) 

1987  _ 

Holder:  Amo  Harkonen  (Fin) 

88.76 

86.88  Jan  Zelezny  (Cz) 

86.50  Tapio  Korjus  (Fm) 

85.96  Klaus  Tefelmeier  (WG) 

84.66  Bnar  VHhjalmsson  (lea) 

84.14  Sltvio  Warsonke  (EG) 

84.06  Detief  Michel  (EG) 

Bnxtsn 

6130  Mick  HUI 
80.64  Dave  OtU. 

79.50  Roald  Bra 

Decathlon 

September  28  and  29 
WR:  8347  Daley  Thompson 
(GB)  1984 

Holder  Daley  Thompson  (GB) 
B347 

8,512  Christian  PJazlat  (Ff) 

8,506  Valter  Kutvet  (USSR) 

8.496  Siggy  Wentz  (WG) 

8.447  Robert  De  Wit  (Noth) 

8,424  Aleksandr  Apaychev 

(USSR)  „ . 

8,415  Dave  Steen  (Can) 

British 

7.707  Alex  Kruger 
7.610  GregRktoards 
— Daley  Thompson 
Daley  Thompson's  chances 

of  adding  a third  successive 
Olympic  title  to  the  the 
double  distinction  he  shares 
with  Bob  Mathias  11948/52) 
do  not  look  good.  Thompson, 
ninth  to  the  world 
championships  last  year  - hto 
first  decathlon  defeat  in  nine 

years -has  not  had  one  stogie 
performance  at  an  individual 
event  this  season  to  suggest 
that  he  can  string  10 
together  the  way  that  he  used 
to.  Christian  Piaziafs 
improvement  in  the  last  five 
years  bolstered  by  his  first 
place  in  the  ranking  Bsts  makes 

him  the  favourite  with  tost 
year’s  world  championships 
wtmer,  Torsten  Voss. 


20km  walk 

September  23 

WR:  1:18:40  Ernesto  Canto 
(Max)  1984 

Holder.  Ernesto  Canto  (MeX) 
123:13 

1:1 9:06  MHiafl  Shchermikov 
(USSR) 

1:19:16  Yevgeniy  IffisyuSya 
(USSR) 

1:1923  Aleksey  Pershin 


12039  Axel  Noack  (EG) 

1 2a40  Ralf  KOwalsky  (EG) 
British 

12331  ten  McComble 
123:45  Chris  Msddocks 

50km  walk 

September  30 
WR:  3 -38:17  Ronald  Weigel 
(EG)  86 

Holden  Raul  Gonzalez  (Mex) 
3*7:26 

3:4233  Ronald  Wetael  (EG) 
3:4431  Vyacheslav  Ivanenko 
(USSR) 

3:4427  Raffaelta  Ducceschi  (it) 
3*437  Raima  Satanen  (Fki) 
3:45:11  Aleksandr  Potashov 
(USSR) 

3:45:44  Bo  Gustafsson  (Swe) 


Best  of  British;  Eamonn  Martin,  in  the  5,000  and  10,000  metres  (Photograph:  Ian  Stewart) 


33825  Les  Morton 
PaulBiagg 

4 x 100m  relay 

Finai:  October  1 
WR:  37.83  United  States  1984 
Holder:  United  States  3733 
3834  west  Germany 

3838  Canada 

3839  United  States 
3839  Nigeria 
3838  taffy 

38.75  France 
British 

3836  Great  Britain 

4 x 400m  relay 

Final:  October  1 
WR:  2:56.16  (a)  United  States 
1968 

Hotter:  United  States  2:57.91 
2:5931  United  States 
330.92  East  Germany 
333.1 2 West  Germany 
3:0330 Greet  Britain 
33338 Italy 
333.94  Yugoslavia 


WOMEN 


100m 

Rrnal?  September  25 
WR:  10*9  Ftarance  Griffith 
Joyner  (US)  1988 
Hotter  Evelyn  Ashford  (US) 
10.97 

10.49  Florence  Griffith  Joyner 


1031 

1033 


Ashford  (US) 
Echols  (US) 


10.85  AitaSa  NimevtyBul) 
10.89  Kattirin  Krabbe(^G) 


10.89  Maritas  G6hr( 


British 
1126  Paula  Durm 
1134  Simmone  Jacobs 
7130  Haten  MHes 


200m 


Fatal:  September  29 
WR:  21.71  Marita  Koch  (EG) 

1979, 1984:  Hake  Drechster  (EG) 
1986 

Hotted  Valerie  Brisco  (US) 

21.81 

21 .77  Florence  Griffith  Joyner 
(US) 

21 .64  Heke  Drechster  (EG) 

21 .93  Pam  Marshall  (US) 

22.02  Gwen  Torrence  (US) 

22.19  SikB  Motor  (EG) 

22.23  MerJene  Ottey  (Jam) 

British 

22.79  Paula  Durm 
23.33  Simmone  Jacobs 
23.47  Louise  Stuart 
Florence  Grifflth-Joyner  has 
dominated  women’s  sprinting, 
ea  weH  as  the  tasfiton  pages, 
this  year.  From  being  an  also- 
ran,  **Fto-Jo",  as  the  United 
States  press  has  dubbed  her, 
has  emerged  this  year  with 
an  extraontinaiy  (and  suspect) 
I0*9sec  for  100  metres,  one 
of  10  world  records  that  have 
been  set  in  athletic  events 
so  far  this  season.  She  certainly 
left  Evelyn  Ashford,  the  100 
metres  Mto  holder  in  Los 
Angeles,  far  behind  when 
she  did  that  time.  And  even  the 
East  Germans,  Matties  Goto 
and  Heice  Drechsfer,  wffl  have 
to  do  some  extra  special 
“peaking"  to  stay  with  her  in 
the  shorter  event  But  Orecfnler 
may  have  the  edge  in  the 

woSdramnd holder. 

400m 

Final:  September  26 

WR:  47.60  Marita  Koch  (EG) 

1985 

Hotter  Valerie  Brisco(US) 

48.83 

49.18  Olga  Bryzgina  (USSR) 

49.30  Pmra  Muter  (EG) 

4937  Grace  Jackson  (Jam) 

49.74  Aafita  Yurchenko  (USSR) 
49.74  Maria  Pinigkia  (USSR) 

50.1 0 JBlian  Richardson  (Can) 
British 

51,f£>  Unda  Keough 
5226  Pat  Beckford 
52-71  LoreenHafl 


800m 


Final:  September  26 
WR:  13328  Jarmtla 
KratochvHova  f Cz)  1 983 
Holden  Doina  Mainte  (Rom) 
1:57.60 

1 :56.00  Nadezhda  OSzawiko 
(USSR) 

156.00  Inna  Yevsyeva  (USSR) 
1-36.40  (I)  Christine  Wachtet 
(EG) 

136.42  Paula  Ivan  (Rom) 
138.70  Delia  Matusevietene 

(USSR) 

1:5730  Slgnm  Wodars  (EG) 
British 

139.78  Diane  Edwards 
Z-0031  Kksty  Wade 
231.70 ShkianBetey 


1,500m 

Final:  October  1 
WR:  332.4 7 Tatiana  Kazankina 
(USSR)  1980 

Hotter:  Gabrielta  Dorio  (h) 

4:0325 

35622  Paula  Ivan  (Rom) 

3:5832  Mary  Staney  (US) 

4:00.46  Regina  Jacobs  (US) 

4:00.66  Laima  BaUmuskake  (USSR) 
4:00.85  Doina  Mettnte  (Rom) 

43131  Andrea  Hahmann  (EG) 
British 

4:0525  Christina  Cahill 
4:0533  Kirsty  Wade 
438.69  SWreen  Batey 
Mary  9aney,  having  put  aD 
her  Otymptc  eggs  in  one  basket 
(the  3,000  metres)  last  time, 
and  seen  them  shattered  by 
Zoto  Budd,  has  entered  the 
shorter  event  as  well  tins  time. 
But  she  wifi  have  to  contend 
with  Paula  Ivan,  a Romanian 
who  runs  from  the  front,  just 
tike  Staney,  but  perhaps  even 
better,  (van  has  dominated 
women's  mkkfie  distance  racing 
this  year.  And  the  best 
measure  of  the  potential  winner 
Is  that  whereas  Regina 
Jacobs  finished  right  behind 
Staney  to  the  United  States 
trials,  Ivan  crushed  Jacobs  by 
80  metres  10  days  later.  If 

Tatyana  Samolyenko  has 

prepared  property,  and 

competes,  then  she  too  wH  be 
among  the  medals. 

3,0ti0m 

Final:  September  25 
WR:  822.62  Tatiana  Kazankina 
(USSR)84 

Hotted  Marietta  Puica  (Rom) 
835.96 


8:3730  Lynn  Williams  (Can) 
8:4134  luia  Besliu  (Rom) 

8*1.79  (i)  Kathrto  Ullrich  (EG) 
Other  British 
8*736  JBI  Hunter 
8:4936  Wendy  Sty 
This  would  have  been  the 
event  where  Staney  was  most 
to  win  the  Olympic 
which  has  evaded  her 
_ her  tong,  eventful, 
and  otherwise  superlative 
career.  That  to,  unto  EUy  van 
Hulst  beat  Staney  decisively  in 
Zurich  cm  month  ago. 

Again,  Semotyenko,  double 

world  champion,  wffl  be  hard 
to  beat  If  fit  But  Yvonne  Murray, 
who  has  never  lost  to  van 
Hulst,  has  also  now  got  the 

wherewithal  to  win. 

10,000m 

Final:  September  30 
WR:  30:13.74  Ingrid  Kristiansen 
(Nor)  1986 
New  Olympic  event 
31.-06.99  L & McCOttan  (GB) 
3126.79  Kathrin  Ulktah  (EG) 
3131.37  Ingrid  Kristiansen  (Nor) 

31 3832  Lyudmila  Matveyeva 
(USSR) 

31:38.63  Olga  Bondarenko  (USSR) 
31:4038  Yelena  Zhupiyova  (USSR) 
Other  British 
32:42.00  J£ne  Shields 
33:13.95  Angela  Tooby 
The  event  where  a British 
athlete  probably  has  most 
chance  of  that  elusive 
Olympic  gold  raedaL  It  hardly 
seemed  fany  that  Liz 
McCotgan  should  be  favourite 
after  she  was  so 
comprehensively  defeated  in 
the  same  event  at  last  year’s 
world  championships  by  Ingrid 
Kristiansen.  The  Norwegian, 
to  McCotoan's  words,  “conned 
everybody  last  year”.  That  is 
one  way  of  putting  tt.  But  aD  her 
opponents  now  know  that 
Kristiansen  can  run  only  one 
way,  from  the  front  and 
unfortunately  for  them, 
rather  fest  Bui  having  become 
the  first  woman  to  beat  her 
over  (Ms  distance,  moreover  on 
her  home  track  to  Osto  this 
year,  McColgan  now  feels 
confident  that  she  can  do  it 
when  it  counts. 

Marathon 

Final:  September  23 

WR:  221.06  Ingrid  Kristiansen 
(Nor)  1985 

Hotter:  Joan  Benott  (US) 

22432 

22331  Usa  Martin  (Aus) 

22430  Rosa  Mote  (Port 
227.56  Zhao  Youfeng  (Ch) 

228.08 Tatyana  Potovinskaya 


Waftz(Nor) 
22828  Kathrin  Done  (EG) 
British 

2^2.09  Susan  Tooby 
235.10  Sue  Crehan 
2:36.11  Angle  Pain 

100m  hardies 

Final:  September  30 
WR:  12 21  Yordanka  Donkova 
(Bui)  1988 

Hotter:  Benita  Fitzgerald  (US) 
12.84 

12-21  Yordanka  Donkova  (Bui) 
1248  Ginks  Zagorcheva  (Bui) 
1248  Natalya  Grigoryeva 
(USSR) 

12*8  Gloria  Siebert  (EG) 
1230-Comefia  Oschkanat  (EG) 
1261  Gan  Devers-Robens(US) 


1282  Sally  Gumel 

13.19  Lesfey-Am  Skeete 
1332  Wendy  Jeal 

400m  hurdles 

Fmafc  September  28 
WR: 5294  Marina  Stepanova 
(USSR)  1966 

Httiden  Nawal  B MoutawakO  (Mot) 
5431 

54.05  Debbie  Ffintoff-Kmg  (Aus) 
54.11  Sabine  Busch  (EG) 

5424  Susaime  Losch  (EG) 

54.48  Tatyana  Ledovskaya  (USSR) 
5432E0anPiedtar(EG) 

54.78  Tatyana  Kurochiuna  (USSR) 


British 

55.00  Safly  Gunnell 
56.09  Baine  McLaughSn 

57.00  Simone  Leidtaw 

High  jump 

Final:  September  30 

WR:  2.09  Stefka  Kostatfinova 
(Bui)  1987 

Hotter:  Uirike  Meyfartri  (WG) 
202 

207  Stefka  Kostadlnova  (Bui) 
203  Louise  Rttter  (US) 

2.00  (I)  Lyudmfla  Avdeyenko 


1 .98  Jan  WohtscWag  (US) 

1 .98  Hefce  Redetzky  (WG) 

1 .98  Tamara  Bykova  (USSR) 
British 

132  Diana  Davtas 
1.91  Janet  Boyle 
1.88  Jo  Jennings 

Long  jump 

Final:  September  29 
WR:  732  Gafina  Chistyakova 
(USSR)  1988 

Holden  Anisoara  Standu  (Rom) 
6.96 

7.52  Gafina  Chistyakova  (USSR) 
7.48  Hoke  Drechster  (EG) 

739  Jackie  Joyner-Kersae  (US) 
736  Yelena  Byeievskaya 
(USSR) 

7.27  Inessa  Kravets  (USSR) 

7.08  Vail  ionescu  (Rom) 

British 

632  Fiona  May 
638  Mary  Berkeley 
6380  Kim  Hagger 

Shot 

Final:  October  1 
WR:  2263  Natalya  Lisovskaya 
(USSR)  1987 

Holden  Claudia  Losch  (WG) 
2048 

2255  Natalya  Lisovskaya 
(USSR) 

21.76  Li  Melsu  (Ch) 

21.73  Natalya  Akhrimenko 
(USSR) 

2137  fries  MQUer  (EG) 

2131  Heike  Hartwlg(EG) 

21 28  Huang  Zhihong  (Ch) 
British 

19. 36  Judy  Oakes 
1 829  Myrtle  Augee 
1722  Yvonne  Hanson-Nortey 

Discus 

Final:  September  29 
WR:  76.80  Gabriele  Reinsch 
(EG)  1988 

Holden  R Stafenan  (Nath) 6538 
76.80  Gabriele  Reinsch  (EG) 
7294  Diana  Gansky  (EG) 

7222  Martina  HeHmann  (EG) 
71.68  Zdenka  Simava  (Cz) 

71.60  Tavetanka  Khristova  fflul) 
71 .58  Bfirta  Zveryeva  (USSR) 
British 

5338 Jackie  McKeman 

Javelin 

Final:  September  26 
WR:  80.00  Petra  Felke  (EG) 

1988 

Hotter:  Tessa  Sanderson  (GB) 
6936 

8020  Petra  Feflte  (EG) 

7330  Tuna  UBak  (Fin) 

71 .70  Tessa  Sanderson  (GB) 

71 .00  SiBte  Rank  (EG) 

70.10  Fatima  Whitbread  (GB) 

68.60  Beate  Koch  (EG) 

Other  British 

5930  Sharon  Gibson 
After  all  the  injury  problems 
of  tfie  last  few  years,  Fatima 

Whitbread  and  Tessa 
Sanderson  qualify  more  for  a 
part  in  Angels  than  a place 
on  the  Olympic  podhim.  Yet 
Fetra  Felke,  who  has  set 
worid  records  in  the  last  two 


in  the  European  and 
worid  championships,  $iai 
cannot  be  sure  that  her  superb 
80-metre  throw  last  week 
wffl  be  sufficient  to  give  her 
confidence  to  do  the  trick 
Hits  time.  And  suddenly  Tina 
LHIak,  who  spRt  Sanderson 
and  Whitbread  on  the  poefium  to 
Los  Angeles,  has  come  back 
wHh  7330  metres  to  push  the 
Britons  down  this  yew's 
worid  rankings.  Sanderson’s 
injury  seems  worse  than 
Whitbread's.  But,  as  they  both 
point  out,  it  takes  only  one 
throw  to  win. 

Heptathlon 

September  23  and  24 
WR;  7215  Jackie  Joyner- 
Kersee(US)  1968 
r Glynis 


lyntaNurm  (Aus)  6390 
7.215  Jackie  Joynsr-Kersee 
(US) 

6,805  Anka  Behmer  (EG) 

6,702  Chantal  Beaineant  (Fr) 
6.660  Iris  Schulz  (EG) 

6.659  Sabine  John  (EG) 

6396  Svetlana  Buraga  (USSR) 
British 

5,905  Judy  Simpson 
5,728  Joanne  Mulliner 
— Kkn  Hagger 

4 x 100m  relay 

Final:  October  1 
WR:  4137  East  Germany  19B3 
Hotter:  United  States  41.65 
41 .73  East  Germany 
4229  Bulgaria 
4297  United  States 
43-13  West  Germany 
43.41  France 
43*6  Great  Britain 

4 x 400m  relay 

Final:  October  1 

WR:  3:1532  East  Germany 

1984 

Hotter.  United  States  3:1 829 
3:19.66  East  Germany 
3:24.13  west  Germany 
3-25.94  Soviet  Union 
328.98  United  States 
32921  Bulgaria 
32921  (a)  Brazil 
British 

329.67  Great  Britain 


Statistics  compile^  by  Mel  Watman 
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THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  17  1988 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OLYMPIC 


What  is  competing  at  the  Olympic  Games  really  like?  Here,  Martin  Cross,  a 1 984  coxed  four  gold 

member  of  the  British  team  in  Seoul,  gives  John  Good  body  his  view  of  life  in  South  Korea,  and,  below,  some  of  Cross  s 

predecessors  recount  their  experiences  at  the  greatest  event  in  sport 


As  KE902  banked  low  over  the 
sprawling  suburbs  of  Seoul,  we 
BA  strained  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
Olympic  village  or  the  regatta 
course.  For  it  was  on  this  that  our  minds 
had  been  focussing  in  the  depths  of 
tiredness  during  the  hardest  year  of 
training  that  a British  rowing  squad  had 
yet  undergone:  to  the  glory  associated 
with  the  Olympics,  to  the  medals 
awaiting  us  after  thousands  of  miles  of 
rowing,  all  telescoped  into  2,000  metres 
of,  hopefully,  perfect  rowing. 

This  image  had  at  times  become 
blurred,  or  even  distorted,  as  we  read  of 
student  riots  and  terrorist  threats.  The 
shadow  of  another  Eastern  bloc  boycott 
further  darkened  the  picture.  However, 
our  arrival  in  South  Korea,  one  month 
before  the  Games  were  to  begin,  would 
allow  us  not  only  to  prepare  for  the  finals 
in  the  best  possible  way  but  also  to 
contrast  our  own  Olympic  vision  with 
the  reality  of  Korea. 

Our  first  20  days  were  spent  in  the 
bustling  provinicial  capital  of  Ch un- 


chon — two  hours  north-east  of  Seoul. 
Known  as  the  Town  of  the  Lakes,  it  was 
an  ideal  venue  for  what  many  in  the 
team  found  to  be  the  best  camp  in  many 
years  (thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Minet 
Insurance).  Our  training  water  was  free 
of  disturbance  from  water-skiers  or 
pleasure  craft,  it  was  calm,  and  it  was 
Large  enough  for  us  and  the  French  and 
Swiss,  who  arrived  later.  The  Sejon 
Hotel,  on  a quiet  wooded  hillside  above 
the  town,  was  a haven  of  relaxation  and 
reflection  between  training  sessions. 

For  the  first  part  of  our  stay,  these  were 1 
limited  to  one  per  day,  allowing  us  the 
opportunity  to  recover  from  jet  lag  and 
acclimatize  to  the  extra  beat  and 
humidity.  This  initial  period  enabled  us 
to  become  comfortable  in  Korean 
surroundings,  in  a way  that  would  not 
have  been  possible  in  the  hot-house 
atmosphere  of  the  Olympic  village. 

We  had  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
high-profile  security.  On  our  arrival  at 
Kimpo  Airport,  we  were  flanked  by 
helmeted  troops;  in  Chunchon,  we  were 


“minded"  by  a squad 
of  30  detectives  and 
policemen,  each  with 
several  dans 

on  their  martial  arts 
black  belts.  As  individ- 
uals or  groups  wan- 
dered to  the  town,  so  at 
a distance  a policeman 
would  follow.  Trips  to 
the  lake  were  escorted 
by  motorcyclists 
astride  their  Harley 
Davidsons.  Initially, 
among  some,  this  ted 
to  a feeling  of  in- 
security, especially  if, 
by  chance,  you  lost 
your  guard.  1 remem  Martin 

ber  glancing  over  my  shoulder  in  the  long 
narrow  market  street,  conscious  of  being 
the  only  European  around.  Soon, 
though,  the  worries  faded  as  the  team 
became  familiar  themselves  with  the 
town,  and  in  particular  the  shopkeepers, 
bargaining  for  training  shoes  that  were  a 


quarter  of  their  British 
price.  The  police 
slipped  comfortably 
into  the  role  of  guides. 
We  also  had  to  get  used 
to  the  media,  ever- 
present at  the  Games, 
but  only  recently  had 
the  circus  caught  up 
with  rowing,  chiefly 
because  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  gold  from 
Holmes  and  Redgrave 
and  the  all-round 
strength  of  our  team. 
The  visits  of  numerous 
Press  and  TV  report- 
ers, local  and  British, 
Cross  to  the  lakeside 

heightened  the  squad's  new-found 
sense  of  importance. 

Media  attention,  however  flattering, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  detract  from 
the  quality  of  training  sessions.  The 
crews  were  equipped  with  sun  hats  and 
water  bottles  (to  combat  heat  and 


humidity),  and  the  smoothness  and  flow 
of  their  paddling  in  final  stages  of 
preparation  seemed  to  complement  the 
beauty  and  serenity  of  the  surroundings. 

Even  on  the  water,  Korea’s  political 
situation  is  never  far  away.  Concentra- 
tion during  a training  “piece"  was 
sometimes  shattered  by  the  sinister 
thumping  of  US  Marine  choppers  based 
in  Chunchon,  on  their  way  over  us  to 
another  exercise,  or  perhaps  by  the 
armed  sentries  if  we  strayed  too  close  to 
the  dam. 

Koreans  clearly  live  with  this  daily  and 
have  long  since  come  to  terms  with  it 
Their  chief  concern  now  is  to  use  a 
unique  opportunity  that  the  Olympics 
afford  them  to  launch  Korea  on  its  next 
period  of  economic  expansion,  overtak- 
ing its  arch  rival,  Japan,  sometime  in  the 
early  21st  century.  The  official  line  is 
that  all  Koreans  support  the  Games  to 
this  end,  even  the  student  dem- 
onstrators. However,  it  is  alear  from  the 
conversation  with  the  student  inter- 
preters that  they  resent  the  vast  sums  of 


money  spent  on  the  Olympic  complex  in 
Seoul,  pointing  to  the  slums 

This  will  not  be  the  face  of  Korea 
displayed  to  the  world,  nor  the  Korea  we 
athletes  will  see.  Cocooned  in  the 
security  ring  around  the  village,  we 
Olvmpians  of  1988  have  benefited  fer 
more  from  the  Korean  economic  miracle 

than  they  ever  wilL  ..... 

Nevertheless,  the  Olympic  ideal  has  a 
powerful  draw  and  it  is  to  this  that 
ultimately  our  minds  will  be  drawn.  As 
we  move  into  the  final  stages  of 
preparation,  it  will  be  the  thought  of/ong 
powerful  strokes,  races  ahead  and  the 
gradual  heightening  of  tension  that  will 
dominate.  .. 

Chunchon,  where  at  a dinner  w a 
Korean  restaurant  with  our  rivals,  we 
toasted  each  other's  success  m fine 
Chariots  of  Fire  style,  will  be  put  to  the 
back  of  our  minds.  That  is  until  that  last 
stroke,  the  flight  back  or  even 
a quiet  moment  at  home,  when  BH 
our  Olympic  union  will  be  Jp 
complete.  ^ 


owing  for 


FRANCIS  MOSLEY 


W\  \v 
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1928 

AMSTERDAM 
By  Arthur  Sulley 

Cox  of  the  silver-medal  eight 
We  went  to  Amsterdam  in  August 
by  rail  and  sea  to  join  the  British 
team  in  residence  at  the  Royal 
Holland  Lloyd  Hotel  which  faced 
some  docks  and  backed  on  to 
railway  sidings  in  which  trains 
shunted  noisly  most  of  the  night. 

They  gave  us  a banquet  before 
the  Games  began  at  which  Lord 
Birkenhead  extolled  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  value  of  the 
Games  in  promoting  international 
brotherhood.  He  was  followed  by 
Harold  Abrahams,  who  made  a 
belligerent  speech  concluding  that 
this  time  “we  will  make  sure  the 
Yankees  know  how  to  sing  our 
national  anthem,  before  we 
finish”. 

The  only  other  exceptional  so- 
cial activity  was  a reception  given 
by  the  Americans  aboard  their 
liner,  the  SS  Roosevelt,  moored  in 
die  docks,  and  on  which  all  the 
American  teams  were  accom- 
modated, It  was  a vast  gathering 
leaving  no  lasting  impression  — 1 
do  not  think  we  returned  the 
hospitality. 

Our  eight  never  really  produced 
its  brilliant  form  displayed  at 
Henley.  We  returned  to  England 
crest-fallen  and  slighty  ashamed. 
Some  of  the  crew  felt  they  should 
not  have  been  made  to  row  a half 
course  on  a rest  day.  I believe  the 
edge  had  gone  off  the  physical 
fitness.  Too  much  iced  lager  and 
unsuitable  snacks  were  consumed 
between  meals.  Sleeping  arrange- 
ments were  somewhat  unrestfuL 
We  received  our  silver  medals  by 
post 

1948 

LONDON 

Henley 

By  Ran  Laurie 

Winner  (with  Jack  Wilson)  of 
the  coxless  pairs  gold  medal 

We  managed  to  get' our  leave 
together  from  the  Sudan  Govern- 
ment in  May  1948.  No  doubt  the 
fact  that  Angus  Gillan  (himself  a 
gold  .medallist  in  1908  and  1912),' 
who  was.formerly  Chief  Secretary, 
helped!  . _ _ 

We  did  a bit  of  general  fitness 
training  in  the  Sudan.  Jack  was  in 
the  district  where  he  had  to  do 
most  of  his  trekking  on  foot  and 
- was  in  pretty  hard  condition  and 
miraculously  recovered  from  a 
spear  wound  which  had  almost 
transfixed  him  a few  years  before. 
I did  some  running  and  used  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
kindly  Sudanese  that  I was  not 
mad  when  they  dismounted  from 
iheir  donkeys  to  offer  the  District 
Commissioner  a ride. 

In  early  May  we  were  back  and 
began  rowing  a:  Cambridge,  hav- 
, ing  left  poor  Anne  Wilson  in. 
' hospital  in  Khartoum  with  jaun- 
\ dice.  Then  in  eariy  June  we  movefr 


to  Henley  where  Jack  and  Anne 
had  rented  a cottage  and  "Mac” 
McCulloch,  our  coach,  made  one 
of  his  farm  cottages  at  Streatley 
available  for  Pat  and  me  and  our 
daughter  (aged  2). 

The  night  before  the  first  race  I 
had  an  upset  stomach  and  was  up 
four  or  five  times.  However,  by 
the  afternoon  I felt  all  right  and  in 
the  race  we  were  some  two  lengths 
ahead  of  the  Italians  at  three- 
quarters  distance,  and  the  other 
crew  nowhere.  It  seemed  simple. 
Suddenly  I fell  weak  and  in  the  last 
200  metres  I just  remember 
slamming  the  rudder  against  Jack 
as  the  Italians  came  back  at  us  and 
I think  we  got  home  by  half  a 
length. 

The  second  race  was  no  more 
than  a hard  paddle.  In  the  final  we 
met  the  Italians,  who  had  come 
through  on  the  repechage,  and  the 
Swiss.  This  was  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  race.  We  hardly  made 
a mistake. 

At  midnight  I set  out  for 
Cambridge  where  Pat  was  waiting 
with  bag  packed  to  go  into  the 
maternity  home.  At  Luton  the 
lights  gave  out  and  a kind  police- 
man guided  us  to  the  station 
where  I and  my  mother,  who  was 
with  me,  were  made  comfortable 
in  cells  for  the  night,  and  called  at 
dawn  with  tea.  Four  days  later  Pal 
was  delivered  of  our  younger 
daughter  and  three  days  after  that 
I was  back  at  work  in  the  Sudan. 


There  had  been  Olympics  in  the 
past  wherepolilics  had  intervened 
but  Munich  sticks  in  most  peo- 
ple’s memories.  I think  this  is 
because  of  the  combination  of  raw 
violence  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
immediacy  of  the  live  global  TV 
news  coverage  of  the  terrorist 
incident. 

One  of  the  pleasant  memories  of 
Munich  was  meeting  the  athletes 
from  the  other  events  and,  once 
the  rowing  was  over  in  the  first 
week,  watching  the  events  in  the 
main  stadium.  Then,  suddenly, 
the  terrorist  invasion  of  the  Israeli 
quarters  occurred,  the  feeling  of 
powerlessness  at  being  confined  to 
the  village  but  being  unable  to  do 
anything,  watching  the  authorities 
try  and  deal  with  the  terrorists  in 
the  full  glare  of  international 
publicity.  They  slopped  the 
Games,  tried  to  get  the  terrorists 
out  of  the  village  quickly  and  then 
had  a disastrous  shoot-out  with 
them  at  Munich  airport. 


1980 

MOSCOW 


1952 

HELSINKI 

By  John  Hinde 

A f ember  of  the  eight 
We  flew  from  Bo  vingdon  in  what  I 
recall  as  a convened  Lancaster 
bomber,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
rather  austere  camp  wired  off 
from  the  Russians  and  the  Eastern 
bloc 

I do  not  think  we  were  in  truth 
arrogant  or  elistist,  but  we  must 
have  seemed  it,  or  at  least  very 
oldie-worldie,  turned  out  in  the 
Olympic  village  as  we  immacu- 
lately were  in  blazers,  ties  and 
white  flannels,  while  others  had 
adopted  the  twentieth  century 
iracksuit.  We  dressed  like  this  for 
canteen  dinner,  no  doubt  mystify- 
ing the  pretty  Finnish  girls  who 
served  us  — not  to  mention  our 
fellow  competitors.  (One  such  girl 
was  always  known  to  us  as 
"Soup?”  in  recognition  of  her 
daily  greetings  to  each  one  of  us). 

The  food  was  okay,  except  that 
the  ascetic  eight  denied  them- 
selves (or  were  denied)  anything 
other  than  the  strictest  protein. 
We  were  certainly  lean  and 
hungry. * 

1960 

ROME 

By  Dick  Fishlock 

Member  of  the  eight 

The  path  to  Rome  was  extremely 
hard.  We  won  the  French  champ- 
ionship at  Macon,  having  beat  left 


on  the  start  still  talcing  off  our 
sweaters.  The  final  of  the  eights 
was  rowed  in  a thunderstorm  with 
the  stakeboat  men  on  strike. 
Jumbo  Edwards  urged  us  on  at 
1,500  metres  by  shouting  through 
an  electric  loud-hailer:  "Forge 
ahead.  Great  Britain”.  This 
seemed  to  do  the  trick  and  we  won 
in  a bit  of  a scramble  with  the 
whole  might  of  France’s  rowing 
fading  away.  Jumbo  then  flew 
over  the  handlebars  of  his  raring 
bike  and,  covered  in  mud  at  the 
medal  ceremony,  exclaimed:  “J’ai 
tom  be  sur  the  towpath”,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  French  tele- 
vision viewers.  He  was  later 
elected  Monsieur  Beaujolais  by 
popular  vote. 

We  lost  the  final  of  the  Grand  to 
a rival  British  crew.  We  had  one 
more  race  on  the  Serpentine, 
where  we  broke  the  reconi  and 
started  the  long  and  boring  period 
from  July  to  September  without 
another. 

Rome  is  a hazy  memory.  I 
believe  it  was  !2Q"F  in  the 
Olympic  Stadium  for  the  opening 
ceremony.  They  let  2,000  doves 
loose  and  then  fired  a number  of 
guns.  The  result  was  that  the  doves 
bombarded  the  French  and  the 
Games  were  declared  open  by  the 
President. 

I remember  Anita  Lons  borough 
winning  the  first  gold  medal  on  the 
first  night  1 remember  the  most 
beautiful  interpreter  girl  called 
Maria  Vincenzo.  I remember  Sam 
Mackenzie  refusing  to  get  into  the 
bus  with  a Finn  (we  never  knew 
what  the  Finns  had  done  to  him).  I 
remember  the  fury  of  the  Austra- 
lian team  when  Slam  derided  not 
to  scull  but  to  pursue  a more 
amorous  activity  in  the  centre  of 
Rome.  I remember  a great  piece  of 
Olympic  diplomacy  when  the  east 
and  West  Germans  refused  to 
man^h  together  as  one  team.  (The 


Italians  gave  the  East  Germans  a 
new  flag  and  a piece  of  Beetho- 
ven.) I remember  Jumbo  Edwards 
and  Karl  Adam  (the  Rafzeburg 
coach)  leaching  a Mother  Superior 
how  to  pour  a proper  gin  and  tonic 
and  I remember  resting  every  day 
in  a wonderful  nunnery  called 
Mondo  MeJiore. 

Edwin  Phelps  announced  that 
British  boar-builders  had  nothing 
to  learn  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  boat 
weighed  !001b  more  than  die 
Japanese  eight.  Harry  Freeman, 
who  had  been  our  doctor  since  the 
Boat  Race,  wondered  why  the 
official  team  doctor  was  a 
gynaecologist.  So  did  we! 

I really  don’t  remember  much 
about  the  racing  except  ih*t  I 
thought  my  heart  would  burst  and 
my  head  would  explode. 

1964 

TOKYO 

By  Arnold  Cooke 

Member  f with  Peter  Webb)  of 
the  double  sculls 

We  met  many  of  the  other 
members  of  the  British  team 
about  a month  before  the  Games 
when  we  were  fitted  for  our  kit. 
The  designers  had  derided  on 
slimfit  trousers  for  the  men’s 
team.  These  looked  most  elegant 
on  the  marathon  ninenrs  but  the 
weight-lifters  found  they  could 
only  gel  them  above  their  knees  by 
a two-handed  snatch,  at  which 
point  the  seams  split 

Id  Tokyo,  the  rowing  and 
fencing  teams  found  each  other's 
company  congenial,  to  the  extent 
that  a year  or  two  after  the  Games 
Hugh  Wardell-Yerburgh  married 
a fencer.  Talking  with  Allan  Jay 
(Olympic  fencing  teams,  1952- 
1964;  sifcjtr  medal  I960,  etc) 


contrasted  fencing  and  rowing 
training.  We  were  given  a ques- 
tionnaire which  asked*  “When  did 
you  first  start  training  at  least 
three  times  a week  regularly?", 
Allan  mused  a little  and  said:  "I 
have  never  trained  that  often 
regularly."  He  relied  on  incredibly 
fast  reactions  and  superb 
technique. 

Outside  the  British  team,  we 
had  excellent  relations  with  the 
Dutch  and  Belgian  rowing  teams, 
the  Swiss  double  and  the  Ameri- 
can eight,  all  of  whom  we  had  met 
at  the  European  championships 
and  other  regattas.  Boyce  Budd 
from  the  US  eight  had  also  rowed 
for  Cambridge  in  1962.  The 
Americans  were  very  upset  by  the 
Eastern  bloc  attitude  to  sport 
where  everyone  seemed  to  be  a 
lieutenant,  captain  or  major  (rank 
dependent  on  gold  medals  won) 
with  as  much  time  as  they  needed 
for  training.  We  sympathized  as 
we  all  worked  full-time  but,  as  we 
had  seen  the  US  crew  around 
Europe  for  most  of  that  year,  wc 
asked  them  when  they  had  last 
worked.  They  finally  decided  it 
was  nine  months  previously,  but 
private  sponsorship  was  OK  while 
state  sponsorship  was  not 

1972 

MUNICH 

By  Rooney  Massara 

Member  of  the  coxed  four 

Mention  the  Munich  Olympics  to 
most  people  and  they  think  of-the 
Black  September  terrorist  in- 
cident. In  the  middle  of  the 
Games,  Arab  terrorists  broke  into 
the  Olympic  village  at  night, 
stormed  the  Israeli  quarters  and 
this  led  to  the  deaths  of  1 1 Israelis 
and  the  terrorists. 


By  Colin  Moynihan 

Cox  of  the  silver-medal  eight 

If  confirmation  was  needed  that 
sport  could  never  be  separated 
from  politics,  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics provided  iL  From  the  early 
reports  of  a Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  during  the  long  cold 
winter  months  of  training,  a cloud 
on  the  Olympic  horizon  was 
formed.  A cloud  which  was  to  cast 
a shadow  over  selection  proce- 
dures, preparation  and  the  even- 
tual competition.  Lucerne  Regatta 
took  on  a new  perspective  - crews 
caught  In  the  boycott  saw  victory 
on  the  Rotsee  as  vindication  of 
their  medaliess  xnantlepieces.  Nor 
did  governing  bodies  escape  criti- 
cism. The  Amateur  Rowing 
Assooation  turned  its  face  against 
sending  a team,  then  reluctantly 
consulted  the  trialists  and  finally 
recommended  a squad  to  the 
British  Olympic  Association. 

Memories  of  the  Games  will 
long  remain.  The  cold  austerity  of 
Moscow  airport,  the  impassive 
feces  and  bureaucratic  reception. 
The  empty  outside  lanes  on  the 
freeways  — reserved  for  Olympic 
traffic  — were  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  seething  accreditation  centre 
at  the  Olympic  Village,  from 
where  dozens  of  buses  constantly 
departed  for  "Olympic  destina- 
tions" and  multi-coloured  track- 
suits brought  life  to  the  well- 
provided  village  with  its  tall  grey 
tower  blocks. 

1984 

LOS  ANGELES 
By  Joanna  Toch 

Member  of  the  women  's  coxed  four 

“Good  morning.  How  are  you 
doing?"  At  4.3(onu  as  we  stum- 
bled out  of  our  rooms  in  the 


: Olympic  village  into  the  black 
[ Californian  morning,  we  peered  in 

■ disbelief  at  the  smiling  volunteer, 
i We  were  competing  in  the  Olyro- 
r pic  regatta  on  Lake  Castas,  north 
: of  Los  Angeles.  Nothing  remark- 
able was  expected  of  us.  As  minor 

: athletes  in  a minority  sport,  we 
were  mindful  of  our  Coubertinian 
F duty,  to  take  part  with  honour.  But 
; Hollywood  had  thrown  a party,  a 

■ public  gl  ittering  extravaganza,  and 
t even  those  who  made  up  the 
: crowd  scenes  were  going  to  have 

the  time  of  their  lives. 

The  three  Olympic  villages  were 
awash  with  pastel  pink,  orange 
and  green.  Shops,  post-offices, 
banks,  cinemas  were  built  on  to 
the  existing  university  campuses 
to  create  a real  working  Holly- 
wood set  for  us  to  live  in.  Village 
volunteers  in  their  pastel  uniforms 
were  everywhere,  blonde,  smiling 
and  enthusiastic.  In  the  early  days, 
before  all  the  teams  arrived,  they 
out-numbered  us  four  to  one.  U 
was  like  living  in  a McDonald’s 
hamburger  restaurant  where' 
everything  was  quick,  clean  and 
pleasant,  and  you  knew  you 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  stay  too  long. 

We  were  unable  to  tell  how  our 
countries  might  be  feting  from  the 
television  coverage.  America,  it 
seemed,  won  everything,  although' 
the  Romanians,  the  sole  Eastern 
bloc  representatives,  put  up  noble 
performances.  After  watching  the 
ceremony,  we  donned  blazers  and 
hats  over  our  shorts  and  held  our 
own  version  using  an  electric 
torch  supplied  by  a helpful  volun- 
teer. A sundry  assortment  of 
nations  then  splashed  about  in  the 
fountain  and  tried  not  to  be  self- 
conscious  when  one  of  the  volun- 
teers started  recording  it  on  video. 
We  spent  free  time  during  the 
competition  sending  messages  on 
the  computer  terminals  provided 
for  us  to  play  with.  The  electronic 
noticeboard  soon  became  filled 
with  lewd  jokes  in  every  language 
and  the  progress  of  the  morning 
contest  was  faithfully  recorded. 
My  friend  sent  a poem  to  Daley 
Thompson.  He  didn’t  reply. 

At  the  closing  ceremony,  I 
struck  up  a conversation  with  Seb 
Loe,  aware  of  the  principal  ques- 
tion that  people  had  asked  when  I 
returned  from  competing  in  the 
Moscow  Olympics.  "Yes,  but  did 
you  meet  Seb  Coe?” 

Then  my  friend  Kate  and  I 
seized  the  British  flag  and  ran 
round  the  stadium.  Soon  other 
nations  followed  and  the  or- 
ganizers. caught  out  by  this  un- 
scripted event,  begged  us  to  leave 
the  track.  Eventually  we  scattered 
Ourselves  over  the  grass  to  watch 
the  final  ceremonies  and  the 
Olympic  flame  flicker  and  die  out 
Don’t  end,  don’t  end,”  said  Kate. 
The  Easties  didn’t  turn  up.  They 
sure  missed  a good  party. 

These  recollections  are  adapted 
from  the  September  issue  ofR/P 
Sona,  the  magazine  of  the  Ama- 
teur Rowing  Association.  Copies 
*re  available  (£2.20  each)  from  the 
Regatta  office,  6 Lower  Mail, 
tiantmersnush,  London  W6  9DJ 
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CRICKET:  CHAMPAGNE  TOAST  TO  A GLORIOUS  FAILURE  ON  AN  HISTORIC  DAY  AT  CANTERBURY 
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Kent  deprived  of 
title  by  slender 
thread  of  destiny 


By  Alan  Lee,  Cricket 

Correspondent 

CANTERBURY:  Kent  (24  pis) 

%dw%s<4>byanimin** 
Cbris  Cowdrey  took  the  cheers 
or  Uie  crowd  from  the  Canter- 
bury balcony  yesterday,  just  as 
ms  father  used  to  do  when 
, w°nfoe  championship 

ky  habit.  The  difference,  as  he 
well  knew,  was  that  this  time 
the  champagne  was  toasting  a 
glorious  failure. 

Kent  were  rightly  enjoying 
Uteir  moment  of  triumph  after 
finishing  off  Surrey  with  five 
sessions  to  spare.  They  were 
hilly  entitled  u>  celebrate, 
having  confounded  us  all  by 
sustaining  their  improbable 
challenge  right  to  the  finishing 
tape  with  a team  not  only 
devoid  of  glamorous  names 
but  containing  eight  men  bom 
m the  county  and  10  who  were 
educated  here. 

It  has  been  a marvellous 
effort,  one  which  Cowdrey 
proudly  calls  “the  greatest 
achievement  in  this  club's 
history”.  He  said  this  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  title 
was  on  its  way  to  Worcester  by 
the  infuriating  margin  of  one 
point. 

At  moments  such  as  this, 
those  who  miss  out  can  always 
point  to  the  injustice  which 
made  the  difference.  Cowdrey 
was  charmingly  realistic  but 
felt  the  rain  which  robbed 
them  ofa  session  at  Lord's  this 
week  and  the  bad  light  which 
hampered  their  victory  at- 


tempt at  Bristol  last  month 

were  crucial. 

He  also  confirmed  that 
Kent  contacted  Lord’s  again 
this  week  over  the  bowling 
bonus  point  lost  when 
Warwickshire  could  bat  with 
oolyntne  men  against  them  in 
June.  Kent  won  the  game  with 
a day  in  hand  but  tbe  TCCB 
have  confirmed  that  they  are 
entitled  to  only  23  points.  A 
slender  thread  of  late  on 
which  to  lose  a championship. 

Interestingly,  Cowdrey  be- 
lieves that  Kent's  appalling 
start  to  the  season,  when  they 
lost  their  first  three  matches, 
was  perversely  beneficiaL  He 
explained:  “It  shook  us  up  a 
bit  We  sat  down  and  talked 
things  through.  The  first  thing 
we  did  was  improve  our 
fielding,  which  has  been  quite 
phenomenal  ever  since.  I can 
only  recall  three  or  four 
catches  going  down. 

“We  biew  that  on  paper  we 
were  not  the  best  side  in  ihe 
championship  by  a very  long 
way.  But  even  if  it  is  a cliche, 
we  have  done  this  by  team- 
work. Everyone  who  has  come 
into  the  side  has  contributed.” 

Before  play  began  yesterday 
the  seam  bowler,  Chris  Penn, 
was  presented  with  £2,000 
worth  of  unit  trusts  by  the 
club’s  sponsors,  James  Capei, 
as  Kent's  player  of  the  year. 
He  had  taken  78  wickets  at  the 
time;  by  the  end  of  the  game 
he  had  8 1 , after  a decisive  spell 
of  three  for  five  in  16  bails, 
which  destroyed  all  notion  of 
a Surrey  recovery. 


Igglesden  made  the  first 
breach,  the  top-scoring  Clin- 
ton slicing  a drive  to  gully, 
where  Benson  swooped  for  a 
typically  smart  catch,  Penn 
then  knocked  out  Ward’s  off 
stump,  enticed  Lynch  to  hook 
into  his  leg  trap  and  dis- 
patched Medlycott  with  a 
nasty  lifter. 

If  anything,  the  Kent 
bowlers  overdid  the  short  ball, 
more  to  their  own  detriment 
than  to  Surrey’s.  Tbe  seventh 
wicket  added  3!  but  once 
Feltham  had  been  brilliantly 
caught  by  a diving  Marsh,  the 
end  came  quickly.  Greig  was 
unable  to  bat  after  his  facial 
injury,  Ellison  bit  BickneU’s 
off  stump  and  Frost  drove  to 
cover.  Kent’s  supporters  gath- 
ered excitedly  in  front  of  the 
pavilion.  Then  news  began  to 
come  through  from  Worces- 
ter. Faces  felL  “It  will,” 
Cowdrey  agreed,  “be  a real 
anticlimax”. 

KENT:  354  (S  G HWcs  92.  C J Tawart  6ft 
M A Feitham  5 tar  124). 

SURREY:  First  innings  109  (A  PlgglosUen 
6 lor  34). 

Second  Innings 

G S Ctmon  c Benson  b Iggte3den  — 43 
O JBnineflcGS Cowdrey bPenn 5 

A J Stewart  b C S Cowdrey 13 

M A Lynch  c Pienaar  b Penn 36 

DM  Ward  b Penn  7 

1C  J Richards  HOI  out 35 

K T Medlycott  c C S Cowdrey  b Penn  . 5 
M A Feltham  c Marsh  b Igglesden — IS 

M P Brcknefl  b EUtson 3 

M Frost  c G R Cowdrey  b Enison 4 

'l  A Greig  absent  hurt 0 

Extras  (b  2,  w 1,  nb  10) 13 

Total 179 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-15,  2-56.  3-90.  4- 
106, 5-119. 6-133, 7-164. 8-167,  9-179. 
BOWLING:  Perm  15-2-44-4;  igglesden  13- 
2-61-2;  Ellison  10.1-2-39-2;  CSCowdrey 
10-1-28-1;  Pienaar  2-0-60. 

Umpires:  P B Wight  and  M J Kitchen. 
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Gloucestershire  in  Northants  assume  control 

rC3.Cn  OI  YlCIOrV  CHELMSFORD:  North-  climax  pervaded  tbe  ground.  accept  a new  contract  with  Es 

•1  amptonshire.  with  nine  second - The  shape  of  things  to  come  after  declining  an  earlier  offei 


By  I vo  Tennant 


Taunton : Gloucestershire,  with 
all  second  innings  wickets  in 
hand,  need  157  runs  to  beat 
Somerset 

Graeme  ftirker,  a former  sec- 
retary and  president  of 
Gloucestershire,  has  voiced  his 
disapproval  at  the  dismissal  of 
David  Graven ey  from  the  dub’s 
captaincy.  “What  are  we  playing 
at?”  he  said.  “We  do  not  own 
our  own  ground,  a few  seats,  and 
the  players  are  our  only  assets. 
We  cannot  treat  them  like  this.” 

Friends  and  members  of 
Graveney's  family,  including  his 
father  and  uncle,  both  former 
Gloucestershire  captains,  were 
planning  to  watch  him  today,  on 
his  last  day  as  captain.  It 
seemed,  though,  that  the  match 
would  be  over  early  when 
Gloucestershire  bowled  out 
Somerset  for  214.  leaving  them- 
selves needing  157  to  win. 
Alderman  took  eight  for  59,  his 
best  figures  for  Gloucestershire, 
including  six  of  the  last  seven 
wickets  for  nine  runs  in  47  balls. 
Somerset  collapsed  after  Felton 
and  Harden  put  on  161  in  55 
overs. 

Champions  in 
line  for 
third  trophy 

A crowd  Of  more  than  15,00®  is 
expected  at  Edgbaston  tomor- 
row when  Worcestershire  ^ and 
Lancashire  bring  the  _ cricket 
season  to  a conclusion  by 
contesting  the  inaugural  final  of 
the  Refuge  Assurance  Cup 
(Geoffrey  Wheeler  writes). 

Worcestershire,  who  wiB  re- 
ceive £35,000  for  winning  the 

championship,  and  have  banked 
£21,000  for  retaining  the  Sun- 
day League  tide  and  *1®-500for 
finishing  rtmners-ap  to  Middle- 
sex in  the  Nat  Wes*  Trophy,  wfll 
start  as  favourites  to  add  to 
another  £5.000  to  their  bulging 
coffers  and  in  doing  so  become 
the  first  side  to  win  three 
trophies  in  a season. 

Yesterday  ^ WamfctoUre 
club  had  only  1.500  wtos  left 
for  sale  and  with  the  weather  set 
fair  and  the  ground  convenient 
for  both  sets  of  supporters  me 
sponsor’s  idea  of  having  an  extra 
competition  for  the  top  tour 
dobs  in  the  Sunday  League 
looks  like  being  a winner. 


Jaguar’s  day 
of  reckoning 

$pa-Francorchamps  (R******)” 
The  Jaguar  sports  car  motor 

racing  team  will  attempt  to  win 
meins  rhamn- 


Felton  made  his  first  century 
of  the  season  in  157  minutes 
with  15  fours.  The  previous 
evening  he  had  been  informed 
he  would  not  be  retained  by  the 
dub.  Also  leaving  is  Colin 
Dredge,  a Somerset  player  since 
1976.  He  took  443  wickets 
during  bis  career. 

SOMBWETiRrsI  Innings 277 (RJ  Harden 
78,  N D Bums  5&VJ  Maries  50). 

Second  tnrtngs 

J J E Hardy  b Lloyds — — 10 

N AFettonbQraveney — 127 

MWOeeic  Kissed  bAldamian-~.~_  3 

J G Wyatt  tow  b Alderman  — — 0 

RJ  Harden  c Romanes  b Alderman  . 52 

tN  D Bums  C LLoyds  b Aktafman 2 

•V  J Martte  c Uoyos  b AUerman 3 

G D Rose  Kxwb  AJdanran . — ..._  8 
H R J Tiwnp  not  out  — _ — . — O 
RJ  Bartlett cBmnbndgeb Alderman  - 0 

D J Foster  b Alderman  — . 2 

Extras  CD  3,  nb  4) - — / 

Total  — 214 

FALL  OF  WICKET:  1-25.2-35.335.4-196. 
5-197,  W01.7-20B,  8-211, 9-211. 
BOWLING:  Lawrence  11-0-37-0;  Alder- 
man  27-2-7-59-8;  Uoyds  9-2-28-1; 
Gravenay  29*66-1;  IbaduUa  6-1-21-0. 


CHELMSFORD:  North- 

amptonshire. with  nine  second- 
innings  wickets  in  hand,  are  107 
runs  ahead  of  Essex 
The  news  from  Canterbury  and 
from  Worcester  meant  that 
Essex  pursued  this  march  for 
much  of  yesterday  untouchable 
in  third  place  in  the  champ- 
ionship but  incapable  of 
improvement.  The  Chelmsford 
faithful  were  nevertheless  keen 
on  finishing  a generally  success- 
fill  season  with  victory  against 
Northamptonshire,  but  as  time 
went  fry  the  prospects  of  even 
this  relatively  modest  target 
became  far  from  a foregone 
conclusion. 

Essex,  in  the  shape  of  Hussain 
and  East,  pursued  the  Northants 
first  innings  total  of  340  with 
elan,  but  lacked  support.  Thus 
Essex  were  left  28  runs  short  of 
their  initial  goal  and  when 
Bailey  and  Fordhara  came  to- 
gether in  a second  wicket  stand 
which  had  yielded  60  runs  by 
tea,  Northants  were  dictating 
the  course  of  events.  Further- 
more, the  cloud  and  bad  light 


Cl  OUCFMfcJiSHWE:  Rrel  lettnos  33S  (A  that  had  Hngffftd  the  evenings  in 
Bonus  pokes:  Somerset  6.  Gloucester-  appearance  and  an  air  of  anti- 


wrigm  52:  V J Marks  7 tori  18). 

Bonus  pokes:  Somaraet  8.  Gtoucuster- 
swna7. 

Umpires:  J W Holdor  and  R A Witts. 

No  change 
In  Indian 
tour  stance 

New  Delhi  (Agencies)  — India 
shimmed  the  door  yesterday  on 
England's  cricketers  with  South 
African  links  after  hints  that  it 
was  ready  to  relax  its  stand.  An 
External  Affairs  Ministry 
spokesman,  commenting  on  die 
Sports  Minister  Margaret 
Alva’s  more  flexible  stand  in 
Seoul  os  Thursday,  said  the 
government's  policy  was 
nnchanged. 

Alva  bad  said  thewinter  tomr 
of  India  could  stfll  go  ahead  if 
the  captain,  Graham  Gooch,  and 
seven  other  members  of  En- 
gland's team  agreed  to  sever 
links  with  South  Africa. 

A Commonwealth  team  may 
tour  India  in  place  of  England, 
one  of  three  men  trying  to  raise 
the  team  said  in  Seoul.  An 
Kagfahman  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  identified,  who  was  in 
Seoul  for  tbe  Commonwealth 
Gaines  Federation  meeting,  is 
working  with  an  Australian  ami 
a West  Indian  to  forma  party 


DERBY:  Dotbyshga,  with  aB  second- 
tunings  wickets  In  /and,  era  J9S  nets 
ahead  ot  Lancashire 

DERBYSHIRE:  First  Inranps  373  (K  J 
Barnett  157.  B J M Maher  32). 

Second  innings 

’KJ  Barnett  ml  out 45 

P 0 Bonder  (KM  out 36 

Extras 13 

Total  (no  wkt) W 

fBJM  Maber.  T J G OGorman.  S C 
Goldsmith,  B Roberts,  R Shame.  F A 
Griffitn,  M A Hoktag.  S J Base  and  O E 
Malcolm  to  bat. 

LANCASHIRE:  First  Innings 

G FOwtar  c Bowlw  b Malcolm 172 

GO  Mendls  b Malcolm 6 

MA  Atherton  c Maher  b Griffith 17 

’N  H Fatajrotfwr  o Griffiths 0 

A N Hayhurst  c Roberts  b Holding  „ 107 

GD  Uoydcand  b Base 22 

M Watkmsoo  tow  0 Base 6 

I D Austin  Ibw  b Base 0 

tWKHegg  tow  b Base 2 

l FoBey  not  out i 

A J Murphy  c O’Qomtsn  b Holding — 3 

Extras  (b  5,  to  7.  i®  20) 32 

Total  368 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-15.  2-66.  3-66.  4- 
317, 5-336. 6-352,  7-352.  8-355,  9-363. 
BOWLING:  Holding  25.1-3-48-2;  Malcolm 
21-2-69-2;  Base  19-0-74-4;  Griffith  16-2- 
53-2;  Roberts  6-1-19-0;  Sharma  30-7-66- 
0;  Barnett  13-327-0. 

Score  after  TOO  overs;  300-3. 

Bonus  points:  Derbyshire  5.  Lancashire  5. 
Umpires:  A A Jonas  and  B J Meyer 


rasp:  Roebuck  falls  to  a catch  by  Illingworth  off  Dilley  at  New  Road  as 
breestershire  dose  to  on  their  fourth  comity  championship.  Report,  page  49 

assume  control  Miandad 

y Jack  Bailey  PllDlSllCS 

frvaded  tbe  ground.  accept  a new  contract  with  Essex  * . * • 

ape  of  things  to  come  after  declining  an  earlier  offer  to  A ||C|1IQ  llQ 
» years  yielded  more  slay  with  the  county.  AxUJ  IX  fllMI 

; NORTHAMPTONSHH1E:  Firsl  frmjncg  340  ITmiti  PiAanl  Slrretmi 

> tn  his  last  match.  (A  j Lamb  155;  N A Raster  4 lor  106). 

Leicestershire,  con-  Second  Innnos  mu*™ 

lis  ability  during  a "G  Cook  b Quids 6 Four  dropped  catches  cost 

innings  of  52  which  § ftfiElSRS? S Australia  any  chance  they  had  to 

seven  spanking  fours.  H ""  — ; i halt  Pakistan’s  inexorable 

3 one  of  the  few  balls  Toai(i  van).- Z—Tre  progress  yesterday  towards  a 

iliiams  which  really  a j Lamb,  d j Cape),  r g wnams.  □ j huge  total  on  the  second  day  of 
wu.  to  RipJay.  d k uses,  m Robknon  the  First  Test  match  here.  In 
c other  end.  Cook  andtiG  bcoc*  to  bat.  particular  Javed  Miandad  was 

i in  the  role  of  fau.  of  wickets-  i-ib.  missed  at  J26  and  186  before  he 

s'  destrover-in-chief.  essex- Rrst  innings  was  finally  dismissed  for  211 

ed  his  slow  left-arm  *0  A Gooch  c Riptev  b LUiea 35  after  batting  for  nine  hours  50 

macuiatefy.  finished  J ^^fc^acook  ^ 38  *“««<“*■ 

rickets  for  56  from  42  aw  Jnoy  tow b uiu 48  This  was  Miandad s eigh- 

1 two  trails  — his  best  M E Waugh  b N G B Cook 35  teenth  Test  hundred  and  the 

ir  Northants  - and  % fifth  rime  he  has  continued  past 

showed  that  the  de-  or  pnngiesi  Riptey  b'NGB CoSTJ  12  “00-  In  the  absence  of  lus  usual 

pick  him  despite  his  GAWercBaitetbNGBCBok io  flair,  it  will  be  remembered  for 

ig  injury  was  an  IPJMSSyy rvS?»mm ^ dogged  determination  he 
" v roster  c FattHtem  b N G B Cook  _ 2 *howed  Hv  the  close.  Pakistan 
, _ _ . _ J H Quids  not  nit — 3 snowai.  try  me  aose^raiusian 

ook  four  of  the  five  Exua3(b8.toi4.nb4) ._26  were  438  for  six,  scored  at  less 

rkeis  to  fall  yesterday  Total 312  than  three  an  over, 

Pringle  was  stumped  fall  of  vwckets.  t-55.  2-89. 3-i3i,  *-  Miandad’s  first  offer  of  a 
le.  Miller  caught  by  193.5-196,6-257,7-277,6-285.9-289.  chance  came  with  the  score  on 
t silly  point,  Foster  bowling:  uaae  27-3-101-3;  Robinson  286  when  a ball  from  Waugh 
ipat  short  (eg  and  East.  cSS^.A^WiBiaSsTS-^i^^1  Iifted  “d  Heaiy  *■»  “““We  to 
his  life,  well  causht  by  ™ 

at  deep  mid-wicket.  BowapcirteEsaaxS.NcrthamptonsrwB  Then,  mih  the  total  on  381.  he 
diller,  the  former  Eng-  7.  cut  Border  hard  to  gully  where 

ounder  has  decided  to  Umpires:  fl  Palmer  and  D GL  Evans.  the  ball  rebounded  off  Boon's 

HER  SCOREBOARDS  Miandad  was  out  as  soon  as 

,T  ...  __  , . ~ he  became  Pakistan's  highest 

s v Yorkshire  Hampshire  v Sussex  scorer  against  Australia,  beating 

DGE  Yorkshire,  with  seven  SOUTHAMPTON:  Hampsnire,  wflfi  sigjf  foe  210  not  Out  by  Ta^im  Arif  at 
jgs  wickets  m hand,  aw  2S4  second-ewMvrickmm  land,  need 2S4  Faisfabad  in  1979-80.  Little 
TtNomghamsiae  nms  to  beat  Sussex  went  right  for  Australia  from  the 

benson  4 lor  105).  Second  Innings  mghtwalChman.  SUiy&J  85  mm- 

Second  innings  ft3  Moores  b Mam 9 WCS  in  making  35,  his  highest 

c NeweO  b Stephenson  - 40  M P Speight  c and  b C L Smith 58  Test  score.  TauSeef  turned  a 

res^wnson is  -Pwlgrtorb^fnffi 23  w short  leg  and  Salim 

n not  out 72  a p Wells  b c L Smith 12  Malik  embarked  on  a three-hour 

i out 22  I j Gould  c Pari®  bAyfog 51  stand  of  114  with  his  captain. 

c M wwterun - — 3i  Malik  had  made  14  when  Heaiy 

JvSSTa  » dropped  him  off  Rridand  was 

R A Bunting  c ana  b c L Snttti 3 20  when  Waugh  missed  him  at 

P A Booth  and  SD  Fletcher  to  Autu*Sf[,aut 3 slip  off  Border 

CKETS- 1-29. 2-54. 393.  . Extras  (b  3.  to  5) ^_8  PAKISTAN:  Rrst  Innings 

WAMSHmE  First  Innings  240  g 

m c MSSTbSktebmoin  10  FALL  OF  WICKET:  1-19.2-60,381,4-102,  Shoab  Mot£mna!rt  Waugh M 

oncMMon b SKtebonom  io  6_iea 7_s,z B^t4, 9-2 a&  -Javeb Mtendad c Boon bRaW 211 

^ftShMwb'siflDiwison"  59  BOWLING: Connor  134M8-0, Mam 24-7-  Tausaal Ahmed c Boon b May 35 

i^rwbCa^r^^  j 7 67-1;  Jonas  11-1-36-1:  C L Smith  19-0-  Satm Matt c Boon b May 45 

\so ncftrofck  636:  Aytng  50-12-1.  Ita  Ahmed  not ou  — 8 

more 111  HAMPSHIRE  First  liminga  222  (CL  Smith  AamerMa£  «g»  M -6 

sSeOonom  30  59;  A M Green  6 lor  82).  Extras  (b  16,  lb  l0,nb  5) j3l 

i ibw  d StdaboWOT 11  Total  (6  wkts) 438 

igs  Ibw  b Hartley 6 Second  Innings  rSaJesm  yousut,  AbcW  Qadlr  and  Iqbal 

bNaritey 1 V P Tony  b Pigoa  — 11  Qasim robed 

otom — 5 C L Smith  c PigOH  b Green 1 FAU-  OF  WfCKETS:  1-0,  2^21.  3-217,  4- 

3 2,  w 2,  nb  6) .JO  M C J Nicholas  not  out — — .1  284.5-398,6-428. 

.4  overs) 296  R A^rrWi  not  out u bqwumG:  Retd  37-9-91^;  Qodamalda 

TCKETS:  1-39.  269.  3-81.  4-  ExB“  ~ 29-13«0;  Waugh  2CWW4-1;  May  36-8- 

5-2S4,  7-273, 8-285. 9-286.  Total  (2  wkts) - 13  86-2;  Taylor  16^73-0;  Border  17-7-33-0. 

Hartley  14.4-3-51-2;  Retoher  RJ  Scott.  JR  AytingKO^n^lfl  j AUSTRALIA:  OR  Mwah.  D C Boon,  D M 
Watottom  26-4-88-7;  Catoch  Parte.  R J Mam,  C A Connor  and  P J Jones.  -A  R Bader,  G M Wood.  S R 
looth  13-3-42-0.  Banter  to  bat.  Waugh.  |1  AHealy.BARad.TBAMay.A 

Is  Nottinghamshire  5.  York-  FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-12, 2-12.  1C  Ctodemaide.  P L Taylor. 

Bonus  points:  Hampshire  6,  Sussex  5.  Umpires:  Mahboob  Shah  and  Khizar 
; BMdaratone  and  B Hassan.  Umpires:  R Julian  and  K J Lyons.  Hayat 


The  shape  of  things  to  come  after  declining  an  earlier  offer  to 
in  future  years  yielded  more  slay  with  the  county. 

IAS  NORTHAMPTONSHE1E:  First  lnntncB340 

with  165  in  his  last  match.  (AJLamb155;NAFoster4lorl36). 

against  Leicestershire,  con-  Second  imwigs 

firmed  his  ability  during  a "G  Cook  b Quids 6 

forceful  innings  of  52  which  S S 

included  seven  spanking  fours.  “H i 

He  fell  to  one  of  the  few  balls  Tomp  wm) “ra 

from  Williams  which  really  a J Lamb,  d j Capei.  R G wasams,  d j 

turned.  VVW.  to  Rtfey.  D k Lttea.  M Robinson 

At  the  other  end.  Cook  and«G B&oktobaL 

continued  in  the  role  of  fall  of  wickets-,  i-ib. 

Northants'  destrover--UHrhief.  ESSEX:  First  timings 

He  bowled  his  slow  left-arm  AGoort^ nipfoytoUiiea 35 

spin  immaculately,  finished  J ™*raon M 

with  six  wickets  for  56  from  42  aw  uiey  ibwbUDee 48 

overs  and  two  balls  — his  best  MEWawhbNG BCook  re 

return  for  Nonhanis  - and  52 

generally  showed  that  the  de-  ORPringtosiRipteybNGBCook  - 12 

cision  to  pick  him  despite  his  GMuercBaUeto  hob  Cook  10 

inhihitina  iniurv  was  an  TU East c Wiliams b N G B Cook  — , 24 
injury  was  an  ^ AFostorcFarth81IlbNG  BCook  _ a 

inspiration.  jHciuktsnotout — 3 

Cook  took  four  of  the  five  Exiias(b8.to14.nb4) 26 

Essex  wickets  to  fall  yesterday  Total 312 

morning.  Pringle  was  stumped  fau.  of  wickets,  is 5,  BBS.  3-131.  *■ 

by  a mile.  Miller  caught  by  193.5-198,6-257.7-277,8-285.9-289. 

Bailev  at  silly  point,  Foster  bowling:  Lima  27-3-101-3:  Robinson 

snanned  im  at  shartlee  and  East.  N 6 B Cook  4i2-1MB6; 

snappeo  upaisnonieg ana  turn,  cap^  5.1. 29-0 ; wusbuis  19-566-1. 

going  for  his  Ufe,  well  caught  by  sa*e  alter  100  overs:  287-a 

Williarns  at  deep  mid-wicket.  Bonus pototsr Essex  5.  NorthamptonshlrB 

• Geoff  Miller,  the  former  Eng-  7. 

land  all-rounder  has  decided  to  Umpires:  R Palmer  and  D G L Evans. 


YESTERDAY’S  OTHER  SCOREBOARDS 

Derbyshire  v Lancs  Notts  v Yorkshire  Hampshire  v Sussex 


TRENT  BRIDGE-  Yorkshire,  with  seven 
s&cond-mnmgs  wickets  m hand,  are  254 
runs  ahead  of  NottaghamsMre 
YORKSHIRE;  Ftrtt  Inwigs  380  (P  E 
Robmson  98.  A A Metcalfe  74.  M D Moxon 
68.  F O Svaphensor  4 tor  105). 

Second  Inrtngs 

M O Moxon  c NeweU  b Stejphercon  - 40 

A A Metcalfe  b StepTwnson 18 

D Byas  b Stephenson 12 

P E Robinson  not  out 72 

JO  Love  not  out — 22 

Extras 6 

Total  (3  wkts) 170 

fDLBairstoiv.  "P  Canick,  A Sxtebotftxn, 
P J Hartley.  P A Booth  and  S □ Fletcher  TO 
bat. 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-29. 2-54. 393.  . 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE:  First  Innings 

B C Broad  tow  D Sxtebottom 35 

■R  T Robinson  c Moxon  b Sidabonwn  10 

M Newell  D Sxtebottom It 

P Johnson  c Bairstow  b Stephenson  59 

D W Randall  c and  b Carrick 7 

F D Stephenson  c Garrick 

b SKtebonom 111 

KP  Evans  bSKtebomm 30 

tB  N French  tow  D Stdebottom 11 

E E Hemrnxngs  Ibw  b Hartley  — 6 

K E Cooper  b Hartley 1 

K Saxetov  not  out  — 5 

Extras  (lb  2.  w 2.  nb  6) 10 

Total  (85.4  overs) 296 

FALL  OF  WICKETS;  1-39.  2-59.  3-81.  4- 
106.  5-186.  5-264.  7-273,  8-285.  9-286. 
BOWLING:  Hartley  14.4-3-51-2;  Pettier 
18-3-59-0;  Srfebottom  26-4-89-7:  Catrick 
14-363-1;  Booth  193-42-0. 

Bonus  points:  Nottinghamshire  5.  York- 
shire 8. 

Umpires:  J C Bakterstone  and  B Hassan. 


SOUTHAMPTON:  Hampshire,  with  atari f 
second-mmas  wickets  in  hand,  need  2S4 
runs  to  boat  Sussex 

SUSSEX:  First  Innmgs  278  (C  M Watt  92; 
K D Jamas  4 lor  70). 

Second  Innings 

fp  Moores  b Mam 9 

M P Speight  c and  b C L Smrth 58 

■P  W G Parker  b Jamas 23 

A M Green  b C L Smith  _______ 5 

A P WeH3  b C L Smith 12 

I J Gould  c Parte  bAyfog 51 

C M Weils  run  out 31 

ACS  Pigott  c James  b C L Smith  _...  15 

A R Cta/te  not  out 22 

R A Bunting  c ana  b C L Snath 3 

A M Babmgton  run  out 3 

Extras  (b  3,  to  5) 

total 240 

FALLOF  WICKET:  1-19. 2-60, 3*81, 4-102, 
5-121. 6-180L  7-212  8-214, 9-22& 
BOWLING:  Connor  13-0-48-0;  Mam  24-7- 
67-1:  James  11-1-36-1:  C L Smith  IB-O- 
694:  AySng  50-12-1. 

HAMPSHIRE:  First  Innings  222  (C  L Smith 
59;  A M Green  6 for  62). 

Second  innings 

V P Terry  b Piqmi 11 

C L Smith  c Ptgoti  b Green 1 

MCJ  Nicholas  notoot 1 

R A Smith  not  out 0 

Extras - ° 

Total  (2  wkts) 13 


R J Scott  J R AyBng.  K D James,  tfi  J 
Parte.  R J Mam,  C A Connor  and  P J 
Baxter  to  tot- 

FALL  OF  WICKETS:  1-12  2-12- 
Bonus  points:  Hampshire  6.  Sussex  5. 
Umpires:  R Juksn  and  K J Lyons. 


MOTOR  RALLYING 


YACHTING 


McRae  out  on  his  own  Dodson  scores  Propaganda  victory 


The  Jaguar  sports  car  motor 
racing  team  will  attempt  u>  wm 
Se  MiSSnm1  wortd  dm?P- 

1.000-kflomeirc 

fiSfh  first  or  second  to  retain 
their  title. 

Lawson  in  the  lead 

Juries,  and  Dominique  Sanon 


^vMyanmoWrcyde 
grand  prix. 

Medical  mission 

Sarah 

Sem^uK-back.njury. 

Sin-bin  sentences 

. v le-auc  disciplinary 

The  rV^yJ^fSiposcdlbroe- 
ro,TTI K*2S£5ons  M Mas 
match  Sheffield,  and 

Rouse  crashes  out 

%icr°rB™r"o^ 

fhawpioiiW' 


By  a Special  Correspondeat 


Jimmy  McRae  clinched  the 
Shell  RAC  British  champ- 
ionship for  the  fifth  time  to 
overtake  Roger  Clark's  record 
four  titles  when  he  finished 
second  in  the  Tudor  Webasto 
Manx  Rally  yesterday. 

Throughout  tbe  three-day 
event  over  almost  260  miles  of 
undulating  island  roads,  McRae 
was  content  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  Patrick  Snijere,  of 
Belgium,  who  led  for  ail  but  the 
first  three  of  tbe  40  stages  in  his 
BMW.  Snijers  also  clinched  the 
Belgian  title  and  now  leads  the 
European  series  from  Fabrizio 
Tabaton*  the  Italian,  who  only 
managed,  fourth  place  in  his 
Lancia  Delta  Integrate. 

On  his  first  visit  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  Belgian  was  never 


challenged  seriously  even  by 
McRae  whose  main  concern 
was  to  beat  Pientti  AirikJcafa,  foe 
Finnish  driver,  to  foe  British 
title.  The  Scot  from  Lanark 
began  ihe  final  round  with  a 
Slender  points  advantage.  His 
task,  however,  was  made 
comparatively  easy  when  Airik- 
kala  was  delayed  on  the  opening 
day  for  more  than  five  minutes 
in  his  Mitsubishi  Station  and 
Steadily  slipped  farther  behind 
McRae. 

RESULTS:  1.  P SrUJers  (BMW).  3:3028:  Z 
j McRae  (Store  Coswortlij. .3.-30.59: 3.  P 
CoHin&  tSterra  Coswottftt.  3.37.T4:  4.  F 

Tabaton  (Lanoa  Dultaj,  3^625:  5.  M 
Wilson  (VBuxftafl  Astra),  339-33;  o.  P 
Anikkala  (Mitsubishi  Stamm).  $40.29. 
Final  championship  poaitiome  1 , J 
McRae,  122ptK  Z P Atrikksla.  107:  3.  M 
Wilson.  102  4.  P Colfins.  82: 5.  M Att^Biv 
Walter,  72;  equal  6.  P Evans  and  C 
McRae.  66. 


San  Francisco  — The  New 
Zealanders  signalled  that  they 
are  still  a force  in  oflshore  race 
when  Rick  Dodson  and  his  crew 
aboard  Propaganda  took  the 
One  Ton  Cup  after  a devastating 
display  of  speed  and  ability 
during  foe  final  inshore  race  on 
Thursday  (Barry  Pickthall 
writes). 

Propaganda’s  two  minute  vic- 
tory over  her  New  Zealand 
rival  Fair  Share,  gave  Dodson 
and  his  crew  their  fourth  win  in 
foe  series,  repeating  a margin 
not  seen  at  this  world  champ- 
ionship level  since  Chris 


Bouzaid  chalked  up  the  same 
score  aboard  another  New  Zea- 
land yacht.  Rainbow  II,  in  1969. 

Second  place  in  ihe  series 
went  to  the  Kenwood  Cup 
winner,  Bravura,  which  dis- 
placed Crown  Prince  Harald's 
Fram  X.  in  the  standings  after 
finishing  third  in  Thursday’s 
final  27  mile  Olympic  race. 

RESULTS:  FMbnttR  1,  Propa^ridafR 
Dobson.  NZ1;  2.  Fair  Share  (RCaiBs.NZ : 

3.  Bravura  (G  S»gg.  USfc  4.  Paoflc 
Sundance  (G  Dkskson.  US);  5.  Chatenga 
88  (B  Nelson.  US).  Brttosh:  9.  Juno  (A 
Hurst).  Overall:  1 . Propaganda. 
l422Spts.  2.  Bravura.  121.5;  3,  Fram  X 
(Grown  Prince  HaraW  ol  Norway).  11 85: 

4.  Team  Cirkeline  (F  Thomsen.  Den). 


114%  5.  Sagacious  (G  Appleby.  Aus). 
BrStab:  12  Juno.  59ptS- 
• AJain  Gautier  and  EJP4  Con- 
corde stretched  their  overall 
points  lead  in  the  Rank  Xerox 
Half  Ton  Clip  when  they 
crossed  the  finish  line  first 
yesterday,  but  must  first  survive 
a protest  if  they  are  to  gain  the 
the  championship  (Malcolm 
McKeag  writes). 

RESULTS  1.  EJP4  Concorde  (A  Gamier, 
Frl;  2.  EJP3(N  DUzend.  Fr):3.  Sotffac.(G 
Trantasaux  Fry,  4,  Skipper  EH  Agudaine 
(A  Labec.  Ft);  5,  Barclays  Bank  (CFacyo. 
Fry,  6,  Tom  Bombac&ril  (J  Money,  GB). 
Otter  Bfitate  7.  Harmony;  9.  Insatiable; 
15.  Cfte-CWa.  Own*  taftw  4 races. 
subject  to  protest):  1,  EJP4, 8&675pt5: 2, 
Skipper.  83J5r3iSodatac.  802 
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SQUASH  RACKETS 


Age  decision  reversed 


Action  by  coaches  and  managers 
has  forced  foe  International 
Squash  Rackets  Federation 
iISRH  to  return  their  upper  age 
limit  for  junior  competition  to 
IP  years,  which  could  greatly 
favour  England’s  chances  of 
retaining  foe  j«nwr  worid 
championship  currently  held  by 
Pei  Harris  (Colin  McQuillan 
writes). 


The  ISRF  last  year  reduced 
the  age  limit  to  IS.  with  little 
reference  to  those  involved. 
Petitions  against  such  a move 
were  quickly  organized  and 
plainly  carnal  weight  at  foe 
ISRF  annual  general  meeting  in 
Brisbane  this  week,  where  foe 
age  limit  was  raised  again  10  19, 
with  the  cut-off  point  applicable 
to  tbe  last  day  of  any  particular 
tournament. 


CYCLING 

TOUR  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  COMKUWr^ 
HMBth  stw  (iSSwnp  1.  K Vehan**  (Ball. 
3n»  47mm  Stew:  2.  N Room  IBefr.  3.  W-J  von 
Lsnnoui  (Nmii.  ocfln  unw  me.  4.  A Ttieus 
(N-am)  ai  5mm  disecS,  A Otavanger  (Wtnc 
6.  L Jaiacen  (Frl.  bote  sama  wrw.  lt*4M 
otter  eight  stages:  1.  G Rue  (Fr)  3»v  07mn 
3 Cmc  *■  O Lurvfc  (Nor;, « 1mm  0£*ntt.  3,  L 
(Fr).  x 1:10. 

~ SPEEDWAY  . 

MfTTSH  LEAGSIE:  ShetteW  60.  Swtnoon  30. 
NATIONAL  tEAQUE;  Udctontmugh  SB. 
utuaxth'J  * i- 


(Mxnen'B  tewnaneob 
FmniemaiaMBmJS  unless  stetedt.  69:  C 
Jonnston.SH«im«n.K Young  TftOMoewy. 
j earner.  LMams.  K Brow,  J CrattwiAusi. -> 
Dickinson.  A-M  Pali  (Fr). 

TENNIS 

BARCELONA:  Keti'B  grand  pdx  tourtMtot 
Stogtea:  QuaRer-Bnah:  K CattssoniSnw)  K J 
ArTMei^)).  7-5.  6-1.  M nppm  (Unj|  W S 
Casai  iSpi  76. 2-6. 6-3-  M GusttMon  (Sew) 
Di  H Leconte  (Fr».  S-2. 7-6:  T Husk?  I Austria) 
bt  G Perez  Rowan  (Aral.  3-6. 6-4. 6-3.  SMH- 
malK  Cartsson  tx  FB<jplni.  62  64;  Musw  M 
Gusmtsson.  6-1. 36.  U.  _ 

PtWBdfc  Women’*  tounoment  Staple* 


KlIALA  Ul 
naewnb  M 

ZainttiGi4l 

1. 9- 4;  C Rfl 

7.96.9- 1. 
Ops  (GS)  I 
Martin  (Ausl 

3. 


DUNMQRElli., 

Hitaig  (fiwtan  tm  t*mtmonMps  (UK 
mms  stamot  upiiweluiir  1.  E focntta,  N 
T3<tt;3.  A Bakon.  Ovwu  (after  7 r*GS8):1.J 
Httttoaoto  2.  Dokon;  2 J tedoreon.  Mamy- 
«toght  1.  P Keeping:  2.  S Cox  (hat  3.  T 
WflwrtS  >fw*a  1.  teBpsng;  2 J Amferson; 
3,GCnbb.  Whdok  1.  R Ma5fc2  J&»peft3. 
R Evans.  Oeanfe  ■?.  Uedd;  2.  Evans  3, 
Cooper. 


YACHTING 


imieas  stawot  Uptawotott  1.  E Bcntt 
T30tt;  3.  A DeKOn.  Omu  (after  7 races): 


Ballesteros  back 
in  total  charge 
of  European  tour 


From  Mitchell  Platts 
Goff  Correspondent 
Versailles 

Severiano  Ballesteros  is  on  foe 
threshold  of  regaining  foe  No.  I 
position  in  the  European  Order 
of  Merit  following  a second 
round  of  66  in  the  Lanetime 
Trophy  ou  the  Saint  Nom  la 
Breidche  course  here  yesterday. 

Ballesteros  has  a halfray 
aggregate  of  130,  12  under  par, 
and  a comfortable  five-stroke 
lead  over  his  Spanish  compa- 
triot, Jose-Mara  Olazaba)  (66). 

Peter  Baker,  assisted  by  hol- 
ing putts  in  excess  of  40  feet  on 
each  of  foe  Iasi  two  greens  for  a 
67,  is  a further  two  strokes  adrift 
and  one  in  front  of  Sandy  Lyle 
(63)  and  Mark  McNulty  (64). 

Lyle  moved  from  53rd  over- 
night into  a share  of  fourth  place 
by  including  eight  birdies  in  his 
course-record  round. 

Nick  Faldo  was  seeking  a 
similar  effort  to  put  pressure  on 
Ballesteros  but  after  a second 
successive  score  of  72,  be  is  14 
strokes  behind. 

Faldo,  runner-up  on  seven 
occasions  this  season,  now  con- 
cedes that  Ballesteros  will,  for 
the  fourth  time  in  his  career, 
finish  No.  t. 

“I  came  here  £35,000  behind 
Seve  so  1 needed  to  win,”  Faldo 
said.  “It  now  looks  as  if  Seve 
will  do  that  which  would  put 
him  £ i 00,000  ahead  of  me.  That 
would  be  that.  I am  tired  and  I 
have  now  withdrawn  from  the 
English  Open  later  this  month.” 

Ballesteros,  foe  Open  cham- 
pion, has  won  five  times  this 
year  including  once  in  the 
United  States.  “I  have  rarely 
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played  better  over  a long 
stretch,”  he  said. 

“I  had  a good  run  in  1980  and 
another  in  1 986  when  I won  four 
times  in  succession.  What  moti- 
vates me?  Just  playing  golf  — I 
am  in  love  with  it.” 

If  Ballesteros  is  to  be  toppled 
this  weekend  then  Ohribal  is 
tbe  obvious  threat.  Ballesteros 
acknowledges  that  a and  he  is 
surprised  that  his  rival  has  not 
been  included  in  the  field, 
announced  yesterday,  for  the 
Suntory  world  match-play 
championship  at  Wentworth  on 
October  6 to  9. 

“I  think  that  must  have 
something  to  do  with  manage- 
ment,” Ballesteros  said.” If  you 
want  to  call  it  the  world  maich- 
pfay  then  the  best  players  should 
be  there.” 

The  full  field  is:  I Woosnam 
(defending  champion).  S 
Ballesteros,  R Davis,  N Faldo.  B 
Lane,  S Lyle.  M McCumber,  M 
McNulty.  M Price,  N Serizawa, 
J Sindelar,  J Sluman. 

LEADING  SCORES;  Second  idwkL  (GB 


- G6. 135:  J M Otetebal  (Sp),  69,  86. 137:  R 

Bakar,  70,  67.  138:  S Lyte.  75.  62  M* 
l-  McNulty  (ZtaiL  74,  64.  IXfc  C Moody.  71. 
it  68;  C Parry  (Aus).  68,71:5  Torrance.  71. 
“ 68. 140:  J toorperuSL 73. 67;  M James. 

68, 72;  E Darcy.  72  68;  J Bland  (SA).  71, 
ly  69;  D Etonian.  70, 70. 


McGimpsey  helps 
pull  back  deficit 

From  John  Harness?,  Utino,  Sweden 


The  world  amateur  champ- 
ionship took  a turn  for  foe  better 
for  foe  combined  forces  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the 
second  day  at  Lftina  yesterday. 
From  being  six  shots  behind 
Sweden  overnight  and  one  be- 
hind the  United  States,  they  had 
drawn  level  during  the  after- 
noon with  both  teams. 

They  all  had  a collective  score 
at  that  point  of  three  under  par. 
discarding  a sad  80  by  Jim 


pion,  a 78  by  Jay  Sigel.  appear- 
ing for  the  6th  time  for  the 
United  States,  and  the  75  of 
Christian  Hardin,  foe  holder  of 
the  British  Amateur  title  for 
Sweden.  The  three  best  scores 
out  of  four  count  on  each  day 
In  the  afternoon,  Peter 
MrEvoy  and  Eoghn  O'Connell 
were  able  to  build  on  the  72  of 
Garth  McGimpsey,  the  Irish 
dose  champion.  Starting  at  the 
10th,  McEvoy  played  the  more 
difficult  back  nine  in  36,  level 
par,  while  O'Connell  was  one 
under  par  for  the  front  nine. 


McGimpsey  was  highly  en- 
couraged by  bis  round  after  his 
76  of  foe  first  day,  which  had 
had  to  be  thrown  out.  It  was  not 
what  he,  and  we,  had  expected 
after  a successful  season  at 
home,  which  included  the 
championships  of  both  East  and 
West  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the 
national  title, 

“I  potted  well,”  he  said,  “and 
that’s  always  a good  sign.” 
Indeed  he  did,  by  holing  from  25 


yards),  from  15  feet  for  an  eagle 
three  at  the  4ih  (492  yards)  and 
from  30  feet  for  another  birdie  at 
the  6fo  (361  yards). 

A bad  drive  at  tbe  8th  took 
him  to  three  under  par  at  the 
turn,  the  insurance  he  might 
need,  and  did  need,  over  the 
demanding  back  nine.  He  was 
still  two  under  with  two  to  play 
but  finished  with  two  fives. 

Second  rami  acorns  (Greta  Britain 
and  Ireland  unless  ottienrin  stated):  71: 
P Major  (Can).  S Bjorn  (Don).  72:  G 
McGimpsey.  73:  K Kusumou  (Japan).  E 
Meeks  (US). 


Scots  close  in  to  end 
seven-year  drought 


Scotland  remained  firmly  on 
target  for  tbe  grand  slam  in  foe 
women's  home  internationals  at 
Kilmarnock  Barassie  yesterday 
after  romping  to  a 3-0  victory 
over  Wales  in  foe  foursomes. 

They  now  require  only  1% 
points  from  the  afternoon  sin- 
gles to  secure  their  first  champ- 
ionship success  since  1981. 

Scotland's  top  pair,  Shirley 
Lawson  and  Julie  Forbes,  bi id- 
led the  1 1th  and  eagted  the  13th 
to  set  up  a 3 and  2 win  over 
Sharon  Roberts  and  Vicki 
Thomas.  Pam  Chugg  and  Helen 
Wadsworth  fell  victim  to  Scot- 
land's most  successful  partner- 
ship of  Alison  Gem  mil  I and 
Lindsey  Anderson,  going  down 
6 and  4. 

England  were  equally  impres- 
sive, beating  Ireland  by  a similar 
convincing  margin  with  Curtis 
Cup  players.  Susan  Shapcotl 
and  Julie  Wade,  trouncing  of 
Maty  McKenna  and  Debbie 
Hanna  5 and  4. 

SCORES:  Scotland  v Waft*  (Scotland 
names  first):  Fouranmar  S Lawson  and  J 
Fof  i WK  bt  S Roberts  and  V Thomas  3 and 
2:  K (fwie  and  F Anderson  bt  L Demon 
and  L ksnenraod  4 and  3;  A Gamntin  and  L 

— 'H  Wadsworth  B 

3.  Walesa 


names  firs# 

Foursomes:  S Shapcoft  and  J Wade  M M 
McKenna  and  d Hanna  5 and  4:  L Bayman 
and  A Johns  bt  C Hourtoane  and  E McDaid 
3 and  2;  J ThonihH  aid  H Dobson  bt  L 


Bolton  and  E Higgins  2 and  1 . Final  acara: 
Encana  3,  Ireland  0. 

Defending  champion,  Laura 
Davies,  broke  her  own  Tour 
record  for  36  holes  when  she 
produced  a second  round  of  67 
to  take  tbe  halfway  lead  with  a 
12  under  par  aggregate  of  132  in 
the  Italian  Open  at  Ca’defla 
Nave  in  Venice  yesterday. 

Miss  Davies  leads  by  three 
strokes  from  Scottish  pro- 
fessional. Dale  Reid,  her  playing 
partner,  who,  like  Miss  Davies, 
never  exceeded  par  for  a second 
consecutive  day  on  her  way  to  a 
matching  round  of  67. 

LEADING  EARLY  SCORES  (GB  and 
Ireland  names  unless  stand,  * denotes 
amateur):  132:  L Davies  65.  67.  135c  D 
Raid  68. 87. 13fcPGoiBMKiGoQ.70LS8L 
141:  J Rate  (US),  72. 69;  M Thomson.  71 , 
70. 142:  R Lsutens  (Switz).711 71. 143:  M 
Wenmrstsn(SwaL  77. 66;  A Nicholas,  71. 
72:  R BaS  (AuSL  70. 73;  D Petrtzzi  (USL  73. 
70:  S Moon  IUS),  71, 72;  L MuHsrd  (Aus). 
73, 

Wentworth  call 

Barry  Lane,  foe  English  player, 
will  make  his  debut  m foe 
Suntory  world  match  play 
championship  at  Wentworth 
from  October  6 to  9.  He  will  take 
foe  traditional  slot  reserved  for  a 
“young  player*'  following  foe 
decisions  by  foe  world  No.  L 
Greg  Norman,  and  foe  United 
Slates  Open  champion,  Curtis 
Strange,  not  to  play. 


CHATSWORTH  AUDI 
INTERNATIONAL 
THREE  DAY  EVENT 

1988 

6th-9th  OCTOBER 

CHATSWORTH  HOUSE,  BAKEWELL,  DERBYSHIRE. 

(Just  16  miks  from  Junction  29  Ml) 

Chatsworth  plays  host  once  again  tn  the  world’s  top  3-day  evemers. 
The  Derbyshire  home  of  foe  Duke  and  Dnchess  of  Devonshire 
provides  foe  setting  8x  the  highlight  of  Andi’s  Sporting  Yrar  which, 
as  well  as  Horse  Trials,  rakes  in  ftnnt  to  Point  and  Racing. 


• TopInteraatioiulaadCMyispic 
Son  Competing 


pnh|ic  qnA  Ware 

• Midland  Heavy  Horse 

QfflKpjpRhtpg^Priifay^ 

• Marching  Bands  and  Efende  of 
Hounds 

• Over  100  Shops  pins  Craft  and 
Antique  Fairs 

• frw  Covered  Giandsands  for 


ADMISSION  CHARGES 

October  6ti/7tfc 
Dressage  starts  9 A0  un. 

Di  per  car 

October  Stir 

Cion  Couazry  suns  11-00  am 
£15  per  car 

October  9rb: 

Event  lamping  starts  10  JO  ldl 
£1 0 per  car 

Season  Ticker £25 


• Celebrity  Show  Jumping  

(Sunday)  Covered  Grandstand  (Sanday)  .£6 

• Admission  to  Honae  and  . . . 

Garden  iododed  Saturday  Mf  tmungs  uppnikiiaai 

and  Sunday 

Fbr  further  details  contact  Bou  Office,  Chutsworth, 

Bahewdl,  Derbytlmt.  Tel:  024  S88  2204. 
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THE  TIMES  SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  17  1988 


Andrew  Longmore  meets  West  Dsley’s  new  man  at  the  helm,  Neil  Graham 

Embarrassed  by  classic  start  surprise 


ines  33-1 


Racing  people  often  seem 
embarrassed  by  success;  they 
love  it,  work  impossible  hours 
to  achieve  it,  but  resort  to 
terrible  understatements  to 
describe  iL 

Neil  Graham,  who  has  just 
taken  over  the  reins  at  West 
llsley,  is  no  exception.  A week 
after  he  had  trained  Minster 
Son  to  an  historic  victory  in 
the  St  Leger,  he  was  still  trying 
to  sort  out  romance  from 
reality. 

“I  can't  say  that  it  was  a 
great  personal  triumph 
because  training  a classic  win- 
ner is  not  about  one  race  but 
planning  a whole  career  and 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
me. 

“It  was  tremendous  for 
everyone.  But  for  me,  there 
was  no  sense  of  Vow,  I’ve 
done  it*,  it  was  just  important 
that  he  had  run  welL 

“Pm  very  open  to  criticism 
at  the  moment  If  1 don't  have 
winners  or  if  the  horses  don't 
run  well,  then  people  will  be 
wondering  what  I'm  doing.  So 
it  was  just  a huge  relief  that  he 
ran  well  and  a bonus  that  he 
won." 

The  reality,  of  course;  is  that 
Graham  is  just  an  understudy 
thrust  into  a starring  role 
because  of  Dick  Hern’s 
continued  and  untimely  ill- 
ness; the  romance  is  that 
record  books  will  state  he  has 
had  a classic  winner  after  just 
nine  days  as  a trainer. 

He  was  granted  a temporary 
licence  on  September  1.  Eight 
days  later,  he  had  saddled 
Prince  Of  Dance  to  win  a 
group  two  race  and  picked  up 
another  good  prize  with  Lady 
Beaveibrook's  Nemesia. 

After  nine;  he  had  won  his 
first  classic.  No  wonder  he 
turns  just  a shade  red  at  the 
cheek  of  it.  It  even  took  the 
master,  Dick  Hern  himself 
four  years  to 1 win  his  first 
classic  with  Hethersett  in  the 
1962  St  Leger.  “Perhaps  I 
should  give  up  while  Fm 
ahead,"  he  laughs. 

Even  by  sport's  high  stan- 
dards, Graham's  rise  has  been 
meteoric.  Three  months  be- 
fore the  Leger,  he  had  been 
running  a training  centre  in 
California  He  had  only  re- 
turned to  England  in  June  to 
take  up  the  post  of  assistant 
trainer  to  Hem,  and  only  just 
about  mastered  the  names  of 
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MHtnal  respect  Neil  Graham  and  St  Leger  winner  Minster  Son  get  to  know  each  other  better  (Photograph:  Julian  Herbert) 


all  85  horses  in  the  yard  when 
suddenly,  frighteningly,  at  the 
age  of  28,  he  was  in  charge  of 
them  alL 

In  his  few  quiet  moments 
since,  Graham  will  doubtless 
reflect  on  the  unpromising 
beginnings  of  bis  career. 
Though  his  background  is 
right,  his  pedigree  as  a race- 
horse trainer  is,  to  say  the 
least,  erratic. 

When  be  left  Shrewsbury 
Public  School  a decade  ago, 
his  only  experience  of  horses 
had  been  going  racing  on  odd 
Saturdays  and  riding  at  a few 
shows  in  South  Wales  where 
his  parents  lived. 

He  knew  what  he  didn’t 
want  to  do,  and  not  much  else. 
But,  in  1 980,  at  the  age  of  20, 
inspired  by  the  experience  of 
John  Dunlop,  who  had  begun 
his  career  by  advertising  his 
services  in  The  Sporting  Life 
many  years  previously,  Gra- 
ham decided  to  do  the  same. 

He  even  used  the  same 
words  in  his  advertisement 


The  result  was  a job  as  pupil 
assistant  to  Derek  Kent  at  his 
stables  near  Chichester. 

“I  wanted  to  go  to  a stable 
with  jumpers  and  Flat  horses 
because  at  the  time  I was 
about  12  stone  and  Flat  people 
tend  to  look  at  you  a bit 
askance  if  you  weigh  that 
much.  I didn't  know  much 
about  racing  and  Tm  sure  they 
thought  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  this  great  lump?" 

As  be  moved  from  Kent  to 
William  Hastings-Bass  at 
Newmarket  and  then  on  to  Ian 
Balding  at  Kingsclere,  Gra- 
ham listened  and  learned.  He 
even  lost  weight  In  1987,  he 
went  to  the  United  States  to 
work  with  John  Gosden,  and 
18  months  later  heard  about 
the  job  with  Major  Hem. 

Without  really  knowing  it, 
he  had  completed  his  racing 
education,  liiougb  with  typi- 
cal modesty,  he  denies  it  “The 
thing  about  training  is  that  at 
limes  you  pet  the  feeling  you 
are  beginning  to  know  what 


you  are  doing,  but  it  never 
seems  to  get  any  further  than 
that 

“You  are  always  just  begin- 
ning. As  soon  as  you  think  you 
know  it  all  you  come  crashing 
back  down  to  earth.  It  doesn’t 
matter  if  you're  28  or  68,"  he 
says. 

After  eight  years  in  the 
game,  Graham's  boyish  face 
bares  little  trace,  as  yet  of 
misfortune  or  anxiety.  In  the 
past  fortnight  his  career  has 
changed  from  a steady  upward 
curve  into  a vertical  line,  but 
his  natural  humility  has  re- 
mained constant 

He  shies  away  from  self- 
examination,  shifts  uneasily  at 
the  prospect  of  praise.  He  is 
happiest  talking  about  horses, 
about  whether  Prince  Of 
Dance  will  go  for  the 
Dewhurst  or  the  Futurity  or 
neither  — “my  instinct  says 
the  Dewhurst"  — or  about 
Unfowain’s  chances  in  the 
Prix  de  I'Arc  de  Triomphe. 

“It's  a race  that  will  suit  him 
because  they  go  a good  gallop. 


Danehill  switch  to 
reap  rich  dividend 

From  Our  French  Racing  Correspondent,  Paris 


Eddery  loses  race  at  inquiry 


Danehill  (Pal  Eddery),  orig- 
inally pencilled  in  for  the  Mill 
Reef  Stakes  at  Newbury  today, 
has  been  re-routed  to 
Longchamp  tomorrow  for  the 
group  one  Prix  de  la  Salamandre 
(7f).  He  is  joined  by  Gorytus 
Star,  trained  by  Fred  Fytche, 
and  Paul  Kelleway’s  Stone 
Flake. 

Reputed  to  be  the  best  two- 
year-old  in  Jeremy  Tree’s  stable, 
Danehill  ran  out  a comfortable 
winner  from  First  Secretary  at 
York  last  tune,  although  t^e  had 
looked  to  be  struggling  two 
furlongs  out.  The  bad  ground 
could  not  have  helped  him,  and 
be  will  be  better  suited  by  the 
good  going  in  Paris. 

It  is  a measure  of  Russian 
Bond's  reputation  that  Jeremy 
Tree  has  opted  to  bypass  a group 
two  race  in  favour  of  a group 
one  contest,  but  it  may  well  pay 
off. 

Gorytus  Star  is  held  in  high 
regard  by  the  always  optimistic 
Fred  Fyiche,  and  looked  to  be  a 
colt  of  some  potential  when 
winning  at  Hay  dock. 

Best  of  the  home  defence 
should  be  the  Prix  du  Calvados 
winner  Oczy  Czarnie.  although 
Philippi  was  somewhat  unlucky 
in  the  Momy  at  Deauville,  and 
may  do  better  here. 


Freddie  Head  will  be  the  14th 
jockey  to  partner  Triptych  when 
she  lakes  on  Neil  Graham's 
Emmson  (Willie  Carson)  in  the 
£20,705  Prixdu  Prince  d’Orange 
(10f).  The  ground,  likely  to  be 
good,  will  favour  Emmson,  but 
the  trip  is  in  the  mare's  favour. 

Emmson  has  not  run  since  his 
Prix  du  Jockey  Club  third,  and 
while  the  form  of  that  race  has 
not  worked  out,  be  is  reported  to 
in  great  form.  He  still  may  have 
to  give  best  to  Tnptych. 
however. 

John  Dunlop  sends  three 
horses  to  Italy  tomorrow, 
Topsider  Man  (Walter 
S win  bum)  in  the  group  one 
Gran  Premio  cfltalia  (tm  4f)  at 
Milan,  Dark  Singer  (Swinbum) 
in  the  Criterium  Nationale,  and 
Pretoria  (Richard  Quinn)  in  the 
Premio  Archidamia  in  Rome. 

Longchamp  field 

IQobw:  Good 

3.55  PRIX  DE  LA  SALAMANDRE  (Croup  I: 
£47.020  Sty-a  7f) 

Dnnetaa  8-11  (ridden  by  Pat  Eddery), 
Oofftua  Star  {G  Starkey),  KandorB- 
tl  (M  PNUpparon),  PMppi  8-11  (E 
Legrrx).  Star  Touch  8-11  (F  Head),  Crack* 
B-Tl  (A  Laqueux).  Stan*  Rake  8-11  (C 
Asmussen).  Oczy  Czarina  8-8  (G  Moors). 
Momy  Movers  &-8JG  Masse). 

Betting  2-1  Danshffl.  3-1  Oczy  Cramle,  4- 
1 PTMffipi.  n-2  Star  Touch.  8-1  Stone 


Pat  Eddery  steered  Jeremy 
Tree's  newcomer  Moonfisfa  to  a 
head  victory  over  Star  Shareef 
in  the  Haynes,  Hanson  and 
Clark  Stakes  at  Newbury  yes- 
terday but  then  lost  the  race  in 
the  stewards' room. 

Eddery's  mount  was  pulling 
hard  and  the  champion  jockey 
elect  was  having  great  problems 
keeping  him  under  control.  Two 
furlongs  from  home  Moonfish 
dived  left,  interfering  with  Star 
Shareef  then  bumping  into 
Soneeto. 

This  had  a concertina  effect 
with  Soneeto  cannoning  into 
Afwsy'.  who  in  turn  collided  with 
Dominicus. 

After  an  inquiry,  the  stewards 


reversed  the  placings  of  the  first 
two  but  deemed  the  interference 
was  accidental  and  took  no 
action  against  Eddery. 

The  stewards  were  also  in 
action  after  the  previous  races, 
the  Mail  On  Sunday  Series 
Handicap,  won  by  Zerzaya. 
John  Reid,  fresh  from  a treble  at 
Yarmouth  on  Thursday,  gave 
Zerzaya  a powerful  ride  to  beat 
Summer  Fashion  by  two 
lengths. 

Zerzaya,  owned  by  the  Aga 
Khan,  was  hard-ridden  by  Reid 
from  a long  way  out,  but 
responded  with  the  utmost 
gameness.  The  filly  was 
completing  a treble  and  now 
steps  out  of  handicap  company 


for  a listed  race  at  Newmarket  or 
Goodwood. 

The  runner-up.  ridden  by 
Steve  Dawson,  caused  havoc  lVb 
furlongs  out  when  drifting  left 
and  bumping  Willie  Caraon's 
mount  Fast  Chick,  who  finished 
third.  In  turn.  Fast  Chick 
cannoned  into  Sleeping  Beauty. 
The  stewards  reversed  second 
and  third  places. 

Michael  Marshall,  the  appren- 
tice find  of  the  season,  had  his 
riding  allowance  trimmed  to  Sib 
after  swooping  late  on  Skazka  to  ! 
win  the  Fairhurst  Nursery.  Mar- ; 
shall,  apprenticed  to  royal 
trainer  Ian  Balding,  was  gaining 
his  tenth  winner  against  senior 
jockeys. 


Company  split  upsets  Head  family 


One  of  France's  most  successful 
partnerships,  the  ficurie  Aland, 
the  racing  and  breeding  com- 
pany controlled  by  Alec  Head 
and  the  late  Comte  Roland  de 
Chambure,  is  about  to  break  up. 

Tbe  Comte’s  four  children, 
with  no  interest  in  racing,  have 
requested  that  tbe  company’s 
assets,  totalling  more  than  100 
horses,  should  be  sold,  and  a 
dispersal  sale  is  likely  to  take 
place  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Among  the  horses,  which 
includes  yearlings,  horses  in 
training  and  breeding  slock,  is 
this  year’s  English  and  French 
1.000  Guineas  winner, 
Ravinella. 


Alec  Head’s  daughter, 
Criquette,  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  sale,  as  she  had 
trained  neatly  all  the  Ecurie 
Aland  horses. 

She  said  at  her  Chantilly 
stable:  “I  expect  to  have  a good 
deal  fewer  horses  next  year.  I do 
not  think  we  can  realistically  bid 
dor  all  the  horses  as  there  will  be 
stiff  competition. 

“Naturally,  my  father  is  very 
upset  at  this  news  as  the 
partnership  represents  30  years 
of  his  life.  It  will  also  be  a 
considerable  loss  to  French 
breeding.” 

The  break-up  of  the  Ecurie 
Aland  effectively  ended 


speculation  that  Freddie  Head 
would  ride  for  his  sister  next 
year  as  he  now  looks  certain  to 
continue  his  association  with 
another  Chantilly  trainer,  Fran- , 
cols  Boutin. 

Coquette  Head  sakk  “I  do  not 
think  I will  have  a retained 
jockey  next  season  and  win 
continue  to  use  Gary  Moore  and 
others  on  a freelance  basis." 

Comte  Roland  de  Chambure, 
who  died  earlier  this  month, 
aged  54,  owned  the  Haras 
d'Etreham  near  Bsyeux  and  was 
chairman  of  the  International 
Cataloguing  Standards 
Com  mi  nee. 


Top  quality  course  with  all-year-round  appeal 


A series  of  weekly  reports 
on  Britain's  racecourses. 
No  3:  NEWBURY 
For  quality  racing,  both  on  the 
Flat  and  over  jumps,  it  would  he 
very  hand  to  better  the  fare 
offered  by  Newbury’s  30  days  of 
action. 

Only  Sandown  Park,  Don- 
caster and  Haydock  Park  can 
match  races  of  the  calibre  of  the 
Heanessy  Gold  Cup,  tbe  Tote 
Gold  Trophy  and  the  Mandarin 
Chase  during  the  winter,  or  Che 
summer  menu  which  includes 
the  Singer  Friedlander 
Green  ham  Stakes,  the 
Jnddmonte  Lodkfnge  Stakes, 
the  Lanes  End  John  Porter 
Stakes  and  the  Walmac  Inter- 
national Geoffrey  Freer  Stakes. 

Trainers  and  jockeys  like 
Newbury  because  of  its  wide 
open  spaces,  its  Oat  track,  good 
ground  and  its  fairness.  Yob 
hear  fewer  hard-tuck  stories  at 
Newbury,  because  horse  and 
rider  have  had  tune  to  organise 
themselves,  especially  two-year- 
olds  and  novice  hurdlers  and 
chasers. 

For  this  reason,  there  are 
often  big,  competitive  fields  with 
trainers  and  owners  anxious  to 
give  inexperienced  borses  a taste 
of  competition  in  good  company. 

Yesterday’s  Haynes,  Hanson 
and  Clark  Stakes,  which  was 
won  by  Star  Shareef  after 
Moonfish  had  been  disqualified, 
is  an  ordinary  enough  two-year- 
old  nice  which  has  the  uncanny 
knack  of  throwing  ap  a top-class 
horse  for  the  more  — witness 
Unfowain,  Mercc  Cunningham, 
Shabrastani,  S her  gar  and 
H cubit  over  the  past  decade. 

Facilities  at  Newbury  have 
necessarily  improved  during  tbe 
last  decade,  with  a new  Mem- 
bets'  grandstand.  The  Tatter- 
grandstand  remains  in 
need  of  a fide  of  paint.  Viewing 
has  always  been  good,  trot 


ftp  THE  GOOD 
RACECOURSE 
GUIDE 


punters  now  have  the  chance  to 
do  ft  hi  greater  comfort,  enjoying 
the  spectacle  of  chasers  clearing 
the  water  jump  right  in  front  of 
tbe  stands. 

On  only  two  Saturdays  of  the 
year,  Hemessy  Day  and  Tote 
Gold  Trophy  Day,  can  the  crash 
become  a little  too  much.  Curi- 
ously, both  of  these  days  are  in 
the  winter  (November  and  Feb- 
ruary, respectively),  reflecting 
the  tastes  of  tbe  locals  and  the 
fact  that  nearby  Lamboum  is 
now  the  pre-eminent  National 
Hot  training  centre. 

Both  tbe  paddock  and  the  pre- 
parade ring  provide  good  access 


to  the  punter,  with  the  former 
having  elevated  stands  for  better 
viewing.  The  unsaddling  enclo- 
sure is  similarly  equipped  and 
usually  decorated  with  attractive 
hanging  baskets  of  flowers. 

Tbe  green  wefiie  and  Range 
Rover  brigade  seems  to  regard 
Hennesay  Day  (November  26. 
this  year)  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  social  calendar. 

On  particular  day.  ap- 
proach roads  to  the  town,  es- 
pecially the  A 34  from  the  M4 
motorway  (junction  13)  to 
Newbury,  become  very  dogged. 

On  busy  days,  ft  is  useful  to 
take  the  M3  out  of  London, 
approaching  Newbury  from 
Kingsdere,  perhaps  paying  re- 
spects to  the  Greenbam  Com- 
mon protesters  (a  mere  one  mOe 
from  the  track),  and  enjoying  a 
journey  which  seldom  takes 
longer  than  one  hour.  Car 
parking  is  good  ami  free. 

As  an  alternative,  Newbury  is 
one  of  the  very  few  racecourses 
for  which  British  Ball  stiD 


ALL  THE  DETAILS 


The  courea  Is  56  mfles  west  of 
London  along  the  M4  which  can  be 
left  at  Junction  12  (Thaaio  exit)  or 
Junction  13  (Newbury).  The  tourney 
takes  approximately  one  hour. 

. Trains  leave  Paddington,  taking 
just  under  one  hour  and  depositing 
you  nght  outside  the  racecourse. 
Second-dass  return  Is  £7.10,  first 
dass  £20.80. 

Admission:  Members'  £10-£14, 
depending  on  thg  meeting;  Grand- 
stand and  paddock.  £&-£$  Sirvor 
Ring,  Geoffrey  Freer  Stand  and 
Picnto  Car  Park,  £2. 

Parking,  tree. 

Annual  membership:  double, 
£190.  providing  one  non-transfer- 
able  and  one  transferable  badge; 

fenlor  (22-25).  £50,|Tfo 

21),  £30.  Accompanied  efuktren 


under  16  sre  bee,  £1  in  Members. 

Information  from:  The  Race- 
course, Newbury,  Berkshire.  RG14 
7NZ  (Telephone  0635-40015). 
DRESS  REQUREMENTS:  Jeans, 
tea  shirts  and  starts  not  permitted 
In  Members'. 

BIG-RACE  DATES:  Jumps:  Herm- 


Fsilden  Hurdle  (November  26), 
Chatfow  Nunfle  {January  4),  Tote 
Gold  Troptw,  CofTOJton  Chase  (Feb- 
ruary 13),  PfiKfp  Comes  Saddle  of 
Gold  Final  (March  5>.  Flue  John 
Porter  Stakes,  Singer  and 
FrterflanderGresnham  Stakes  (April 
16),  Juddmonte  LocWnge  Stakes 
(May  13),  Trusthouse  Forte 

HungerfOn)  Stakes  (August  13). 
Geoffrey  Freer  Stakes  (August  13). 


provides  a raring  special.  It  has 
its  own  slightly  delapidaled 
station  adjacent  to  the  paddock 
and  is  a short  walk  from  the 
grandstand.  Special  excursion 
fares  are  available,  but  do  check 
the  times  of  the  trains  which 
vary  from  meeting  to  meeting 
(and  avoid  an  invitation  to  the 
card  game). 

It  is  advisable  to  book  a seat 
because  on  popular  days  these 
can  soon  be  filled.  One  year  a 
friend  jumped  on  the  last  train 
from  Paddington  only  to  dis- 
cover he  was  on  the  Orient 
Express.  It  required  a win  on  the 
Jackpot  to  pay  for  his  ticket! 

Ring  A Brymer,  a subsidiary 
of  Trnstboose  Forte,  provides 
the  catering  throughout  tbe 
various  restaurants  and  bars. 
The  Members*  restaurant,  in  the 
main  grandstand,  is  particularly 
popular  with  owners  and  train- 
ers who  are  prepared  to  fork  out 
£30  a head  for  standard  English 
cuisine.  It  is  advisable  to  book  in 
advance  (02812-3155). 

A good  tip  hi  to  use  tbe 
restaurant  in  the  new  Members’ 
stand  which  provides  a chicken 
curry  for  £3.50  or  a cold  sated  at 
the  same  price.  Equally,  there  is 
a fish  and  chip  stall  in  Tatter- 
sails  which  accommodates  pout- 
ers at  a retry  modest  price. 

In  summer,  there  is  an  al 
fresco  paddock  bar  where  the 
queues  for  drinks  are  reduced 
because  of  Its  distance  from  tbe 
grandstands.  The  provision  of 
rapid  service  at  racecourse  ban, 
somehow  achieved  wftb  the 
minimum  of  fuss  at  American 
racecourses,  still  confounds  its 
British  counterparts. 

Admirable  exceptions  to  this 
rate  are  tbe  two  women  who  run 
tbe  champagne  bar  in  the  new 
Members’  stand  alongside  the 
seafood  bar.  Their  dexterity 


with  tbe  corks  Is  the  result  of 
specialising  at  the  metropolitan  I 
tracks  for  over  a decade  and  your 
bubbly  comes  complete  with  a 
charming  smile. 

Newbory  is  a private  company 
beaded  by  the  Queen’s  raring 
manager.  Lord  Carnarvon.  Both 
the  Queen  and  the  Queen 
Mother  are  regular  visitors,  the 
Royal  Standard  fluttering  above 
the  main  grandstand  to  alert  the 
racegoer  to  this  essential  piece 
of  intelligence. 

It  is  run  on  traditional  tines  by 
racecourse  manager  Frank 
Osgood  and  clerk  of  the  course 
Captain  Charles  Tidier,  who  are 
wresttiag  with  the  ubiquitous 
problem  of  tbe  Eighties  — 
loutish  crowd  behaviour  during 
the  sammer  months. 

It  would  be  naive  to  lay  the 
Maine  for  this  state  of  affairs 
solely  at  tbe  door  of  the  coach 
parties,  whose  members  can 
drink  their  fill  without  running 
die  gauntlet  of  the  Thames 
Valley  police. 

Newbury,  fike  an  other  race- 
courses, trill  be  addressing  this 
problem  over  the  next  few 
months.  Certainly,  it  did  not 
escape  its  share  of  beer-swilling 
aggro  this  summer. 

Newbury  is  a BBC  course  — 
which  means  that  it  is  signed  op 
to  the  Corporation  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Drifting  past 
the  unsaddling  enclosure,  yon 
might  well  bump  into  Julian 
Wilson,  Peter  O'Sollevan  or 
Jimmy  Ljndtey. 


By  Michael  Seely,  Racing  Correspondent 

So  Careful,  the  conqueror  of  winning  tbe  Ayr .^4  C!X*d 
Klute  in  tbe  world  speed  remember  we  thought 
challenge  match  at  Haydock  win  it  with  I Don  l it 

Park,  gave  his  trainer.  Jack  she  toved  the_firm  J 

Berry,  the  most  important  rained  all  night  The  ownc 
triumph  of  his  career  when  and  I sat  in  the  Station  Hotel 
springing  a 53- 1 surprise  in  the  and  cried.” 

Ladbroke  Ayr  Gold  Cup  Thls  was  aso  the  biggest 
yesterday.  win  of  his  career  for  Carlisle. 

Ridden  by  the  28-year-old  jjwavs  thought  we  were 
Nicky  Carlisle,  the  winner  gghig  to 'win.  I tacked  my  way 
went  clear  over  a furlong  from  over  t0  the  middle  and  Jet  him 


»cm  tl wu  u'v.  - . over  to  tuc  iiiiv»i»  — — - . 

home  and  held  on  gamely  to  5^  on.  I never  thought 
resist  the  challenge  of  the  fast  anything  would  catch  us. 

P^FoSSh 1 TouS  ™ half  Favourite  backed  were  out 

inSrfplare  of  luck  until  Martin  Fry  won 
with  Restore  finishing  a close  gVmUMTfflc* 

was  bady  were  shouting  their  heads  off 

mier  Lad  and  after  helping  to  aftef  ^ <j_2  chance  Mayday 
make  the  eariy  njnnmg  weak-  Mirac]e  had  sprinted  clear  for 

ened  to  finish  i-tb.  Bill  Watts  in  the  hands  of 

Golden  Ancona  also  en-  Nicky  Connorion. 
luntered  trouble  in  running  Bred  ^ RCwena  Nurse  at 
id  came  home  strongly  to  ^ Westow  Stud,  Mayday 
ke  seventh  place.  Miracle  is  the  last  surviving 

Once  again  the  draw  played  foal  of  the  high-class  sprinter, 
decisive  pan  in  the  destina-  Mayday  Melody,  who  is  also 
>n  of  the  £25,700  prize.  The  the  dam  of  Chapel  Cottage, 
inner  was  drawn  six.  Chap-  -jt’S  a miracle  she’s  here  at 
i’s  Cub  12,  and  Foolish  ” said  Pat  Watts,  the 
luch  10.  Restore,  drawn  28,  toner's  wife.  “Her  mother 
is  the  only  horse  drawn  during  a caesarian  on 

jder  the  stand  rails  to  be  Day.” 


countered  trouble  in  running 
and  came  home  strongly  to 
take  seventh  place. 

Once  again  the  draw  played 
a decisive  pan  in  the  destina- 
tion of  the  £25,700  prize.  The 
winner  was  drawn  six,  Chap- 
lin's Gub  12,  and  Foolish 
Touch  10.  Restore,  drawn  28, 
was  the  only  horse  drawn 
under  the  stand  rails  to  be 
involved  in  the  finish. 


He’s  had  a good  rest  and 
should  be  fresh,”  he  says. 

In  two  months’  time,  Gra- 
ham's licence  runs  out  and,  all 
being  well  with  Major  Kern, 
he  mil  retire  back  into  the 
shadows.  The  prospect  does 
not  seem  to  worry  or  frustrate 
him.  In  time,  he  will  want  to 
train  his  own  horses,  adopt  his 
own  methods,  establish  his 
own  personality.  Bat  not  just 
yet. 

“The  Major  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  trainers  in  the 
history  of  racing.  He  is  such  an 
experienced  man,  such  a great 
man,  that  I don't  think  I can 
do  anything  other  than  live  in 
his  shadow.  I would  be  a fool 
to  think  otherwise,”  he  says. 

But  what  if  Unfowain 
should  give  him  an  outrageous 
double.  Even  Graham  baulks 
at  tbe  prospect.  “Oh,  that 
would  be  too  much,  I think. 
I've  a lot  to  live  up  to  already 
and  it's  quite  a responsibility. 
I suppose  the  best  thing  is  not 
to  fry,”  he  replies,  reddening 
again. 


involved  in  the  mnsn.  The  second  odds-on  fevour- 

The  popular  ana  hard-  (je  of  the  afternoon  was  beaten 
working  Berry,  delighted  at  when  Modesty  On  Ice,  ridden 
having  achieved  one  of  fos  Iifce  gjuc  orca  by  Ray 
life’s  ambitions  said:  "He's  a Cochrane,  could  finish  only 
lovely  horse.  We  call  hun  fifth  behind  Chadenshe. 

Albert  at  home.  I told  Nicky  ...  ...  . 

not  to  be  in  too  much  of  a Mark  Birch,  unchallenged 
hurry  but  to  let  him  pull  his  cock  of  the  north  rode  his 
way  to  the  front  if  the  horse  82nd  winner  of  the  season  on 
fdt  fike  it”  William  Jarvis  s filly.  The  33- 

__  . . ...  year-old  jockey  rode  the  pants 

Now  with  63  winners  to  his  0g- more  fashionable  southern 
credit  already  this  season,  this  qymfenMjtg  when  making  ev- 
is  Berry  s best-ever  year.  ery  ygj^j  0f  fijg  running  on  the 
“I've  had  lots  of  goes  at  9-2  winner. 


CATTEBiCK  BRIDGE 


Selections 

By  Mandarin 

Z 0 Conway  King.  2.30  Yuan  Princess.  3.0  The 
’M 37-alL  3 JO  Bromo.  4.0  Monastic  Habit.  4.30 
Gazettalong.  S.O  Glendera. 

EL2 

By  Our  Newmarket  Correspondent 
Z0  Gold  Ducat.  3.0  Send  In  The  Clowns.  3 JO 
AJmarreekh.  4.0  Vague  Melody.  4.30  Gazett- 
alongr  S.O  Glendera. 

Going:  good  to  firm 
Draw:  6f,  low  numbers  best 

Z0  ASKR1GG  GRADUATION  STAKES  (2-Y-O:  5fc 
££2,735)  (10  runners) 

1 3202  SANMKJOR  COTTON  58  Barry  9-7 

J Camas 

3 2014  GOLD  DUCAT  19  (D.Q)  W Jarvis  9-2 H Tvbbntt  (7)  2 

6 00  ARGEUTH 19R  WNMurB-11 K Bradshaw  1 

8 0060  BLAZING  AWAY  8(B)  A Baitey  8-11 Joann (5)9 

9 0050  CARBON  TRACK  5 (B)  Ifcs  N Macwtey  8-11 — 4 

10  052  CONWAY  KING  19  KBrassay  8-11 RHtelO 

11  4305  DAMASKS!  19 FDut 8-11 RCochraneS 

IB  0 REASON  TO  LAUGH  18  J Baiting  8-11 — SHontal? 
21  C0LLB0N LANE  Jimmy  FtosratiM- KManO)3 

23  0 DUNDEE  VIOLET  117 Miss 2 Gram DMctoBa5 

11-4  Conway  King.  7-2  Gold  Ducat  8-2  Sondmoor  Cotton, 
8-1  Damasfcesn,  8-1  Blazing  Away,  12-1  Cartoon  Track. 

Z30  BEDALE  SSJJNG  STAKES  (3-Y-O:  1m  5h 
El  ,303)  (8) 

4 8000  COSWC  RAY  SC  S Muktocri  9-0 PMeGakmS 

5 0910  CO-TACK  14  (CDJriF  Cut  90 J Con  (5)  7 

6 0050  HOUJENBY  37  T FartMSt  3-0 — K BrawnswOrd  (7)6 

10  5038  AUHETING0 19  B McMahon  8-11 J Lowe  2 

14  6602  KATHY  COOK  5 R HoSnshead  8-11 — ACdan(3)1 

15  0560  LADY  VERDI  31  TOSNawn  8-11 —5 

17  5080  PRETTY  PW»UCt  14  J E&Mrlngttn  &-11_  KDaitoy4 
19  3420  YUAN  PROCESS  19  Dr  J Scargi  8-11._  RCodnm  3 

3-1  Co-Tack.  100-30  Lady  Vwti.  5-1  Kathy  Cook. 
13-2  Aknettyo.  8-1  Yuan  Princess,  10-1  Pretty  Produce- 

3.0  JOHN  SMITH'S  HANDICAP  (3-Y-O:  76  £2,820) 
(20) 

1 2203  PBUAH  PLACE  14  (BAG)  MWEastofey  36-10 

RMS  14 

2 0208  mORDALE  18  (BJDf)  M H Eostorby  3-9-10 

KMoRgnat? 

4 0-68  DASHKO  PARTNER  46(BJ)J  Watt  3-8-7  A Mwcar  20 

7 2004  TQBBtMORY  BOY  92  (F,G)  R Wldokar  11-9-3 

•I  (Mon  (5)4 

10  -Ott  AffiCOUNAIK)155(DIG£)J  Berry  8-9-0.  J Cmro819 

11  3036  THE  MAZALL  9 (COf&S]  Mss  L Stoat  866_  — S 

12  0051  BBSS  AUOE  Z1JG)  5 Muktoon  3-8-12 —16 

164000-  H9SH BRKMDS31 126J Miss S WAamson 4-8-10  — 17 

17  0506  GODS  SOLUTION  11  (CO,FAS)  T Barren  7-8-10 

DNfcMblO 

18  0006  GLOW  AGAIN  4 (F^  J Qfttwrawn  4-B-9  _ M Wood  13 

19  1312  CLAREBDaiOT»0^n)BMorg»\366 

C Hodgson  (711 

21  4205  SAY  YOU  WBJ.  19  M Naughtan  ..  — 2 

23  0060  BALKAN  LEADER  23  (B^Jbnny  FHanraU  4** 

K Fated  eg  B 

24  0830  SEND  W THE  CLOWNS  19  MteS  M PiggoC  3jH3 

29  0400  BUJOfl  DON  4 (D/)  E Wflymos  8-65 S WahsteMS 

30  ES  **SEEB 33  (UfoN  Otoiwn T When m 7 

34  6531  NORTHEIW RRSmERIOfo.F) E Alston 36-4 

35  0003  CEDARS  ROCK  19  EEHn  3-8-3 -.MMuvS 

37  3030  RAYS  HONOR  19  J Ettmrinotofi  3-8-2 —15 

38  2330  COOL  ENOUGH  4 (D^.G^fMrs  J Ramsden  7-87 

K Bradshaw  it 

honW2?  M*®5  *■«•.  6-1  Pelham  Place. 
13-2  Totoamxxy  Boy,  B-i  The  Mazafl.  10-1  Ctare's  Deigm. 


130  MIDDLEHAM  MAIDEN  STAKES  (3-Y-O:  1m  7f 
180yds:  £959)  (9) 

22  369  AUlASREDtH  38  (BJ  H Uwason  Jonas  SH)_B  MBs  S 

26  632  BROMO  3 Q Harwood  R Cocfcram  3 

28  COMPENSATOR  T Cunningham  —4 

215  5 PAR  AVION  21  S Norton  94) DMctalaB 

219  VEL0SKI E WOwiBS  9-0 —7 

221  0945  MY  LADY  JENNY  19  Hiss  M Proon  ®-1 1 BDsreMr  2 
223  4240  RIVER SBEHADE  11(B) BH8sft.il — E Johnson 9 

225  3534  SWEET  ENOUGH  19  C Britain  ft-11 J Lowe  8 

226  0 TRAUMATIC  LAURA  23  BWIksiaon  8-11- SWMMMM 
9-4  Bromo.  7-2  AinrurreaMt,  4-1  Par  Avion,  114  Sweat 

Enough.  10-1  River  Serenade,  14-1  othere. 

4.0  SKYRAM  HANDICAP  (3-Y-O  plus:  1m  4f  40yd: 
£2,656)  (16) 

3 6405  VAGUE  MELODY  18  (FA  W88 II  RggoB  66-10 

8CmsMay7 

4 0600  MCH0LASMAHK12(CD^F)fl  WNttkar4-B8 

KBnKWmS 

13  MSB  BEAN  BOY  31  (DgF^MHEasterty  1086  JBfcchp)1 

14  1500  SAMRA  38  83)  S Norton  38-0 J Lean  2 

15  8024  MY  GREY  nMNIOtl  14  S Norton  3-80.  R Cochrane  5 

17  6044  MONASTIC  HABIT  36  MWBmtaTOy  JWM0  „RHBta  4 
24  MSB  SARNIA  SOUND  5 M Tompkins  388 AMsckaylO 

26  0600  SnOCKOBAYII  R WMakar  4-8-3—  M Gardner  (014 
28  3306  MAGtCCAHPET  12  JkmmyRtzgwald  3-8-2 

KRA»(3)15 

30  -544  BUAN  LOVE  80NQ  23  RHoBnahead  5-8-0 

A Caftan*  (3)  13 

32  0000  MAfREZSKYR « CHwy *-7-13 EJofaHan12 

34  2463  IVOROSKI 21  CCOJF.S)  Denys  Smith  6-7-10 

PDaAon(7)3 

36  68M  RUSTIC  TRACK  87  (D^FAS)  Denys  Smith  8-7-7 

C Hodoaon  (71 6 

38  5828  MUST  BE  MAGIC  60  E Aston  4-7-7 J Fertua*  (7)  11 

39  4082  QUCK SUCKS 24 DQnpnan 4-7-7 JO*a(5$1* 

41  0000  MRS  CHRIS  48  (D,F)M  Naughttn  6-7-7 — 8 

4-1  Vague  Melody.  82  Ivoroski,  5-1  Been  Boy,  6-1  Sarnia 
Sound,  &-1  Magic  Carpet  10-1  Indian  Low  Song.  12-1  others. 

430  RALPH  LAWSON  MEMORIAL  NURSBIY 

(Handicap:  2-Y-O:  7f:  £2,607)  (13) 


ft  8143  GAZETTALCNG7ntl7MTorTeMnsB7_AMaefcay1 

11  0324  BRASSY NEU.  19 RHannonBT RCoctnn*9 

12  4400  AUTO  BENZ  14  M H Eastwby  84 X Hodgson  7 

17  206B  UOUB) ASSET  14 EWeymas 9-2 KDartey12 

18  1066  DOWTFRE  7 (FI  R WhRaker  8-13 K Bradshaw  8 

19  3254  BETTES  NOW  11 J Etfwfngnn  8-13 M Wood  4 

22  2450  MCKH£EN  12  R Hottnahead  8-10 —11 

23  2250  PACIFIC  WAVE  7 tVJF}  Resold  Thompson  8-9  J Umc  3 
26  0051  ON  11*  PROWL  56  (ItS)  M W Easterby  8-8-  R HB»  18 

29  501  ANOTHER  MARCH  35  (0T  Barron  fte  _ DMcMbft 

30  2004  HONEY  BOY  SWBA  14  (PjEAWonM—  JRntBneS 

32  4MS  BRAVE  MELODY  19 CmtJWHnn 8-1 JCmBIO 

33  380  MiOVATORMMre Jmresden 7-8 M Ry 2 

««  JJSS®  22  GmetWowg.  342  Brassy  No*. 

11- 2  Batter  Now,  8-1  Auto  Benz.  10-1  Pacific  Wave. 

5.0  LEVY  BOARD  MAIDEN  FI  LUES  STAKES 

(3-Y-O:  1m  4f  40y:  £1,847)  (7) 

1 535  ARTISTIC  UCSKE  28  Miss  MPiggrit  8-11 

BOtusSvy  4 

2 -600  AUS04IA3SM Usher 8-11 KMet 

4 Vm  GLENDERA  11  (BFlLCunmI8.il R Cochrane  2 

l SS  igraHTTwmson  Jones WiJLLrwS 7 

9 6M  PAMPAS  DANCER  19  C Wal  8-11 _MGtes3 

IS  ^TCH 18  ? 8-1 J . S Salmon  5 

12  0000  TREUSaCX 5 T Favtiurat &-11  — KBroreamd{7)1 
Giendera,  5-2  Jeawan,  5-1  Artistic  Licence, 

12- 1  Springfield  Match.  14-1  others. 

Coarse  specialists 

Hwwxxmi  yJPrPSU™!. 18  nmnara.  5ao%;  G 

lOffSS0^ i.2-  i • 3 from  a-  375%;  B HRs. 

jIEb ^3^.SJ,0m®0n  ^ 4 from  12.  33J%:  W 

fnSSElS  8 ""firiors  from 8 rktea.  50.0%: J Carrol 

^ D NkSxjOs.  1 6 from  m 12.5%;  K Hodgson.  8 tfwn 


Ayr 

Going:  good  to  soft 


2.05  (68  1.  MAYDAY  MWACLE  (N 
Connorion.  9-2);  2,  Bold  Repubfic  (D 
Nictate,  33-lt  3.  Towny  Boy  (A  Shoutts. 
20-1).  ALSO  RAN:  IMf  fav  E»oe  Oica,  9 
Wall  Street  Stomp  (5th).  10  Dana*,  20 
King  Trevisk)  (6m).  25  Arran  View  |4thL 
D’Ye  Reckon.  Times  Choice,  33  Cock .. 
Doorie-Do.  Gathering  Speed,  King's 
Wish.  Bursana.  Koo.  Royal-Bfua  Bete. 
100-1  SmaH  Who.  Tima  On  My  Hands.  1 B 
ran.  IL  IL  II.  RL  eh  ta.  J Watts  at 
Richmond.  Tow.  £5Jft  El  .50.  E8.70. 
£580.  Df:  £383.70.  CSF:  £133.1  a Imin 
17.1098C. 

235(7 f)  1.  CHADENSHE  (M  Birch.  9-1): 
Britonente  (Pm4  Eddcvy.  5-1);  3.  Baste 

(N  Howe!  B-1L  ALSO  RAN:  4-5  lev 

Modesty  On  tee  (5tfo  8 StentaM  (6th).  14 
Lexia  (Ah).  6 ran.  2SU.  a.  nk,  nk,  8L  W 
Jarvis  at  Newmarket  Tote:  C15J0;  £3.80, 
£150  DP:  £39.00.  CSF:  £4&S4.  Imtn 
30.87sac. 

3J»  (ST)  1,  LARtSTON  GALE 
Macfcay,  20-1);  2.  Denham  Green 
Bacon.  14-1):  3.  My  Deik  fleseleen  (N 
Comoran,  10-1);  4.  Blue  Be*  Music  (J 
CarroS.  B-1).  ALSO  RAN:  7-1  fav 
Lanbeonesotxxjttt.  9 Aardvarfc,  Crosby. 
10  Prince  of  the  GMn,  12  Super  Benz.  14 
Sola  Mia.  Carry  On  Cary  (6th),  Bofahat*. 
18  Tynrippy.  FHtoata.  Astronomer,  25 
Ryan's  Way.  Nordic  Breve,  Grand  Bee. 
Choral  Sundown.  Madonljah  (5th). 
Thrintoft.  Da»sJdo  Ladybird,  nemwood 
Qrf.  23  ran.  NR:  Twotime  bkl  Ml.  Ml.  hd. 
ML  UL  M Tompkins  at  Newmarket.  Tots: 
emm  sbm@,  tsso,  es.ia  et.ee.  of. 
Cl. 129.20.  CSF:C259.19:  Tricast: 
£2676.10.  imm  is^isec. 

3^0(80  l.SOCAREniL(NCarteie.33- 
1):  2,  Chapna  Club  (K  Dariey.  18-1):  3. 
FoofiehTouch  ( A Mackey.  tS-ft  4. 
Restore  (J  Bteasdeta.  33-1).  ALSO  RAN: 
6-1  lav  Gtoncroft.  13-2  Powder  Blue.  11 
GokSen  Ancona.  12  Dortang  Lao.  14-1 
Premier  Lad.  16  Macrobian,  18  Tvrian 
Bate.  SO  Crook's  Quaaty,  Cteek 
“).  28  NorgatM,  33  Oawn'e  DeHgW. 
Muurent  tew  Liner  (5th).  ProflOc,  One 
M«t  Band.  Derwent  VMey.  Major  Ivor, 


(6th).  25  Caspian  Mist  33  CoquHlage, 
Domiraon  Treasure.  50  Drag  Artist.  My 
Ratbag.  16  raa  2»L  II.  51.  3.  SI.  Mrs  J 
Ramsden  at  ftwsk.  Tote:  E3.00:  £1.60. 
£2.70.  £2.30.  £1.90.  DR  £24.60.  CSF: 
£30.03.  Tncash  £304.38.  2mm  lO^Osec. 
After  a stewards'  Inquiry,  result  stood. 

4.40pni5f)1.Papaia(W  Ryan,  10030); 
^Oxete (ll-fe  3.  Regal  Reform  (11-2)1 
Ptease  Kermeh  5-4  lav.  9 ran.  il,  11,  h 
CecU.  Tote:  E330;  £1.50.  £250,  £l  50.  OF- 
£16.10.  CSF:  £34.35.  ' up- 

Plecepot  CSJ8250 

Newbury 

Going:  good  to  firm 

, ,2J0J71  K)yds)  IjJBKAZKA  (M  MarshaD. 
11-^.  2 Qegant  Rose  (R  Hite.  7-1);  3! 

7-1).  ALSO  RAN: 4 
tav  Down  The  Vatey  (5fii).  8 NMa.  8 
Racmg  Home.  Seldom  Blue.  10  larty 
14  Brown  Ptap« 
20  Oi  Bravura.  33  Velgramt  vWrt 
Fpmvdare.  13  ran.  »L  U W.  2L  i%L  j 
fffeteftal JOngscler^Tate:  £7.00:  £1 80, 
£A.OO.  f2.40.DF:  £8240.  CSP  £4424 

TVteaat  £25738.  Imte30.40sec. 

. ^*91!!"  2*)  L ZERZAYA  (J  Raid,  2-1 

Lady  or  Stvalott  9 brah,  Rave  Rmrlcmf 

CT-I?  ft1  Ry0-^!”1  ActPf- 11  ran.  21. 

■ R.  jOhfiaOi i Hougitton  at 
teOCOL  Tote:  £3.00:  £1.70,  K^  wan 

awn  08.74aec,  Anar  a erewanis 


. ISh  1 . YOUNG  HAL  (Pat  Eddery.  7- 
Moigub  (M  Roberts.  8-1t  2 
Breekaway  (B  Raymond  20-1).  ALSO 
RAN:  6-4  fav  Princess  Athena  CW.  ? 
Classic  Ruler.  14  Armacaramte  (6th),  18 
Jjvajy  PeOMes  (4th).  7 ran.  2MI,  nk.  2L 
P Wakwyn  at  Lamboum.  Tote:  £3.10: 
£1.60.  £3.10.  OF:  £1430.  CSF:  E14J4. 
liwn  0087S8C.  After  a stewards'  InqUty. 
result  stood 

4-40  (7!  60yd)  1.  RED  PADDY  (M 

S Roberts.  4-1L  t tiurzf  (10-lt  2 Tekanltei 
■2tevl-  12  ran.  a,  kl.  P MakteTOte: 
LBft  flJft  £220.  £2.70.  DP:  £202a 
tSF:  £41.95. 

•tottpot:  not  wan  (Pool  of  E202D.7B 
carried  forward  to  Newbury  toder)- 
Ptecepot  £11280 


Huntingdon 

Going:  firm 


- * ^ l 


, l!? 


Jack  Berry:  long  wait 
for  Ayr  Gold  CHp  win 

Horses  always  find  ft  difi&- 
cult  to  quicken  in  soft  going. 
And  when  the  whole  field  are 
short  of  finishing  pace,  the 
prize  generally  goes  to  the 
roost  enterprisingly  ridden. 
After  waiting  in  front,  Birch 
kicked  for  home  to  win  by  2& 
lengths  from  the  fast-finishing 

Brizlincote. 

VAT  scare 
for  Nelson 

Charlie  Nelson,  attending  tile 
Keenetaod  Sales  in  Kentucky, 
had  aa  unpleasant  shock  when 
bis  sleep  was  disturbed  in  the 
small  hoars  by  a telephone  roll 
from  his  brother,  John, 
announcing  that  a VAT  officer 
was  at  the  Lam  homo  stable  with 
a demand  for  £40,000. 

The  mix-up  had  occmted 
because  of  tbe  postal  strike  and 
Nelson  swiftly  authorized  the 
payment. 


ra-AO/EI-M.  DF:  £24-80-  CSF: 

£40.45. 

£1.70.  £2.40.  DF:  £17.30.  CSF:  £4226. 


was  retegatwt  to  third. 

r-awsrsaa! 

Bay  Mountain.  Beipanel  (5thl"  20 
Saymora.  Sonssto  irnih  33  Njoana 
PsrkIM.  ii  ran.  fKf  U a *Sj 
0«^P  «t  Arunrill.  TotB:  £1080;  £2.00 


Bating 


One  jockey's  cap  denotes  AvrfuL 
two:  Bearable,  three:  Average. 
Jim:  Very  good,  Jhe:  ExceUenr. 


£7.00. 

OF:  £30748.  CSF:  £444.49.  Tricast 
£7.m&L  Jmirj  14^4soc- 
4.10  (im  2f)  1,  OWN  FREE  WIU.  (M  Fry. 
2-1  fav);  2,  Qiwoos  Tow  (A  Munro.  14-lV. 
2 Whtaf*  Cron  (Paul  Eddery.  14-1L-  4, 
■n  Affairs  (R  Cochrane.  16-1). 

RAN;  6 White  Sapphtr*.  10  Sky 

Une,  StoitKfc,  1 1 Fararyar  (SOT.  Parisian 
Dancer,  14  Mam  Atttowood,  is  saand 


ig°a 

.suiaiafipfi 


fav).  9 ran.  IWt  IL 

ggffi'jRRiUiJfaT: SS 

tewner.  tefa"!  (Srts&m! 

«72k  OR  £290.  CSft 

E17.48.  Tncasfe  £125,88. 

JOtettbdte)  I.AhbHHMaap 
teckinsti^^lpi 

OF:  SiwIcSftf UfiSwM'glS'® 

6J  onn  efi)  i,  stadhond  (H  Rw»- 
Evwe  fav);  Z.  SwKT  Castle  (5-1 K 3- 

sayas* e,Ji0' 


yY..V  i 
■ 

<X  : - 


;^r;. 

•V 

, TT.:'-;. 

k'to..  -:'J  j '. 


\pc., . - 

V-lv  f. , .. 


Si  MtJBIfc 

g ^ “020.  ©SR  £3038- 

ft*»pneE3O90. 
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Russian  Bond  to  stress 
his  classic  potential 
with  Mill  Reef  success 


By  Mandarin 


Russian  Bond,  who  created 
such  a good  impression  on  his 

racecourse  debut  at  Yarmouth 

last  month,  cannot  logically  be 

W the  group  two 
Rokeby  Farms  Mill  R^f 

Stakes  at  Newbury  this 
afternoon. 

Henry  Cecil  has  already 
won  inis  valuable  prize  with 
SSjSS  fl^82>  and  Vacarme 
“d  once  again  has  a 
wealth  of  talent  at  his  disposal 
for  the  top  autumn  juvenile 
races. 

By  Danzig  out  of  the  win- 
ning mare  Momtas,  Sheikh 
Mohammed’s  $900,000  pur- 
chase was  made  4-1  on  favour- 
ite for  his  introduction  and 
those  who  laid  the  odds  had 
not  an  anxious  moment  as 
Russian  Bond  outclassed  his 
nine  rivals  to  win  by  eight 
lengths  and  four  from 
Lancbester  and  Swing  Shift. 

At  the  time,  the  race  ap- 
peared a moderate  maiden  by 
normal  Yarmouth  standards 
but  the  form  was  given  defi- 
nite substance  on  Thursday 
when  the  second  and  third 
won  at  Yarmouth  and  Brigh- 
ton respectively. 

Elmayer,  fifth  to  Prince  Of 
Dance  in  the  Champagne 
Stakes  eight  days  ago,  would 
pay  Neil  Graham’s  classic 
hope  a handsome  compliment 
if  beating  Russian  Bond  but 
that  looks  highly  unlikely. 

For  the  forecast  I prefer 
Paddy  Chalk,  who  flies  the  flag 
for  the  small  stables,  hoisted 
so  successfully  seven  days  ago 
by  Paul  Felgate’s  Shuttlecock 
Comer. 


Sh-Vc-.^ 

&>■  : 


*S  ‘ c 


Mark  Birch:  landed 
ride  on  Aptitude 


Stakes  runner-up. 


Doncaster  nine  days  ago.  al- 


The  two  sponsored  handi-  lied  *°  the  booking  of  the 
caps  on  the  card,  the  Coral  s .,eadu?&  ndcr* 
Autumn  Cup  and  the  Courage  Birch'  6»ves  him  an  outsland- 
S takes,  are  both  predictably  chance  here. 


well-contested 


Eddery 


i mpro  vi  ng  three-yea  r-olds  jockey  to  follow  at  the  Scottish 
Nikitas  and  My  Lamb,  should  track  where  he  has  treble 
give  supporters  a good  run.  prospects  with  Alhinor  Rex 

(2.15),  Fond  Kiss  (3.15)  and 
Supporters  of  the  favourite  Tbethingaboutitis  (4. 1 5). 


first  time 

beaten  when  odds-on  for  the  gatter/ck  asMEl,io 
Mill  Reef  12  months  ago.  Casting  Partner,  330  Almarreekh. 


-WARWICK:, 


Selections 

By  Mandarin 

2.0  Black  Comedy.  2.30  Take  A Liberty.  3.0 
Master  Lamb.  3.30  High  Know!.  4.0  Vi's  Delight. 
4.30  Woodside  Road.  S.O  Miss  Neptune. 


Going:  f 
(hurdles) 


firm  (chase  course);  good  to  firm 


2.0  PRANKTON  NOVICES  HURDLE  (£777: 2m)  (13 
runners) 

2 PM  JUST  TOO  BRAVE  28FAF)MMcGourt  5-1 1-5 

3 205-  BLACK  COttdTHFM  Ryan  5-1  M2 — BP— woody 

7 000-  MR  CMHS  GATEAUX  TFOUKsns  6-10-12 — 

8 00-0  PSP$P«T8RNodgas6-lM2 SEnto 

9 42F-  HA  YON  VERT  400  pBobbs  5-10-12. ACamR 

11  USP3  SAfiENATAWtS  ID  J Joseph  B-1 0-12 RGnkMeto 

12  LUGOSI  3S4FDHm>i  Jones  4-10-10 SKaighttoy 

14  060-  PLAN  OF  ATTACK  3SF  (V)  F Lae  4-IMO. — 

17  0-  VtSUN  OF  WONDER  11F  J S KftW4-lMQ- D Ten  (4) 

18  -263  CRIMSON LADY  19 P Rodtort  T-tO-7 wKtoe 

21  P SHEBt  WATER  20  0 Tucker  5-1 0-7 A Dicta  [7) 

23  0-  MAY  BELFORT  7FJBw8ey  4-105 

2i  SAUNDERS  LASS  7FB  Holder  4-1 D-5 NColesum 

5-4  Just  Too  Brave.  3-1  Black  Comedy,  6-1  Rayon  Vert 
8-1  Plan  Of  Attack.  12-1  Crtmson  Lady.  14-1  attars. 

2-30  RADWAY  NOVICES  HURDLE  (3-Y-O:  £1,058: 

2m)  (20) 

3 1 SNOWBALL  DAVID  19  tDflW  Carter  11-3_  HJoddns 

4 2112  WUANNAH  9 (OBrj=)M  ripe  10-12 — PScudanore 

8 0 BLOXHAM  24  HO  Nafl  10-10 GMcCooT 

9 CADRAN  MONA  46FRCurt>B  UM0 RGoidattn 

TO  U DEWUNEH 14 F Jordan  10-10 CSmtth 

11  5 EL  CASTILL0 19  R Brottanon  10-10 — 

14  S GOLDEN  SONATA  24  M MoCbmW*  10-10. CCa* 

23  ORIGAM  49F  WBam  pnca  10-10 A Price  (7) 

26  REED  7F  R HofiAStwad  1M0 HDuwmody 

27  4 ROUGE AOI 14 R Moms  10-10 TWM 

33  (B  THATCHED  COURT  9 Mrs  A KnjflWIMO  _ 

George  Knight 

35  0 tW-A-POBIT  12  F lee  1M0 CtaBfcJjM 

37  23  WNGCOMMATfllEH  EATS  19  P Hobbs  UM_P 

Peter  Hobbs 

38  F CtSSWOQD  GRL  9 A Denson  104 .MPorrett 

39  0 CRUMBS  OF  COUFORT  9 Mbs  J Thome  IDS  NOme 

40  ELC1EBK5  19FK  Bndgwaier  10-5 A Wet* 

42  FU  MADAME  MBfT  U R Holder  10-5 NCotoman 

45  P SMOKEY  TRACK  35  J Harris  1W.-. — - KSims 

47  02  SUPEH fD£A14fV)  K Wtegrove  !(M  — W Worttwgtaa 

48  TAKE  A LIBERTY  39F  Miss  S WBtnn  166  _ . 

SSmucCtf69 

7-6  HWttnren.  7-2  Wngoommender  Eats.  5-1  Snowball 
ObvKL  B-1  Reed  & Super  Idea.  12-1  others. 


3.0  BRANDON  NOVICES  CHASE  (22,373:  2m  40 
(12) 

4 1-15  BOLD M COMBATS (ftBF^T Casey 

5 1111  MASTER  IAMB  19  MW)  UV**  MIJM.Pgg 
10  CfrP  HALF  A BUCK  19  J Parish  6-1 1-0  . — — RGolattejn 
IS  EU*  ^ESMNDMAmiE  IMG  Roe  7-11-0  PMd^jOttm 

18  32-6  MR  FAGSN 19  IB)  M Oliver  7-11-0 JRailoft(7) 

19  P0F  NEW  GLEN  S O WIfans  lO-M-O 

la  4W  ATHm^WEEK ii j qgNmrfriiMi.  G«scwt 

a?  mo  

33  PP-P  DISTRESS  CALL  17  S Cole  7-1M— B Pw* 

36  OFF-  THAIES  AIR  144  Mf5  S Richardson  8-lM 

8-11  Master  Land.  3-1  Bold  In  Combat.  6-1  Carogrowe, 
KM  Mr  Fagin.  16-1  Roman  Sea.  20-1  others. 


&30  HARVEY  FORK  LIFT  HURDLE  (£2,532: 2m)  (8) 

1 10-2  AMATORY  14  (D.F)  K Beley  5-11-7 M Pern* 

2 5FD-  MQH  KNOW.  31F  (US)  M pipe  5-11-7  _ P Scudamore 
4 1-11  NODFORMS  DILEMMA  19  (FAS)  D Eddy  5-11-0 

0 Byrne  (4) 

6 220-  CQMBSUHERE 112F  (DAS)  R Frost  4-10-12 ...  J Frost 

7 5213  GLEN  WEAVING  19  (DfiFJrJSt  L Codtf  4-10-12 

B06  Hcon 

11  232/  KARNATAK7F(DJP)J  Speanng  7-109 G UcCourt 

15  CASSIOLJL  21  pLFA^DBmhel  9-KM 

DJ  Burchett  (4) 

16  P60-  HtABERSIDE  LADY  201  (DAS)  JCosgrave  7-10-4 

SKeightMy 

5-6  High  Knowl,  3-1  Combennefa.  9-2  Nodfomts  CWemma. 
6-1  Amatory.  10-1  Glen  Weaving.  14-1  others. 


4 JO  QUINTON  HANDICAP  HURDLE  (£2.400: 2m  5f) 

(8) 

8 (00-  BABSLAD 138  (S)  K Moraan  6-11-10 H Davies 

7 P11-  VPS  DELIGHT  is (D/)  JS peering  6-11-ifl ...  A Webb 

10  3-23  ATTW  7 RLBF^)  ft  Akehursf  6-11-8—  S Smith  Ecdes 

18  531-  HUNTER  BUOY  148  (FI  J J O'NeB  5-11-0 M Dwer 

20  0 »-  ARTESJUM 1 13  (CD^J  M vmroon  S-1D-9  C UeweUvn 

21  1-41  SEASONS)  EMBER  8 (PfJS)  J Bradley  7-168  (6e<r  — 

23  -341  MR HAJ1NTY 15 (G)TGreemead 4-10-5 EPowefl 

25  0-3F  MARE  BABY  24  (S.SVG  Roe  4-13-2  _ PMcDemoQ  (7) 

9-4  Hunter  Buoy-  7-2  Ws  Deirnm.  9-2  Adki.  13-2  Seasoned 
Ember,  6-1  Mr  Ma^rny.  10-1  Artesium,  1&-1  others. 

4J0  STONEBR1DGE  HANDICAP  CHASE  (£2,511: 
3m  11)  (5) 

1 023-  WOOOSDE  ROAD  138  (ILF AS)  D Mcnolson  8-12-0 

RDvRwoady 

3 41-4  TAKEAFEMCE19(BAF,GAMHer«ttyiesiO-1l-6 

GffcCourt 

6 3S-P  HEVILLE^OELIGHT 7(G£) N Pawnq 9-11-1  BPmrefl 

7 P-1F  ROYAL  REPLY  44  fBFF.GJ  A Oenson  8-114.  M Perrea 

11  SO  MAGGEDKB(tV?RH0dgeslM9-7 S Earle 

5-4  Woodside  Road,  5-2  Takeafence,  5-1  Royal  Repty. 

13-2  Nevflte's-DefcghL  ID-1  Maggie  Dee. 

5.0  GRUNW1CK  STAKES  NATIONAL  HUNT  FLAT 
RACE  (£788: 2m)  (16) 

1 BALLY  IVOR  J .rentals  5-11-2 B Leary 

2 2 BAVARD ASH  15 C Tnettine 5-11-2 PHedey(7) 

3 GARRISON  PARK  6 Camtadge  5-11-2.  Sir  JCamMge 


6 RED  ANT  N Parttmq  5-11-Z Mr  A Water  (4) 

10  04  INDIAH  TRICK  15  E Wheeler  4-11-0 — S SaRmenh  (7) 

12  MR  PESSEIMSTIC  R Frost  4-11-0 P Johnson  |7) 

13  0 MYOStS  15M  Py»*-11-0 Hr  L Jettsrd  (7) 

16  YOUNG  VTTAL  D Tucker  4-11-0 — 

17  AUBURN  TINT  Wafem  Pnce  5-10-11 A Price  (7) 

18  B200Y  MCGRATH  O Bremen  5-10-11—  S Peatoott  (7) 

21  P RJXTT ACTION  15 B Richmond 4-1 0-9  — DTeNerfT) 

22  INDIAN  STREAM  J Brarfey  4-10-9 DWBams(7) 

23  KATIES  KAPER  R Dckn  4109 M Jones  (7) 

24  ^ LOVELYROKOFCLARE 130J  Pearce  4-1M 

Mrs  LycSa  Pearce 

25  MBS  NEFTWCDBerotts  4-10-9 NHewke(7) 

C6  Af0RST0NSGUEST7BtifcFn4-10-9 Mr  A Tory  (7? 

15-8  LovetyrroeofciaxB.  3-1  Bavard  Ash,  5-1  Myosis. 
8-1  Indian  Tncfc.  Miss  Neptune,  12-1  others. 


Course  specialists 

TRAINERS:  R AkehursL  6 winners  from  17  runners.  35.3%:  K 
Barley.  4 from  27. 14.8%;  J Jon/rins.  4 from  28, 14  3 V M Pipe.  9 
from  66.  13.6%;  R Hodges.  5 from  39.  12.8%;  D Nicholson.  6 
from  52, 11.5%. 


JOCKEYS:  W Irvine,  4 winners  from  13  rides.  30.8%:  S Smith 
Eccfes.  7 from  51.  13.7%;  C LteweByn.  4 from  31.  123%;  P 
Scudamore.  10  from  88.  17.4%:  S Earle,  3 iron  27.  1 J.  1%;  C 
Cox.  3 from  27, 11.1%. 


BANGOR 


Selections 

By  Mandarin 

2.(5  Karamanad.  2.45  Dom  ?-I| 

Bubbly.  3.45  Tree  Dance.  4.15  Annie  Ra.  4.45 

Grundy's  Own.  — i 

Going:  firm  (watered)  iwl,cvt. 

2-15  HALGHTMOMWI TOHW-  J°CKEYS 


2^  HALGHTOM  CONDITIONW.  JOCKEYS 
IelLING  HURDLE  (£746: 2m)  (lOrunfers) 

§ ns 


3.15  NU MARK  HANDICAP  CHASE  (£2,406: 3m)  (6) 

5 -641  PRWCEauraLV 22 (C^.G)M Avison 7-1 1-1 

.15  Prince  6 o-*1  COTTAGE  RHYTHM  19  (UFAS)  p Btocwey  12-11-r 

> Ra  4 45  P Niven 

— 8 w [mnf londwi? 

jockeys  sssasBasKiBBr^S 

rs»  3.1  Pnnce  Bubtey.  7-2  Cottage  Rhylhm.  4-1  Demrs 

R DtrM (7)  Auburn. 5-1  UtdalS. S-1  CJorvoche Stream. 6-1  others. 

izTZZsm  3.45  EBF  NOVICES’  HURDLE  (£931: 2m)  (3) 

?SuSn(n  7 muss  Tie  RAFTERS  Miss  C Ceroe  5-1 1 j).—  RCrerij 

10  0-52  ROYP^E 44 WCBV 5-11^1- 

Sir  UMi  ,6  3F0-  TREE  DANCE 2S2  J WWB  5-lM 

CttariesJOriU  ^ Roy  Prince,  3-1  Tree  Dance,  9-2  Raise  The  Rafters. 


wttzifir""  ZZ  i aataaswfis^c: 

^sssssaBsaaaaro^eSi 

»lOOT1  EdBio,  95  Denyaato  Lad.  ^ bbomptoh R0»D MBL CodaB-ji-O- — 

M sass-»*^  si  aBSSwMfsssr#® 

Conrse  specialists  > » 

OuaSBert)  u«„iKnrie5.16^v:D«naClay-  F«ns  Grundy's  Own.  5-2  Manuque-  5^^,nsaC8r:3- 

8-1  U"Sl2-1  Brompan  Road.  14-1  oShers. 


Course  specialists 


from  33. 103%- 


1 Fi>r  exclusive  William  H31 

For  full  tesulcs  sod  Ear^Bhd  Prices  (from  10  JO  am) 

0898 16S269  j service. 

Clearly  the  fastest  resu  ^ ——  roff  p^» 


Hasiam  finds  his  form  Eddy  to  continue  training 

Patrick  Hulim  chn  hands  id  vear  mm  ami  nui  th»  TTarltci^  w ° 


3 Today,  Michael  Stoute’s  dis- 

a appointing  colt  contests  the 

jflfijrV:  Arlington  Stakes  over  a mile 

-•  Tm  and  is  fended  to  regain  his 

WEg^~«  “ H winning  touch,  having  failed 

IjBR.’-;',  r • 3 to  stay  Windsor’s  extended  10 

• § furiongs  last  lime. 

Nikitas  has  shown  ad- 
miiable  consistency  in  good 
' ~&k  3 handicaps  but  ran  his  best  race 

- < ‘ ‘ 1 lo  date  when  fifth  to  Percy’s 

’ 1 Lass,  beaten  less  than  nine 

v — • * lengths,  in  the  group  three 

1 September  Stakes  at  Kempton 

• 1 P31^  1 5 days  ago. 

* % ■:  i My  Lamb  was  having  his 

\ v : S v.  first  race  for  than  six  weeks 

SSI*  ' ■'  * i ' ' when  making  all  the  running 

-jy-  ‘ ■.+  \ ..  under  9st  91b  at  Doncaster  10 

s'.*;*  i days  ago  and  this  course  and 
distance  winner  is  strongly 
■ ■ fancied  to  defy  a 51b  penalty 
for  that  brave  victory. 

h!i*  For  the  day’s  best  though,  I 

noe  on  Aptitude  turn  to  Ayr  where  Aptitude 

. . , , can  continue  the  excellent  run 

Jack  Holt,  who  won  the  Mill  of  Barry  Hills’s  Manton  stable 
Reel  eight  years  ago  with  by  landing  the  Philip  Cornes 
Sweet  Monday,  has  had  the  Nickel  Alloys  Handicap, 
race  in  mind  for  Paddy  Chalk  Aptitude  has  shown  im- 
since  early  season  and  the  proved  form  since  switching 
Basingstoke  trainer  has  man-  from  six  to  seven  Ririongs  on 
aged  to  acquire  Pat  Eddery's  his  latest  two  starts  and  his 
services  for  his  Molecomb  close  fourth  to  Vanroy  at 


Patrick  Haskua,  who  Hamte  in 
his  training  licence  at  the  end  of 
the  Flat  season,  is  determined  to 
bow  out  in  style  and  landed  bis 
second  success  in  24  boms  when 
Affaire  De  Coear  captured  the 
Spalding  Novices'  Hmdk  at 
Huntingdon  yesterday. 

Successful  ob  the  Flat  with 
Stisted  Park  at  Brighton  on 
Thursday,  Hasiam  switched 
codes  to  saddle  Affaire  De  Coeer 
for  9 comfortable  three-length 
victory  over  Porthmeor. 

Hasiam  said  of  the'  winner: 
“She’s  been  a good  servant  since 
we  bought  her  lor  4^00  gnueas 
at  a borses-tt-trauung  sale  a 


year  ago  and  wen  the  Carlisle 
Bell  in  Jane.  She  likes  firm 
gyoond  and  would  have  won 
mach  more  easily  today  had  she 
not  lost  her  shoe  — she’s  dearly 
uncomfortable.'* 

A gamble  came  anstack  when 
Rehearsing,  backed  from  KM  to 
3-1,  was  stopped  m bk  tracks  by 
a mistake  al  the  third  last.  He 
finis  bed  seventh,  but  was  well 
placed  until  his  error, 

• Michael  Furkmgi  oet  for  19 
days  with  conqgsioa,  has  been 
passed  fit  by  Dr  Mkhad  Allen, 
the  Jockey  Club’s  medical  of- 
ficer, and  resumes  with  four 
rides  at  Hampton  on  Monday. 


By  Paul  Wheeler 

Don  Eddy  is  not,  contrary  to 
recent  reports,  planning  to  hand 
in  his  licence.  The  Malton 
trainer,  whose  promising  five- 
year-old  Nodfbnns  Dilemma 
faces  his  toughest  test  to  date 
over  hurdles  against  High 
Knowl  at  Warwick  today,  hopes 
to  expand  his  small  but  success- 
ful String. 

Eddy,  whose  current  licence 
expires  in  February,  said  yes- 
terday: “If  we  get  decent  orders 
for  horses  we’ll  keep  going.'* 

The  trainer,  who  owns  a half- 
share  in  Nodforms  Dilemma, 
has  had  13  winners  from  26 


National  Hunt  runners  since 
last  November. 

High  Knowl,  the  1987  Welsh 
Champion  Hurdler,  failed  to 
win  last  season  but  put  up  good 
performances  to  be  third  under 
a big  weight  in  the  Tote  Gold 
Trophy  and  fifth  in  the  Cham- 
pion Hurdle. 

The  five-year-old  confirmed 
his  well-being  by  winning  on  the 
Flat  at  Lingfidd  in  July  and 
should  start  his  winter  campaign 
on  a winning  note  in  the  Harvey 
Fork  Lift  Hurdle  (3.30)-  Cham- 
pion jockey  Peter  Scudamore 

has  the  ride. 

Nodforms  Dilemma  has  yet 
to  meet  anything  of  High 


Kncrwl’s  calibre  hot  still  rates  a 
big  danger.  The  winner  of  two 
bumper  races  last  season  and 
two  novice  hurdles  this  term, 
the  chesumt  has  great  scope  for 
improvement. 

High  Knowl  can  complete  a 
Pipe-Scudamore  double,  initi- 
ated by  Hi-Hannah  (2.30). 

• Michael  Hammond,  out  of 
action  since  a bad  fell  at 
Sedgefield  in  April,  hopes  to 
resume  riding  at  the  same 
course  on  Tuesday.  Hammond 
rode  63  winners  last  term. 


NEWBURY 


Selections 


By  Mandarin 

2.00  Breezed  Well. 

2.30  Nikitas. 

3.00  My  Lamb. 

3.30  Russian  Bond. 

4.00  Rahy. 

430  Kiwayu. 


By  Our  Newmarket 

Correspondent 

2.00  Are  Lamp. 

230  IN  DREAMS  (nap). 

3.00  Wretham. 

330  Russian  Bond. 

4.00  Rahy. 

4.30  Ultra  Light 


By  Michael  Seely 

200  BREEZED  WELL  (napX  330  Russian  Bond. 

Guide  to  our  in-line  racecard 

103  (IS)  0-0432  GOOD  TIMES  74  U3DJBFJF.GJS)  (Mis  O Robinson)  B Hal  9-164  — 

Racecard  number.  Draw  in  brackets.  Ste-figve  distance  winner.  BF  - beaten  favourite  In 
form  <F  — fes.  p - putted  up.  u - unseated  noer.  latest  race).  Going  on  wbicb  horse  has  won 
B — brought  down.  S — sfippedup.  fl- refused.  IF  - turn,  good  to  tlrm,  hard.  G - good. 
D — atsquatifted).  Horse's  name.  Days  since  last  S - soft,  good  to  soft,  heavy).  Owner  in 
Outing;  J If  tumps,  F tf  flat  (B  - tinkers,  brackets.  Trainer.  Age  and  weight.  RMer 
V — visor.  H-tood.  E — EynsriiaM.  C-  course  plus  any  allowance.  The  Times  Private 
Mmnar.  D — distance  winner.  CD -course  and  Hendleapper’s  rating. 


B West  (4)  SB 


Going:  good  to  firm  Draw:  no  advantage 

2J0  HK3HCLERE  NURSERY  HANDICAP  (2-Y-O:  £7,856;  51)  (11  runners)  tfETilE 


101  (11)  23143  MIDNIGHTS  REWARD  7 (1XF)  (R  WhtttinglQn)  R WWNmr  9-7 WRSwMwm  90 

103  (3)  223231  HAFIR  19  (DJ)  |H  AMAaktnum)  C Benmaad  9-3 B Rouse  90 

104  (9)  130520  QUMIABTW21p^)(LadyD'Awgflor-Qold>lNHNVIgors9-1  — AWMtalwS(7)  94 

IDS  (7)  6311  BREEZED  WELL  11  (DJ=.G)  (Mrs  S Homewood)  CAOen  9-1  (7es)_  MMarehaB(7)  94 

106  (6)  3S1  LADY  TAP  23  (D,F)  (I  Kramer)  W Hastings-Bass  8-0 M Roberta  99 

108  (21  232440  KARJ LADY 7 (DJ\S) (C Guymer) A Bwtoy 8-1 1 PBtooerfMd  85 

110  (8)  4251  ARC  LAMP  19  (1LG)  (H  Joel)  W Jervis  8-7 B Raymond  95 

112  (7)  516640  MARTUJOSKY  14  (D.F) (D Ctart) W Wt^nman  B-5 DNeObson(5)  96 

113  (1)  014400  HfNAHI  DISK  DECK  7 (tLF)  (Hlnari  Lid)  M Johnston  8-4 W Carson  91 

114  (5)  03246  NAVAJ0 19  (BF)  (F  Salman)  H Candy  02 J Carter  (5)  • 99 

118  (4)  661432  RON KMG 21  (D£F,F) (C Sparrowhewk) R Harmon 7-12 AMcGfcma  S3 

BETTING:  7-2  Arc  Lamp.  5-1  Lady  Tap,  7-1  Hafir.  8-1  Breezed  Wefi.  10-1  Gunmaster.  Iron  King, 
MKtmgttt's  Reward.  12-1  Kagu  Lady,  14-1  Navap.  20-1  others. 

1997:  JCHEEVER  LOOPHOLE  S-7  W R Swinbum  (S-1)  C THdBr  11  ran 

FORM  Hastings  Bass’  Ightty  meed  Thunderftasnby  KlatFOicastonelastttme-HAHRls 
e wiini  lady  TAP  may  prone  the  answer  to  a consistent  sort  and  finatty  lost  las  maiden  lag  at 
tots  tricky  nursery.  Showmg  definite  abilty  m her  Epsom  |5f)  last  time  when  saying  on  strongly  to 

beat  Commy  King  by  KL 


first  two  starts  she  impressed  wtien  running  on  wefl  beat  Conway  King  by  kL 

to  account  tor  Ctanson  Glen  by  41  at  Beverley  (5f)  ARC  LAMP  Is  reasonably  treated  on  Ms  %t  defeat  of 

East  We  and  may  be  open  to  further  Improvement.  Mafaza  in  a 17  runner  Wolverhampton  (5f)  maiden 
BREEZED  WEUL  with  the  useful  assetance  of  last  time.  NAVAJO  was  unable  to  Justify  imrourifani 

Mchaei  Marstiail  and  his  71b  daim.  can  provide  the  at  WdvaftamptDn  (5U  last  tkne  butts  well  weighted 

mati  danger.  Progressing  staadfly  since  finishing  on  hs  best  form. 

6th  m a Ungflekf  (SI)  maiden  on  ha  debut  he  nntnritivr  LADY  TAP 

showed  plenty  of  courage  to  get  the  better  of  

Z30  CORAL  AUTUMN  CUP  (Handicap:  £18,234:  1m  5f  60yd)  (17  H;hhElfc 
runners) 

201  ( 2)  22-112  GREBV ADVENTURE »(F) (J Garcte-Roady) G Harwood W-10 GStoricay  91 

202  |1)  1-21104  BILLET  31  (CJ^G)  (D  Anderson)  H Candy  54-9 WHewim  89 

204  (8)  030-310  STAVOROALE  61  (BF.F.S)  (Mm  H Jonas)  H Thomson  Jonea  5-9-fl  — B Raytaaad  91 

208  (13)  200605  OmEHT  UNE  31  (CJ=,G)  (J  Lazzari)  R Mamon  4^0 B Rouse  94 

213(11)  000001  FREEBY’S  PREACHER  22  (G)  (Sanf  A Co  Ltd)  C Bnttaln  4-0-11  W Ryan  95 

214(17}  355566  HAUWMAL  19  (F^)  (Room  Lawson)  DWBson  66-10 JWBBama  98 

215  (15)  322111  ROOCHBKO  9 (F)  (CSL  Georgs)  BHfes  34-10  (7«4 MHOM  94 

215  (5)  521514  M DREAMS 43 (FAS) (B Haggas) W Haggas 5-8-9 PMEddaiy  91 

217  (16)  0-01341  ntEESTOSE  32  (F.G)  (Lord  Rotherwick)  N Graham  667 W Carman  90 

218  (4)  222125  HflOTAS  15  (C.G)  /Mrs  P Udc&ard)  M Francis  3-8-5 GBwaar  «99 

219(10)  051115  VALIANT  END  32  (BF^)  (CWeden  Stud)  A Stewart  3-66 M Roberts  88 

220  O)  203-440  POKEY'S PRJDE 8 (F) (Mrs M Marm) R Snaather 5-86 MManar  88 

222  (S)  023621  BUZZBOin  9 (F.G)  (T  Houano-Manin)  R Johnson  Houghton  366 (3nq_  TQnln  90 

223  (7)  13-0460  STAGE  LARK  14(0)  (A  Steedman)  A Baaey  36-2 M Mart*—  (7)  99 


224(12)  002066  REGAL  AMBITION  18  (S)  (Skattoots  Ltd)  J Shaw  4-7-13 G Dufttetd  91 

226  (6)  351114  DAILY  SPORT  SOON  21  (BF^.GJJ)  (J  Lhock)  J Jenkins  3-7-7 SDswson  91 

227(14)  122211  TRIAS  LAD  19  (OF.G)  (G  Johnson)  J Edwards  5-7-7  T tW8H»  97 

Long  herwfleap:  Tinas  Lad  7-6. 

SETTING.-  4-j  Vacant  End.  5-1  Freestone,  13-2  Rodchenko,  7-1  Green  Adventure,  6-1  BNet,  19-1  In 
Dreams.  12-1  Buzabomb  Freeby’s  Preacher.  14-1  Nadtas.  Stavordate.  16-1  others. 

1587:  AIM  TO  PLEASE  36-2  W Newnes  (16-1)  R Johnson  Houghton  14  ran 


ffnsasui  The  qame  and  consislent  met- 
rwmvi  STONE  can  defy  a 7lb  penalty.  Winner 
at  York  (im  6D  last  time  out  vman  holding  on  wett  10 
aat  me  bene/  of  TaHspn  by  a shon  head  He  netds 
VALIANT  END  ( 11b  batter  o«)  on  that  ruirang  whom 
he  had  V/>l  away  m 5tn. 

BUZ2B0MB  is  also  as  game  a fffly  as  there  is  and 
showed  her  weH-bemg  with  a 2 1 defeat  of  Picea  at 
Salisbury  (t  m ct)  last  week.  RODCHENKO  commuBd 
cn  the  upgrade  when  rnataig  an  to  beat  Destur  hy  W 
si  Doncaster  (im  6f  127yd)  and  seeks  a four-oner 
here.  BILLET  showed  signs  of  a return  to  form  when 


a staying  on  81 4ttt  to  Kneler  in  the  Ebor  at  York  with 
ORIENT  LINE  (68)  bettor  off)  also  staying  on  weH  to 
flnsn  a further  neck  away  5th. 

MKITAS  ran  weS  for  a long  way  in  the  Group  Dl 
September  Stakes  at  Kempton  (im  31  30yd)  after 
having  previously  finishing  a 31  2n0  to  Zinsky  at 
Goodwood  (im  4f).  TMASLAD  madaan  to  wtnat 
Epsom  (Im  4f)  fast  tana  out  KAUWMAL  6th.  but 
meets  a different  dess  of  opponent  here  and 

GREEN  ADVENTURE,  a proven  stayer,  makes  more 
appeal. 

Setectfoit:  FREESTONE 


Course  specialists 


H Cecil 
M Stoute 
W H«nngs-eass 
H Thomson  Jones 
J Tree 
C Bnrtain 


TRAINERS 

Winners  Rimners  Percent  

26  70  37.1  Pat  Eddery 

19  77  24.7  W Careon 

6 32  18.8  W R Swmbum 

4 23  17.4  B Raymond 

IS  108  14E  M Roberts 

13  101  123  G Starkey 

(Not  inducing  yesterday  s results) 


JOCKEYS 

Vfmen  Rates  Percent 
39  192  203 

34  235  145 

19  132  14.4 

S 36  133 

8 62  123 

10  82  122 


T,F^r  . '«•  i ‘ y 

4--’1  tf-V  f*  •' 


By  Mandarin 


AYR 


Selections 


2. 15  AlkinorRex. 

2.45  Mubdi. 

3.15  Fond  Kiss. 

3.45  APTITUDE  (nap). 

4. 1 5 Thethingaboutilis. 

4.45  Alcando. 

5. 1 5 Sky  RoyaJe. 


By  Our  Newmarket 
Correspondent 

2.15  Baraz. 

2.45  Crown  Justice. 

3.15  — 

3.45  Winking  Winner. 

4.15  Bush  Hill. 

4.45  Silks  Princess. 

5.15  Blakesware  Breeze. 


Michael  Seely’s  selection:  4.45  Song  Of  Hope. 

The  Times  Private  Han  dicapper’s  Top  rating  2.15  BARAZ. 

Going:  good  to  soft  Draw:  5f-6f,  tow  numbers  best 

2.15  BRODICK  GRADUATION  STAKES  (3-Y-O:  £1,436:  Im  2f)  (7  runners) 

1 (4)  0-13  ALKJNOR  REX  166  (BF.S)  <M  Perafleos)  M Fronds  9-4 PeN  Eddery  _86 

2 (6)  61  BARAZ  19  (O)  [Henyten  Ai-Mattoun)  R Armstrong  ^4 JOIaaadaW  »« 

3 (3)  1-  CARBONATE  368(F)  (P  Savifl)  M Easterby  9-4 — 87 

5 it)  CROFT  GILL  (James  McOonakflN  Bycroft  8-12 LCtamotot  — 

6 (7)  2 IN ORBTT 23 (BF) (K AbANa) G Harwood *? 

7 «5)  000-  NORTHERN  GROOM  315  (Mrs  PWhee)R  Stubbs  9-12 70 

8 (2)  ARCTIC  SCENE  (Sit  Tnstan  Antico)  C Nelson  M swMtowra  — 

BETTING:  9-4  Baraz,  5-2  In  Orbit,  4-1  AHunor  Rex,  Carbonate,  8-1  Arctic  Scene.  25-1  Croft  GU.  Northern 

Groom. 

1987:  LOCH  MONAR  9-4  N Cwnorton  &4  fav)  M Stoute  7 ran 

245  FULL  CIRCLE  SELLING  STAKES  (£2,119:  Im)  (19  runners) 

l (15)  000540  O I OYSTON 21  (CJFjCLS) (4  Berry)  J Berry  12-»S.  £ 

3 (12)  612506  CROWN  JUSTICE  3i  (BJ^^LS)  (N  CMtoghan)  N Ctfaghan  4-94)^- Pettt  Eddeij  » 

5 16)  401000  MERRY  MEASURE  7 (BAFJLS)  (Miss  ShNIa  Lmraty)  M Jamas  6*-0  R LeppMCT  72 

6 (2)  65005E  BBAWI  BAY  26  (G) (R  Welock)  M Brmain  4-94) n 

7 f7)  046441  26  (DF3)  (PUI  CaOe  Thorooghtxeds  D Ptc)  N TmWer  4-9-0,-.  Kim  TWder  91 

8 (ID)  020300  TIT  WILLOW  254  UUJ.F)  (I  Be*)  R Allan  6-M  [L 

g in  062020  TRY  SCORER  3 (v,cFj»)  (H  Thompson)  Osnys  Smrttr  6^-0 LMnioor  e» 

12  (3)  5/-00045  ZIO PEPPINO  » (C,DF)  (M VettramO)  P Moncnft  7-543  P BwtoW  74 

14(17)  001C01  OUR  GINGER  28  pf  AS)  (E  Lwmess)  Roiwld  Thonpaon  4-8-11 HPOiou  •» 

17  (14)  00-0006  BROOfE 47  {Atts  M Urquftortf  C Booth  4-8-9 m 

21  (18)  050020  ROYAL  COURSE  2W  (Ffl)  (A  Fawcett)  J Wainwrtght  3-8-7 A»ex»W  w 

22  (81  500406  BLAZE  OF  GOLD  5 (H)  (W  Arey)  E Alston  4^6 rrr  "T?  S 

23  (Si  40206-3  OAURICUM  I45J  (BF)  (Miss  S Mdnfyre)  C Thornton  44*6 J ffloeadare  kz 

24  (3)  26-0006  MR  CHRIS CAKEMAKER 87 (P  Davies)  M Naugtnori  4-8-0 — ~ — ,T  " 

25  (11)  640620  MY-ELANE  4 (Mrs  M Charatambous)  M Brmam  4-M A Monro  (5)  as 

26  (19/  000040  PRETTY  FLY  19  (F  Davies)  A Jones  T77  ~T~  ~ 

28  (13)  600404  FOOT  PERFECT  23  (S  Brown)  F Carr  3*2 --Stm  SB 

33  (4)  0-50  THE  RIGHT TWE  8 (W  Clariffl) M Tompluna  3^-2 NCW"™"  fl 

38  (16)  004)600  HUBY5  GEM  61  rrGoonar»)D  Chapman  3-7-13 — s wooa  W " 

BETTING:  11-4  OurGkiger,  3-1  Mubdi.  4-1  Dauricum.  8-1  Foot  Perfect.  Crown  Justice.  12-1  Try  Scorer, 
14-1  O I Oyston.  16-1  cohere. 

1987:  NO  CORRESPONDING  RACE  

3.15  LADBROKE  STRATHCLYDE  HANDICAP  (3-Y-O:  £4.45*  Im) 

(6  runners) 


_ A Monro  (5)  88 

Iir'sMorrta  88 
NCoenorton  91 


301614  ERADICATE  30  (DA9)  fK  MacPtwraon)  P Catver  9-7 


1 Racing  next  week 

MONDAY:  Leicester,  Bath,  Edin- 
burgh, Phimpion. 

I TUESDAY:  Sandown,  Leicester, 
i Sedgefield. 

J WEDNESDAY:  Sandown,  Severiey, 
! Devon.  Perth, 

\ THURSDAY:  Ascot,  Beverley, 

SUnoxeier,  Perth- 
FRIDAY:  Ascot,  Redcar,  Worcester. 
SATURDAY:  Ascot,  Redcar,  Market 
8 Rasen,  Stratford.  Cedffile. 


ralurfsng  to  the  lom  of  a 31  Doncaster  win  (ton  Go 
Wm  Gold,  but  recent  tritons  have  been  ttsapooint- 


but  recent  tritons  have  Deen  osappoint- 

Course  specialists 


TRAINERS 

Winners  Rurmere  Per  cant 


9 Hito 

8 

20 

40.0 

AShbttiB 

Mrs  J Famsden 

5 

14 

35.7 

r Lappm 

C Nelson 

3 

10 

30.0 

MBircn 

G Harwood 

5 

17 

29.4 

NConnorton 

M H Bastardy 

17 

85 

20D 

Wm  Tinkler 

C BO-331 

7 

40 

. ,715 

A Monro 

JOCKEYS 

Winners  Rides  Porcont 
9 28  32.1 

3 12  25J0 

24  109  22.0 

16  118  13.6 

9 66  13.6 

3 23  iao 


THE  TIMES  RACING  SERVICE 

Continuous  live  commentary  with  comment  and  analysis 
plus  classified  results  check  every  day 

Call  0898  500 123 

r ^ ^ J Mandarin’s  Form  Guide' 

Plus  Rapid  Results  Service 

TT  Call  0898  100  123 

Cali  C06t  25p  (off  peak)  ana  38p  (Standard  X peak)  per  mlnuto  Jne  VAT 

a D COURAGE  STAKES  (Lunted  handicap:  £22,145:  Im  2f)  (16 

runners) 

303  (3  83000-4  NEBRffi 21  (tXFAS)(J  Shorts*) R AkNvvst 7-S-10 RHHs(5)  89 

305  (IQ  4-24018  PLYMOUTH  HOE  28  (DJ\S}  (A  Baker)  C WM  5-9-9  L Dettori  (5)  88 

306  (11)  414602  RAWNAX  27  (G)  (H  AMdaUoum)  P WUwyn  Pat  Eddery  89 

307  (1®  0413-30  VERSATILE  15  (C£)  (The  Queen)  t Bakfing  4-9-8 M UaretnB  (7)  93 

306  (7)  43114-0  LOCH  MONAR  14  (IXS)  (Lord  Matthews)  t Matthews  4-8-6 TQufrm  86 

309  (5)  0-36180  BAY  WMDQW  38  (BF.GA9  (Lord  Derby)  J Winter  4-9-4 B Rouse  91 

310  (14)  301201  MY  LAMB  10  (CfgFjSjS}  (R  Houghton)  R Johnson  Houghton  3-9-4  (5ex).  PCook  98 

311  0)  035124  PERSOXANT 14  (D.G)  (Sir  Kenneth  Butt)  M Jarvis  4-8-3 B Raymond  91 

312(13)  2U231Q  &E DE CHYPftE  16 (C,<9 (A Chnstodoulou) G Hvwood 3-8-3 GBMtay  91 

314  (8)  53-10X1  WRETMAM 36 (CAFXJ)(MreOHaynas)M5ax«ta 3-9-2 l»rR9w*U«int  92 

316  (1)  112213-  SOUTH  PARADE  U2J  (D^G)  (Mbs  C Roberts)  G Balding  44-1 JWOttame  88 

319(12}  512035  JUNAVZ  49(0)  (KA)-8aM)BHS&  34-12 MMh  92 

9 21  VO)  0O21S2  StffBlAY  SPORT  STAR  19  QLS)  (RokNaie  Ud)  P Ketoway  3-8-3 MAoberit  88 

322  (9)  610563  PADDY  EGAN  10  &F.G)  (Duke  of  Devonsttra)  J Totter  3-&-6 W Canon  • 99 

323  (8)  5-21214  QUINLAN  TERRY  99  (DJ3FAS)  (Lady  Fakhawn)  M Prescott  3-B-5 — GDnfMd  9f 

324  (4)  002222  SLANG)  VAN  19 (0.0) (F Salman) H Candy  5-8-3  WNewMS  92 

BETTING:  3-1  Paddy  Egan,  9-2  My  Lamb.  7-1  Stanm  Vah.  Sunday  Sport  Star.  8-1  Wratham.  ID-1  Ply- 
mouth Hoe.  12-1  Rawnafc.  14-1  Poreilant,  VersaNe,  16-1  others. 

1 987: SHABB 3B-4  R Cochrane  15-2  tav}LCwnan)  9 ran 

FORM  VERM3§r.n0L.to,?clied  Bb2/1  BAY  WINDOW  (7to  better  off)  was  a below  par  10KI 
rv/nin  whenlastofBtoPstcysUssmtho  away  In  7th. 

Group  Hi  September  Sokes  at  Kamp»n  (lm3!  my  Lamb  put  up  his  typical  game  tfspby  when 
30yd)  IM  ome.  can  rattan  to  winning  tornv  bottang  on  realty  wes  to  Dutafs  Lodge  by  Kl  at 
Undoubtedly  In  need  ofthe  race  when  aw  3rd  at  doocmbt  (im  3 50yd)  last  tone  oiriwffi  a staying 


battling  on  really  wbb  to  Dukers  Lodge  by  HI  at 
Doncasw  (im  a 50yd)  last  bme  out  with  a staying 
on  PADDY  EGAN  (5to  better  off)  Ml  3rd. 

RAWNAK  put  im  a good  pertontiance  to  (Man  a Kf 
2nd  In  a feted  DeauvtUa  event  recently.  SOUTH 
PARADE,  successful  over  hurdles  during  me  winter, 
was  a useful  and  cons,  slant  handicapper  Jast  tarn 
winning  three  times  but  may  red  the  run. 

Selection:  VERSATILE  (nap) 


FORM  VEBSA!TM:  ^ not  knocdcecl  about  BAY  VnNDOW(7B)  better  off)  was  a bekw  par  10KI 
rWnin  when  last  of  B to  Pstcys  Lass  m the  away  Vi  7 th. 

Group  ttl  September  Sokes  at  Kanwon  (lm3f  my  Iamb  put  up  ffe  typical  game  tfsplay  when 
30yd)  test  tone,  can  return  to  wfnnmg  tornv  bathing  on  reatty  weB  lo  Duk^s  Lodge  by  %l  at 

Undoubtedly  In  need  of  the  race  when  a ftw  3rd  a Doncaster  (im  $ 50yd)  test  hme  outiffii  astaylng 

Newmarket  pnetl  on  hresoasgral  debut  be  Is  very  on  PADDY  EGAN  (Sto  batter  oft)  w 3rd. 

well  created  on  his  41  beaeng  Ol  ttomtowd&rerase  raWNAK  put  up  a good  performance  to  (Man  a fif 
in  santtar  company  at  York  rim  if)  last  year.  2nd  In  a feted  DeauvtUa  event  recently.  SOUTH 

NEBRIS  should  str?  a lot  (»Mraflw  Ife  pramtatno  PARADE,  successful  over  hurfles  during  fee  winter. 

8lkl4tt)  to  Htwrman  Gold  at  Windsor  flm  2t22yd).  mqs  a useful  and  cons  Stem  handicapper  Jast  tam 

3.30  ROKEBY  FARMS  MILL  REEF  STAKES  (Group  ft  2-Y-O:  £26,874:  aiHTHBfc 
6f)  (4  runners)  1 

403  (3)  35  EUIAYER  8 (R  Whaley)  P Keleway  8-11 M Roberta  88 

405  (4)  1112  PADDY  CHALK  50  (DJIF.Ffi)  (Mre  R Wellman}  L Hod  9-11 Pat  Eddery  98 

406  (2)  OSS  ROYAL  DtQGER  $1  {Al-Oeera  Bloodstock  lad)  O Fytehe  S-11 B Rouse  81 

407  (1)  1 RUSSIAN  BOND  25(0^)  (Sheikh  Mohammed)  H cactt 8-11 WRysa  *99 

BETTWG:  6-13  Russian  Bond.  5-2  Paddy  Chak.  4-1  Elmayer.  100-1  Royal  Dtggar. 

1987:  MAGIC  OF  LIFE  8-6  Pat  Eddery  (4-1)  J Tree)5  ran 

FORM  Mdeaxvb  Stakes  at  Goodwood  (SO  last  time  but 

rnmUn  rjt  whs  by  no  means  dtegraced  in  fMNfeg  a Hi  2nd  to 

AJntostBIremihmwwn- ELMAYER pOleflaWI  too 

$900:000  Danzlgcoti  has  fancabean  hewnly^Md  to  OenetTon  hte 

Bimv  CMUk  M imIHm  un  lr>  Hu  Ann  IB  SslBCttC«t:  RUSSIAN  BOND 


1 vl11*1  ha  mercy.  Hugely  hnpressnie  when  -mk, 
comtag  oft  the  pecs  to  inflict  an  effortless  81  victory  Afanre 
over  LancfMSfer.  winner  snee.  In  a Yarmouth  (61)  tenw 
maiden  on  his  racecourse  debut  Henry  Ceae  M rv 
$900:000  Danzig  coH  has  nnce  been  heavily  becked  canted 
for  next  yeerV2000  Guineas.  Dataat  today  would  racoee. 
corneas  a bta  surprise. 

PADDY  CHALK  tost  Ns  maiden  lag  In  ttwGroitoM 

AO  ARLINGTON  STAKES  (£5244:  Im)  (7  runners) 

501  (3)  0-25004  BENGAL  FIRE  BQVF.G)  (MBs  J Henning)  I 


M Roberta  98 

PCook  91 

WRSwMunB  95 

Pot  Eddery  95 

TtMna  • 99 

WNewnas  77 


501  (3)  0-25004  BENGAL  FIRE  B(RF,G) (MBs  JHenrtng)C Brittain 4^G MRubtota  M 

502  (7)  021404  SHARBLASK 14 (BJ) AS) (W PaBBteO  N Wgots  4^5 PC***  91 

505  (6)  1132-10  RAHY 21  QO&FfJS) (M  AFMakttun) M R Stouts 3-00 WRSwwtamiB  B 

508  (5)  0-41044  PARWEESH  16 (B.G3) (A  Mutawa)  K Bressey  W2 — - PotEddery  95 

508  (2)  2-233  JANNUB1 14  (F  Seknan)  P Cole  4-8-6 — TtWna  *99 

509  (1)  68-42  B8PEK1AI. FLIGHT  17 (Mrs  M Francis)  M FfBnds  3-8-4 WNewnas  77 

510  (4)  0-0  SHARPO’S LAD 7 (Al-Deera Btoodstor* Ltd) G FytxJia 3-04 BRmoa  — 

BETTMQ:  2-1  Rahy,  9-6  Bengal  Fire,  7-2  Janmtoi,  6-1  Sharbiask,  12-1  Darweesh,  25-1  Imperial  FVghL 

100-1  Sharpo’s  Lad. 

1987:  PRESIDIUM  5-9-3  S Ceuihan  (11-8  Tav)  H Cedi  4 ran 

4 JO  EBF  HARWELL  MAIDEN  STAKES  (2-Y-O:  £4.516: 61)  (21  runners) 

601(21)  0 AZAVLEWDEAU  33  (C  St  George)  JSu*c«fe&4) PCook  — 

602  (2)  BOLD  DAEDALUS  (R  Lewis)  R Hannon  9-0 BRoum  — 

606  (11)  D’ALTAQNAN (D Alen) R Hannon 9-0 - L Jonas  — 

606  (3)  62  DfSTANT  RELATIVE  28  (BF)(W  Said)  BINta  90 M MBs  90 

609  (4)  GOUREV  (R  DBey)  P Makm  94L — - ■ ■ — ■ M Bottarto  — 

610  (10)  3 HOWS  YER FATHER 74 (Unity  Fann Ud> P CureM 94) TMHtama  72 

611  (8)  JALEES  (H  Al-Mafctoum)  P Wafayn  94)  — - — NHowa  ■ — 

612  (9)  KIWAYU  (P  Niarchos)  J Tree  9-0 SRaynwtt  — 

616  (16)  MZEFF(K  AFSaid) D Bswortt) 94) — — 

621(16)  8 SKALBOOO 21  (M Suited) MBs MPiggott 94 WRyan  — 

626  (18)  TWOURTASH (Aga  Khan) R Johnson  Houghton 94) Ttfebn  — 

628  (20)  TUCK  BOX  (Lord  Halifax)  N Graham  9-0 BRoctor  — 

629  (5)  ULTRA  LIGHT  (Sheikh  Ahmed  Al-Maktnun)  M Jarvis  9-0 B Raymond  — 

631  (13)  332  YOUNG TUIPM 35 (H Sent) D Bsworth 9-0 WNewnea  B99 

633  (12|  CAMDEN  LASS (B Brown) 0 Eteworth 8-9 SOmMson  — 

634  (17)  0 CHRISTINE BAAE 22 (Mrs P Harris) P Hams 68 GDuftWd  81 

636  (19)  DUTCH  MAJESTY  (LFuflerJMtesB  Sanders  8-9 Dare  Matter  (5)  — 

637  (6)  FASCINATE  (K  AbOuta)  R Smyth  8-9 PafEddory  — 

640  (14)  GtADWf  (H  AMtektouni)  N Graham  B-9 W Canon  — 

641  (7)  0 GOLDEN  ANN  22  (E  Cohan)  G Balding  B-8 JWWam*  — 

642  (1)  60  LADY  WESTMINSTER  32  (K  Jaffa)  M Usher  M AMcGkma  — 


PCook  — 

B Rouse  — 

....  L Janas 

M MBs  90 

M Roberta  — 

— TWHama  72 
NHowa  — 

— SRaymont  — 

WRyan  ■ — 

T Quinn  — 

B Proctor  — 

— B Raymond  — 

— WNewnea  899 

S Dawson  — 

GDtjfSctd  81 

DaaaMaltar(5)  — 
— , Pat  Eddery  — 

W Carson  — 

JWHams  — 

AMcGtam  — 


BETTTNGe»4  Giadah.  54  Young  Turpin.  6-1  DistaA  Relative.  8-1  Kiwayu.  12-1  Timounash.  Uttra  Ught, 
14-1  Christine  Oaae.  D*Aftagnan.  16-1  others. 

1987:  SPAMSM  ME  9-0  P«  Eddttry  (7-1)  B ffantwry  26  ran 

3.45  PHIUP  CORNES  NICKEL  ALLOYS  HANDICAP  (£5.845:  7f)  fZA 
(12  runners)  WE9 

2 (3)  0-21235  CAPTAMHOU.Y 54 (TLFAS)(S Brewer) PMakin4-1(M) TSprako(7)  88' 

4 (10)  014300  SB.VSL  HAZE  30  0LFAS)  (Mrs  J Hodgson)  Mas  SHafl  4-8-11 — 91 

5 (6)  440060  JOVEWORTH  11 OLFASXD Cooper) JGkwer 5*6 DaanMcKeewn  88 

7 (1)  050064  APTITUDE 9 ftLF.G) (lattice Yazld Saud) B MB 3-8-6 March  91 

9 (9)  Q0B244  NAFUAT1S (DAS) (Duke of Suttwriend)J Watts 4-8-0 NConmuton  90 

12  (7)  385000  KRISF1ELD 29(9) (CKiroy)R Hannon 3-7-10 NCrefiaia  85 

13  (2)  503241  WMKMG  WKMER  4 (D.FA5)  (Waftc  SaU)  N Callaghan  3-7-13  (4ek)-  A Hun  (5)  97 

14  (Q  601223  SKOLERNO  (DJ=)  (G  Leathern)  RWNtakar  4-7-8 II  Fry  • 99 

15  (4)  531460  EFFERVESCENT  31  (RAF)  (Mre  S Khan)  G Lewis  3-7-7 G Bardina  (3)  89 

17  (5)  424313  SCOTCH  IMP  11  (GF.G)  (T  BroatttBy)  D Chapman  4-7-7 5 Wood  (5)  88 

18  (12)  004541  BREWtN  TWE 28 Q/Ji&JB) (P Bails) M Eesterby 4-7-7. LChamock  86 

21  (11)  002400  ALTOBELU  3 (C/)(C  Booth)  C Booth  4-7-7 P Burke  (5)  83 

Long  haadtoap:  Scotch  Imp  7-4, 8ravrtn  Time  7-3,  Ahobeffl  6-12. 

KITING:  11-4  Skotem.  4-1  WMong  Winner.  9-2  Aptitude,  11-2  Brewln  Time,  13-2  Captain  Holly. 
12-1  Silver  Kaze,  14-1  jovawonh,  16-1  oSers. 

190T:  SHARON’S  ROYALE  4*0  K Bradshaw  (8-1)  R Whtekw  7 ran 
FORM  SKOLERN  acts  on  the  ground,  is  in  showed  bettor  form  at  Newmarket  when  HI  2nd  to 
rwnra  good  form  at  present  and  looks  ttte  PWctada.  EFFERVESCENT,  who  makes  the  long 

pfcfc  of  thBvrelghts.  He  finished  Ml  3rd  to  VttRroyat  trip  from  Epsom,  has  dams  rf  reproducing  a SKI  4m 

bonoistor  test  time  over  Ns  best  tnp  (71)  with  toShabanaz- 

APTITUDE  (Slbviorae  oft),  who  was  tried  mbhnkers  SCOTCH  IMP.  never  out  oMhe  first  tour  in  her  bst 
that  day.  114th.  nine  races,  ran  her  usual  game  race  when  lK)  3rd  to 

SILVER  HAZE  has  been  behind  in  top  dess  Gershwin  ai  Pontefract  tea  rww  (6!.  good  tv  firm) 
handicap  comptoiy  last  couple  of  starts,  but  remains  with  JOVEWOR7H  (2b  better  oft)  11 7m.  BREWTN 

wel  handirappao  on  a ftoyal  Hum  Cup  4th  to  time  showed  his  best  term  of  the  season  on  the 

Governorship.  . soft  at  Chester  test  time. 

NARMT.hakf  by  Stolem  on  Yorfcnmnng.  arguably  Selection:  SKOLERN 


pick  of  the  weights.  He  finished  1*1 3rd  to  Vanroy  at 

ssw  m «™  « --aya-j 


APTITUDE  (60)  worse  oft),  who  was 


SLVbThAEE  has  been  behind  m top  dass 


Governorship.  . soft  at  Chester  test  bme. 

NARMT.hakf  by  Stolem  on  Yorfcnmnng.  arguably  Selectlone  SKOLBM 

4.15  LADBROKES  AYRSHIRE  HANDICAP  (£8,064:  Im  3f)  (8  runners) 

4 (6)  2120  PLLAR OF FBIE 58 ((XBF,F)tCCyzar)S Norton 3-9-10 SWMtewrth  95 

5 (2)  511  SABATWA  21  (G)(KAbdrtto)G  Harwood  344 A dark  *98 

6 (8)  362110  MASKED  BALL  30  (FAS)  (P  Caher)  P Calwr  8-9-4 RLappnfS)  96 

7 (4)  412133  THETHMGABOUTTTIS  24  (DJBF,F,S)  (Stephen  Roots)  G Lewis  3-9-0,  Paul  Eddery  94 

B (7)  400435  BUSH HIU.  17(G) (Lord Matthews) l Matthews M4& N Day  91 

10  (5)  211KB  OWN  TREE  Wll.  14  (CAS)  (Mrs  J Ramadan)  Mre  J Ramsden  3-8-4 — 98 

11  (1)  56212  M0H8SEN 36 (BF.F) <L Barratt) L Barrett 7-8-3 APmud  93 

12  (3)  143144  BOLUN  PATRICK  7 (BFJvS)  (Sa  Nel  Westbrook)  M Easterby  3-9-6 M Birch  95 

BETTING:  3-1  Own  Free  WU.  7-2  ThethingaOouMta.  4-1  Sababna,  5-1  Piter  Of  Hre,  8-1  Mohssen, 

9-1  Masked  BaS,  12-1  others. 

1987:  FIRST  DfVISTON  4-9-4  W Ryan  (9-2)  G Prttctwd-Gardon  9 ran 
CARM  PBJJLB  OF  RflE  has  not  run  since  finished  1*1  3rd  to  Lady  Rosanna  in  a Bath 


FARM  P9-LAB  OF  FBtE  has  not  run  since 
rwnm  disappoMmg.  what  favourite,  m an 


Ascot  handcap  in  Jiriy.  SABATMA  bids  for  a treble 
fbBowing  wins  in  a Haydock  marten  and  a 
Goodwood  amatou-  event.  Remains  on  a fair  mark 
and  is  on  tha  uppada.  BOLLM  PATRICK,  who  acts 
on  any  going,  was  a credtabie  3X1 4th  to  Tarata  at 
York  on  pereMnrate  start  with  MASKED  BALL  (39> 
better  offt  121 8th. 

THEnWGABOunns  is  consistent  but  one  paced, 


hanckcap  last  bme.  BUSH  HILL  should  be  there- 
abouts if  raproduckig  a 1 n 1 3rd  to  Sunday  Sport  Boy 
at  Sandown  (im  2f)  on  (jonutamate  stan. 
MOHSSBI  has  a good  nan  of  toot  and  is  usually 
held  up.  Produced  a fraction  too  late  when  &rt  in  an 
apprentice  race  at  Haydock  last  tkne,  everything 
went  right  at  Pontefract  sartor  whan  a S waiter 
from  Ru  Peiedres. 

Seteetiote  MOHSSEN 


— JUbOMbs  98 


9 (3)  2-41030  BRIGHT  AfSU  10  (D.G)  (Racegoers  Club  Owners  1986)  J Wans  34  HOounorton  98 

11  (1)  655431  RJffflKISS  19(OASJ  (CCyierjS  Norton  8-2 ^..PatefctWtey  » 

19  (S)  1MQ06  REALLY  GORGEOUS  52(5)  (M  Bman)  M Briftaft  7-7 A Monro  M » 

22  IS]  010003  CAMDEN  KNIGHT  12  (Cfi)  (0  PiCrtes]  N Byaoll  7-7 

23  (5)  000400  DRAG  ARTIST  83  (CAS)  (GWBkle)M  Bnttaln  7-7 GaanAf™(3)  ** 

Long  hantecap:  Camden  Knight  7^.  Dtag  Artist  7-3- 

BETTING;  7-4  Eradicale.  5-2  Forid  Kiss,  7-2  Camden  KrtgM.  10-1  Bright  AWe.  IB-1  Reefy  Gorge**, 
OragAnisL 

19S7i  SHARBLASK  9-7  P Cook  (4-1)  N Vigors  10  ran 
CnSM  ERADICATE  landed  a gamble  a Hg.  I-0HD 

runm  Goodwood  on  penuttmaie  start  ycund  and  Dgipg«Jlw*»  mfi  fttet 

quickening  up  weflto  beat  Park  Street  ■«  2nd  ran  Blast  run  Wolverhampton  handicap  (im  If)  last 

rgm  up  to  that  form  when  4th  to  KmgstoW  Bame  (a  S?S_-u  himiit  ^ mo  tout  of  those  out  of  the 

suD5B*»m  feted  race  winner)  m a compeitn  ve  ““Sf  ^ re tonSSna  id  to 

hanacaoai  York's  EbormeKmo  bra  time.  nandcap  as  he  came  ha»  » 'orm  when  3 aa  to 

BRK3HT  AISLE  could  trouble  tfw  selection  9 Gxcbt  at  Nomgham  last  ttTO. 
ralurfsng  to  Pie  lorm  o!  a 3 Doncaster  win  firm  Go  setecdon:  ERADICATE 


4.45  FIRTH  OF  CLYDE  STAKES  (listed  race:  2-Y-O  fillies:  £11^75: 6f) 

(9  runners) 

3 (1)  311  SONG  OF  HOPE  3S(ftO)(P  Green)  MEutorby  8-12 M Birch  84 

4 (9)  21141  ALCAND0 18  (DAS)  (N  Cowan)  C James  8-9 S Whitworth  «S9 

5 (4)  0110  ANODYNE  32  (CJ=jG)  (Lord  Derby)  J Wafts  NCoonortee  82 

6 (8)  4122  SAUZARA  21(0)  (J  Chapman)  Denys  Sum  84. LCtonMCk  91 

7 (2)  S1S36  HOUR)  TELEVIDEO  2 (G£)  (Hmori  Etectronics)  M Johnston  39 RPEkkrt  83 

9 (5)  132216  MARCROFT 30 QLF.G) (Mrs M Clayton) R Whitaker 89 DasnMcKeowa  96 

T2  01  12  SRXS PROWESS  180 (G)|Ml3JMcFaddBn)M Ryan 8^ — GBtodwe*  7 B 

14  (7)  302  CHANGE  ©JARD  IB  (D  Wnght)  S KetdeweS  B-6 PwA  Eddery  84 

15  (6)  $4  0EBACH DUST 99 (BF) (J MBer} C Brittain 84> KUaTHdW  — 

BETTTNS  11-4  iVCSnOO.  3-1  Song  Of  Hope,  9-2  Bataara.  B-1  Marooft.  13-2  Change  Guard. 

10-1  Anodyne,  12-1  other* 

1987:  AM  FOR  THE  TOP  M J Reid  (7-4)  M Stoute  8 ran 
CADM  SONG  OF  HOPE  hkfs  for  a bebifl  HaydOCk  i^  to  t^  BWJZ^_car^  71b 


PHRM  SONG  OF  HOPE  bids  for  a treble 
runm  loaowing  wins  bt  a maiden  here  and  In 
an  tost  run  Ripen  stakes  want,  beating  Access 
Travel  1L  Trainer  P=nr  Eastorby  ikes  to  have 
winners  at  Scotland's  premier  rraobng.  However, 
the  ctmstewit  ALCANDO  is  the  rare  to  OML  She 
beatThafs  The  One  1 si  over  6f  In  a Rtoon  auction 
race.  Improving  on  a Newbury  feted  race  4th  to 
BocasRose. 

ANODYNE  (fid  not  stay  n a rode  nursery  (71)  test 
time  and  is  better  judged  an  a couple  at  earner 
wetohes  over  today's  trip,  best  effort  being  a 3 


mto  2nd  place  in  a Newcastle  nursery  last  bme  (6Q 
and  is  stn  (to  the  upgrade. 

MARCROFT.  outclassed  in  Group  Two  company 
last  me,  had  earner  been  beaten  Y, I by  Sharp 
Justice  over  coroe  and  (fistance.  but  is  held  by 
ALCANDO  on  a fee  tfmxoft  73ms  To  Go  Home. 
CHANGE  GUARD  was  Inlaid  lo  Pick  Of  The  Pops 
in  a York  graduation  overt  last  time  SILKS 
PRINCESS  has  not  been  seen  out  snee  a VI 
Newmarket  2nd  to  Wakayr  in  May. 

Selection:  ALCANOO 


(fol  ndu&tj  yesterday  s resets) 


5.15  DOOHA  NURSERY  HANDICAP  (2-Y-O:  £2,716: 51)  (8  runners) 

1 (8)  214210  SKY  ROYALE  30  (D^,GJ>)  (R  Tindaf)  J Berry  8-7 ®* 

6 (2)  3610  HONG  WJNG  £300-  4 (D/7  (ifes  A McDcnart)  J Berry  8-6 MHmfa  90 

7 (8)  3214  RJ7TE ROYALE 28 (D^)(L Carver) RWMtaker 8-5 DereMcltoown  92 

g 131  943340  BLAKESWARE BKEZE 21  (R Kaknan) M Tompkkts B-2 — NConnonoa  92 

10  ft!  234000  LOVB.Y EARS 7 (SA^(AH)oe« B'etodr Holdings) G Fytehe 8-1  MWfgftrai  98 

11  (4)  262S20  JWE  MUSIC  21  (N  ByaoR)  N Byaott  M) PBt*to(S)  899 

14  (7)  66000  TAXI  FARE  31  (S  EBKto)  M Bream  7-7 A Monro  (5)  80 

16  (5)  3040SO  ALZAMMA 9 (K Pbnaaj K fvOfy 7-7 LChamock  91 

Long  handcap:  Abemma  7-6- 

BETTING:  7-4  Flute  Royaie.  3-1  Jive  Music,  7-2  Sky  Royala.  10-1  Lovely  Ears.  Ahamina, 
18-1  Blakesware  Breeze,  20-1  others.  / 

tOSh  HERE  MELODY  6-1 K Dttriey  (7-4  W)  M Brtttah  8 ran 
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FOOTBALL;  ONE  OF  FIRST  DIVISION’S  LESS  FASHIONABLE  TEAMS  HAS  THE  ELITE  IN  ITS  WAKE 


Southampton’s  start 
garners  Nicholl 
a critical  reprieve 


It  would  seem  that  the  mo- 
ment Chris  Nicholl  put  his 
backside  on  the  manager’s 
chair  at  Southampton  his  bead 
went  threw  the  noose.  Each 
season,  since  he  succeeded 
Lawrie  McMenemy,  'was  sup- 
posed to  be  his  last,  if  you 
believed  certain  critics. 

Before  the  start  of  this 
season,  one  newspaper  made 
Nicholl  second  favourite  for 
dismissal  among  first  division 
managers.  “At  least  I’ve  im- 
proved. Last  season  I was 
outright  favourite,”  Nicholl 
said. 

McMenemy,  the  former 
Coldstream  Guardsman,  has 
been  a big  man  to  follow; 
eloquent,  witty,  canny. 
Nicholl,  at  6ft  3in,  would 
appear  to  have  the  height  but 
little  else.  His  ponderous 
delivery  is  seen  only  as 
confirmation  of  what  one 
might  expect  from  a face 
whose  contours  suggest  that  in 
his  playing  days  he  used 
brawn  rather  too  often  than 
brain  to  stop  opposing  centre 


By  Clive  White 

forwards.  Well,  he  did  ask  me 
not  to  boast  about  him. 

But  looks  can  be  deceptive. 
Opponents  and  backers  alike 
are  on  to  a loser  if  they 
underestimate  NicholL  Today 
Southampton  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  championship 
field  after  their  best  start  to  a 
season  in  31  years.  Yet  Nicholl 
remains  as  indifferent  to  the 
success  as  he  is  to  those 
prophets  of  doom. 

“We’ve  had  very  few  inju- 
ries,” he  said.  “We’ve  had 
some  luck  at  the  right  time 
and  Burridge  has  made  some 
good  saves  at  the  right  time, 
ft’s  a good  start,  no  more  than 
that.  In  the  next  two  weeks  we 
play  the  best  two  teams  in  the 
country.  It’s  going  to  be 
interesting  finding  out  how 
good  we  may  or  may  not  be.” 

Those  yardsticks  that  could 
end  up  caning  Southampton 
are  Arsenal,  whom  they  meet 
at  Highbury  today,  and,  need- 
less to  say,  Liverpool.  By 
coincidence  it  was  in  this 
fixture  last  season  that 


TODAY’S  TEAM  NEWS 


First  division 

Arsenal  v Southampton 
With  Marwood  passed  fit 
Arsenal  have  no  mjury  worries  end 
are  unchanged  Richardson  and 
Groves  are  the  likely  substitutes 
but  thsra  is  sfifl  no  room  for 
Sansom  and  Bould.  Moore  (HI)  is 
doubtful  for  Southampton  who 
choose  from  13. 

Coventry  v Charlton 

Coventry  are  unchanged. 

Charlton  include  Jones  and  Bennett 
who  are  fit  again  but  Crooks  is 


Middlesbro  v Wimbledon 

Senior  returns  for 
Middlesbrough,  despite  transfer 
rumours  thathe  may  return  to 
Reading. 

Newcastle  v Norwich 
Townsend  could  make  his  fuB 
debut  for  Norwich  wt*o  will  give 
Bowen  and  Crook  late  fitness 
tests.  Newcastle  are  unchanged. 
Nottingham  F v Derby 
Forest  are  unchanged,  although 


Liverpool  v Tottenham 

McMahon  and  Venison  are 

i from  15-man 
f Barnes 
i test  Stewart  is 
still  suspended  for  Tottenham 
who  choose  from  a 14-strong 
squad  inducing  Mancurand 
Samways. 

Luton  v Man  Utd 
Luton  give  Donaghy  a late 
fitness  test  but  the  injured  Grimes 
(mooting  his 


dub.  Dreyer  is  poised  to 
IHMise 


deputize  and 
play  as  a forward. 


Ho 
i may 
tailed 

> a proposed  move  to 
Tottenham  but  knee  injuries  to 
Strachan  and  Gibson  and  Anderson 
(heel)  are  ruled  out  Duxbury 
wifi  have  a late  test  on  a groin 
injury.  Martin  is  fit  again. 

Mill  wall  v Everton 
Newt's  knee  injury  means 
Heath,  who  scored  last  week, 
starts  a senior  game  for  the  first 
time  tttis  season,  although  his  move 
to  Sheffield  Wednesday  looks 
on  again.  Everton  also  have  injury 
worries  over  Van  den  Hauwe 
and  Steven  who  face  lalB  fitness 
tests.  MiHwaO  are  unchanged. 


; fit  again  for  Derby 
and  competes  with  McMirm  for 
a place.  Hind  march  joins  the  squad. 

QPR  v Sheffield  W 

Angles  is  omitted  from  a 14- 
strong  OPR  squad  but  Francis  is 
set  to  return  and  Law  couM 
also  play.  With  Harper  and  Proctor 
both  nursing  knee  Injuries.  May 
and  Fee  come  into  contention  tor 
Wednesday  who  have  placed 
Turner,  their  new  goalkeeper,  on 
standby  in  case  Pressman  fails 
a fitness  test  today. 

West  Ham  v Aston  Villa 
Strodder  stands  by  for  Ns 
debut  if  Hilton  fails  a late  fitness 
test  for  West  Ham  who  name 
Devonshire  in  a 1 6-man  squad. 
Mountfleld  is  expected  to  make 
his  debut  for  Vila. 

Second  division 

Ipswich  v Watford 
Wark  faces  a late  fitness  test  on 
an  injured  groin,  Milton  stands  by 
for  Ipswich.  Watford,  defending 
a perfect  record,  remain 
unchanged. 

Portsmooth  v Hull 
Portsmouth  will  make  a late 
choice  between  Quinn  and  Aspinal 
in  attack.  Payton  replaces  the 
injured  Moore  for  Hut. 


Arsenal's  record  run  of  14 
successive  victories  came  to 
an  end  at  the  hands  of 
Southampton,  so  Nicholl  is 
not  expecting  any  special 
favours. 

“I've  seen  them  three  times 
recently  and  been  very  im- 
pressed with  their  teamwork, 
organisation  and  certain  in- 
dividuals,” he  said.  “They’ve 
given  away  one  or  two  goals 
which  is  unusual  for  them,  but 
it's  a new  back  four  so  it  win 
probably  take  time  to  bed 
down  together.” 

There  is  more  to  making  up 
a team  that  just  writing  down 
1 1 names.  Nicholl  admits  that 
he  was  slow  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  at 
.Southampton.  International 
players  like  Shilton  and 
Wright  have  been  moved  on 
while  Nicholl  has  constructed 
a team  entirely  of  his  own 
design. 

During  the  summer  he  up- 
set Darke,  bis  footloose  Irish 
international  forward,  by  sell- 
ing Townsend  to  Norwich 
City,  a transfer  which  Clarke 
saw  as  an  example  of  the 
club's  lack  of  ambition.  But 
the  truth  would  appear  to  be 
the  contrary.  Southampton 
had  an  outstanding  youth 
team  last  season,  nine  of 
whom  Nicholl  has  made  full 
professionals.  “J  had  to  make 
room  for  them  in  the  reserve 
side  and  it  was  necessary  to 
move  others  out”  he  said. 

Some  of  that  promising 
youth  has  already  filtered 
through  to  the  first  team, 
including  Le  Tissier  and  Rod- 
ney Wallace,  who  is  keeping 
Danny,  his  better  known  elder 
brother,  on  the  sidelines. 
Nicholl  said  that  a third 
Wallace,  Raymond,  a full 
bade,  is  on  the  brink  of  the 
senior  side.  “Hopefully,  I shall 
be  pushing  quite  a few  of  this 
team  for  international  recog- 
nition before  much  longer,” 
Nicholl  said. 

His  early  summer  signings, 
Osman  and  Rideout  (“two  is  a 
good  number  to  introduce  to  a 
team”)  have  settled  in  very 
quickly.  “Both  have  played  at 
the  highest  level  all  over  the 
place,”  he  said.  “Osman  has 
added  a bit  of  authority  at  the 
back.  His  coolness  influences 
others.  Rideout,  at  24,  is  still 
at  a terrific  age  for  us.  He’s 
improved  a lot  since  he  left 
this  country  for  Italy  at  21  and 
I expect  similar  improvement 
over  the  next  three  years.” 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 


Leeds  look  to  their  defence 


Four  leading  first  division  clubs 
have  reason  to  feel  aggrieved  at 
the  draws  for  the  first  rounds  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Cups,  to  be  played  tomorrow. 

While  most  of  the  senior  sides 
appear  to  have  comfortable 
passages  against -second  division 
opposition.  Widnes  find  them- 
selves drawn  against  their  an- 
cient rivals,  St  Helens,  while 
Leeds  and  Bradford  Northern 
must  meet  in  another  local 
derby,  matches  which  would 
have  graced  the  finals. 

Although  St  Helens  are  un- 
defeated tn  their  opening  league 
games,  they  have  been  inconsis- 
tent and  are  nagged  by  injuries. 


3.0  unless  stated 

Barclays  League 
First  division 

Arsenal  v Southampton 


Coventry  v Chariton 

Liverpool  v Tottenham 

Luton  v Manchester  Utd 

Middlesbrough  v Whnbladon 

MtfwaU  v Everton 

Newcastle  v Norwich 

Nottingham  F v I 
OPR  v Sheffield  We 
West  Ham  v A VBs 

Second  efivision 

Barnsley  v Chelsea 

Birmingham  v Sunderland 

Blackburn  v Swindon 

Bournemouth  v Leeds 

Bradford  v Oldham 


By  Keith  Macktin 

Widnes,  after  losing  their  open- 
ing game  at  Halifax,  have  played 
some  outstanding  rugby,  and 
last  week  they  shattered  Leeds  at 
Headingley  with  four  tries  in 
eight  minutes. 

The  remarkable  thing  was 
that  Martin  Offiah  did  not,  for 
once,  get  his  name  on  the  try- 
scoring  sheet,  an  indication  of 
the  side's  all-round  attacking 
ability. 

Leeds,  having  been  rocked  by 
that  Widnes  defeat,  will  be  in  no 
mood  to  make  the  same  defen-. 
sive  slips  against  Bradford,  and 
Malcolm  Reilly  will  make 
changes  in  an  attempt  to  stiffen 
the  tackling. 


Third  division 

Aldershot  v Southend 

Blackpool  v Mansfield 

Bolton  v Bristol  R 

Bristol  C v Preston 

Fulham  v Bury 

Huddersfield  v Gillingham 

Northampton  v Chesterfield 

P Vale  v Cardiff 


For  those  looking  for  a major 
giant-killing,  there  are  two 
possibilities.  Keighley  have 
shown  considerable  improve- 
ment this  season,  and  will  try  to 
lake  advantage  of  the  dis- 
appointing start  made  by  Hull 
Kingston  Rovers. 

Doncaster  travel  to  Featb- 
erstone  on  a tide  of  three 
successive  victories  in  the  sec- 
ond division,  and  will  hope  to 
produce  a good  performance. 

Poor  Dewsbury,  following  the 
burning  down  of  their  stand,  go 
to  Wakefield  with  borrowed 
jereeys  and  little  hope  of  the 
consolation  of  victory. 


B and  Q Scottish  League 
Premier  division 
Celtic  v Aberdeen . 


Dundee  Utd  v Hfoemian 

Hamilton  v Dundee — 

Hearts  v l 
St  Mirren  v ) 

First  division 


Sheffield  Utd  v Chester 

Swansea  v Brentford — . 

i vl 


v Dunfermline 
v Morton 


iv  Notts  Co 

Fourth  division 

Crewe  v Darfington  

Grimsby  v Rotherham 

Hartlepool  v Leyton  Orient 


Kilmarnock  v Clyde 

Particfc  v Ayr 

Queen  of  Sth  v Forfar 
Raith  v Airdrie 


C Palace  v Shrewsbury 

Ipswich  v Watford 

Manchester  C v Brighton  — 

Oxford  v Leicester 


Plymouth  v Stoke 

Portsmouth  v Hid 

WBA  v WalsaJJ 


Hereford  v Scarborough 

Peterborough  v Lincoln 

Rochdale  v Exeter 

York  v Scunthorpe 

MchaeTs;  HincWey  v Buxton;  Oldbury  v 
Dudley  Mattock  vWatsaa  wood;  Worksop 

v Sutton  CoWfiaW:  Eastwood  Town  v 
Bring:  Lye  v HincMey:  Gamsborowh 
Trinity  v Grestoy:  Boston  v Coventry 
“ MSB  Oik  v GooftK  Leicester 


St  Johnstone  v Meadowbank 

Second  division 

Artnoath  v5ter^Tsemuir 

Berwick  v Montrose 

Brechin  v Dumbarton 


Cowdenbeath  v Albion 

Queen's  Park  v E Fife 

Stranraer  v Stiffing  — _ — _ 


BUSH  LEASE:  TNT  GnM  Ciqfc  Section 
A:  Ba*ymena  vLaroe:  Camcfc  *>  Coleraine; 
Portadown  v Untold.  Section  tfc  Aids  v 
Gtansvon;  CUftunWu  v Detnery.  Newiy  v 
Gtornoran:  Crusaders  v Bangor. 
OVEMDEH  PAPERS  COWBUMTtQN: 
Reading  v Norwich  (ZO);  Southampton  v 
Portsmouth;  Tottenham  v Crystal  Palace 
(2dfc  Watford  v Luton. 

VAUXHALL-OPEL  LEAGUE:  Planter  ta- 


inted v Rushdorc  Shepshed  Charter- 
house V Witney:  Stafford  v Halesowen: 
“ " f V RustMfl  Olympic:  nfetoig- 

i v Chaselown:  Tamworte  v Rac- 


vBognor.  Second  dMeton  north:  ftgtteet 
v Beskhamstead:  Wotarwn  v BMertcey. 
Second  dMston  south:  Newbury  v 
Maidenhead. 

BEAZER  HOMES  LEAGUE:  Premier  <fi- 
vtean:  Burton  v vs  Rugby. 

NORTHERN  PREMIER  LEAGUE:  Rrtt 
dMikn:  AHreton  v Curzon  Ashton;  Goftie 
v Newtown;  wmstord  v Sutton  Town. 

FA  CUP:  first  round  qnMtfytna:  North 
Sfcfctfds  V SricSngiofJ  Town  {3.15*  Bistop 
Auckland  v Evenwood;  Guisborough  v 
Alnwick;  Esh  Wlnreng  « Parsley;  Horden 
GW  v ForryfiAft  Spannymour  > BrirMngfon 
TVWty:  Tw  Law  v Consett;  Worisngion  v 
Gateshead:  Bfflngfam  Town  v Guoatay; 
Newcastle  Blue  Star  v Norton  and 
Stockton:  Seeham  Red  Star  v , 

Stanley;  Harrogate  Town  v 


Synthorria:  Brandon  vAnnfieid  Plain:  Hyth 
vRossarvtate&.iS):  Gretna  vCMSteF-to-  Hn 

Street  ShOdon  v Whrttoy  Bey:  Shown  rtH 


, Warwick:  WHenhaU  v Malvern: 
Irihttngborough  v Moor  Green:  Raddttch  * 
Evesham:  Atfwswne  v Wisbech:  Nunea- 
ton Borough  v Stamford:  Lerghton  v 
Banbury;  Barton  v Saffron  Walden: 
Bedworth  v Bourne:  Bromsgreve  v 
ChaBont  St  Peter;  March  v Alwchuch; 

Boraham  Wood  v HKchtn:  Bury  v 

Whenhoe;  Great  Yarmouth  v WBn 

Keynes;  Ware  v Kettering:  Wrthem  v 

Watwrc  Bishop's  Srortford  v Heybrldge: 
Hendon  v Harwich  and  Parkeston;  Bran- 
tree  v Corby;  Sudbury  v Harlow;  Cam- 
bridge Qty  v Potion;  Leyton-Wfngata  v 
Hampton:  Uxbridge  v Halstead;  BaSng  v 
Beckenham;  Barnet  v Epsom  and  EMk 

Leatherhead  v Stowmarket:  Bucklnghaam 

v Finchley:  Wycombe  Wanderers  v Haver- 
NR;  Letchwonn  GC  v Chashunt;  Staines  * 
Harrow  Borough:  Hemal  Hempstead  v 
BaWocfc:  Hayes  vChesham;  WeaMstone  v 
VauxhaB  Motors:  MetropoBon  Ponce  v 
Arfssey;  Bite  and  Belvedere  v Hamvaft 
wembfay  v Burgess  Mr.  Horsham  v 
Waton  and  Horsham:  Ctaxon  v 
Laytonsun/Rford:  Hartford  v FtedcweB 


Heath;  St  Afoans  v Malden  Vate; 
WokMham  v Mngstxvy:  Gravesand  and 
NortMeet  v ttwUcro,  Royster  v 
Stevenage  Borough;  Burnham  vRainbam; 
DuMcft  Harriet  v Three  Bridges:  RutaBp  v 
Marfow:  Trfng  v TWbury:  Crawley  * 
HaAsham;  Carehatton v Lewes;  Sheppey  v 
Bromley:  Ashford  v Dorking:  Croydon  v 
Hastings:  Dover  v Egham;  Haynwds 
Heath  v Eastbaune  United:  Chertsey  * 
FeHttam:  Wngstoman  v Folkastens: 
Thane:  v PottWd;  Ramsgate  v Fisher: 
Horsham  YMCA  v Motesey:  Woking  v 
Canterbury;  Southwlck  v UtSehampton; 
WhytetesJe  v Tooting  and  Macham  Utd: 


Stsmng  v Codnoian;  BraekneS  ir 
WhoaMwfo  Worthing  v Totten;  Bansnad 
v Windsor  and  Eton;  Fareham  v Ctxch- 
sster;  Basingstoke  v Abswdon  Tow. 
Newport  IOW  » BasWey. 

Pagham;  Abingdon  Untteo  v ! 
-Wamtaovfle  v Chippanham; 

Wasttwry;  Thatcham  v Gosport  Borough; 

Chard  v Poote;  Forest  Green  v owns; 

Wbnbome  v Weston-supor-tdam;  Trow- 
bridge v Wnmouth;  Ctavedon  v Tiverton; 
Merthyr  Tydra  v Sharpness.  Metkshsm  v 
Gtoucesun  Radstock  v Cheltenham; 
Maortog  Perk  vShortwood:  Dorchester  v 
Rome:  MsngotsdefdvTOiTtngtOfi:  Barry  v 
Worcester  Saanege  and  Hereton  v Yaw 
Ton  Pemre  v ucnouttu  Falmouth  « 
Oasteotuy;  Peuton  v SaHash. 


Gomradaa  v South  Bani^Wrow  v 
Lancaster;  Moraeambe  * SkeenareOale: 
Nocthannon  v Easmgson  CoSary. 
Bureeough  * Emtey:  Harwich  RMI  v 
Droytafoen;  Marine  v Theddey:  Armthorpa 
W «lm  v Fleetwood:  Colwyn  Bay  v 


SPORT  ON  TV 


Ashton;  Bangor  City  v Warn;  . . . 
Penrith:  CongMon  v Harworth  Cl: 
Eastwood  Hsmey  v Preseot  Cabtes: 
Norttwlch  Vfctona  v Arnold:  Stabbckfoe  v 
Chadderfon;  RadcBfte  v Hyde;  South 
Liverpool  v Leek;  Mossier  v Bridgnortfc 
Rhyl  v Ashtree  Hjghflekt  Baston  v 
Warrington;  North  Farcy  v Grantham; 
Mam  v ~ “ “ ■ - 


OLYMPIC  GAMES:  C*  BJO-7  JWTU  The 
Games  in  CkwstiMi  The  route  » Seoul 
and  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
International  Olympic  Comrwttee. 
PCWER60ATMG:  B8Cf  4 

Britoh-r- —JO,me 

RACWa  6BC1  Ofympfa  

approxl^  pjiu  2J3.  Z30.  3.0  end  aso 
races  from  Newbury.  C4  3.05  pm:  3.15. 

A.  T5  end  4.45  rapes  from  Ayr. 
SAINT  AND  GREAVSE:  ITV  1.06-1^5 
pm-:  Footbel  preview  (see  abd  Rastfite 
eerrtcvyfinaiaoor^. 


Eft 


RESULTS  SBlVICEIfillAL  SCORE  ITV 
4u4S  pjtt.  BBC1  4.40  pjn. 

Tomorrow 

AMERICAN  FOOTBALL-  C4  6-7.15  p.mj 
NHooel  Foodati  League  Wghfights  of 
Ptaenx  CartBnais  v Date  Cowboys  end 
AOanta  Fabons  v New  Atearts  Sains. 
CWICKETf:  B8C1  Offisplc  Grendtenad 
’approx  1.10-320  and  4.10-6  pjmnefnge 


A 

L44..  -Vi 

NkholL-  different  style  of  management  to  McMenemy 


CYCLING 

Smith  has 
a parting 
shot  plan 

By  Peter  Bryan 

Illness  for  nine  weeks  bas 
scuppered  Dave  Smith’s  plan  to 
win  the  British  best  all-rounder 
competition.  However,  be  meets 
Ian  Cammish,  the  defending 
champion  and  leader,  today  in 
the  North  Road  Club  SO  miles 
trial  near  Huntingdon  and  hopes 
to  improve  h{s  qualifying  time 
“My  form  is  back,  but  to  be  so 
long  off  the  bike  has  taken  its 
toll  physically  and  mentally,”  he 
said.  He  sees  today's  ride  as  a 
“desperate”  effort  and  if  con- 
ditions are  right  he  will  look  to 
take  his  time  from  lhr  51mm 
49sec  to  around  lhr  45min. 

“All  1 can  do  with  my  season 
now  is  to  ride  for  second  place," 
Smith  said,  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  Cammish. 

The  winner  has  the  fastest 
average  speed  at  50  and  100 
m3es  and  12  hoars.  CamnusITs 
speed  is  26373  mph  compared 
frith  Smith's  25-362  mph.  They 
will  undoubtedly  also  share  the 
team  prize  with  Manchester 
Wheelers,  their  dob,  already  in 
the  lead. 


POWERBOATING 

British  out 
to  haul 
in  leader 

By  Bryan  Stiles 

Britain  will  be  mounting  a 
formidable  challenge  as  the 
seventh  round  of  the  Budweiser 
world  grand  prix  series  starts  in 
Milan  this  weekend. 

■ Eight  British  drivers  will  be 
aiming  to  put  an  end  to  the 
runaway  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can, Chris  Bush,  who  has 
opened  upa  big  advantage  at  the 
top  of  the  table. 

With  three  races  to  be  run. 
Bush,  on  35  points,  is  14  points 
ahead  of  h is  nearest  rival,  follow 
American,  Mike  Seebold.  His 
closest  challenger  from  Britain 
is  Steve  Kerton,  who  has  12 
points,  while  the  former  world 
champions,  John  HilL  of 
Cheltenham,  and  Jonathan 
Jones,  of  Wales,  are  two  points 
further  adrift 

Jones  proved  he  was  back  on 
form  with  a decisive  win  in  the 
London  docklands  last  month, 
his  first  grand  prix  success  of  ibe 
season.  He  will  be  determined  to 
give  a repeat  performance  in 
Milan  and  will  be  hoping  Bush 
does  not  pick  up  any  points. 


LACROSSE 


Pressure  on  England 


The  unbeaten  England  women’s 
team  has  been  at  foil  stretch  for 
nearly  a year  and  is  about  to 
come  under  more  pressure  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Australians 
today  for  international  matches 
at  Old  Traffbrd,  Manchester  on 
September  24,  Welwyn  Garden 
City  on  October  1 and  the 
London  University  Ground  at 
Motspur  Park  on  October  8. 

Because  of  England's  heavy 


workload  the  selectors  wisely 
increased  the  squad  this  sum- 
mer to  19  players  under  the 
highly  capable  coaching  of  Bob- 
bie Trafford  and  Kath  Howartb. 
The  Australians,  the  world  tide 
holders,  will  be  ted  by  Cdteen 
McVeigh. 

ENGLAND  SQUAD:  L Ricfmnton  (cap- 
tain). G Bonnott.  J BurreB.  S Cote.  S 
Cunon,4Guftrfoa.L  Hal.  RHaB,R  Keens, 
A MacFarfane,  C McOonatf . F Moon,  R 
Newcombs.  J PMps.  M Reynolds.  S 
Richardson.  C Rolls.  A Smith.  0 Steam. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  WEEKEND  FIXTURES 


Gap  Seek  Lancasters  v 

WorcestershirafrQffl  Edgsasttn. 

MOTOR  Spom  ITV  W tofu.  (Moods# 
MfCKOati  frun  MfdllMi 


GM  Vauxhan  Conference 

Altrincham  v Enfield 

Aylesbury  v Chortay 

Macclesfield  v Maidstone 

Newport  v Weffing 

Runcorn  v Kidderminster 

Telford  v Yeovil 

ABACUS  WELSH  LEAGUE:  Naflooal  &- 
•totem  AFC  CanStt  v Pembroke:  Briton 
Ferry  v Abergavenny;  Cearfeon  v Pont- 
Banfraith;  Ebow  Vale  v Haverfordwest 
Milord  v Brecon:  Port  Tatoot  v 
Aberystwyth. 

GREAT  MILLS  LEAGUE:  Premier  cB- 
vtatom  Barnstaple  v Ltexeard;  DawNsh  v 
We  (ton;  Taunton  v Bristol  Manor  Farm. 
League  Cup:  Second  round:  Sfoeford  v 
Plymouth  Argyte. 

SKOL  NORTHERN  LEAGUE:  Hrst  cS- 
vaien:  Crook  v WMby;  Durham  v 
Stockton. 

BASS  NORTH  WEST  COUNTIES 
LEAGUE:  First  iflviekm.  Atherton  LR  v 
Darwsnr  CMheroe  v Fibour.  Formby  v 
Sabord:  St  Helens  v Knowsisy. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAGUE: 
fiemtorUMrtoifc  HaOeu  Main  v Omix 
Long  eaten  v Befoer;  Ossett  Afoton  v 
Grirmtfwrpe  MW;  Pontefract  Coteenes  v 
Haton. 

SOUTH  EAST  COUNTIES  LEAGUE: 
League  Cup:  Firet  ravel:  Bournemouth  v 

'§££** 

Cambridge;  Opel  Palace  v Fuftam; 
GtBngham  v Queen's  Park  Rangers; 
Leyton  Otent  v Chariterv  (psw«n  v 
Northampton;  Oxford  v Luton;  Norwich  v 
Watford:  Reading  v Brentfont  Southmd  v 
Cotcflaster:  SMndon  v Bristol  Cay; 
Wimbledon  v ArsenaL  Fbet  dMakn  West 
H*m  v Tottenham. 

CRICKET 

Britannic  Assurance 
Championship 

(fowoeys) 

11.0  to  5.30  or  6.0  (or  102  overs) 

DERBY.’  DartysMns  vtaneestare. 
CHELMSFORD:  Essex  v NorthaHfoten- 

SOU7HAfllproifc  Harapshfce  v Sussex. 
TRENT  BRDQE:  NottinghamsMre  v 
Yorkshire. 

TAWTOrt  Somerset  v Gteucesterstere. 

BASKETBALL 

CARLSBERG  LEAGUE  IBbOk  Manchester 
v Derby:  OUBam  v Sundteland. 

HANDBALL 

BRITISH  LEAGUE  Jment  Manchester 
United  SSS  r Tryst  77(5^0). 

HOCKEY 

WJJB  MATCHES  lire*  Beeston  v 
GlouceWer  (am.};  Beesrow  v Bfoxwleh 
Lf,  amungnam  Munepal  v WMsafe 


RUGBY  UNION 
CLUB  MATCHES 

Aberavon  v Newbridge 

Betti  v London  Welsh 

Bedford  v ADeitiUsry 

Bristol  v Swansea 

Carrfiff  v Coventry 

Glamorgan  W v a* w Vale 

Hariequms  v Uanelfi 

Headingfey  v Gostorfh 

Liverpool  St  H v Wasps 

Meesteg  v Moseley 

Newport  v Neath 

Northampton  v Leicester 

Nottingham  v Sale  — 


Orrefl  v Broughton  Parfi 

Pontypod  v Munster 

Pontypridd  v Gloucester  

Rossayn  Park  v London  Scottish 

Rugby  v Vale  of  Lime 

Saracens  v Bridgend 

Waterloo  v Blackheath 

PRJONGTON  CUP:  FM  round:  Barking  v 
SJBIJSV  H*  » Askeans;  BHcentmad 
Park  v Bedworth:  Bnxham  v Okot 
Combe  Dram  v Havant  Exeter  v ! 

Ffooteey  v Lydney;  F ' 
jMUTiptoni  Guudfort  and  wMiiranc 

Cutverhaysians:  Harrogate  v West  1 

pool:  Hereford  v Leighton  Buzzard; 
Mariow  v Maj^stone;  Mattock  v Aspatria; 

ww  P*ric  Newark  v Wirmington^lt 
North  Wajstiam  »OW  Judteans:  Oxford  « 
Tabard:  Plymouth  Afoton  v Stoke  OH 
Rws:  Recbutf)  v Worthing;  Rugby  v Veto 

^h^.Saglalv  Durham  QtyiaietfMdv 
WMcattott  Sfonmiate  v Nuneaton;  Swin. 

pSH  v Siockwooo 

ranq  widnes  v Brornsgrom 

SCHWEPPES  WasH  CUP:  first  roost: 
Abarcam  v usfo  Abe rcynen  « Barry: 
Abergavenny  v Uandalf;  Bleengarw  v Pa 
Hamers:  Brecon  v Mumbles;  Bridgend 
ape  V Caron  hsob;  anon  Fenyv St 

a~~~  ■ toTCaor- 

Crtobwrv 
L Cow- 

--  — — , — Keys  v 

Ltangwnr.  Cnjmtoi  v Senghenydd;  Hlr- 
waun  v Gamdlltailh;  Llanhfteth  v GStaoh 
God»:  Ltantrisant  v Stefs;  Meesteg  CeUcv 
TTOhertiett  Merthyr  v Monmouth:  Moun- 
W"  Ash  v PenygroBS  OH  Utydsns  v 


OH  WuBrurkans: . 

Aanb^tt^  Granttam  v Worksop;  9pon- 


« Penygrelg  v 

Port  Pontyeymniar  v Bangor  N 

Pomygote  Onted  v cefnmhiR;  Porthcswl 
vNartMrtft:  Rnca  v Cryrtent  Rhymney  v 
Pinas  Powys:  Tatis  Wea  v Tondu; 
Taiyuan  v Bedwes  Treorchv  v 

mow;  Tjterstown  v Ystred 
v UandBff  Norm:  Ystred 
Penarthtons. 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH  EAST:  Btotoy 
Office  Fgnlpnient  Soudrem  Merit  T ebfo: 
Kgh  Wycombe  v Newbury;  Southend  v 
Upper  CJaDton.  Brotab  Car  Aoctton  CTd 
Bore  Merit  Table:  Old  Crantattem  v Od 
PauBnes-.  Old  MBinens  v OH  Merchant 
Ttoflore:  OH  Ruttehtew  vOH  MebarrMh- 
sra:  KC8  OH  Boys  v Old  Biuea.  Tradaro 

Computers  Seven  Coanttoe  Merit 

LMtw  Swden  v suns.  CtebteoMfm 
taMn  * BP*  v 


rugby  union 


Clubs  will 
notallow 
live  TV 
coverage 

By  Peter  Bills 

The  Welsh  Rugby  Union's 
three-year  television  contracts 
with  BBC  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
independent  channel.  S4C,  for 
the  transmission  of  live  matches, 
but  not  including  five  nations* 
championship  games,  is  worth 
£310.000. 

The  figure  came  to  light  after 
the  decision  by  the  Welsh  merit 
table  dobs  that  from  today  no 
cameras  will  be  allowed  to 
transmit  five  any  of  the  leading 
games  played  in  the  table.  They 
have,  however,  no  objections  to 
recorded  highlights. 

The  action  by  the  dobs  is  a 
considerable  blow  to  the  Union 
who  negotiated  the  contract 
without  the  knowledge  of  their 
leading  dabs.  It  will  now  be  a 
source  of  some  embarrassment 
to  WRU  officers  that  they  are 
ratable  to  complete  the  terms 
outlined  in  the  agreement. 

In  a late  attempt  to  swing  most 
of  the  merit  table  dnbs  behind 
the  idea  of  five  transmission,  the 
WRU  offered  a sum  of  £2,000 
per  match  to  each  dub  staging 
televised  fixtures. 

The  offer  was  coldly  received, 
however,  by  representatives  of 
the  dobs  with  Swansea,  in 
particular,  insisting  there  should 
be  no  retreat  on  a policy  of 
opposition  to  live  coverage. 

The  dobs  were  aggrieved  that, 
even  allowing  for  a payment  of 
£2,000  per  game,  some  £90,000 
of  the  £103,000  allocated  per 
year  would  remain  in  the 
Union's  coffers.  It  was  felt  the 
dnbs  were  being  short-changed. 

Gian  Tucker,  chairman  of  the 
Welsh  merit  table  dnbs,  refused 
to  discuss  figures.  But  he  con- 
firmed attitudes  bad  hardened 
against  the  plan. 

“The  feeling  at  our  meeting 
this  week  was  very  hostile 
against  the  whole  thing.  W'e  had 
no  dissenters.  Neath,  for  in- 
stance, reported  that  they  had 
400  vacant  seats  in  their  main 
stand  for  the  ««trh  against 
Cardiff  last  Saturday  which  was 
televised  live.  That  is  unheard  of 
because  normally  it  would  be 
sold  out.  Our  response  is  an 
outright  *no’  whatever  the  union 
is  offering.** 

One  of  the  leading  dabs. 
Cardiff,  hare  moved  to  join  a 
united  front  to  oppose  leagues  ip 
Welsh  rugby.  9 

Cardiff  have  never  participated 
in  the  Whitbread  merit  table  but 
have  changed  their  minds  in 
order  to  present  a solid  front  of 
all  18  leading  dnbs  in  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  leagues. 

On  the  playing  field,  mean- 
while. Jonathan  Davies  will 
make  his  first  appearance  for 
Llanelli  this  season,  playing 
against  Harlequins  at 
Twickenham. 

Davies  participated  in  last 
weekend's  Welsh  squad  training 
session  and  said:  “What  hap- 
pened there  was  very  positive.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  getting 
down  to  playing  in  the  new 
season.  Twickenham  is  a good 
place  to  start.** 


International  pan- 
replaced  by  form 
men  at  Gloucester 

Bv  DavW  Hands,  Rugby  Correspondent 

Clive  Rowlands,  manager  ot 


Gloucester's  excellent  start  io 
the  season  — convincing  wins 
over  Swansea  and  Moseley  ~ 
has  been  rewarded  by  ihe  selec- 
tion of  their  front  row  for  uie 
South  and  South-West’s  game  at 
Bath  on  September  26  against 
Leinster,  at  the  expense  of  Dawe 
and  ChilcoiL  two  of  Bath  s 
hatfol  of  internationals. 

Nevertheless  Bath  remain 
predictably  well  represented. 

Barnes  leads  the  divisional  side 
from  stand-off  and  has  three 
colleagues  among  the  backs  and 
the  remaining  five  forwards. 

Hall,  who  spent  much  of  last 
season  overcoming  a knee  in- 
jury, begins  what  must  be 
considered  an  attempt  to  re- 
claim his  place  in  the  England 
back  row  (where  he  has  already 
won  19  caps). 

Cuscott  emerged  from  the 
nick  of  centres  with  claims  to 
partner  Halliday,  Laity  (Neath) 
haring  to  be  content  with  a 
place  on  the  bench  and  Knibbs 
(Bristol)  overlooked.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  Mogg's  ability  to 
suggest  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
shortage  of  wings  in  the  West 
Country:  Mogg  is  32  and  the  fact 
that  he,  like  Harding,  remains 
ahead  of  younger  men  is  a cause 
for  concern. 

The  divisional  party  train  on 
Tuesday  at  North  Bristol;  in- 
triguingly  the  league  fixtures 
then  bring  Bath  against  Glou- 
cester on  September  24  which 
will  be  a battle  royaL 

Meanwhile  the  North  have 
their  warm-up  match  in 
preparation  for  the  visiting 
Australians  when  they  play  an 
International  XV  (including 
four  England  caps,  three  from 
Wales,  two  each  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  a Canadian,  an 
Australian  and  two  Frenchmen) 

at  Gateshead  tomorrow  at  the  a^S 

same  time  raising  funds  for  Ihe  (Canfondga  Uiwereifo  u Howafoid 
Northern  Cancer  Care  and  Re-  (Gtoucuswr),  a Chaeott,  Q Dm®,  P 
search  Society.  Coteigs  (Bristol). 


next  vear's  British  Lions  tour  to 
Australia,  will  attend  the  match 
in  his  official  capacity  which 
may  add  bite  to  the  ocooion. 
Divisional  demands  have  af- 
fected various  northern  clubs, 
though  Harrison,  the  Norths 
captain,  will  not  be  stopped 
from  turning  out 
Wakefield  in  their  Mbaatop 
Cup  first-round  ue  at  SbefueM. 

The  first-round  draw,  made 
on  a regional  basis  with  Plym- 
outh Albion  making  up  the 
numbers  in  the  north,  brings > a 
dutch  of  new  names  to  the 
national  knockout  competition 
and  some  taut  ties  - among 
them  Harrogate  and  West 
Hartlepool  and,  in  the  south. 
Berry  Hill  v Askeans. 

Berry  HilL  last  season's  giant- 
killers  from  Gloucestershire, 
have  Powell,  their  captain, 
cleared  to  play  after  injury.  West 
Hartlepool  have  been  lifted  by 
the  return  from  junior  rugby  of 
Neesfiam.  their  Durham  county 
flanker,  and  the  excellent  form 
displayed  in  their  first  league 
game  last  week,  against  Metro- 
politan Police. 

Another  flanker  reluming  to 
action  today  is  Jeavons,  for- 
merly of  England  and  the  Bnush 
Lions.  He  plays  for  Moseley  at 
Maesteg,  one  of  eight  Aoglo- 
Welsh  matches  on  the  fixture 
list;  in  English  eyes  it  would  be 
encouraging  indeed  if  the  suc- 
cess of  a fortnight  ago  (“8-0”  a 
headline  in  the  Western  Mail 
mourned)  could  be  repeated. 

south  and  south-west' division  (v 
Lwrsrar,  September  26.  Bate  unless 
stated):  J Webb  (Bristol):  A Swift,  S 
HaHdoy.  J Goscott.  R Mogg 
S Barnes  (capt).  R Hsrcmg  (Bristol):  M 
Freed?  (Gloucester).  K Dunn  (Gloucester). 
R Pnscafl  (GKmcsstBO.  J HaU,  J Morrison. 
N Rodman,  A Robinson.  D 


TODAY'S  TEAM  NEWS 


Bath  v London  Welsh 
Bath  rest  several  leading 
players  but  stfl)  field  six 
internationals,  with  Knight  at 
scrum  halt  Instead  of  the 
suspended  Hitt.  Commander, 
an  Army  officer,  plays  his  first 
game  at  stand-off  tor  the  Welsh 
as  does  Bowde  (wing). 

Cardiff  ▼ Coventry 

Dacey  resumes  at  stand-off  for 
Cardiff  with  Ring  and  Bidgood 
paired  once  more  at  centre  and 
Edwards  in  the  back  row.  Coventry 
play  Savage  at  scrum  half  for 
the  injured  Thomas. 

Bristol  v Swansea 

Bristol  move  Hickey  from  loose 
to  tight-head  prop  instead  of 
Philips.  Swansea  wfli  field  a 
side  including  seven  internationals: 
Gerrard  makes  his  debut  at 
prop  and  Jones  (ex-Bath)  is  at  lock. 

Harlequins  v Llanelli 

Harlequins  prefer  Thompson  to 
Cramb  at  stand-off  and  pair  him 
with  Withers-Green,  who  makes 
his  debut,  as  does  McGSue.  at 
flanker.  Llanelli,  winners  of  the 
Harlequins  sevens  this  month,  have 


Scots  clubs  launch 
an  Irish  weekend 


By  Alan  Lorimer 


Scottish  rugby  has  adopted  an 
Irish  theme  as  several  leading 
clubs  take  on  opposition  from 
the  Republic  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. Heriot’s  are  in  Dublin 
feeing  Lmdemw  ■ Borough  amir 
take  on  Blackrock  College  and 
Ayr  play  City  of  Derry  while 
Edinburgh  Academicals  enter- 
tain CTYMS  at  Raeburn  Place 
and  Stewart ’s-Melville  tackle 
North  of  Ireland  at  Invcricith. 

StewartVMefvifle.  who  beat 
the  American  Mustangs  19-16 
on  Thursday  night,  are  without 
Finlay  and  Jim  Calder,  Simon 
Scott  and  Chris  Spence  for  the 
match  which  was  originally 
scheduled  to  be  played  at 
Ormau  in  Belfast  NJFC,  whose 
most  famous  players  have  been 
Mike  Gibson  and  Jackie  Kyle, 


are  back  in  the  first  division 
after  a year  of  lower-tier  rugby. 

The  Scotch  Beef  Border 
League  continues  today  with  a 
depleted  Hawick  side  facing 
Gala,  Jed-Forest  jousting  with 
Selkirk  and  Kelso  clashing  with 
Melrose  while  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  the  newly  formed 
HiUbead-Jordanhill  will  test 
themselves  against  Glasgow 
Academicals,  whose  neighbours. 
Glasgow  Higb-hei  vxnside.  are 
away  to  Stirling  County. 

• Alan  Leckey.  the  Collegians 
captain  and  lock  forward,  is  one 
of  the  season's  first  casualties 
(George  Ace  writes).  He  has  a 
broken  arm.  The  old  boys  of 
Methodist  College  are  at  home 
to  Malone  at  Deramore. 


named  three  internationals  in 
their  tack  division,  including 
Jonathan  Davtes. 

Rosslyn  Park  ▼ L Scottish 

Hobbs,  a success  in  the 
Student  World  Cup,  replaces  the 
injured  Graves  at  futt  back  for 
Park,  who  give  a debut  to  Brown 
(flanker).  Grecian  is  unavailable 
on  the  Scottish  whig  so  Ctasworth 
moves  out  and  MctWan  plays 
centra. 

Lirerpool/St  H v Wasps 
LivarpoolfSt  Helens  make  three 
changes  m theti  tack,  bringing  in 
Hale  (lock),  Edwards  (prop)  and 
Roy  (Hanker)  while  Jones  plays 
scrum  half.  Wasps  rest 
Pinnegar  and  are  without  the 
injured  Pegter,  but  Davies 
resumes  at  tu»  back. 

Nottingham  ▼ Sale 
Sties  returns  to  Nottingham's 
centre  but  Hodgkinson  is 
unavailable,  as  is  Rees;  Wyatt 
plays  No.  8 and  Back  flanker.  Sale 
play  Wilding  (prop)  and 
StansfieW  moves  to  centre  for  the 
absent  Bentley,  Stanton  coming 
in  on  the  wing. 

International 
selection 
for  Bainbridge 

Steve  Bainbridge,  die  England 
and  British  Lions  lock,  may 
have  missed  selection  Cor  tire 
North  at  Gateshead  tomorrow 
but  he  appears  there  neverthe- 
less, as  a member  or  the  Inter- 
national XV  (David  Hands 
writes).  Gosforth  therefore  in- 
clude Westgarth  in  the  second 
row  today  against  Headingley, 
for  whom  Bader  props,  since 
Huntsman  is  also  at  Gateshead. 

Whisker  has  recovered  from 
injury  to  play  frill  back  for 
Gosforth  though  Orrell,  who 
play  Broughton  Park,  wfl]  be 
without  Langford,  their  foil 
back,  who  has  been  called  into 
the  North  XV. 

Stewart,  the  former  Ireland  B 
and  Newport  scrum  halt,  makes 
bis  first  appearance  for  London 
Irish  in  their  game  against 
Terennre  College  in  Dublin. 


Crowtomt 
v Wasp: 


HAC;  BascUon  v Chtogford:  Betteshanger 
v Ashton*  Braintree  v Ilford  Wanderers; 
Brighton  v Nat  west  Bantu  Buckingham  v 
Daventry:  Birgesa  H*  v Anttors:  Bwy  St 
Edmunds  y Saffron  WoMan;  Camberiey  v 
BaSffTgsfofce:  Cambridge  v Bishop's 
Stortlord;  Cheltenham  v Streothsm/- 
ir.CMtem  v Banbury;  Dartfordans 
Vasps  wanderers;  Eastleigh  v 
Kingsbunana:  Ertth  v Old  Gravesenoans; 
FaatoeoTT  House  v OH  Coopenans;  FeF 
team  v OM  Abtrotstontans.  FuSerians  v 
Barnet;  Gravesend  v Beckenham;  Green- 
wich v Old  Otavtons:  Hammersmith  and 
Fulham  v Pinner  and  Grammarians: 
Harfow  v Colchester.  Harrow  v UxOrkfoe: 
Hemal  Hempstead  v Harpenden:  Londoo 
Fire  Brigade  v Old  Epsomtons;  Maiden- 
head  v Ott  Qwtorwis;  Mrateurst  v 
Beisize  Park;  Mitcham  v London  New 
Zealand;  OW  Afoanlana  v Stockwood 
Psrtc  CM  Bremwoods  v Upmtnster  Old 
BrocKfefitns  V Vteacontoe  Parte  Old 
Camatxtgtora  v Luton:  Old  Dunstontons  v 
0«  Emanuel:  OW  GuWortSans  v OM 
Freemens:  OW  Reedomans  v OkJ  TTfffans; 
Old  Touonlars  V OW  Edwanjlans;  OW 
Whttgtfttans  v Bognar  Regis:  (fork  House 
« Chsrtton  Parte  Parley  v Sutton  and 
Epsam;Sahaxjryv  Esher;  Saracens  Extra 
v Hertford:  SNrtey  Wendererey  Haywrds 
Heath;  Spatting  v Was*  Norfolk;  Sttnas  v 
OM  Mesdo ntora:  Welwyn  v Aylesbury; 
Woodforo  v caffon. 

MIDLANDS:  CtoO  matches:  Ashbourne  v 
Uttoxeten  Athwstone  v Erdmgton: 
Bewdtoy  v Afoesur,  Bedford  Swttts  v Old 

Ova  Servtatt  Bbmingham  United  v 
SShOans:  Buckingham  v Davantry; 
Cannock  » Spartans;  Chaamtewn  Sara- 
cens  v FTvo  Ways;  CoetvUa  v Coventry 


NeotsTraddamtowte?  Cantons  v Drott- 
wteft  Ktogs  Norton  v VWtonMlI;  LaamtnR- 


CR1CKET 
Refuge  Amranco  Cup 
Hnaf 

1.0  » 00,40  overs 

EDG8A3TDM:  Lancashire  v Worees- 
tarertre. 

FOOTBALL 

•MEN'S  UffA  CHAMPfONSMft  Eng- 
land v Norway  (Btodteun.  2S0). 

RUGBY  UNION 

REPRESENTATIVE  MATCHES:  Leinster  v 
South  at  Scotland  (Donnybroak,  1.30): 
Norm  v toumatsonef  XV  (Gateshead, 
MO). 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 

GWWALir  LAGER  lANCAMRECUfe 

Nit  nnt  Barrow  v Worn  (2J3By, 

Ctofsto  v Chortoy;  Ofcham  v WorMngfon; 
Rochdato  v AAanc  Runcorn  v Wamng- 
tORT  Safari  v WMtehfrtn;  Owfofon  v 

I mint,-  Hskm. 


km  V Peterboroogh;  Loughborough  'v 
Tamworth:  NewtxaM  on  Avon  v Old 
Ltomtngtonians:  Newcsstto  v Kenilworth: 

Mahwm:  OM  SelOetans  v Aston  0£ 
Ostertey  v HJnddey;  Old  Waiwtotoans  v 

Old  WneatJyans:  Wd  Yartftolans  v OW 
«5!£sonra^5;  f?rsh0,2  1 K^noch;  fi*1- 

pitch  v Hartxiry;  Ruhery  Owwi  v 

SiOiKOfjdga;  Standard  v EXmtop;  siock- 
wood  Park  v OW  Albanians;  Stoke  OW 
Soys  v LrogBuctoy;  stoke  on  Trent  v 
Sutton  Coftfiefcfc  Stratford  v Swindon; 
Sjwon  v Meftsh:  Tetford  v Bridgnortn; 
Tartxjy  v Bearwood:  Towcestnans  v 

M3ffgggag{teri 

^^sss^wss^t 

>teme&  West  Leicester  vOM  Newtonians: 

^ v WaJsaa; 
"anwtt 

NtWTH:  Cfob  matches.  AcUam  * North 
Durham;  Aspufl  v Lymm:  BP  Chemicals  v 

v owOy,  Bncffiogtoo  v HuUensians: 
Bjanage  v Wirrat  Cleckheaton  w West 
Ueds:  Doncsster  v Ok3  Brtxterais. 

Bradford  Salem;  Hufl  and  g(  v Roundhav: 

ijrwttngiey;  New  Brighton  v Preston 
Grasshoppers;  North  Rttfotesdafe  v OW 
Rtohwortetera;  OW  Hymertans  v Castle* 
Ph0*Kc  ***" Swckrorx^a:  Ponte- 
fract v Oe  la  Sato:  Ripon  w OW 
2S^yar«Ro«ansvYork  Rl:  Ro»- 

”liam  v OmsterttoicJ:  Rouncteegians  » 
Moortom);  Sandmen  w Wamngton;  Scun- 
foprpe  v _Gpote:  ShetheW  fiBBre  * 
GtoSSOp;  SMpion  v Yambury;  Thom- 


TOMORROW 


JOHN  SMITH'S  YORKSHIRE  CUP:  Rmt 
mend:  Caadefotd  v HiKUersftoU  (330); 

Feanerstone  v Doncaster  (330;  Hahtaxv 

8atfe»;  Hufl  v Hwstat  (3.15k  Kaghiey  v 
Htel.fa  (3.1SK  Leeds  v BradfatoT^ke. 
Bald  v Dewsbury  (330);  York  u ManstaU 

BASKETBALL 

GARLSSERG  LEAGUE:  Crystal  Palace  v 
Glasgow  (3.0);  Lhtospton  v Sotem  (5J3). 

HANDBALL 

BRlTiai  LEAGUE  been):  Birkenriead  v 
t iWtfiySBtoa  V Liverpool 


eruuans  v 

wKtoame  v Yori«fwe  CW  w« 
Hramhope  v Sedglay  Park;  Wed 
Leeds  Gormttuanfi;  VVhartedato  v V 

IRELAND  Ulster:  Sartor  dub: 
gannon  v 0W  Crescent  Ganyc 
“"Sa^^ertemy  v Ards:  City  ot  I 
Ayr:  EdmOurgh  Acadenrtctes  v i 
foafontens  v Ooteralna:  Armagh 
Dundalk  v Portadowir 


**•“*».  Utosten 
dub:  Blackrock  Cokege  v Boron 
Tereiwe  Collew  v London  Irish: 
vSjjtforwns;  Becttve  Rangers 
Wtoley:  Core  Constttiaion  v 
University:  Dolphin  v De  La  Salle 
won;  Wgufleid  v SI  Mary  s ( 
fJfnsddwne  v Herfotl  FP;  OW  Betv 
Waterpark;  Richmond  v Ctontart 
Jwv^aysMnes:  Skenfoa  v Boh 
Wanderers  v University  Coflsga  O 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 

ROSTOCK  NATIONAL  AMi 
LEJWUE:  Leigh  Mmers  v Wt 
S2£«dv,  Haworth;  M«om  v Era 
V'toatr^vDueSey  Hffl;  Wigan £u 

OT*«R  SPORT 
10im  f®* 

rSn®0T’  North®rn  JreJand). 

McCarthy  and  Sons  i 

vSSSn^  ******  «« 

SMCRC  i 

JOWBlBOATINtiGuamseylnten 


lurtor  tour- 

35ErtJ“™y l9nn&  Cromry  Club. 


TABLE  TENNIS 

Igps  WmSH  LEAGUE;  Pre 
Bradford  v Grove 


OTHER  SPOR 
wato 

lorn  road  race  (Outran 


IWeftoWO.0); 
(4.30};  MRton 
Tornados 
Cannock 


hnmr.L.  .Tj  ,“*a  tuunan 


--  Letawter 
Eagles  v Olympre 


HOCKEY 

COUNTY  UNDER  21  MATOffiS  Leioes- 
tereMm  v Oerbyshke  (St  MaraamU; 
Nartraaptanarire  v ftAFptodbaa&ai 


j^vrmsponPwl 

SSSm'f*” 

q^WAYtN, 

^bouroep 
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I^lrtfwSaWOnfofthemost 

remarkable  results  ever  in 

British  chess:  no  less  than  two 
Grandmaster  results  in  one 
tournament  It  happened  at 
the  Nat  West  Young  Masters 
Tournament  David  Nor- 
wood, aged  19  and  about  to  go 
up  to  Oxford,  and  - roo« 
remarkable  — 1 6-year-old 

Michael  Adams  from  TW 
Corn  wall,  both  made  the 
Grandmaster  norm  in  the 
same  event 

The  Young  Masters’  Tour- 
nament is  further  evidence  of 
a most  welcome  trend  in  the 
capitaTs  chess  life.  This  year 
there  have  been  no  fewer  than 
three  events  at  Grandmaster 
tevel  m London.  The  first,  the 
Watson  Farley  and  Williams 
Challenge,  catapulted  14-ye 
old  Matthew  Sadler  to  feme 
The  second,  the  David  Slade 
Tournament,  was  organized 
along  original  lines  by  Mal- 
colm Pein,  leading  light  of  the 
Association  of  British  Chess- 
masters.  This  pitted  two  inter- 
national teams  against  e?rb 
other  in  a cross-paired  system, 
and  thus  gave  talented  young- 
sters  numerous  opportunities 
T for  title  results.  The  third,  the 
Nat  West,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  productive  tournaments 
ever  held  in  terras  of 
Grandmaster  norms  achieved. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these 
tournaments  will  now,  once 
their  success  has  been  estab- 
lished, becomes  fixtures  on 
the  annual  chess  scene  in 
London. 

There  is  further  good  news 
on  the  horizon.  Merchant 
bankers  Duncan  Lawrie,  who 
support  the  English  Olympic 
Team,  are  planning  a major 
tournament  in  October  to 
train  the  English  women's 
squad  for  the  Olympics  later 
this  year.  Among  the  guests 
facing  our  own  Susan  ArkeU, 
Dr  Jana  Miles  and  Sheila 
Jackson  will  be  the  Hungarian 
girl  prodigy,  1 2-year-old  Ju- 
dith Polgar.  An  exciting  tour- 
nament is  in  prospect  here. 

This  week's  game  is  a 
splendid  win  by  David  Nor- 
< wood  against  a strong  Ameri- 
. can  Grandmaster,  who  will  be 
playing  for  the  US  Olympic 
side.  It  was  a key  victory  in 
Norwood's  quest  for  his  first 
Grandmaster  result  Norwood 
will  need  two  more  such 
results  in  order  to  claim  the 
full  title. 

White  David  Norwood, 
Black  Sergei  Kudrin,  Nat 
West  Young  Masters',  Lon- 
don, August  31.  Polish  De- 
fence Deferred. 

1 d4  NfS  2 Nf3  «S 

3g3  bS 

The  extended  fianchetto  is 
an  indication  of  aggressive 
intentions  on  Black's  part 
Nevertheless,  this  advance 
also  has  a dark  side,  the 
possible  exposure  of  Black's 
Queen's  side  pawns. 

, 4 Bq2  Bb7  S 0*0  Be7 

V*  6 Sg5  c5  7 c3  NaS 

This  further  eccentric  mo- 
bilization assumes  too  many 
responsibilities.  Black  should 
simply  castle.  Norwood  now 
expertly  proceeds  to  exploit 
the  looseness  of  Black’s  pawn 
formation  on  the  Queen's 


GARDENING 


wing. 
8 Na3 


006  9 ©41 


A particularly  fine  move. 
While  demonstrates  with  this 
move  that  he  is  not  bound  by 
sterile  conventions  concern- 
ing the  inadvisability  of  mov- 
ing the  same  piece  twice  in  the 
opening.  This  thrust  disrupts 
the  harmony  of  Black  s 
Queen’s  side  forces. 

9 _ b4  10  Nb5  ewW 

11  Quifd  Qxd4  12  Ntx(!4  Bxg2 
13  Kxg2  0-0  14  RM1  R,c8 

15  Rad  Nc5 

The  exchanges  appear  to 
have  alleviated  Black’s  diffi- 
culties, bat  even  in  this  sim- 
plified position  White  retains 
some  initiative. 

16BT4  afi  17  MS  Bw* 

18  Bxd6  NHA  19 

20  RxtfS  Na4  21  R>«*7  N*b2 

White  now  has  a dangerous 

passed  “c”  pawn.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  what  re- 
mains of  his  Queen's  wing  in 
order  to  advance  it- 

22  cS  Na4  23  eS 

m Nut;  Nxa2  25  Rc4 

Kn7  27  Nb3 

- - 29  M3 


KgS 


Mc3 

b3 


me  resolves  itself 
ce  between  passed 
ut  now  Norwood 
s -an  extra  dimen- 
3 attack  against  the 

g. 

Cf6  31 14 

33  M7+  *9* 
ft 5 1*04+10* 
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Sensationally  priced  property, 
set  in  wooded  countryside  an 
hour  from  London  by  train 
and  handy  to  a skein  of 
motorways,  is  usually  marked 
more  by  its  conspicuous  dis- 
play of  swimming  pools  and 
playing  courts  than  its 
gardens. 

Eight  years  ago,  however, 
when  Lady  Joan  Heath  came 
newly  married  to  her  hus- 
band’s home,  Waiercroft,  in 
Penn,  Buckinghamshire,  she 
found  in  the  four-acre  garden 
a new  kind  of  inspiration. 

From  a naval  family.  Lady 
Heath  was  used  to  the  sea  and 
sailing  rather  than  landscapes, 
but  she  saw  in  the  oddly 
shaped  garden,  made  private 
by  walls  and  woods,  a terres- 
trial harbour  in  which  she 
could  try  her  hand  at  garden- 
ing within  the  harmony  of  the 
country  landscape. 

“A  garden  which  moves  in 
the  wind"  was  what  she 
desired,  “with  a lot  of  white, 
which  looks  so  well  against 
green  foliage".  Brightly  col- 
oured, squat  annuals  were 
banished,  and  “tall  plants  that 
wave”  were  planted. 

Watercroft  is  a beautifully 
proportioned  Queen  Anne 
building,  which  has  been  dis- 
creetly joined  to  its  brew-' 

- house  and  dovecote  and  edged 
with  a continuous  courtyard 
facing  east.  The  drawing-room . 
doors  open  on  to  the  white1 
garden  overlooking  a pooL, 
shapely  as  a Dutch  canal  but 
fed  by  underground  springs 
and  needing  little  attention. 

The  garden  was  made  near 
the  house  mainly  because 
white  is  so  good  in  the 
evening,  and  this  was  the  time 
my  husband  could  enjoy  it". 
Even  on  the  dullest  day,  with 
the  clouds  at  roof-top  level,  it 
glimmers  and  glows,  “es- 
pecially plants  like  white  pe- 
tunia, nicotians  and  Japanese 
anemone”.  Knowing  little 
about  the  practical  side  of 
growing  plants.  Lady  Heath 
visited  famous  white  gardens. 


WEEKEND' TIPS 


• Check  frames  and  green- 
houses and  repair  or  replace 
damaged  parts. 

• Pick  fruit  as  It  ripens, 

• Make  sot  that  greeahoase 
heaters  are  working,  not 
forgetting  thermostats.  . . 

• Collect  seed  of  delphiniums 
and  lupins,  and  other  ripe, 
seed;  dry  if  necessary  and 
store  in  dry  envelopes. 

• Take  up  outdoor  Impatiens 

(busy  tizzies)  and  pot  them  for 
winter  to  save  baying  new 
stock  next  year  — but  make 
snre  they  do  not  have  red 
spider  nute. 

• Rake  lawns  thoroughly  to 
remove  dead  grass  and  moss, 
and  spike  to  aerate  the  roots. 
If  yon  tike  to  top  dress,  do  it 
now,  bat  if  yon  have  adopted 
the  method  of  ratting  fre- 
quently at  a height  of  about 
1*6/2  inches,  and  left  the 
cuttings,  yon  may  find  yon  do 
not  need  extra  fertilizer. 

• Plant  daffodils  at  once  if  yon 
want  them  to  flower  next  year: 
try  natnraliziiig  them  in  grass 
or  planting  throngb  ground 
cover. 


Francesca 


Greenoak  visits 
Lady  Joan  Heath’s 
garden  in 
Buckinghamshire 

learning  most  from  Sisa'ng- 
hursL 

She  planted  shrubs  and  old 
roses  and  “masses  of  herbs 
which  are  my  particular  joy". 
Having  made  a start  herself, 
Lady  Heath  was  then  fortu- 
nate to  find  a gardener  who 
found  her  ideas  stimulating. 
Glyn  Onions  is  the  first  to 
concede  that  it  came  as  “a 
shock  to  the  system  at  first”, 
and  that  to  achieve  the  desired 
tangled  look  using  the  oiganic 
methods  favoured  by  his  em- 
ployer, he  had  to  unlearn  most 
of  his  horticultural  training. 

Gradually  they  created  the 
soft  tangled  impression  which 
at  the  same  time  had  enough 
evergreen  and  variegated 
shrubs  to  make  a good  show  in 
winter.  At  its  best,  from  spring 
into  autumn,  it  is  a swaying 
mass  of  white-crested  foliage, 
with  a few  blues  in  the  form  of 
the  irresistible  Salvia  patens 
and  meadow  clary,  and 
“bleached  pinks  such  as  the 
lovely  Heritage  rose”. 

The  yellow  of  Clematis 
tangutica,  with  its  arched 
petals,  picks  up  the  yellow 
heart  of  the  pride  and  joy  of 
Watercroft,  the  tree  poppy 
(Romneya  cou fieri),  which 
continues  to  open  its  rumpled, 
white  flowers  with  yellow 
centres  well  into  autumn.  Its 
elegant  grey-green  foliage  is 
perfect  in  the  white  garden, 
but  it  has  been  something  of  a 
triumph  to  establish  this' 
plant,  which  prefers  a light, 
fertile,  well-drained  soil,  in  a.- 
garden  built  on  heavy  clay. 
Over  the  years  the  Watercroft 
soil  has  been  lightened  and 
enriched  with  tons  of  spent 


mushroom  compost  and 
home-made  mulch. 

The  Romneya  is  now  com- 
pletely at  home,  but  in  this 
gardes,  which  is  550ft  above 
sea  level  and  cold  in  the 
■winter,  it  is  treated  as  a 
herbaceous  perennial,  cut 
back  in  spring  to  shoot  again. 
Propagation  is  notoriously 
tricky,  for  it  is  a plant  which 
hates  disturbance  and  cannot 
be  divided  without  prejudic- 
ing the  health  of  the  parent 
plant. 

The  best  way  is  to  watch  for 
a sucker.  If  this  is  dug  up  and 
chopped  into  short  sections, 
and  the  pieces  are  placed 
horizontally  in  a seed  tray  of 
sandy  compost  and  given  a 
bottom  heat  of  60°F  (15°C)  in 
a propagator,  they  may  take, 
“with  a bit  of  luck,  though  the 
success  rate  is  never  very 
high”. 

Other  sections  of  the  garden 
have  been  developed.  The 
extended  courtyard  is  or- 
namented with  tubs  and  pots 
of  white  geraniums  and  pe- 
tunias, and  overflowing  with 
the  generous  white  daisy- 
flower  of  Argyramhemum 
fmiescens,  sometimes  sold  as 
Chrysanthemum  Jruiescens.  In 
the  kitchen  garden,  sheltered 
by  yew  hedges,  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  produced  in 
plenty,  with  space  for  nursery 
beds  for  plants  due  to  go  out 
into  the  main  garden. 

A major  enterprise  was  the 
making  of  a walk  with  five 
arches  covered  with  roses  and 
honeysuckle,  and  flower  bor- 
ders on  either  side.  It  took  a 
great  deal  of  preparation,  and 
Onions  still  remembers  the 
details:  “Fifty  cubic  metres  of 
mushroom  compost  incor- 
porated three  spits  (spade 
depths)  deep.” 

Now  in  its  third  summer,  it 
makes  a pleasant  show, 
mainly  in  pinks,  blues  and 
whites  with  astrantia,  Jacob’s 
ladder,  double  rugosa  roses, 
Japanese  anemones  and  fox- 
gloves. 

ROY SMITH 


Pride  of  place:  the  tree  poppy  established  at  Watercroft  is  treated  as  a herbaceous  perennial 


Here  is  another  speciality  of 
the  garden:  a good  form  of  the 
white  Russell  lupin,  which 
comes  true  from  seed.  Attrac- 
tive herbs  such  as  clary  sage 
{Salvia  sclarea),  vervain  and 
wormwood  are  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  garden,  but 
there  are  three  herb  collec- 
tions; the  newest  one  a paved 
herb  garden  overlooking  the 
croquet  lawn,  with  a wild- 
flower  meadow  and  a distant 
view  over  the  Buckingham- 
shire countryside  to  Windsor 
Castle. 

Gradually  Onions  has  deve- 
loped his  skills  in  propagation, 
especially  of  native  wild  spe- 


cies, since  only  half  of 
Watercraft's  four  acres  are 
cultivated  as  garden.  The  hilly 
woodland  edge,  paddock  and 
new  meadow  are  managed  for 
their  wildlife  in  consultation 
with  the  Buckinghamshire 
Farming  and  Wildlife  Adv- 
isory Group  (FWAG).  Al- 
ready the  butterflies  have 
increased  significantly,  and 
the  sloping  meadow  dotted 
with  common  spotted  orchid 
has  a nice  showing  of  the 
devil’s-bit  scabious,  betony 
and  the  white  marsh  thistle.  In 
the  damper  reaches,  recently 
planted  angelica  is  already  an 
impressive  presence. 


No  doubt  there  would  have 
been  more  projects,  but  since 
the  death  pf  her  husband  early 
this  year  Lady  Heath  has 
decided  that  the  house  and 
garden  are  too  large,  and  is 
moving  to  a smaller  house 
nearby.  Onrons,  having  devel- 
oped an  interest  as  well  as  skill 
in  herbs  and  wild  flowers,  has 
started  his  own  specialist  nurs- 
ery business,  organically  rais- 
ing a wide  range  of  plants  for 
direct  sale  and  mail  order. 
Dove  Cottage  Herbs isat  Penn 
House  Estate,  near  Amer- 
sham,  Buckinghamshire,  HP7 
OPS  (0494  7!  8203);  catalogue 
50p  including  p&p. 


Vases  for  the  lover 
not  the  arranger 


Loose  leaf:  natural  charm  in  Sheila  Macqueen’s  ideas 


WINNING  MOVE 


In  the  position 
shown  White  has 
the  initiative.  . 
White,  to  move 
can  win.  What  is 
the  winning 
move? 


To  enter  The  runes  Winning  Mow 
competraav  send  your  answer  on  ■ 
postcard  with  your  name  and  address  to: 
77»  runes  winning  Mom  Competition, 
Tno  Times,  1 Virginia  Street,  London  El 
9XN.  TDe  first  tfvoe  correct  answers 
drawn  on  Thursday  next  week  wfl  win  a 
wasei-sizea  personal  chess  computer. 
The  winners'  names  together  with  the 
wrnnng  move  will  t»  printed  In  The  Times 
next  Saturday. 

Solution  to  yesterday's  position:  Black 
Wins  witn  1 NdS  (if  i Bine  Bh4+  3 g3 
Oxg3v  4 fug3  Bxg3  checkmate).  A vary 
(me  comtxnauon  mdeecL 
Solution  to  last  Saturday's  position:  White 
wins  won  1 Rxd7+  (a  oosltion  front 
Moduna-Migt  Obarwart  1.’ 


Flower  arranging  has  always 
seemed  one  of  the  most 
practised  and  least  perfected 
arts  in  this  country.  1 have 
always  found  a bunch  of 
flowers  dumped  in  a jam  jar 
infinitely  preferable  to  the 
over-fussy,  gawky  or  artificial 
displays  I see  everywhere.  I 
have  not  yet  read  a flower- 
arranging  book  without 
despair. 

Yet  the  gathering  of  even 
the  smallest  posy  is,  in  a 
simple  way,  an  exercise  in 
flower  arranging.  I make  no 
claims  for  my  own  rudi- 
mentary efforts,  but  it  is 
absolutely  dear  to  me  that 
picking  flowers  is  an  artistic 
activity. 

There  was  a memorable 
occasion  one  autumn  when  I 
went  around  a garden  with  a 
great  gardener  who  is  also  a 
compulsive  picker  and  who 
had  gathered  a work  of  an  by 
the  time  we  got  back  to  the 
house.  There  were  rare  and 
unusual  plants:  nerines,  old- 
fashioned  spoon-petalled  and 
small  spray  chrysanthemums, 
the  last  astramias,  making  a 
wonderful  bouquet  of  pinks, 
greys  and  purples. 

How.  then,  do  flower 
arrangers  manage  to  get  it  so 
dreadfully  wrong?  Is  it  the 
concentration  on  florists’ 
flowers,  usually  boring  species 


Arrantfirm  is  an  Silver  but  green-purple,  with 

/ranging  lb  dn  seeds  just  showing  through; 

the  dainty  leaves  of  meadow- 
rue  peep  through  the  dark 
foliage  of  Rosa  rugosa. 

A few  of  the  arrangements 
pictured  are  too  statuesque  for 
my  untutored  taste,  but  I 
admire  the  selection  of  plants: 
even  ghastly  Iceberg  roses 
look  beautiful  in  a creamy 
combination  with  white  pe- 
tunias, cream  gladioli,  nicoti- 
ana  and  snapdragon,  pink 
hydrangea,  and  lime  tree  twigs 
with  their  small  pendant  lime 
tree  bracts  and  fruits  (Tilia, 
that  is,  not  the  citrus  fruit). 
And  who  could  fail  to  respond 
to  the  soft,  fragrant,  tumble  of 
Gross  an  Aachen  roses,  jas- 
mine and  sweet  peas? 

The  main  part  of  the  book 
goes  from  acanthus  to  zinnia 
through  an  interesting  range  of 
plants  with  notes  on  good 
varieties,  their  cultivation, 
conditioning,  preserving  and 
arranging.  Macqueen’s  cal- 
endar of  materials  is  a good 
gardening  crib  for  flower  and 
•foliage  through  the  year.  She 
covers  restoring  overgrown 
gardens,  mediating  the  ugli- 
ness of  swimming  pools  and 
using  wild  flowers  for  cutting. 
There  is  also  a chapter  on 
drying  and  preserving. 

F.G. 


oft-practised  but 
ill-judged  art 

which  can  be  of  uncertain 
quality? 

The  New  Flower  Arranging 
From  Your  Garden  by  Sheila 
Macqueen  (Macmillan,, 
£ 1 4.95)  is  as  different  from  the 
general  run  of  books  as  can  be. 
The  author  is  a gardener  and 
many  of  her  colour  ideas  are 
for  the  garden  as  well  as  for  the 
vase.  In  fact,  she  is  much  more 
informative  than  many  a 
strictly  horticultural  work. 

The  cover  picture  looks  out 
over  three  sprays  of  yellow 
lilies  (Connecticut  Yankee)  in 
a glass  vase,  narrow  as  a hip 
flask,  to  the  soft-focus  green  of 
the  garden  and  a sunlit  grass 
path.  This  and  other  inspira- 
tional arrangements  in  this 
book  seem  to  epitomize  the 
best  in  the  art. 

A Delft  jar  of  acanthus, 
hydrangeas  and  blue  agapan- 
thus  with  single  stems  of 
cream  delphinium  and  holly- 
hock is  a wonder  of  depth  and 
definition.  It  gives  a strong 
overall  impression,  but  once 
you  start  looking  into  it,  you 
see  linle  shapes;  honesty  be- 
comes not  the  cliche  of  peeled 


Angus:  House  of  Pitmuies, 
Guthrie,  by  Forfar,  Frioekftekn 
I'/tm,  route  A932;  semi- 
formal  old  walled  gardens, 
roses,  herbaceous  borders, 
wide  variety  of  shrubs, 
riverside  walk,  turreted 
dovecote;  admission  £1:  plants 
for  sale;  fruit  daily  until  Oct 
2: 2-5pm. 

Buckinghamshire; 

Harewood,  Harewood  Road, 
ChaKont  St  Giles;  at  mini 
roundabout  in  Little  Chalfont 
Village,  S to  Cokes  Lana, 
Harewood  Road  is  200  yards 
on  Left,  1 acre,  unusual 
shrubs,  conifers,  hardy  plants, 
old  shrub  roses,  climbers, 
clematis,  pool,  sink  gardens, 
year-round  interest; 
admission  80p,  child  30p;  Sun, 
Sept  16, 2-fipm;  also  by 
appointment  (02404  3553). 
Cambridgeshire:  Anglesey 
Abbey,  Lode,  Cambridge;  in 
village  of  Lode,  6m  NE  of 
Cambridge  on  B1102;  100-acre 
garden;  house  built  about 
1600;  admission  house  and 
garden  £3.50,  garden  only 
£1.50;  house  until  Oct  16.  Wed 
to  Sun,  1.30-5.30pm; 
garden  to  Oct  16,  Mon  to  Fri, 

1.30- 5 .30pm  Sat  and  Sun, 
noon-5. 30pm. 

Cheshire:  Dunham  Mat 
3m  SW  of  Altrincham  of 
junction  1 9 off  M6,  junction 
7 off  M56;  30  rooms  open, 
moat  provides  power  for 
working  Elizabethan  mill; 
recently  replanted  gardens; 
250-acre  deer  park;  admission 
house  and  garden  £2.50, 
children  £1 , family  ticket  £6; 
daily  until  Oct  30  except  Fri; 
house  1-5pm;  garden  noon- 
5.30pm. 

Gloucestershire:  Hunts 
Court.  North  Nibley.  Durstey, 
2m  NW  of  Wotton-under- 
Edge;  from  Wotton  64060- 
Dursley  road,  turn  R in 
Nibley  at  Btack  Horse,  fork  left 
after  '4m;  2V»  acres, 
unusual  shrubs.  400  varieties 
of  all  roses,  herbaceous 
and  heather  beds;  admission 
70p,  child  free;  open  Tues 
to  Sat  until  September  30, 2- 
6pm;  also  by  appointment 
(0453  47440). 

Hampshire:  Mill  Court.  3m 
NEot  Alton  on  S side  of  A31 , 
turn  off  at  sign  marked  Mill 
Court,  immediately  after 
crossing  Wey  river, - 
herbaceous  border,  roses, 
many  climbing,  with 
clematis,  shrubs,  autumn 
colour;  admission  50p,  child 
10p;  Suns  Sept  1 8 and  25; 

2.30- 6pm. 

Hereford  and 
Worcestershire:  Old  Court 
Nurseries.  Walwyn  Road. 
Colwati,  3m  W of  Malvern  on 
B4218;  1%  acres,  National 
Collection  of  Michaelmas 
daisies,  herbaceous 
borders,  alpine  beds;  collecting 
box  for  charity;  Suns  Sept 
18  and  25.  Oct  2, 9, 16;  1 0am- 
1pm,and2-5pm. 

Kent  Turkey  Court, 

Ashford  Road,  Maidstone; 
leave  M20  at  exit  7 to  town 
centre;  take  A2Q,  E to  entrance 
%m;  large  garden,  lawns, 
lake,  river,  waterfall,  walled 
rose  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
herbaceous  borders; 
adlmisskm  75p,  child  20p; 

Sun,  2-6pm. 

Oxfordshire:  Upton  House, 
Banbury,  off  A422;  formal 
garden,  flowers,  shrubs, 
fruits,  vegetables,  autumn 
foliage,  long  valley,  two 
lakes;  to  end  of  Sept,  Sat  to 
Wed;  Oct,  Sat  and  Sun;  2- 
6pm. 

Somerset  Kites  Croft 
Westbury-sub-Mendip.  5m  NW 
of  Wells;  at  Westbury  Cross 
on  A371  turn  uphill,  right  to 
square  and  left  up  Free  Hilt 
to  Kites  Croft  Road;  2 acre 
garden,  shrubs,  trees, 
rockery,  fine  views  to 
Glastonbury;  admission  £1, 
child  30p;  Sun;  2-5pm. 

Sussex:  COwbeech  Farm, 
Cowbeech,  4m  NE  of 
Hailsham;  A271  to 
Amerstone,  turn  N for 
Cowbeech:  5 acres,  dell 
with  waterfall,  bog  and  herb 
garden,  fine  trees  and 
shrubs,  Japanese  garden 
being  developed,  woodland 
walk;  admission  £1 . OAPs  and 
children  50p;  Suns  Sept  18 
and  25;  2-5.30pm. 


Roy  Hay 


BRIDGE 


A helping  hand  for  the  Calvados 


Deauville,  despite  the  in- 
troduction of  fruit  machines 
in  die  casino , still  retains  a 
backcloth  of  faded  Edwardian 
elegance  to  set  _ off  the 
langoustines  and  wild  straw- 
berries. But  for  the  British 
team  any  happy  nostalgiawas 
soured  by  an  abysmal  perfor- 
mance in  the  Invitation  event, 
when  they  finished  a poor, 
sixth  of  six.  There  were  some 
excuses,  but  nol  enough. 

Rob  Sheehan  had  to  plead 
guilty  on  the  following  exhibit, 
which  was  put  to  the  jury  over 
a night-cap. 

Teams.  East-West  Game. 
Dealer  South- 
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rwnite  East-West’s  silence 
inD?Twd!W  Sheehan 
received  the  testing  lead  of 
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dummy’s  trump  holding  to 
the  Queen  of  spades  alone. 

In  danger  of  losing  trump 
control,  Sheehan  played  a 
heart  to  the  which  West 
won  with  the  S?A.  Now  West 
defended  welL  Rather  than 
giving  his  partner  a heart 
ruff,  which  would  have 
forced  Sheehan  into  a win- 
ning line.  West  switched  to  a 
dub.  Sheehan  won  in  hand, 
ruffed  a diamond  in  dummy, 
and  returned  to  hand  with  a 
dub  to  draw  a round  of 
trumps.  But  when  East  ruffed 
the  second  round  of  hearts  he 
was  able  to  cash  his  Ace  of 
diamonds  to  defeat  the  con- 
traa 

Perhaps  it  was  a trifle 
unlucky  to  find  the  hearts 
4-1,  but  with  the  trumps 
breaking  3-2  and  the  honours 
•divided,  you  cannot  blame 
the  fetes.  Technically  it  is 
probably  better  to  Stan  the 
trumps  with  the  4Q.  And 
again,  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  win  the  club 
switch  in  dummy  and  run  the 
Queen  of  spades.  No  certain- 
ty, but  if  (t  loses  then  at  least 
you  can  justifiably  claim  to 
be  unlucky. 

It  was  my  turn  to  do 
something  silly  on  this  hand 
in  our  match  against  Italy. 
T earns.  East- West  Game. 
Dealer  West 
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N0(4)  NO 

Opening  lead  43 
(1)  Usually.  as  here,  equwatsnt  to  a pass. 
(2i  Showmg  tne  minors. 

<3|  Forcing. 

(4)  Absolutely  correct 

I won  the  first  trick  with 
the  *A  and,  with  the  miscon- 
ceived notion  of  simplifying 
the  defence,  cashed  the  vK. 
What  a mug’s  shot.  Capri 
won  my  continuation  of  the 
♦2  with  his  +9  and  played 
the  VQ.  discarding  a dia- 
mond from  dummy.  The 
contract  was  now  secure. 
Stubbornly  I pushed  on  with 
another  club,  which  present- 
ed declarer  with  an  overtrick. 

It  is  obvious,  or  should 
have  been,  that  South  has  at 
most  one  diamond.  Whether 
the  Queen  of  clubs  or  a small 
club  is  the  better  return  at- 
irick  two  is  debatable.  The 
play  of  the  deservedly 
cost  a round  of  old  Calvados. 

Jeremy  Flint. 


CROSSWORD 


CONCISE  NO  1670 

8 Collins  Concise  Dictionary  will  be  give 


: given  for  the  first  fwo 


mmm 

m sa 


Prizes  of  the  I9S8  Collins  Concise  Dictionary  . 
coned  solutions  opened  on  Thursday,  September  Entries .should  be 

addressed  to  The  Times  Concise  Crossword  Competition,  l Pennington 
Street.  London.  Ei  9XN.  The  winners  and  solution  wiU  be  announced  on 
Saturday.  September  24. 

ACROSS 

1 Take  revenge  (6) 

5 Exposed  (5) 

.8  Prize  trophy  t3) 

9 Ruin  (6) 

10  Throw  out  (6) 

11  Focal  points (4) 

12  Lonely  (8) 

14  Servile  agent  (6) 

15  Tamper  with  (6) 

16  Profitable  (S) 

18  Opera  song  (4) 

19  Boundary  (6) 

21  Abstract  (6) 

22  Afflict  (31 

23  Turn  (5) 

24  Consuming  (6) 

DOWN 

2 Highest  military 
gallantry  award 

3 Art  of  nourishing 

4 Command  level  (7) 

5 Forestage  (5) 

6 British  India  rule 

(3) 

7 Rotting  (131 

13  Euehanst(9) 

15  Increase  tenfold  (7) 

17  Maxim  (51 

20  Chester  river (3) 

SOLUTION  TO  NO  1 664 

ACROSS  1 Bangle  S Eaves  8 Lax  9 SfriielO  Pent-up  11  Beta 
12  Telemark  MPillar  15  Chubby  16  Ethereal  18 Tusk  19  Ablaze 

21  Ischia  22  Rod  23  Enemy  24  Energy 
DOWN  2 Unpredictable  3 Grisaille  4 Elector  5 Expel  6 Van 
7 Square-bashing  13  Moustache  15  Collide  17  Every  20  Ale 

Name  — 


SOLUTION  TO  NO  1669 

ACROSS:  f Supine  4Stampi  f Tatar 

10  Hinge  11  Date  12  Tipstaff  14  Remote 
iSCobweb  18  Draughty  20  True  22  Vodka 
23  Lurcher  25  Locale  26  Utopia 
DOWN:  iSil  2 Phantom  3 Nuts  5 Co- 
hesion 6 Mania  7 Ineffable  8 Dm  id 

11  Daredevil  13  Stagnant  16  Worship 
17 Stale  19 Asdic  21  Grit  24Ria 

The  August  Bank  Holiday  Jumbo  Crossword  will 
now  be  judged  on  Monday  September  26  and  the 
winners  aunaouced  on  Sanoday  October  l. 
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Enjoying  a country  ramble,  unobstructed,  is  a rare  event.  Alan  Franks  explores  tne  reasons  ^ 

In  pursuit  of  the  original  path 

JHL  ^ Ranv  Greenwood 


Once  upon  a time  there  was  a 
savage  bull  with  a bad  hang- 
over who  snorted  steam  from 
each  nostril  at  high  pressure 
and  clawed  the  ground  with  his  nearside 
front  hoof,  ready  to  charge. 

He  somehow  managed  to  station 
himself  in  whichever  field  you  were 
crossing,  whether  in  Cornwall  or  Cum- 
bria, and  his  function  was  to  turn  a quiet 
country  stroll  into  a crash  course  on  how 
to  become  El  Cordobes. 

This  cartoon  creature  thrived  so  well 
on  the  terror  of  intruders  that  he  seemed 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  all  fanners  who  did 
not  like  strangers  on  their  acres,  and  as 
an  emblem  of  exclusion  he  had  no  peers 
in  the  landL 

He  is  still  there,  particularly  in  the 
urban  imagination,  but  bis  profile  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen;  he  has  been 
upstaged  by  a quieter,  subtler,  but  just  as 
ubiquitous  device  — the  plough ed-up 
footpath.  What  the  one  achieved  through 
fear,  the  other  achieves  through 
frustration. 

Tomorrow  the  Ramblers*  Association 
is  bolding  a series  of  some  20  local  rallies 
up  and  down  the  country  with  the  aim  of 
drawing  attention  to  rights  of  way  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  have  become 
in  effect  impassable.  The  farmer  is  by  no 
means  the  only  culprit  cited,  and  even 
when  he  is,  he  does  not  always  stand 
accused  of  wilful  obstructionism. 

There  is  always  that  most  reliable 
scapegoat,  the  local  authority, 
and  beyond  that  a state  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  habitual 
walkers,  puts  the  prerogati  ve  of  the  food 
producer  above  the  public’s  legitimate 
rights  of  access;  not  on  paper  perhaps, 
but  in  praiice. 

The  issue  has  become  so  complex,  the 
changes  so  rapid  and  the  feelings  so  high, 
that  we  could  do  worse  than  approach 
the  field  of  debate  through  a single  and 
precise  point  of  access.  Our  photograph 
shows  three  men  in  a field.  The  two  on 
the  left  want  to  walk  along  a footpath 
clearly  marked  on  the  large-scale  map 
between  the  villages  of  Ince  Blundell  and 
Lydiate,  where  the  northern  suburbs  of 
Liverpool  start  giving  way  to  open 
countryside. 

The  man  on  the  right  is  not  keen  on 
the  idea,  and  is  motioning  them  towards 
a detour.  His  route  may  be  a few  hundred 
yards  longer  than  the  others*  proposed 
one,  but  it  will  get  them  to  where  they 
want  to  go,  which  is  a point  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  River  Alt 
Maybe,  the  man  in  the  middle  is 
saying,  but  what  has  happened  to  the 


Press,  pressure  group  and 
pressurised.  Times  walking  writer 
Alan  Franks  Qefl)  and  the  Ram- 
blers’ Association's  countryside 
officer  David  Beskine  (centre),  a re 
shown  an  alternative  route  by  a 
Lancashire  farmer. 

They  were  looking  for  the  right 
of  way  stretching  away  to  the  left 
ont  of  the  picture,  but  found  only  a 
field  of  turnips. 

When  they  reached  the  river 
bank  at  the  point  where  the  map 
shows  the  right  of  way  crossing  the 
River  Alt,  they  mysteriously  found 
a bridge  too  few. 


actual  right  of  way?  It  has  been 
completely  lost  beneath  a crop  of 
turnips,  and  this  amounts  to  a criminal 
offence.  Yes.  says  the  man  on  the  right, 
but  what  was  the  point  of  preserving  a 
footpath  through  a working  field,  when 
no-one  ever  walked  that  way? 

They  would  walk  that  way,  if  only  the 
path  were  maintained,  returns  the  mid- 
dle man.  This  brings  the  argument 


straight  into  what  we  could  call  the 
Cause  22  of  access  politics.  Paraphrased, 
this  runs  as  follows;  the  less  use  which  a 
footpath  receives,  the  less  shall  become 
the  public’s  right  to  use  it 
You  may  by  now  have  realised  that  the 
man  on  the  right  is  the  farmer;  the  one  in 
the  middle  is  the  countryside  officer  of 
the  Ramblers’  Association,  and  the  one 
on  the  left,  silent  until  now,  is  your 
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WESTON  PARK  SHROPSHIRE 

H rule.  .luri'tiim  12  Mil 

SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER 
17th  & 18th  1988. 


"REGARDED  BY  MANY  AS  THE  BEST  SHOW  OF  THE  SEASON" 
(Shooting  News  No.  270)  ■ 


Further  enquiries 

Telephones 
(05436)  71870 
(0543)  204162 


VISIT  VS  AT  THE  HIGH  STREET,  MAYFIELD,  SUSSEX 


E3 


We  have  an  extensive  range  of  spaniqg  guns 
English  and  European 


REPAIRS  • BLACKING  • FITTING. 

We  have  also  a superb  selection  of  Accessories,  Country 
Clothing  and  Footwear. 

BARBOUR 

AIGLE,  RIPPER,  PARKER-HALE,  OPTRONIC. 

CkiMdaiqe  a*d  boy  in  gm. 

Ring;  Mayfield  (0435)  873288 


fflGHWOOD  SHOOTING  GROUND 
NR.  BRENTWOOD  ESSEX 

OFFER  A WIDE  RANGE  OF 
CORPORATE  CLAY  PIGEON  SHOOTING  DAYS 
WITH  EXCELLENT  SPORTING  LAYOUTS 
GOOD  FOOD,  DRINK.  AND  ACCOMMODATION 

ALL  IN  PLEASANT  RURAL  SURROUNDINGS 

PLEASE  RING  DAVE  DIXON  FOR  A DAY 
COMPLETELY  TAYLORED  TO  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

TEL:  64023  49257 

HIGHWOOD  SHOOTING  GROUND. 
SHEPHERDS  HILL,  HAROLD  WOOD 
ESSEX  RM3  ONJ 


Chatcombe  Estate  Shooting  School 

Tuition  and  Practica  Company  Days  -Gunfitting 
Gone  Shooting  - Grouse,  Pheasants  40*  - 120*,  Partridges,. Rabbits, 
Woodcock,  Pigeon 
Sporting  FJ.TASC  and  English 
DTL  and  ACT  now  available,  Instruction  by  professionals. 
Cbatconbe,  CobeHey.  OitHwdbaa,  GL53  ME  Tel  (0242  87)  391 
only  Ihr  Brian,  Bristol.  40min  Oxford  90  mns  London. 


The  Doveridge  Sporting  Club 

EATON  HALL,  UPUOODS  ROAD,  DOVERIDGE,  DERBYSHIRE,  DEfi  5LN 


Stoned  oa  the  L 

The  Dowridgr  Sparing  Cbb  bn  ok  d tfa  fines  ipcri*  Ujoob  in  ita 
comet,  nidi  rapt  tad  fnanmbi  to  d nn  Ve  kc  open  fee 

corpora  dtp,  pmieemi  astrai  Monbji  ft)  ftidqinrf  fix  3D  AM  rpocdiv 
tftmj  iboaa  e«j  Sxatdiy  md  Saadi*. 


For  more  details 


Richard  Suffer 


on  0889  565986 


WALKING  & RAMBLING  HOLIDAYS 

DORDOGNE;  PYRENEES; 

CAMABGU&  TURKEY: 

SPANISH  ANDALUCIA:  PORTUGAL 
AH  Tours  includes  m Price 
Cost  Of  Excursions 
Ring  or  WMo  For  Broctare 

GRAHAM  FAITH  FULL  ACTIVITY  HOLIDAYS  ITD„ 

3-5  SHEEP  MARKET  STAMFORD  UNCS  PE9  2RB 
TeUBTBO  66280  Wed-Son.  tadasive 


effort R *29 ales 
S Rooting  ScRool 

SEALAND  MANOR,  Nr  Chester. 

0244-812219 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  CLAY  TARGET  CENTRE 

TINKER  LANE,  RWFHMTH,  YORK,  YOZ  3RH 

m My  operational  ffedMes  include  4 DTL.  4 Sheet  Inc  0SU1  and  Spordn 
Large  dub  house,  facetiae  to  cater  far  d the  family. 
tHngaey  dee  aad  prints  partta  Hdant  tepsMnNat 
8uffet/3  eotne  meals  etc isvaBaUle  to  autt your  personal  needs. 
Tuition  by  appointment.  Open  B days  a waok  tor  practice  etc. 

TEL:  0904  838120  - Office  Hours 


SCOTLAND 

DALVENNAN  SHOOTING  GROUND 
K3RKMICHAEL-  AYRSHIRE 

The  only  Shooting  ground  in  Sooduxi  open  every  day  - except  Monday 
•SKEET  -PRACTICE 

* D.TL.  • COACHING 

! AJLT.  - COMPETITIONS 

* SPORTING  - PRIVATE  PARTIES 

STUMTEO  BETWEEN  XBtXMICHAEL  AMD  PATNA 

0292  531  134 


COACHING  OR  PRACTISE  AVAILABLE 
TUESDAY-SATURDAY  INCLUSIVE 

F1TASC  • SP0HTIH6  • TOWERS  • SKEET  • ABT  • DTL 
STEVE  MIDDLEDITCH  0935  83625 

B*hindThmCUtvPtB0onCmf».A37-{Dotc}i9Ster-Yma*il).Near£*Mnbat.DonM 


WANTED 

1 0 Good 

Sportsmen, /Women 

to  join  a Wild  Boar  Shooting 
Party  in  the  Indian  Sub- 
Continent.  An  adventure 
with  a difference  for 
those  who  have. tried 
everything.  Fully  escorted 
5 star  service. 

Try  This 

FOR  DETAILS: 
PILGRIMAGE  TOURS 
TEL:  (0484)  435466 


HANDMADE  BUN  CABINETS 
a SOUR  HARDWOOD 

FULLY  METAL  UNES  STANDARD 
STYLES  AVAILABLE 
ALSO  MADE  TO  INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

FOP  COLOUR  BROCHURE  EBB  TO 

MRDHEH  & BANWSTER 
STONE  HOUSE.  COWatl,  DSNT 
I NR.  SEDBBUSH  CUMBRIA  LAID  5HL 
TEL:  05875  38Q 


SCOTTISH 
GUN  SHOW 

1 7th  A Ifth  September  1988 
CLAY  FIDGEON  SHOOTING 
GAME  SHOOTING 
indoor  handgun  centre 
FULLY  STOCKED  GUN  SLOP 
For  Farther  Information  And 
Detail* 

Phone  or  Write  » 

hawthornden 

SCOOTING  CENTRE 
78  High  St 


Mid  Lothian 
EH19  2AE 
TeL-  031  660 1111 


¥ 


SYMONDS  CANOE  HIRE 
Nomwwtti 
Gwent 

Lefew  and  adventure  on  t 
Hire  of  stafie  Kayaks 
and  Cm*fea  canoes. 

8UC  Instruction  anBable 


0600 


JACKSONS  OF  ENFIELD 


Sportng  Engtefi  and  foreign  guts. 

Hammer  guts  and  codectus  dams. 
Fufl  taiga  of  dotting,  day  accessorial 
KW/Wettey  air  rifles. 
OPEN:  Mon-Fri  10.15-7.1  Spin 
Saturday  &30‘7J30pm 


correspondent  The  photo  therefore 
might  be  said  to  show,  from  left  to  right, 
press,  pressure  group  and  pressurised. 

Despite  appearances,  we  had  not  gone 
in  search  of  a confrontation,  but  of  that 
right  of  way,  so  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally shown  in  the  so-called  “definitive 
survey"  map  which  each  county  pro- 
duces. We  were  scarcely  ankle  deep  in 
the  turnips,  (and  by  now  of  course 
technically  trespassing  since  we  were 
almost  certainly  not  on  the  right  of  way 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  couldn't 
find  it)  than  the  fanner,  as  if  on  cue, 
appeared  in  his  lan drover  to  see  what 
was  afoot  Who  could  blame  him? 

The  Ince  to  Lydiate  footpath  has  an 
extra  complication,  although  this  does 
not  make  it  unique.  On  the  map  it 
proceeds  to  the  River  Alt  crosses  it,  and 
continues  on  the  other  side.  Or  rather, 
the  right  of  way  does.  The  footpath 
would  gladly  do  likewise,  were  it  not  for 
the  small  but  crucial  matter  of  a missing 
bridge.  It  fell  to  pieces  almost  a century 
ago  and  has  never  since  been  replaced. 
Under  existing  law  the  responsibility  to 
maintain  the  public  right  of  way,  which 
in  this  instance  means  suppiyinga  means 
of  foot  crossing,  falls  to  the  locaJ 
authority. 

See  it  through  the  farmer’s  eyes.  Some 
rickettv  carpentry  collapsed  next  to  his 
land  while  Victoria  still  reigned;  there 
was  not  a great  deal  he  could  do  about  it 
The  path,  apparently  used  by  worship- 
pers making  their  way  to  the  church  at 
Lydiate  from  west  of  the  Alt,  followed 
into  disuse.  Why,  when  he  uses  his  land 
for  vegetable  production,  should  he 
shave  through  his  field  what  would  be  no 
more  than  a commemorative  line? 

He  could  point  out  that  be  has 
even  set  up  a detour  path 
around  another  field,  by 
which  a walker  may  reach  the 
bank.  Then,  one  bright  Wednesday  in 
September,  along  comes  this  busybody 
from  the  Ramblers'  Association  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  breaking  the  law,  and  that 
it  is  his  turnips,  not  our  boots,  which  are 
doing  the  encroaching-  Worst  of  all,  the 
Rambler  is  right. 

There  is  indeed  a diversion,  but  it  is 
easy  to  go  astray  between  the  drainage 
ditches  and  the  built-up  river  bank  by 
which  these  wetlands  were  reclaimed  for 
farming  200  years  ago.  Besides,  until  the 
diversion  order  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  local  authority  - even  this  can  be  a 
lengthy  process  if  objectors  manage  to 
force  a public  enquiry  — walkers  are  not 
obliged  to  take  it. 

Let  us  forget  about  tbe  details  of 
Lydiate  for  a moment,  and  think  of  tbe 
points  it  raises.  There  are  literally 
thousands  of  similar  encounters  taking 
place  every  summer  in  the  British 
countryside;  they  may  often  descend  into 
tetchy  duellings  among  some  half- 
remembered  small  print,  or  even  into 
open  abuse.  The  point  is  that  the  two 
have  different  expectations  of  the 
countryside  and,  as  often  as  not  rather 
irreconcilable  visions  of  the  world. 

To  the  farmer,  the  stroppy  walker  well- 
versed  in  his  rights  (let  us  call  him  the 
Radical  Rambler)  is  anathema  — a red 
flag  to  a bulL  Worse,  he  is  a pedant  with 
no  respect  for  the  farm  as  shop  floor,  and 
if  he  wants  to  go  for  a walk,  he  is  blessed 
with  countless  options  without  having  to 
preserve  ways  whose  raison  d'etre  is  long 
gone. 

To  the  Radical  Rambler  on  the 
other  hand  many  formers  are 
cynical  law-breakers,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  prosecutions 
for  alleged  offences  related  to  ploughing 
can  only  be  brought  by  the  highways 
authority,  and  not  by  private  individ- 
uals. 

For  much  of  the  R A membership 
(never  again  can  the  organization  be 
confused  with  the  Royal  Academy),  the 
subject  is  inextricably  linked  with  fun- 
damental ideals  of  individual  liberty, 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  right  to  roam. 

As  such,  the  movement  frequently 
bears  the  political  echoes  of  the  great 
access  showdowns  of  the  inter-war  years, 
most  notably  the  organized  trespass  on 
the  grouse  moors  around  Kinder  Scout 
in  Derbyshire  in  19S1 
To  describe  tomorrow's  series  of 
rallies  in  the  same  breath  as  that  would 
be  to  punish  it  with  mock-heroic,  and  yet 
it  is  a descendant  of  die  same  impulse. 
Today  the  association  is,  at  62,000  and 
growing  by  1,000  a year,  more  populous 
than  it  has  ever  been,  and  has,  re  its 
director  Alan  Mattingly,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  the  younger  generation  of 
political  players  in  the  outdoors  arena. 

In  1988  a walk  in  tbe  countryside  is  a 
hot  political  potato.  There  are  several 


Walks  in  the  following  areas  are  planned 
as  part  of  tomorrow's  Forbidden 
Britain  Day: 

1)  Mid-Lancashire.  The  absence  of  a 
bridge  across  the  River  Alt  (see  above) 
severs  a right  of  way.  Starts  at  i 1.30  am 
at  Lydiate  village  ball,  just  north  of 
Maghull  on  the  A567. 

2)  Derbyshire  Dales.  National  Trust 
opposes  route  along  the  bank  of  the 
River  Dove,  crossing  N T land  in 
Milltfole.  Stans  at  10.30  am  at  picnic  site 
on  Tissington  Trail  close  to  A515  and 
Alsop-en-le-Dale. 

3)  Oxfordshire.  Massive  plougbing-up 
and  missing  stiles  in  the  path  network  at 

'Oddington,  seven  miles  north  east  of 
Oxford.  Starts  at  10. IS  am  at  Oddington 
crossroads. 

4)  Bedfordshire.  Six-mile  walk  with 
Bedfordshire  County  Council  to  pro- 
mote policies  which  have  led  to  footpath 
clearance  and  erection  of  waymarks. 
Starts  at  IQ.Q0  am  at  the  car  park, 
Amplhfll  Park,  AmplhiU. 

5)  Buckinghamshire.  Figure-of-eight 
walk  (five  miles  in  the  morning,  four  in 
the  afternoon)  to  point  out  the  need  for 
freeing  the  district's  footpaths  from 
obstruction.  Starts  10  am  and  2.00  pm  at 
HansJope  Church,  Han  slope. 

6)  Gloucestershire.  Two  anti-obstruction 
walks.  One  starts  at  9.30  am  at 
Winchcombe  Library  car  park.  Second* 
starts  at  3 pm  from  layby  on  A38  at 
Brockridge  Common,  three  miles  north 
ofTewkesbury. 

7)  Hertfordshire.  A 12-mUer  to  persuade 
Herts  County  Council  to  look  at  34  paths 
missing  from  its  definitive  map.  Starts  at 
9.45  am  at  WestmJU  Lane  Icklefield,  off 
the  A600,  1.25  miles  north  ofHitchin. 

8)  Kent  Access  denied  on  some  sections 
of  Royal  Military  Canal  bank.  Starts  at 
(0.30  am  at-  picnic  site  on  canal  north 
side  at  West  Hythe.  Also  a walk  ( with 
Canterbury  councillors)  through  much- 
obstructed  and  barbed  wired  country- 

reasons  for  this,  not  least  the  colossal  rise 
of  walking  asa  leisure  activity.  Different 
bodies  put  out  different  figures  based  on 
different  criteria,  but  a consensus  is  that 
nearly  10  million  people  go  for  a “long 
walk”  (two  miles  or  more),  as  a 
deliberate  activity  at  least  once  a month. 

At  the  same  time,  footpaths  have  been 
lost  from  the  face  of  the  land  at  a rate 
impossible  to  record,  particularly  in  the 
“grain  prairie”  regions  such  as  East 
Anglia. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  arc  in 
England  and  Wales  some  135,000  miles 
of  pedestrian  rights  of  way.  The  R A, 
which  admittedly  has  an  axe  to  grind, 
argues  with  a weight  of  evidence  that  of 
these,  doty  a smuperoentag^  roughly  a 


side.  Starts  at  10  am  by  the  railway 
bridge  in  Shalmsford  Street,  Canterbury. 

9)  Lake  District  Two  walks  against 
“council  failure”  to  reinstate  a footbridge 
across  the  River  Winster.  Starts  at  1 1.30 
am  at  Cartmel  Fell  Church,  and  1.00  pm 
at  Witherslack  Hall. 

10)  Loudon.  A 15-mile  walk  (with 
opportunities  for  shorter  ones)  to  pro- 
mote better  access  to  the  banks  of  the 
River  Wandle  and  so  provide  a riverside 
route  from  Wandsworth  to  Croydon. 
Starts  at  9.30  am  at  Putney  Bridge 
Station. 

1 1 ) Norfolk.  A choice  of  three-,  six-,  and 
12-mile  walks  to  highlight  ploughing, 
planting  and  ditching  blight  Starts  at 
10.30  am  at  Long  Stratton  Leisure 
Centre,  Swan  Lane.  Long  Stratton. 

12)  Lancashire.  Forest  of  Bowland. 
Some  access  gained  by  the  R A,  but 
much  still  denied.  Stans  at  10.30  am  at 
Langden  Beck  car  park.  Trough  of 
Bowland. 

1 3)  Durham.  Effects  of  modern  forming 
onpShts  of  way.  Five  miles,  starting  at 
2.00  pm  ax  Bishopston  Church,  between 
Bishop  Auckland  and  Stockton-on-Tees. 

14)  Somerset  Part  of  the  campaign  to 
reinstate  paths  after  ploughing  at  Abbey 
Farm  Estate,  near  Yeovil.  Meet  at  10.30 
am,  at  the  information  centre,  Petters 
Way  car  park,  Yeovil. 

15)  Suffolk.  Inauguration  of  an  11-mile 
cmrufor  walk  from  Bury  to  Ickworth 
Park.  Starts  at  1 1 am  at  Hardwick  Heath 
car  park.  Bury  SL  Edmunds. 

16)  Surrey.  Ploughing-up  and  non- 
rcinstatement.  Seven-mile  walk  starting 

Thuraley  21  the  car  by  ***  A3a* 

1 7)  North  Yorkshire.  Scarcity  of  riehmnf 
way  leading  to  Upper^^r5-0 
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12-mile  walk. 
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Shoot 

to 

thrill 

Clay-pigeon  shooting,  whether  pursued 
as  an  Olympic  discipline  or  a social 
sport  that  encourages  beginners,  exerts 
a strong  appeal.  David  Young  examines 
the  nature  of  this  popular  addiction 


the  day-pigeon  layout  often  mean  that 
fewer  half-chances  are  attempted  by 
game  shooters  and  more  dean  and 
humane  kills  are  recorded. 

Though  mostly  game  shots  have  a go 
at  clay  pigeons,  the  vast  majority  of  day- 
pigeon  shooters  have  no  interest  in  game 
shooting.  They  enjoy  each  other's  com- 
pany and  compare  their  skills,  but  day- 
pigeon  shooting  is  not  something  that 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  anti- 
blood sports  campaigner. 

It  can  be  enjoyed  by  both  sexes  and  it 
can  involve  a regain  degree  of  dressing- 
up.  Visit  any  day-pigeon  shoot  and  you 
will  see  what  I mean.  The 


No  eday  pigeon  shooting  enthu- 
siast would  ever  admit  pub- 
licly that  the  reason  they  were 
first  attracted  to  the  sport  is 
because  it  is  a grown-up  way  of  achieving 
the  same  satisfaction  that  a child  feels 
when  a stone  is  thrown  through  a pane  of 
glass,  a sheet  of  ice  is  shattered  on  a 
garden  pond  or  a china  plate  is 
deliberately  broken. 

The  feeling  experienced  when,  for  the 
first  time  a shotgun  is  shouldered  and 
pointed  towards  a flying  clay  pigeon,  the 
trigger  is  pulled  and  the  day  shatters  into 
a cloud  of  dark  dust  — another  thing 
about  clay-pigeon  shooting  is  that  begin- 
ners always  seem  to  be  remarkably 
succesful  — is  one  of  sheer  delight,  and 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Sport  is  attracting  so  many  new 
followers. 

There  are  other  reasons,  of  course. 

Clay-pigeon  shooting,  in  the  form  of 
Trap  and  SJceet,  are  two  Olympic 
disciplines  and  are  demanding  sports 
which  require  a high  degree  of  physical 
preparation  as  well  as  a mental  approach 
which  only  a few  people  can  achieve. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  reflexes  which 
took  Jackie  Stewart  to  his  series  of 
Formula  One  world  championships  had 
earlier  been  good  enough  to  almost  get 
him  into  the  British  Olympic  clay-pigeon 
shooting  team  for  the  Tokyo  Olympics. 

He  was,  in  feet  offered  a place  as  first 
reserve  and  would  have  probably  been  in 
the  final  team,  but  turned  it  down 
because  he  knew  that  his  first  Formula 
One  contract  with  BRM  was  about  to  be 
offered.  , . _ 

jssssexsassA  g-isrs 

searon  ahead  and  the  skills  coached  on  the  Clay  Pigeon  Shooting  Association. 
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A ^day  day-pigeofr^The  Shooting  Box  at  Great  BriekUD,  near  Milton  Keynes  supervised  by  the  keen  eye  of  instructor  David  Duncombe 

up.  Visit  any  day-pigeon  shoot  and  you  A B000  aay  Ior  y his«5u“  • -t  9 <®‘ 

desenbed  by  the  wearer  ‘Not  something  to  attract  anti-blood  campaigners 

as  practical  while  the  . ^ _ invariahlv  clav-Dieeon  and  automatic  weapons,  but  nev 
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spectator  may  regard  it  as  eccentric. 
Ditto  the  footwear,  and  as  for  the 
shooting  vests  and  jackets. 

fter  afl,  tins  is  a sport  and  a 
pa«tim<»  and  why  shouldn’t 
someone  spend  thousands  on  a 
— — made-to-measure  gun  and  then 
viat  Oxfem  for  their  shooting  dothes,  or 
buy  a mass-produced  gun  made  in  a 
Russian  industrial  inferno  and  then 
dress  in  designer-shooting  kit  The 
shattered  day  pigeon,  after  all  doesn’t 
know  the  difference  and  day-pigeon 
shooting  is,  for  most,  fun. 

However,  like  golf;  day-pigeon  shootr 

ing  can  become  addictive  and  expensive. 

A perfectly  safe  and  adequate  gun  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  the  price  of  a set  of 

gotf  dubs,  and  beginners  do  not  need  to 

spend  anything,  apart  from  the  costs  of 
their  cartridges  and  the  costs  of  the  day 

• - 4<l 1 . fl!l«  Uln^fr  kwffla 
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At  such  a dub  they  will  be  able  to  try 
the  sport  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  and  certified  coach  while  fully 
covered  by  CPSA  and  club  insurance 
policies. 

Once  hooked  the  costs  can  mount 
Reckon  on  lOp  every  time  the  trigger  is 
pulled  for  the  costs  of  cartridges,  days 
and  entry  fees,  and  guns  can  cost  as 
much  as  a small  family  hatchback.  It  is 
worth  remembering  that  guns  of  that 
quality  can  be  regarded  as  investments 
and  there  is  a healthy  secondhand 
market 

Prize  money  also  helps  defray  the  cost 
for  the  successful  and  £1 ,000  guns  often 
feature  as  prizes  at  the  bigger  shoots. 

A more  realistic  price  for  a quality 
double-barrel  over-and-undcr  gun.  12- 
bore  normally,  but  20  bore  for  younger 
shooters  are  equally  effective,  would  be 
between  £750  and  £1,000. 

Such  a gun  could  bear  a famous  name 
and  be  well  made,  but  do  not  expect  fine 
English  craftsmanship  at  that  price.  Such 


guns  are  mass-produced  products  from 
modern  computer  controlled  factories 
and  while  “Winchester  may  be  en- 
graved on  the  finely  polished  action- 
body  of  the  gun,  inside  the  parts  will  be 
stamped  “ Made  in  Japan.” 

Most  guns  for  clay-pigeon  shooting 
come  from  Italy,  Belgium  and  Spain  and 
they  are  ideally  suited  for  the  sport  A 
clay-pigeon  shooter  may  fire  200  shots  m 
a day  and  a fine  light-weight  English  gun. 
hand  crafted  for  carrying  across  a 
ploughed  field  in  pursuit  of  partridge  or 
pheasant  and  fired  25  times  in  an 
afternoon  would  be  unsuitable  for  such  a 
job. 

The  shooter's  shoulder  would  soon 
feel  the  strain  of  competition  cartridges 
being  fired  from  such  a gun  and  the  over- 
and-under  favoured  by  the  clay  shooter 
is  more  suited  to  the  sport 

The  advice  for  any  begjner  is  do  not 
buy  a gun  until  you  have  visited  a well 
run  dub  several  times  and  spoken  to 
people  who  have  been  involved  in  the 


sport  for  years  - invariably  clay-pigeon 
shooters  are  fine  ambassadors  for  their 
sport  and  are  only  too  willing  to  help  the 

beginner.  . 

club  will  also  have  its  favourite 
gunshop  where  sound  advice  will  be 

offered.  __  . 

In  addition  the  firearms  officer  at  the 
police  station  where  a potential  day 
shooter  applies  for  his  or  her  shotgun 
certificate  will  be  able  to  advise  on  gun 
security  equipment. 

Hns  and  catridges  should  be 
locked  away  securely  and 
separately  and  there  is  some 

merit  in  following  the  practice 

of  never  keeping  any  cartridges  on  the 
same  premises  where  a gun-  is  kept. 
Cartridges  will  be  on  sale  at  any  shooting 
ground  worth  the  name. 

Quite  rightly  any  sport  involving  guns 
is  at  present  under  scrutiny  and  new 
legislation,  tightening  the  rales  on  who  is 
entitled  to  hold  a shotgun  — they  are 
entirely  different  from  handguns,  rifles 


security  cq 
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and  automatic  weapons,  but  neverthe- 
less can  be  as  lethal  — is  being 
considered. 

Clay-pigeon  shooting  enthusiasts  have 
made  themselves  involved  in  the  debate 
through  their  clubs  and  through  the  Clay 
Pigeon  Shooting  Association. 

The  message,  quite  dearly  to  clay- 
pigeon  shooting  enthusiasts,  is  that  if 
they  want  to  continue  their  sport  and 
claim  a legitimate  right  to  hold  a shotgun 
certificate  then  they  will  have  to  do  so 
through  property  organized  and  con- 
trolled dubs  and  at  shoots  where  rules 
drawn  up  by  people  who  have  experience 
of  the  sport  are  rigidly  enforced. 

If  that  is  done  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  sport  should  not  continue  to  flourish 
and  provide  thousands  with  a safe  and 
enjoyable  pastime  and.  incidentally, 
Britain  with  the  prospect  of  welcoming 
home  more  Olympic  champions. 

• The  Clay  Pigeon  Shooting  Association. 
107  Epping  New  Road,  Buckhurst  Hill. 
Essex  IG95TQ 


Country  museums  are  changing,  as  Beryl  Dixon  discovers  in  Sussex 


John 


The  Weald  and 
Download  Open  Air 
Museum  at  Singleton 
in  Sussex  is  unique  in 

South  East  England.  From 
small  beginnings  twenty  years 

ago  when  it  was  established  by 

a founding  group,  it  has  grown 
to  become  one  of  the  larger 
independent  museums.  _ 

Now  a registered  chanty,  rt 
houses,  on  a 40  acre  woodland 
site,  a collection  of  over  30 
historic  “vernacular  or  «- 
dinary  buildings”  indndiiw 
ferns,  houses,  a school  oatt 

workshops  and  a market 


WOTKSnops  «um  « 
in  addition  to  representing  the 

traditional  trades  and  crafts  ot 
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In  the  heart  of  the  Weak!  ami  Downtond  Open  Air  M 

bit  is  not  a comfortable  walk 


children,  who  take  part  m 
activities  from  cooking  to 
learning  to  stilt  walk  from 
professional  entertainers  m 
medieval  garb  - and  it  also 
attracts  165,000  visitors  each 
year. 

A tour  of  the  whole  site 
takes  approximately  three 

onsinai  sites  uhjcki  ~ hours,  but  visitors  are  coiuuy  **• — 

other  solution.  The  thoughtfully  provided  with  a shop,  houses,  plumber  s and 

issS growing. Twenty brnUk  MSngtlSfoll route, and  joiner's  worktops.  It  foen 
inns  are  currently  in  for  those  with  passes  through^an^jtrea 

^fell  tour  leads  from  the 
introductory  exhibition  in  an 
18th  century  Sussex  torn  to  a 

Toll  Cottage,  also  from  aus- 
» brought  to  the  museum 
cratismeu.  . -tb  after  severe  damage  caused  by 

It  is  very  popular  wth  ^ then  follows  a path 

school  parties  and  local  a schoolbouse,  dwellings 

BiSSewSSrfilwS  SS^Ssi^LS^ book, 
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^Buddings  ofhistoric  interest 
under  threat  of  dennfotiMare 
rescued,  brought  to  Singleton 

fSTSeigh Sta*«g» 

and  carefully  reconstructed. 

• The  museum  does  not 
move  buildings  from  their 
original  sites  unless  thereisno 
Sfe?soIutipm  Tto  coDection 
wing.  Twe 

jugs  are  currently  — . 

awaiting  re-erection.  In  the 
early  days  the  museum  reted 

asfflastfss 

- “V  poputa;  with 

sLuuv*  turtles 

flies  — there 


in  wet  weather,  unless  you  are 
appropriately  dressed — to  the 

bam. 

The  second  or  shorter  route 
concentrates  on  a series  of 
buildings  much  closer  to- 
gether, forming  a town  mid 
village  grouping  of  a loth 
century  market  hall  medieval 


area 

containing  a 1 9th  century 
sawpit,  a smithy,  stables  and  a 
barn,  (from  where  horse- 
drawn  carriages  rides  may  be 
taken)  and  by  the  millpond,  a 
working  flour  mill  and 
windpump. 

Some  of  the  buildings  on 
both  routes  are  empty,  and 
children  may  become  bored 


book.  Others  have  various 
devices  to  hold  the  interest 

Walderton  House,  medieval 
framed,  but  rebuilt  in  the  17th 
century,  has  a recorded  com- 
mentarv:  the  Toll  Cottage  is 
fumishwl  and  occupied  by 
startlingly  life-like  figures:  the 
Woodland  Exhibition 
describes  the  evolution  of  the 
local  landscape  and  utilization 
of  woodland-  a Hampshire 
bam  contains  an  exhibition 
showing  methods  of  water 
supply  to  different  houses. 
There  are  things  to  do  as  well 
as  see,  and  there  is  an  attrac- 
tive activities  book  for  child- 
ren, produced  by  the 
education  officer,  who  divides 
her  time  between  the  museum 
and  nearby  Goodwood 
House. 

I asked  two  young  visitors, 
11 -year-old  Gregory  and  his 
brother  Christopher,  aged  9, 


mn  at  Singleton,  Sussex 

enthusiastically  working  a vil- 
lage pump,  for  their  opnion  of 
the  museum.  They  had  al- 
ready been  with  their  school 
and  had  asked  to  come  again. 

Christopher  liked  being  aide 
to  watch  the  demonstrations 
and  had  particularly  enjoyed 
“the  hut  with  a treadwheel  like 
gerbils  have,  only  bigger”  and 
had  had  a go  on  it.  Gregory 
would  rather  come  here  than 
to  an  amusement  park. 

“When  you’ve  had  a ride, 
it’s  over,  but  here  you  can 
keep  going,  and  go  back  to 
things.  Their  mother,  tracked 
down  in  the  queue  for  carriage 
rides,  agreed  that  it  gave  value 
for  money.  “They’re  at  the  age 
of  beginning  to  be  interested 
in  history,  in  some  museums 
you  have  to  follow  an  or- 
ganized route,  but  here  they 
can  take  iheir  lime,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  space  for  them  to 
run  around  for  a while  and  let 
off  steam" 

At  £2.20  admission  per 
adult,  including  parking,  and 
£1.10  for  children,  with 
refreshments  and  carriage 
rides  the  only  major  extras, 
the  museum  provides  a 
comparatively  cheap  day  out 
for  the  family. 

• How  to  get  there:  The  Weald 
and  Do  will  and  Open  Air  Mu- 
seum, Singleton,  Sussex,  on 
the  A286,  six  miles  north  of 
Chichester,  and  six  miles 
south  of  Midhurst  Nearest 
stations,  Chichester  and 
Haslemere. 

Opening  hoars:  1 1 am  to  6 pro 
dailv  until  the  end  of  October. 
From  November  to  March,  1 1 
am  to  4 pm  Wednesdays, 
Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays 
only. 
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The  life  of  the  Greater  Horseshoe  Bat  is  anything  but  charmed.  Numbering  only  200.0 
throughout  the  whole  of  Britain,  they  now  seem  seriously  threatened  as  more  and  more 

of  their  roosts  are  demolished  by  the  progress  of  man. 

Now,  however,  just  a few  hours  sponsored  walking  through  the  wilds  of  Britain 
on  Sunday  Sth  October  will  not  only  help  raise  £1  million  to  save  our  wildlife,  it  may 
just  remind  you  why  it’s  worth  saving. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  conservation  problems  in  this  topsy-turvy  world 
which  Heinz  and  the  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature  are  trying  to  combat  throughtheir 
long  running  Guardians  of  the  Countryside’  campaign.  ^ 

Don't  hang  around,  fill  in  the  coupon  today  and 

find  out  how  you  can  help. 


WWF 


To:  J Molineux,  Dept  W4W,  WWF-UK,  Freepost,  Panda  House.  Weyside  Park, 
Godaiming.  Surrey  GU7 1BR. 

Telephone:  04868  25545/27269.  w 

Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms — " 

Address — — 


I nrz: 


.Postcode I am  over  18  years  of  age  □ | 
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Forty  London  mews  houses  sell  every  month,  even  though  prices  are  cooling 


Home  of  falcons,  with 


It  was  only  when  Henry 
VTU  had  the  Royal 
Mews  at  Charing  Cross 
converted  for  his  horses 
that  that  the  mews  be- 
came associated  with  stabling. 
Until  then  the  word  referred 
to  the  falconry  where  hawks 
were  “mewed'  or  caged  at 
moulting  time.  The  mews  has 
in  recent  years  again  changed 
its  function,  if  not  its  name, 
from  horses  to  cars  — and  now 
to  homes  in  high  demand. 

It  provides  a market  within 
the  housing  market  in  Lon- 
don. and  for  the  past  decade 
there  has  been  one  estate 
agent,  Lurot  Brand,  specializ- 
ing in  the  sale  of  mews 
properties.  The  launching  of  a 
specialist  mews  office  by 
another  central  London  agent, 
Foxtons,  is  a clear  indication 
that  this  sector  of  market  is 
healthy  and  expected  to  re- 
main so. 

Prices  are  stabilizing,  as  in 
other  sectors,  and  the  frothy 
prices  of  a few  months  ago  no 
longer  get  the  same  response, 
but  they  are  still  selling  well. 

Antoine  Lurot,  of  Lurot 
Brand,  estimates  that  there  are 
around  12,000  mews  prop- 
erties in  London,  a large 
proportion  of  them  in  the 
central  areas  of  Belgravia, 
South  Kensington,  and  the 


squares  of  W1  and  Bayswater 
in  W2,  although  they  are  also 
found  tucked  away  in  other 
parts  such  as  Hampstead, 
Ealing  and  Peckham.  Some 
were  built  to  house  horses  and 
servants  and  date  back  to  the 
I8ih  century,  but  most  were 
built  in  the  1 9th  century  at  the 
back  of  large  Victorian  houses. 

There  are  now  200-250 
mews  properties  on  the  mar- 
ket at  any  one  time,  and 
around  40  are  sold  every 
month.  Many  were  convened 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s  when 
their  potential  was  first 
realized,  but  Mr  Lurot  says  a 
lot  of  them  were  converted 
badly.  Attempts  were  made  to 
provide  the  same  number  of 
rooms  as  in  a normal  house, 
with  the  result  that  all  the 
rooms  were  too  small. 

He  says:  “We  are  often 
asked  for  advice  about  conver- 
sion and  design,  and  recom- 
mend people  not  to  go  for  a 
mass  of  small  rooms. 

“Two  reasonably  sized  bed- 
rooms are  better  than  three 
tiny  ones.” 

He  observes  tbat  a number 
newly  built  mews  are  designed 
as  neo-Georgian,  town  houses, 
and  argues  that  even  if  they 
are  done  well  they  are  not 
right.  “The  attraction  of  a 
mews  house  is  the  cottage  look 


A touch  of  the  unusual:  Morton  Mews,  left,  has  a roof  terrace  and  murals.  Napier  Place,  right,  is  a more  traditional  three-bedroom  version  of  the  mews  near  Kensington  High  Street 


and  the  atmosphere  of  friend- 
liness and  clutter,  and  that  is 
lost  in  some  of  the  new 
developments,”  he  says. 

The  mews  appeals  to  a wide 
range  of  buyers,  and  of  course 
some  are  used  as  garages  or 
workshops.  Un  modernized 
mews  houses,  says  Mr  Lurot, 
are  in  great  demand  from  that 
band  of  people  who  want  to 
put  their  own  stamp  on  a 
property.  There  is  also  grow- 
ing interest  from  such  people 
as  architects,  designers  and 


small  companies  that  can  take 
advantage  of  the  widened  user 
class  allowing  offices,  or  pan 
offices,  pan  residence. 

He  has  noticed,  too.  another 
trend  in  the  market.  Any 
mews  house  with  a large 
garage  is  quickly  bought  and 
often  used  to  house  small 
collections  of  cars,  which  are 
recognized  as  a good  invest- 
ment, and  in  some  cases  are 
worth  as  much  as  the  house. 

For  many  buyers  the  mews 
is  an  alternative  to  a flat,  and 


scores  over  the  flat  because 
virtually  all  have  a garage,  and 
have  no  service  charge,  and 
also  have  the  atmosphere  of  a 
village  community. 

Foxtons  estimates  there  are 
more  than  600  mews  streets 
left  in  London,  and  says  the 
mews'  unusual  position,  cen- 
tral yet  out  of  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  their  popular- 
ity. Their  privacy  and  in- 
dividuality. lack  of  traffic,  low 
rates  and  maintenance,  and 
the  mews  dwellers'  sense  of 


community  make  them  less 
vulnerable  to  burglary  or 
vandalism  and  add  to  their 
charm  and  appeal 
The  100  properties  on 
Foxtons'  list  include  a three- 
bedroom  mews  house  in  Na- 
pier Place,  close  to  Kensington 
High  Street,  totally  mod- 
ernized and  priced  at 
£315,000.  In  Victoria  Grove 
Mews,  hidden  behind  Notting 
Hill  Gate,  it  is  selling  a house 
with  a particularly  wide  front- 
age giving  three  fairiy  large 


bedrooms  and  a double  recep- 
tion room.  The  price  is 
£287.500. 

Mr  Lurot  puts  the  average 
price  for  a mews  house  at 
around  £225,000.  Lurot  Brand 
has  a number  of  notable 
properties  on  offer.  In  Morton 
Mews,  South  Kensington,  an 
unusual  two-storey  house 
built  in  1878  is  for  sale  at  the 
entrance  to  the  mews.  It  has 
three  or  four  bedrooqjs,  two 
reception  rooms,  a garage  and 
a roof  terrace,  and  on  the 


exterior  wall  there  are  murals 
painted  by  students  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Art. 

The  same  agents  are  selling 
a fine  example  of  a mews 
bouse  in  Gabon  Mews, 
Brampton,  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  London.  Number 
39  is  spacious,  has  a garden 
terrace,  three  bedrooms  and  a 
double  reception  room.  The 
price:  £395,000. 

Christopher  Warman 

Property  Correspondent 


The  man  who  dreamed  by  the  sea 


A drive  into  the  mountains 
convinced  Antonio  Tavio  that 
his  lifetime's  dream  of  braid- 
ing a golf  course  by  the  sea  was 

possible,  writes  Clive  BorrelL 
Few  of  his  friends  shared  his 
confidence. 

After  aU,  as  the  millionaire 
looked  at  the  site  be  had 
chosen  on  the  sooth  coast  of 
Tenerife,  covered  with  vol- 
canic rock,  ash,  sand  and  cacti, 
it  was  hard  to  envisage.  There 
was  not  a Made  of  grass  to  be 
seen  for  miles. 

Hence  the  journey  to  the 
north,  where  Sefior  Tavio  set 
about  baying  water.  Under- 
ground galleries  were  dug  into 
the  rock,  wells  were  sunk,  and 
water  was  piped  10  miles  . 


south  to  the  “lunar”  site 
beside  the  sea.  The  lush  north 
was  also  exploited  to  provide 
thousands  of  tons  of  soD  to 
cover  the  barren  landscape. 

That  was  five  years  ago.  By 
November  1 this  year  the 
6^33-yard  72-par  18-hole 
championship  comrse  will  be 
ready  for  the  first  full  round  of 
golf.  It  is  now  a magnificent 
sight  from  the  luxurious  club- 
house irith  lash  grass  cascad- 
ing over  the  650  acres  down  to 
the  rocky  coast 

Although  a second  course  Is 
under  construction,  golf  was 
only  part  of  the  dream.  A vast 
300-berth  marina,  an  eques- 
trian centre  and  a floodlit 


tennis  valley  are  also  being 
built  there. 

With  so  many  sporting 
activities  to  enjoy  it  was  logical 
that  those  who  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  them  should  live 
dose  by.  A huge  bnflding 
programme  is  under  way  that 
will  eventually  provide  the 
area  with  17,000  beds. 

The  accommodation  is  in 
the  form  of  villas  and  flats  and 
is  dustered  in  mini-villages 
grouped  in  such  a way  that  the 
golf  course  and  tire  sea  are  the 
two  dominant  views.  One- 
bedroom  flats,  indading  kit- 
chen, bathroom,  living  room 
and  patio,  are  selfing  at 
£37.000.  Three-bedroom  and 
four-bedroom  villas  are  fetch 


ing  between  £130,000  and 
£140,000.  And  a specially 
designed  villa  can  cost  as 
much  as  £250,000. 

All  the  properties  enjoy  the 
same  high  standard  of  work- 
manship and  design  and  are 
for  outright  freehold  sale. 
Times  hare  is  a taboo  word  on 

the  £300  mfllioa  Amanita  finlf 

and  Country  Club  devel- 
opment. Inspection  visits  are 
organized  regpriady.  Potential 
buyers  pay  £125  each  for  three 
nights  of  “unashamed  luxury” 
in  the  superbly  furnished  dub- 
boose,  covering  all  accom- 
modation and  meals. 

“We  take  great  pride  in  the 
fad  that  we  have  not  sold  one 
property  to  anyone  who  has 


not  first  viewed  it,  and  we  have 
sold  500  so  far,”  said  Angelito, 
Seftor  Tavio's  wife  and  busi- 
ness partner.  What  is  more, 
property  values  are  increasing 
by  20  per  cent  a year. 

Visits  can  be  organized 
through  the  company's  UK 
office,  Amarilla  Golf  and 
Country  Clnb,  at  Cornwall 
Buildings,  45  Newfaall  Street, 
Birmingham  B3  3QR  (021- 
233  1117). 

• The  Homes  Overseas  Ex- 
hibition, featuring  property  in 
a dozen  countries  In  Europe 
and  also  in  the  United  States, 
is  being  held  today  and  tomor- 
row, from  11am  to  6pm.  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel.  Aldwych, 
London  WC2. 


Sport  under  the  sun:  Goffers  are  buying  villas  and  flats  in  use  the  course  at  the  Amarilfo  rlnfr 
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\fbRi4EWHOMES 


Amazingly  enough  it’s  true! 

If  you  reserve  your  new  home  at  Chestnut 
Grange,  Bengeo,  Hertford,  or  Oaklands  Court, 
The  Ridgeway,  Enfield,  or  the  Willows,  Amwell, 
Ware  during  September,  Fairdough  Homes 
will  guarantee  that  your  mortgage  will 
not  rise  above  10%  for  the  first  2 years. 

It  could  mean  a saving  of  at  least  £70  per  month 
on  an  average  mortgage  of  £50,000 
at  12%  interest. 

Full  details  are  available  from  the  Sales 
Advisers  at  each  site: 

Chestnut  Grange,  Peter  Brown  on  0992  554275 
Oaklands  Court,  Marina  Gilmarti non  01  367  7097 
1 The  Willows,  Joyce  Mason  on  0920  871892 


Fhiiclough  Homes: 


Fairdough  Homes  Limited,  Fairdough  House,  Church  Street,  Ware,  Herts.  SG 12  9EF 

Telephone:  (0920)  3090. 


Now  (or  a limited  period  only  you  can  boy  a luxurious  oak  fronted  kitchen  ai  a fraction  oi  the  price  you'd  expect . Weflmann , 
one  of  Europe's  leading  kitchen  manufacturers,  are  abte  to  offer  a spectacular  range  erf  German  buflt.  finest  qualify 
oak  kitchens  at  only  half  pnee' ' 

This  includes  1 5 oak  fronted  kitchens  to  choose  from  in  solid  oak  and  oak  veneer  offering  the  splendour  of 
Traditional  country  oak.  Natural  oak  and  attractive  contemporary  designs.  Plus  two  prana  new  introduce ons  providing 
the  very  best  m French  home  sty  le.  Plus  a fuM  5 year  guarantee  absolutely  Free. 

Wei  Imam  have  kitchen  specialists  nationwide  and  in  addition  to  the  oak  range,  our  design  and  style  extends  to 
over  1 00  other  finishes  to  choose  from  including  the  latest  Champagne  design,  exertmg  laminates  and  stunning  wood 
effects.  All  backed  up  by  a ream  of  professional  peopJe  who  will  beonly  too  happy  to  assist  you  in  aU  aspects  ol  your 
kitchen  from  initial  design  to  complete  installation.- . 

In  addition  Weflmann  specialise  in  providing  a complete  kitchen  inclusive  of  sink.  taps,  worktops  and  appliances 
by  PhSps,  Bauknecht  or  New  World.  All  fully  fitted  by  craftsmen. 

15  REAL  OAK  FINISHES  TO  CHOOSEFROM 
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WHY  NOT  CALL  INTO  ANY  ONE  Of  THE  LOCAL  SPECIALISTS  IN  YOUR  AREA  AND  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  LIMITED  PERIOD  OFFER. 


Lurot  Brand 
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SPECIALISTS 

131  Sussex  Place,  London  W2 
Facsimile:  01-724  6234 

01-402  3275 
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WAVE.  MEWS.  NW6  £235:000 
Exttemety  pretty  period  mews  hse  h 
pikne  south  rodng  mews  wHh  beneffl 
of  loffl©  Roof  Ter  and  dotAto  oarege 
opposite  the  hse.  Double  RecepRm. 

2 Beds.  Bath,  Kit,  Terrace.  DbIGge.  FH. 

HOLLAND  PARK.  Wll  £246,000 
Secfoded  hse  In  priv  leafy  dose,  needs 
wk.  Recep,  Din.  Kft.  2 Dbl  Beds.  Bath, 
Studio  Recep/Bednn3.Patlo  Area.  FH 

STUDtO  STYLE  HSE,  W0  £235,000 
South  fbdnQ  ptod-crieree.  exceflent 
cond,  prime  location  off  Ken  High  St 
nocoptkxr.2Bedj.Bcdh.  Wt.  Patio.  FH. 

CUPS  MEWS  WEST.  W2  £235^00 

Exceflent  modem  town  house  in  need 
®Ll®^6*?,a,loa  CWRecep.  Kitchen. 

3 Beds.  Bath.  Sep  WC.  Gcaage.  FH 
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THE  Mfi  TIMES 

CLASSIFIED 


The  Times  Classified 
columns  ate  read  by  1J 
million  of  the  most  affluent 
people  in  the  country.  The 
following  categories  appear 
regularly  each  week  and  are 
generally  accompanied  by 
relevant  editorial  articles. 


THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 
PERSONAL  COLUMN, 
INCLUDING  RENTALS, 
APPEARS  EVERY  DAY. 


CAMDEN  MEWS.  NW1  ^^5s000 
E*b»meV  light  architects  own 'hse 

wflhtwoTea  andgdnln  needofmod. 
Dbtfiecep.2  Beds.  Bath,  Sep  WC.  Kit. 
Garage.  Roof  Terr.  Patio,  Garden.  FH. 

1 PASSAGE.  NI  £167,500 
lWhcenturycottaae  In  the  heart  of  b- 
»Won  Inprfmo  conserv.area.  Recop. 
2 Beds,  Bath.  Sep  WC.  kft,  RfTelrFH. 

CLARENDON  MEWS,  W2  £256  000 
bvkfiioc  fnows  houso,  o ifonot  thmw 
away  from  Hyde  Park,  ria^etraj^ 
ete-«c.  Rocep.  2 Beds,  Bath.  Kh.  FH 

ELIZABETH  MEWS,  NWS  £275,000 
Atuperb  mod  mewi  house  superfc 
1™?}^°**°**  sti^rning  vtews  ov 

SSSWZ^Study, 

Baths,  Cloak.  Lge  Goe.  Roof  Ten 
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Street-Porter  house  blues 


t 


A brash  image. 
and  a home  to 
match  . . . Janet 
Street-Porter, 
Deyan  Sudjic 
writes,  is 
reviving  a town 
house  tradition 


n the  face  of  It, 
nobody  could  have 
less  in  common 
with  the  Dukes  of 
Marlborough  and 
Wellington  than  Janet  Street- 
Porter.  But  architecturally  at 
least  she  has  followed  in  their 
footsteps  by  commissioning 
an  architect  to  design  a bouse 
that  is  recognizably  hers.  Built 
in  four  shades  of  bride  that 
look  as  if  they  have  been 
blended  together  in  a 
Magunix,  with  a shocking  blue 
roof  and  a flagpole  flying  the 
skull  and  crossbones,  it  leaps 
out  at  unsuspecting  passers-by 
from  its  ClerkenweU  street 
comer. 

It  is  architecture  with  the 
same  uncomfortable  shock 
value  of  the  lanky  and  un- 
compromising Street-Porter 
herself  Two  intersecting  di- 
amonds of  steel  squares  half- 
screen  its  facades*,  while  the 
windows,  also  diamond  pat- 
terned, have  concrete  lintels, 
cast  to  look  like  timber  logs. 
But  behind  the  artfully  con- 
trived rawness  of  the  facades 
is  an  ingenious  and,  in  its 
planning,  sophisticated  in- 
terior. It  provides  an  appro- 
priate backdrop  for  Street- 
Porter’s  magpie  collecting 
instincts,  ranging  from 
Piranesi  to  contemporary 
furniture. 


GlIGU  ELMO  GALVIN 


£ You  didn  *t  Vision  0ftbe  E^faties:  Pfere  Gough’s  Ctakenwdl  pirate  castle,  designed  for  Janet  Street-Porter.  Behind  the  deliberate  rawness  of  the  facades  is  a sophisticated  interior,  providing  a backdrop  for  her  collecting  instincts 
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irmm  the  torn  of  the  century:  Sir  Ernest  Debenham,  demjrtnieBt  stare  magnate. 
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contemporary  architecture. 
When  opinion-formers  snow 

no  interest  in  playing  their 
nart  in  shaping  foe  urban 
kndscape.  how  can  they  com- 
plain at  the  tanahty  of  so 
Such  cynical  new 
dcvelopmeni? 

A erateful  nation  commis- 
Christopher  Wren  to 
design  a house  inPaUMall  for 
SnTDuke  of  Marlborough. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  en- 
gaged the  Wyatts  to  remodel 
gSey  House  for  him,  as  a 
££  expression  of  his  vic- 
£2 s.  Mrs  Thatcher,  on  the 

Lt^hand,  opted  to  buy  (and 

Act  w sell)  an  anonymous 
SS:  of  illiterate  nwvGeor- 
^ tmilder’s  vernacular  m 
S3?  jUL  neailv  demonstrat- 

patronage  has 

become. 


Pop  stars  move  to 
Weybridge,  and  ranch-style 
suburbia:  bankers  and  tycoons 
buy  up  Wiltshire  rectories; 
even  Charles  Saatchi,  a patron 
of  art  on  a spectacular  scale, 
moves  his  offices  into  a crassly 
derivative  piece  of  post-mod- 
ernism in  Berkeley  Square, 
leaving  London  to  the  mercies 
of  anonymous  developers. 

Recent  individual  architec- 
tural landmarks  are  rare. 
From  the  Sixties,  London  has 
the  house  that  James  Gowan 
designed  for  the  Schreiber 
family  in  Hampstead.  With  its 
sullen  grey  brick,  and  eleva- 
tions that  main*  it  look  like  a 
municipal  housing  estate,  it  is 
hard  to  love.  More  recently 
there  is  Charles  Jencks,  the 
architectural  critic  and  the 
self-styled  pope  of  post-mod- 
ernism, who  bravely  commis- 


From  the  Sixties:  James  Gowan’s  design  (left)  for  the  Schreiber  furniture  family  - grey 
brick  and  circular  swimming  pooL  And  from  the  Seventies,  Terry  Farrell  and  others  used  a 
Victorian  villa  in  Holland  Park  to  emphasize  Charles  Jencks’s  post-modernistic  theories 


, fashionable  Victorian  painter,  commisskmed 

Arab  hall  in  HoQand  Park.  The  back  door  was  for  1 


sioned  Terry  Farrell  and  a 
troupe  of  other  architects  to 
turn  a stucco  Victorian  villa  in 
Holland  Park  into  a manifesto 
for  his  writings. 

It  requires  real  commitment 
and  nerve  to  live  in  a house 
like  Street-Porter’s,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  about 
acquiring  a house  from  an 
estate  agent,  a transaction  that 
demands  ail  the  courage  of 
ordering  a central  heating 
system.  Sir  Ernest  Debenham 
showed  foe  same  nerve  when 
be  commissioned  Halsey  Ri- 
cardo to  design  his  Kensing- 
ton house  at  foe  turn  of  foe 
century,  and  used  green  and 
blue  tiles  of  a vividness  that 
would  have  appalled  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  Islington 
planners;  so  did  Lord  Leigh- 
ton, who  built  himself  a 
Moorish  fantasy  palace  in . 


> Aitchisoa  to  bfdM  this 
the  front  for  ctients 

Holland  Park  in  foe  1870s. 

There  are  drawbacks  to 
being  so  conspicuous,  as 
Street-Porter  has  already 
discovered.  “She  could  have 
lived  in  a box,  but  it  wouldn’t 
be  Janet,”  says  Gough.  “You 
might  ask  why  dye  her  hair  red 
if  she  doesn't  want  to  be 
recognized.  It’s  not  showing 
off  She's  asking  for  it  in  a way, 
but  it's  like  an  obligation  for 
her  to  do  what  she  believes  in, 
and  she  is  ready  to  live  with 
foe  awkward  consequences  of 
that  degree  of  conspicuous- 
ness. 

“I  did  three  designs  for  the 
house,  and  showed  Janet  all  of 
them;  luckily  she  chose  the 
one  I liked  best.  ’You  didn’t 
need  to  show  me  the  others,’ 
she  said.  They’re  awful’ 
What  would  she  have  said  if 
Fd  only  done  the  other  two?" 
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WHO 


THE  ACCOUNTANT  SAID  ''Make  the  bottle  round' 
THE  DISTILLER  SAID  ‘Keep  it  square' 

) REMEMBERS  THE  NAME  OF  THE  ACCOUNTAK 


It  seems  packaging  is  a pretty  important  consideration  in  marketing  nowadays.  Professional  pack  designers  will 
really  impress  on  you,  the  importance  of  those  3 provocative  persuaders,  package,  colour  and  name. 
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So,  how  do  we  stack  up?  Our  name?  Jack  Daniel’s  Old  Time  old  No.  7 Brand  Quality  Tennessee  Sour  Mash 
Whiskey.  Only  a scuba  diver  or  a tuba  player  could  get  through  it  in  one  breath.  And  colour?  Ever  wondered  whv  'ifrfZ? 
fe  -'x  . we  run  ads  in  black  6c  whiter  In  fact  as  far  as  modern  packaging  goes,  our  square  bottle  is  the  very  same  one 
they  noured  a drink  from  to  celebrate  the  election  ot  Grover  Cleveland.  So,  when  someone  suggested  Jack 

£<*>  h ‘ * ry  .LI 

j£0*h*^  Daniel  put  his  Tennessee  Whiskev  in  a round  bottle  like  everyone  else,  he  said  Tine.  If  Jack  Daniel’s 
Tennessee  Whiskey  were  no  better  than  anyone  elses.5  Today  what  Jack  Daniei  says  still  goes. 


If  you’d  like  to  knoy/  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a.,  free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  s Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee,  USA 


